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By  Pexb.  a.  Mahav.  ^ 

The  work  above  named  is  yery  highly  commended  bj  the 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  which  it  professes  to  elucidate  and 
confirm.  We  do  not  review  it,  because  that  therein  are 
foand  anj  new  and  important  arguments  against^he  doctrine 
it  professes  to  overthrow,  or  in  favor  of  that  which  it  intends 
to  establish*  We  have  in  *view  another  and  different  end^  an 
end  which  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  apprehend,  as  he  progress- 
es through  the  present  article.  Two  paragraphs  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  preface  demand  special  attention  before  we 
advance  into  the  interior  of  the  work  itself.  The  first  sets 
forth  the  intention  of  the  author,  in  the  publication  of  these 
Lectures.  In  the  proclamation,'either  through  the  tongue  or 
pen,  of  an  J  particular  doctrine,  an  individual  alwajs  has  in 
view  some  particular  end,  and  that  end,  if  intelligently  pur- 
sued, can  in  no  case  be  higher  than  the  doctrine  proclaimed 
as  a  means  to  that  end,  is  intrinsically  adapted  to  secure.  No 
intelligent  man,  for  example,  would  ever  undertake  to  demon- 
strate the  fact,  that  no  individual  ever  did  or  ever  will  raise  a 
certain  wdght,  and  aim  to  produce  that  conviction  as  a  means 
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of  persuading  persons  honestly  and  earnestly  even  to  aim  to 
raise  that  weight  The  mind,  before  it  can  aim  to  produce 
such  a  conviction,  as  a  means  of  inducing  such  efforts,  must 
pass  through  a  process  of  most  complete  dementation,  as  far 
at  least  as  this  one  subject  is  concerned.  With  this  great 
principle  before  us,  let  us  now  contemplate  the  extract  refer- 
red to. 

'*  Should  a  Perfectionitt  take  up  this  book  and  read  its  title-page,  it  is  not 
improbable  he  will  say  in  his  heart,  The  author  had  been  better  employed  in 
an  effort  to  raise  the  Church  from  its  present  Laodiceanism  to  our  high  stand- 
ard, than  in  seeking  to  bring  us  down  to  the  common  level.  But  what  is  there 
in  the  title  of  his  book  which  should  subject  the  aathor  to  the  suspicion  of  being 
unfriendly  to  sanctification,  even  in  its  greatest  extent?  True,  it  is  asserted  on 
the  title-page,  that  sinless  perfection  is  attained  by  none.  Does  this  amount  to 
proof  that  it  is  the  object  of  his  book  to  hinder  Christians  from  growing  in 
grace?" 

Noone,  surely,  who  knows  the  author  will  regard  him  as 
entertaining  feelings  of  oppontion  to  sanctification,  or  sup- 
pose that  he  has  written  a  book  '•'•  to  hinder  Christians  from 
growing  in  graceJ'^  No  doubt  the  object  of  the  book  is  to 
promote  such  growth.  But  what  is  growing  in  grace,  accord- 
ing to  the  idea  of  our  author?  "  A  gradual  improvement  of 
character,"  he  says, ''  proceeding  from  one  degree  of  sanctifi- 
cation to  another,  is  the  thing  intended."  In  other  words,  a 
gradual  renunciation  of  sin,  and  a  correspobding  advance  in 
holiness — this  is  our  author's  idea  of  growing  in  grace.  Now 
we  can  readily  conceive  that  an  individual  might  prepare  and 
publish  a  work  like  the  one  under  consideration,  with  the  se- 
rious intention  of  inducing,  on  the  part  of  believers,  growth 
in  grace  according  to  the  view  of  the  subject  here  pi*esented. 
He  might  very  rationally  aim  to  prove  that  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  Christian  character  will  never  in  fact  be  reached  in 
this  life,  and  do  this  with  a  most  sincere  intention  of  inducing 
Christians  most  earnestly  to  aim  at  a  different  and  lower 
standard.  But  could  our  author  have  rationally  prepared 
this  work,  with  the  serious  intention  of  inducing  his  readers 
earnestly  to  aim  at  the  standard  which  he  endeavors  to  render 
demonstrably  evident  to  their  minds  they  will  not  reach? 
Could  an  honest  mind,  knowing  at  the  same  time  what  it  is 
doing,  ever  attempt  to  demonstrate  to  an  individual  the  feet 
that  he  will  not,  however  sincere  his  actual  endeavors,  make 
certain  attainments,  and  attempt  that  demonstration  as  a 
means  of  inducing  that  individual  most  earnestly  to  aim  to 
make  those  attainments?  A  most  palpable  absurdity  is  in- 
volved ,  in  such  a  supposition.    The  object  of  our  author 
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then,  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  could  not  have  been, 
(if,  aCS  we  are  bound  to  suppose  he  did,  be  acted  rationally,) 
to  induce  Christians  even  to  aim  at  perfect  obedience  to  all 
God's  commandments.  Unless  this  was  his  aimi  however, 
it  could  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  Bible.  This  sacred  book 
presents  but  one  standard  at  which  the  Christian  is  permitted 
to  aim.  Conformity  to  this  one  standard  was  the  theme  of 
the  discourses,  the  precepts,  admonitions,  and  prayers  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  especially.  *^Beye  therefore  per- 
fect" '^Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be 
perfect  and  entire  wanting  nothing."  *^Thevery  God  of  peace 
sanctify  you  wholly,"  &c.  Every  doctrine  they  taught  had 
an  avowed  reference  to  this  one  end,  the  inducing  believers 
to  aim  at  perfect  obedience  to  all  God's  commandments. 
Now  as  all  they  taueht  had  such  a  relation  to  this  one  end, ' 
and  as  po  individual  can  rationally  proclaim  the  doctrine  of 
Imperfection  as  a  means  of  inducing  believers  even  to  aim  at 
full  conformity  to  the  entire  will  of  God,  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent, that  this  doctrine  could  not  have  found  a  place  in  their 
teachings.  Suppose  that  the  apostle,  after  penning  the  fol- 
lowing passage — 

**  Epapbras,  who  is  one  of  you,  a  senrant  of  Christ,  salateth  you,  always 
Uboring  ff  nrently  for  you  in  prayers,  that  ye  may  sund  perfect  and  complete  in 
all  the  will  of  God," 

had  added,  And  now,  brethren,  as  a  means  of  inducing  you 
to  aim  at  this  state,  I  send  you.a  treatise,  (what  our  author  has 
sent  forth  to  the  churches)  designed  to  demonstrate  to  you, 
that  no  beUever  ever  did  or  ever  will,  in  this  Ufe  attain  to  the 
state  at  which  vou  are  required  to  aim.  Look  at  this  great 
truth,  and  see  in  it  a  grand  motive  why  you  should  aim  at 
this  state,  and  why  we  should  most  feiTently  pray,  that  you 
may  actually  attain  to  it.  What  would  the  world  think  of 
eiich  a  message?  Would  they  not  most  justly  impute  to  him 
one  of  the  greatest  conceivable  absurdities?  No  such  absurd- 
ity darkens  the  sacred  page.  Our  author  then,  in  the  very 
oatset,  has  presented  a  per^t  demonstration  of  the  fact,  that 
the  doctrine  taught  in  his  book,  is  not  and  can  not  be  in  con- 
formity to  the  teachings  of  inspiration.  He  dbuld  not  have 
prepared  it,  (as  he  himself  shows  that  he  did  not,)  with  an 
intention  of  inducing  Christians  even  to  aim  at  the  only  stand- 
ard at  wlttch  the  Bible  permits  the  believer  to  aim.. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  contemplate  the  second  paragraph 
which  we  promised  to  present  to  our  readers.    ^  The  reader 
vrttl  not  find  these  lectures  written  in  much  of  the  polemic; 
1* 
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stjie.  While  writing  them  I  had  nothing  from  the  pen  of 
my  opponents  lying  before  me."  Notwithstanding  the  impor- 
tant fact  here  announced,  oar  author  devotes  one  entire  lee* 
ture  to  a  consideration  of  ^^  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  ar- 
guments which  are  made  use  of  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Sioestion,"  that  is,  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Per* 
eetion.  Now  here  to  us  is  a  verj  singular  announcement 
Our  author  is  professedly  about  to  state,  and  then  reply  to^ 
the  main  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  under 
consideration,  in  support  of  this  great  article  of  their  ffuth. 
Yet  he  has  not  before  him  even  a  scrap  of  their  writings  on 
the  subject  What  should  we  expect  from  such  a  method  of 
stating  and  then  replying  to  the  arguments  of  brethren  dif- 
fering from  us  in  respect  to  important  questions  of  Christian 
doctrine?  Would  it  be  at  all  strange,  (what  is  in  fact  trae 
of  our  author  in  respect  to  ourselves,)  if  we  should  find  im- 
puted to  them  arguments  which  they  have  never  used,  instead  of 
replying  to  those  which  they  actually  do  use?  Should  we  not 
expect  such  a  result  almost  as  a  matter  of  course? 

Our  author,  as  stated  above,  devotes  one  entire  lecture,  a 
lecture  consisting  of  twenty-eight  pages,  to  a  statement  and 
refutation  of  some  of  "  the  most  prominent  arguments"  ad- 
duced by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection. 
The  reader  will  please  to  notice  particularly  two  things  here, 
the  assertion  that  the  arguments  replied  to  are  actually 
used  by  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  in  its  support — and  that 
they  are  also  among  ^^  the  most  prominent"  arguments  which 
they  do  use  for  this  end.  Yet  of  the  seven  arguments,  which 
he  imputes  to  us,  as  among  the  most  prominent  we  ever  use,  but 
three  of  them  have  ever  been  used  at  all  in  any  form  for  the  pur- 
pose imputed  to  us,  but  we  have  again  and  again  published  to 
the  world  that  we  do  not  and  never  did  thus  use  them.  Of 
the  three  which  we  have  excepted,  one  is  only  in  form  stated 
correctly,  while  the  passage  or  passages  of  scripture  imputed 
to  us  in  its  support,  we  have  never,  in  a  single  instance  used 
for  any  such  purpose;  so  that  the  argument  as  really  stated, 
should  not  be  an  exception  at  all.  To  another  of  the  three^ 
similar  remarks  are,  in  most  important  respects,  equally  appli- 
cable. Most  of  the  passages  imputed  to  us  in  itd  support  we 
have  never  used  for  that  purpose,  while  a  majority  ojf  those 
we  do  use  are  not  referred  to  at  all.  Under  the  third,  one  so]k^ 
tary  passage  only  among  the  many  which  we  eite  in  its  supr 
port  is  referred  to,  but  not  cited.  Thus  we  may  properly 
«ay,  that  a  majority  of  the  ^  mart  prominent  ar^mients" 
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impated  to  us  in  support  of  the  great  doctrine  of  Christiati  ^ 
PerfeettoB,  we  hare  never  used  at  all  as  stated  by  hisi,  while 
he  has  totally  failed  to  present  one  of  our  arguments  as  we 
have  presenited  it 

In  elucidation  of  the  above  statements  we  will  new  advance 

into  die  interior  of  the  work  under  consideration.    In  accom- 

•  plishing  our  object,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  determine 

the  real  question  at  issue,  as  stated  bj  our  author  himself. 

On  this  point,  we  will  permit  him  to  speak  for  himself. 

"  Does  the  Scriptare  teach  that  there  are  any,  who  in  thU  Ijft  attain  lo-  ane\t 
a  degree  of  sanctifieation  as  to  be  sinless  characters?  Do  any  of  the  saints, 
while  they  remain  on  earth,  arrive  at  such  a  stats,  as  to  lio  nothinf  wrong,  and 
tjHok  noUung  wrong— «t  such  a  state,  as  to  have  no  unholy  ^ffeetioni;  ofr 
which  is  the  same,  as  to  be  influenced  by  no  selfish  motives  7  Do  they  ever  so 
live  a  single  day,  that  there  is  nothing  either  in  their  external  conduct,  or  in  the 
inward  frame  of  their  heart,  to  make  new  work  for  repentance  ?  From  what 
attention  I  have  paid  to  the  Bible  in  relation  to  this  subject,  I  am  convinced 
that  no  each  saints  are  to  be  found  on  the  earth  at  the  present  period;  and  that 
Dooe  of  this  character  have  lived  in  the  former,  or  will  live  in  the  future  periods 
of  time."  ' 

Again, 

"  Before  I  proceed  to  those  scriptural  arguments  which,  in  my  view,  serve  to 
prove  that  none  of  the  mints  attain  to  sinless  perfection  in  the  present  life,  I 
shall  notice  a  few  of  the  mosi  prominent  arguments  which  Me  made  use  of  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  '* 

The  object  of  our  author  in  the  work  before  us  is  to  prove 
that  no  saint  ever  in  this  life  actuallj  attains  to  a  state  of 
entire  sanctifieation.  The  design  of  the  discourse  from 
which  the  above  extracts  are  taken  is  to  answer  a  ^^  few  of 
the  most  prominent  arguments  which  are  made  use  of  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.''  The  obligation  which  our  author 
assumes  in  this  discourse  is  certainly  a  sacred  one*  He  pro- 
fesses to  speak  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  brethern  who  differ 
from  him  on  points  of  christian  doctrine  mutually  regarded  as 
of  very  great  importance,  to  say  the  least.  In  respect  to 
such  a  subject,  he  assumes  the  responability  of  presenting 
their  views  to  the  public  as  they  are,  and  of  adducing  and 
answering  some  of  ^the  most  prominent  arguments^'  by 
which  they  actually  sustain  those  views.  He  could  not  but 
have  been  sensible,  that  be  was  about  to*  address  many  who- 
would  never  have  their  writings  before  them,  and  that  conse- 
quently such  persons  would  form  their  opinions  of  the  views  and 
sH'gomrats  of  the  .class  referred  to  entirely  from  his  represen- 
tations. He  was  also  aware  that  there  is  in  the  Bible  such  a 
preeept  as  the  following,  ^^  Thou  sbalt  not  bear  false  witness- 
agfdnst  thy  nieigNbor/'    We  would  not  be  understood  as  aIlu<M 
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ding  to  the  above  precept,  with  the  design  of  fastening  .upon  or 
imputing  to  our  author  the  charge  of  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation in  anj  form  or  degree.  We  believe  that  he  ha« 
imputed  to  us  nothing  not  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  held  by- 
us.  We  are  constrained  to  the  belief,  that  he  not  only  had 
not,  at  the  time  he  wrote,* our  writings  before  him,  but  that 
he  had  never  perused  those  writings  at  all,  that  he  had  taken 
our  views  and  arguments  as  presented  by  others  who  have  as 
palpably  misrepresented  them,  as  he  was  thus  unwittingly  led 
to  do.  •  We  allude  to  the  above  precept  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
minding those  who  speak  for  others,  that  there  are  such  pre- 
cepts in  the  Bible  as  that  above  cited,  and  that  such  precepts 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the  relations 
under  consideration*  What  then  are  the  arguments  which  our 
author  imputes  to  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
Perfection  as  among  the  most  prominent  they  ever  iise  in  sup- 
port of  that  doctrine  ? 

'Tirst.  It  is  said,"  he  says,  "that  nothing  short  of  sinless  per- 
fection comes  up  to  the  divine  requirements."  After  showing 
that  such  perfection  is  required  not  only  in  the  precepts  spe- 
cifically enjoining  it,  but  that  "  all  other  commandments  are 
to  be  understood  as  going  to  the  same  extent,"  he  then  ar- 
gues most  conclusively,  that  the  existence  of  such  precepts 
does  not  prove  that  any  are  or  will  be  thus  perfect  in  this 
life.  The  following  sentence  presents  the  sum  of  his  unan- 
swerable argument  on  this  point: 

"  Bat  this  argwnent,  if  it  prove  any  thing,  proves  too  much  for  that  class  of 
Perfectionists  with  whom  we  are  more  particularly  contending:  for  if  we  have 
a  right  to  infer  that  some  saints  have  arrived,  or  will  arrive  at  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion, from  the  fact,  that  God  requires  this  much  of  them,  why  have  we  not  a 
right  to  infer  the  same  concerning  their  whole  number,  from  the  fact,  that  the 
requirement  extends  to  them  all?" 

Now  if  this  is  one  of  '•''  the  most  prominent  arguments"  used 
by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection,  then 
we  freely  acknowledge  that  they  are  most  illogical  reason- 
ers.  Their  doctrine  also,  if  it  has  no  more  solid  foundation 
on  which  to  rest,  stands  upon  a  basis  hardly  as  solid  as  va- 
cancy itself.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  they  have  never 
in  a  solitary  instance  that  we  ever  heard  of  made  use  of  this 
argument  for  any  such  purpose  as  is  here  imputed  to  them, 
and  they  have  often,  before  the  wide  world  disavowed  any 
such  use  of  it,  and  protested  against  the  injustice  so  often 
done  them,  of  representing  them  as  having  made  such  a  use 
of  it.  We  here  again  r«new  that  protest.  We  solemnly 
charge  our  brethren  as  men  and  as  christians,  never  again  to 
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impute  such  an  argument  as  that  to  us,  an  argument  which 
we  never  thought  of  using  for  any  such  purpose.  We  af- 
firm that  if  the  precept  requiring  perfection  proves  that 
saints  arc  or  will  be  perfect,  either  in  this  life  or  the  next,  it 
proves  equally,  that  no  moral  agent  ever  did  or  will  sin  at  alt. 
The  second  argument  which  our  author  attributes  to  us, 
and  as  attributed,  most  conclusively  answers,  is  thus  sta- 
ted :  "Secondly.  It  is  said^  God  has  not  only  required  per- 
fection, but  has  signified  his  purpose  to  effect  it.  *  This  is  the 
will  of  God,  even  your  perfection.' — 1  Thes.  4:  3.  The 
only  passage  which  he  represents  us  as  using  to  sustain  this 
proposition  is  the  one  here  cited.  We  have,  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  fact,  that  some  will,  not  that  any  yet  have  at- 
tained to  entire  sanctification,  endeavored  to  sustain  the  above 
proposition,  on  the  authority  of  other  passages  which  we 
will  notice  in  another  place.  This  passage,  however,  we 
have  never  used  for  any  such  purpose,  and  that  for  two  rea- 
sons. No  such  passage,  in  the  first  place,  is  found  in  the  Bi- 
ble. If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  place  referred  to,  he  will 
find  it  to  read  thus :  "This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your 
sanctification^'^  not  perfection,  as  our  author  has  it  We  have 
not  used  this  passage  for  the  purpose  here  imputed  to  us,  in 
the  next  place,  because,  that  if  it  did  read  perfection,  we  well 
knew  that  it  would  not  prove,  that  any  are  perfect,  any  more 
than  the  fact  that  God  is  not  "  willing  that  any  should  per- 
ish," proves  that  none  will  perish.  All  the  use,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, ever  made  of  this  passage  by  the  advocates  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Perfect  Love,  as  having  a  bearing  upon  this  subject,  is 
this.  When  we  pray  for  blessings  which  are  known  to  be 
"  according  to  the  will  of  God,"  we  ought  to  pray  for  them 
expecting  to  receive  the  good  for  which  we  pray.  Such  pas- 
sages as  this  clearly  show,  that  the  blessing  of  entire  sanctifi- 
cation is  according  to  the  divine  will.  We  ought,  therefore, 
to  pray  that  the  "  very  God  of  peace  will  sanctify  us  wholly," 
expecting  to  receive  the  blessing  for  which  we  pray.  As 
thus  presented,  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  Imperfection 
have  never  even  professedly  met  this  argument,  and  we  are 
confident,  they  never  will  do  it. 

We  will  now  consider  the  argument  which  comes  next  in 
order: 

"It  it  diongbt  by  f#me  that  the  tetual  ftttainment  of  sinless  perfection  may 
l>e  safely  inferred  from  the  cireamstanee,  that  some  of  the  approved  prayers  of 
the  Scriptures  are  fraofht  with  petitions  for  soch  perfection.  2  Cm.  13:  7. 
1  ^W».  5:  23."  -^  *- 
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We  rejoice,  that  we  are  able  to  assure  our  readers,  that 
when  our  author  attributed  the  above  argument  to  us,  he  had 
none  of  our  writings  before  him.  If  anj  individual  has  ever 
used  any  such  argument  for  the  purpose  here  stated,  we  are 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  fact.  Our  argument  upon  the  sub- 
'ect  may  be  thus  stated  :  Christ,  and  his  inspired  apostles,  and 
loly  men  under  the  immediate  influence,  and  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  made  the  attainment  of  this  one  definite 
state,  on  the  part  of  believers,  a  great  theme  of  their  teach- 
ings, exhortations,  and  prayers.  As  far  as  present  holiness  is 
concerned,  they  never  taught,  required,  nor  prayed  for  any 
thing  else.  In  view  of  such  facts  all  admit  that  we  are  au- 
thorized and  required  to  make  this  one  state  a  similar  theme. 
When  we  put  up  such  petitions  in  our  own  behalf,  no  one 
doubts  but  that  we  must  pray  in  faith,  or  not  "  receive  any 
thing  from  the  Lord."  What  then  is  faith  in  prayer  in  res- 
pect to  perfect  holiness,  according  to  the  two  doctrines  under 
consideration,  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Imperfection, 
faith  in  prayer  for  this  blessing  implies  the  expectation  of 
not  receiving  the  blessing  for  which  we  pray.  According  to 
the  opposite  doctrine  it  implies  the  opposite  expectation. 
Now  we  say,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  never  thus  influenced 
and  inspired  holy  men  to  pray  for  a  blessing  which  it  would 
be  unbelief  in  us  to  expect  to  receive.  This  is  the  argument 
as  we  present  it  To  the  argument  as  stated  in  this  form, 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  Imperfection  have  never  even 
attempted  a  reply,  though  often  solicited  to  do  so. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  adequate  reply,  to  show  that  there  are 
certain  blessings  for  which  good  men  put  up  acceptable  peti- 
tions, without  expecting  to  receive  the  blessings  for  which 
they  pray.  It  must  be  shown  that  there  are  blessings  which 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  stated  above,  influences  and  requires  the 
entire  church  to  make  the  great  theme  of  her  prayers,  while 
at  the  same  time,  he  requires  her  to  believe,  that  it  would  im- 
ply unbelief  in  her  to  pray  for  such  blessings  expecting  to 
receive  thero.  §uch  a  case,  we  confidently  affirm,  will  never 
be  adduced.  But  it  is  time  to  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the 
fourth  argument  which  our  author  attributes  to  us  : 

'*  Id  support  of  the  doctrine  of  sinless  perfection  it  is  said,  that  the  Sciptnres 
tpeak  of  it  as  a  thing  which  haa  an  actual  existence.  It  is  urged,  that  the  saints 
are  often  spoken  of  as  ptrfect  men;  that  some  of  them  are  described  as  seeking 
the  Lord  with  their  whoU  heart,  and  others  as  following  Him  wholly t  and  others 
as  livinsr  ^  hlameless  life. 

Now  I  will  grant,  in  case  it  can  be  shown  from  the  Scriptures,  that  any  mere 
man  since  the  Mi  has  in  this  life  perfectly  kept  the  commandments  of  God,  so  as  not 
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tobntk  tbem  k  thmigh^  word,  or  deed|  the  trath  of  the  doc^^ 
is  eitabliflhed.  For  if  there  ii  an  indiviaual  believer  who  has  tome  up  to  thia  degree 
ofnnettfication,  anoiiier  may  attain  to  it,  and  another,  until  every  believeroa  earth 
hai become  a  sinlew  character.  Bat  I  have  carefully  looked  at  the  tezu  which  are 
depended  on  for  proof  of  the  actual  existence  of  sinless  characters  in  our  apostate 
world,  and  I  am  convinced  that  when  they  are  examined  in  connection  with  their 
Bereral  contexts,  as  well  as  in  c  onnection  with  the  in  hole  inspired  volume,  it  will  be 
wen  that  tiwy  constitute  no  substantial  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  perfection. 
Noihtnd  Job  are  declared  to  be  perfect  men,  and  yet  the  Scripture  records  the 
fanlti  of  both  of  them.  The  perfect  man,  in  Scripture  lan^ua^,  is  eommonly, 
if  not  invariably,  the  contrast  of  the  wicked  man,  the  graceless  sinner;  not  of  the 
mfeskct  saint  So  it  is  in  the  following  passa^s:  *  Behold  God  will  not  cast 
wnytperfBet  man,  neither  will  he  help  the  evil  doers,*  'This  is  one  thing, 
therefore  1  said  it,  He  destroyeth  the  pelfed  and  the  wicked,*  *  Mark  the  perfect 
mm,— for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace;  but  the  (rofUfrstsers  shall  be  destroyed 
together,  the  end  of  the  isis^  shall  be  cut  off '  *  The  righteousness  of  the  per^ 
fed  shall  direct  his  way;  but  the  wicked  shall  foil  by  his  own  wickedness.'  Jok 
8;  20,  and  9:  22.    Ps.  37:  37,88.    Prw.  11:  5." 

We  have  lon^  since  taken  the  ground  that  inspiration  at 
firms  the  fact  that  some  individuals  through  the  grace  of 
Christ,  have  attained  to  a  state  of  entire  sanctification.  We 
have  never  affirmed  this,  however,  from  the  mere  fact,  as  our 
author  represents  us  as  having  done,  that  such  terms  as  per- 
fect, blameless,  &c.,  are  sometimes  applied  to  individuals,  or 
merely  because  some  individuals  are  said  to  have  ^^sought  the 
Lord  with  the  whole  heart "  or  to  have  ^  followed  him  wholly. ^^ 
We  are  well  aware  that  from  no  such  isolated  terms,  can  we  de- 
termine especially  the  permanent  character  of  individuals. 
The  case  is  quite  different,  however,  when  such  words  are 
found  in  connections  which  determine  and  limit  their  mean- 
ing. Now  we  affirm  that  such  words  are  applied  in  the  scrip- 
tures to  individuals  in  such  connections  as  clearlj  to  indicate 
the  design  o(  marking  out  such  individuals  as  wholly  sancti- 
fied persons.  In  Luke  1:  6,  for  example,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing testimonv  respecting  two  individuals:  *'•  They  were  both 
righteous  beiore  God,  walking  in  all* the  commandments  and 
ordiaances  of  the  Lord  blameless.^'  Here  it  is  positively  as- 
serted, that  as  sanctified  persons  there*  was  not  a  solitary- 
command  or  ordinance  of  the  Lord,  in  the  light  of  which, 
even  in  God's  sight,  they  stood  convicted  of  sin.  Any  laws 
of  interpretation  which  would  make  such  language  mean  any 
thing  less  than  a  state  of  entire  sanctification  would  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  language  to  express  that  idea. 

Again, 

'*  Those  things,  which  yo  have  both  learned,  and  received,  and  heard,  and 
Ken  in  me,  do,  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with  yoa."    PkiL  4:  9. 

Here  we  have  an  unqualified  command  of  an  inspired  apos- 
tle, to  copy  and  tiiat  without  reserve,  his  entire  example  as  a 
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.  .christian.  On  obedience  to  this  command,  we  are  pledged 
the  continued  protection  and  favor  of  God,  Now  we  put  the 
question  to  any  candid  mind,  would  such  an  individual  give 
such  a  command  to  unenlightened  converts  who  would  be  dis- 
posed, on  account  of  their  peculiarly  endearing  relations  to 
him,  to  ^^  think  more  highly  of  him,  than  they  ought  to  think,^ 
were  he  conscious  of  continued  short  comings  in  duty,  were 
he  conscious  of  tiny  thing  less  than  perfect  conformity  to  the 
divine  will?  Under  such  circumstances,  had  the  apostle  been 
an  Imperfectionist,  would  he  not  have  affirmed  his  own  short 
comings,  and  cautioned  his  readers  against  an  unqualified  im- 
itation of  his  example?  But  he  never  does  any  such  thing. 
What  all  honest  Imperfectionists  always  do  in  respect  to 
themselves,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  apostle 
never  does  in  respect  to  himself.  His  views  therefore  must 
have  been  the  opposite  of  theirs.  We  have  cited  the  above 
passages,  as  mere  specimens  of  proof  texts  which  we  do  em- 
ploy, and  of  our  manner  of  employing  them.  For  these  ma- 
ny years  we  have  waited  in  vain  for  even  an  attempted  reply 
to  the  argument  as  thus  presented.  Instead  of  taking  the  ar- 
guments which  we  do  use  directly  by  the  horns,  our  oppo- 
nents adopt  a  much  easier  task.  They  turn  away,  and  prpve 
undeniably,  that  passages  which  we  do  not  use  as  proof  texts 
at  all,  do  not  prove  that  any  have  attained  to  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  God.  Thus  our  author  occupies  about  six 
pages  in  proving  that  such  terms  as  those  above  referred  to,  do 
not  in  themselves  imply  of  necessity,  a  state  of  entire  sancti- 
fication;  while  he  bearly  alludes  to  two  passages,  Luke  1:  6, 
and  Gal.  2:  20,  passages  on  which  we  do  place  reliance  as 
proof  texts.  With  the  exception  of  these  allusions,  his  en- 
tire argument  on  this  point  may  be  admitted  as  valid,  and  the 
arguments  which  we  do  use  remain  unanswered,  and 
even  unreferred  to.  *  Such  a  victory  over  an  opponent  it  is 
quite  easy  to  win,  however  strong  and  invincible  his  real  ar- 
guments may  be. 

It  is  time  now  to  consider  the  fifth  argument  attributed  to 
us  by  our  author,  together  with  his  reply  to  the  same: 

** While  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  ainlets  per^tioo,  eoneedt  that 
such  perfection  was  not  attained  under  the  Old  Testament,  they  assert  that  its 
attainment  is  foretold  and  promised  under  the  New.  Such  a  prediction  or 
promise  they  think  they  discover  in  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  which 
is  quoted  in  the  eighth  of  Hebrews.  It  is  true  that  in  this  prophecy  God  prom- 
n«ee  to  make  a  new  covenant  with  faU  people — not  according  to  the  covenant  he 
/nade  with  tfieir  fathers  when  he  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  which 
covenant  they  brake,  though  he,  on  his  part,  was  an  husband  to  them.    But  he 
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IHKM,'  «t  tkto  to*  wyoh  Uhere  pMdioted,  ta  write  hit  law  in  their  lietfte, 
udtobe  a  God  to  them,  and  oaate  them  to  be  hit  people;  eo  that  all  ihaU 
know  hiia  from  the  least  note  the  greatest. 

Thii  premise,  as  it  stands  in  the  prophet,  and  as  it  ii  applied  by  the  apostle, 
ttmoM  to  to  teach, 

1.  That  nnder  the  Gospel  there  would  be  a  new  diipensatioD  of  the  eoteiMt 
of  grtce,  in  which  the  ceremonies  of  the  Old  Testament  sbouhi  be  laid  aside» 
without  ^feeting  any  essential  change  in  its  gracious  character.  It  was  only 
is  itiition  to  its  types  that  it  decayed,  waxed  old>  and  finally  Tanished  away. 
Ba.S:  13. 

9.  It  was  also  intended  to  teach,  that  under  the  new  dispensation,  especially 
niletiiiie  of  the  latter  day  of  glory,  there  wonld  be  sach  a  great  increase  of 
pittjr,  that  Israelites  in  name  would  more  nniversally  be  Israelites  indeed.  But 
I  diicover  nothing  in  the  passage,  aa  it  stands  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  as  it  ir 
ippUed  in  the  New,  which  authoriics  us  to  infer  that  between  the  two  dispeasa* 
tiiss  thefe  exists  that  difierenoe  which  is  made  by  imperfect  and  perfect  sancti- 
fintioa.  It  is  clear,  these  passages  authorixe  us  to  expect,  that  under  the  New' 
Testament  there  would  be  an  augmentation  of  the  number  of  true  beliflfters,  and 
dioof  the  degree  of  their  piety.  But  what  is  there  in  these,  or  any  other  pasaa- 
fvia  the  Bible,  to  assure  us  that  the  saints  of  the  New  Testament,  in  disdnc- 
lioa  from  those  of  the  Old,  shall  arrive  at  a  state  of  immaculate  perfection?  Is  it 
dui,  that  Grod  promises  to  write  his  law  in  their  hearts  7  And  did  he  not  do  as 
aneh  as  tUa  for  the  aaints  of  the  Old  Testamem?  Or  it  it  because  he  prom- 
ises that  he  will  be  their  God,  and  that  they  shall  be  his  people?  Is  the  perpe«> 
tutjr  of  grace  peculiar  to  belieTers  under  the  new  dispensation?  Has  it  not 
been  true,  erer  since  the  kingdom  of  grace  was  set  up  in  this  fallen  world,  that 
ii  erery  heart,  where  Gkxl  haa  pleased  to  write  his  law,  he  has  never  suffered  ic 
to^  obliterated?  It  b  in  relation  to  the  believer  under  the  Old  Testament, 
(th<m|^  it  it  strictly  true  in  relation  to  the  believer  of  everjr  other  period,])  that 
it  was  said,  **  The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his  heart ;  nooeof  his  steps  thall  tode,'* 
ft.  37:  31. 

In  replj,  we  would  obseire,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  haye 
not  maintained  the  distinction  here  imputed  to  us  between 
the  $ittainments  of  saints  under  the  old  and  new  dispensation. 
We  ba?e  alwajs  maintained  it,  as  a  truth  of  revelation,  that 
under  both  alike  some  have  actually-  attained  to  this  state.  It 
appears  to  us  quite  remarakable,  that  our  author  should  have 
imputed  such  a  sentiment  to  us,  when  he  had  previously  re- 
marked upon  two  cases,  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  whom  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  cite  as  instances  of  persons  having 
made  such  attainments  under  the  ancient  dispensation. 

Bat  our  author  has  referred  to  but  one  among  the  manj, 
and  that  not  the  most  decisive  of  the  passages  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  cite  in  proof  of  the  proposition  un- 
dcir  consideration,  and  has  thus  totally  failed  to  present  our 
argimient  on  the  pdnt  as  it  is.  The  argument  as  presented 
bj  us  mi^ij  be  thus  stated^  The  leading  prophets  from  Isaiah 
onward  unite  in  predicting  a  glorious  consummation  in  the 
actual  experience  of  the  church  under  the  new  dispensation, 
This  consunmiation  thej  speak  of  in  language  which  can,  ac- 
cording to  the  fixed  laws  of  intepretation,  implj  nothing  less 
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than  a. state  of  pure  and  permanent  holiness  on  the  part  of 
believers  generallj,  a  state  to  which  the  church  as  a  body  had 
not  then,  and  has  not  jet  attained.  As  examples  of  the  ma- 
ny passages  which  we  are  accustomed  to  cite  m  proof  of  the 
statement  we  will  barely *cite  the  following:  The  prophet 
Jeremiah,  after  uttering  the  perdiction  referred  to  by  our  au- 
thor, thus,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  describes  the  state  pre- 
dicted : 

**In  those  days,  tad  ia  that  time,  saith  the  Lord,  the  iniquity  of  Iflraei  ahftU 
be  sought  for,  and  there  shall  be  none;  and  the  sins  of  Judah,  and  they  shall 
aot  be  found:  for  I  will  pardon  them  whom  1  reserve. — Jer.  50:  20. 

What,  let  us  ask,  will  be  the  state  of  the  church,  but  that 
of  entire  sanctiiication,  when  a  solemn  scrutiny  shall  be  made 
for  heif  iniquity  and  her  sins,  and  no  form  of  transgression 
shall  be  found  upon  her?  In  language  alike  explidt  does  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  speak  upon  the  same  subject. 

**  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean:  from  all 
your  filthinesB,  and  from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse  you." — Ezekiel  36:  25. 

We  know  of  no  higher  form  of  sanctification  than  that 
implied  in  being  fully  ^  cleansed  from  all  our  filthiness,  and 
from  all  our  idols,"  &c.  This^  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is 
a  predicted  consummation  in  the  history  of  the  church.  To 
this  she  must  attain,  or  prophecy  itself  fail.  We  wait  with 
interest  for  the  time  when  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of 
Imperfection  shall  meet  this  argument  in  this  form. 

**  In  support  of  the  doctrine  of  a  present  entire  sanctification,  it  is  urged, 
that  provision  has  been  made  for  such  a  blessing:  that  the  death  of  Christ  fur* 
nishes  as  ample  provision  for  a  perfect  sanctification  as  for  a  perfect  jdstifica* 
tion." 

We  would  ask  our  author,  together  with  every  Imperfec- 
tionist  throughout  Christendom,  to  name  the  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection  who  has  ever  made  use  of 
such  an  argument  for  such  a  purpose.  We  here,  for  the 
tenth  time  at  least,  enter  publicly  our  solemn  protest  against 
such  an  argument  being  imputed  to  us.  We  have  ever  said^ 
that  provision  for  entire  sanctification  no  more  proves  the 
fact,  that  any  are  thus  sanctified,  than  provisions  for  pardoa 
proves  that  some  are  pardoned.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
argued  that  revealed  provisions  for  entire  sanctification  render 
the  attainment  of  that  state  an  object  of  rational  expectation^ 
just  as  revealed  provisions  for  pardon  render  that  blessing  an 
object  of  similar  expectation.  Again  and  again  have  we  ask* 
ed  the  advocates  oi  the  doctrine  of  Imperfection,  to  show  us 
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fhy  revealed  provisions  acknowledged  to  be  equally  adequate 
to  the  attainment  of  both  blessings  alike,  do  not  render  one 
blessing  an  object  of  rational  expectation  as  well  as  the  oth* 
er.  The  onlj  reply  they  ever  make  is:  Revealed  provisions 
for  entire  sanctification  do  not  prove  that  any  are  thus  sancti- 
fied! They  then  hold  us  up  to  the  public  as  adducing  the 
above  argument  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  prove  this  one 
point!  We  think  that  we  *^  set  aown  nought  m  anger"  when 
we  avow  the  conviction,  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  no 
individual,  especially  no  minister  of  Christ,  can  thus  misrepre* 
lent  us,  without  a  fearful  viojation  of  conscience. 

"  It  is  wrgpdt  that  if  p^eet  laactificatioii  b  Mvar  attained  ia  this  lift^  aoaft 
eta  expect  it ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  matter  of  expectation,  it  wiU  not  Jn  •onAx 
after,  and,  of  eonrte,  there  will  be  bat  little  progreyi  made  in  the  dmne  uie. 
Ivseply  to  this  argamant  we  would  aay,  that  the  hope  of  the  immediate  attain* 
meat  of  a  deaired  objoct,  ia  by  no  meana  necetaary  to  awaken  effort  for  ita  attain* 
meat,  Jacob  aenred  Laban  twice  aeven  jeaia  lor  hia  daughter  Rachel,  befbra 
he  obiamed  the  priae  he  aoofhtt  yet  aoch  waa  the  deairableneaa  of  the  object 
he  MNight,  that  it  made  the  whole  of  thia  time  aeem  to  him  but  a  few  days.  !■ 
the  worldling  prevented  from  making  effort  to  acqaire  property,  becanae  he  doai 
■ot  expect  to  acqaire  it  aU  at  once?  Ooea  the  patient,  who  ia  co«faleacent«  CmI 
iadiffisrent  in  the  nae  of  meant  to  effect  a  compile  removal  of  hia  malady,  mere* 
I7  beetate  hit  iMom  to  health  ia  by  degreea?  Doea  not  the  man  who  nna  in  t 
nee  ttrain  every  nerve  to  gain  the  priae,  though  he  knowa  that  every  atq^ 
winch  preoedea  the  laat,  will  fail  of  reachinjs  the  goal  7  AU  hit  previous  atepa 
lenre  to  bring  him  nearer  to  thit  point,  bat  it  it  actually  reached  by  none  except 
the  very  laat.  Why  then  may  not  the  Chriatian,  in  running  bit  apiritual  raeot 
pieti  toward  the  mark  with  increaaing  zeal,  although  he  it  eonvmced  that  h« 
ahall  alwaya,  while  on  earth,  be  obliged  to  oonfsaa  that  he  hat  not  reached  it?'* 

The  cases  cited  above  are  perfectly  analogous  to  tbe^e 
commonly  cited  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  Imper* 
fection,  to  free  that  doctrine  from  the  inexplicable  difficul* 
ties  in  which  it  is  involved.  The  cases  cited,  hoif  ever,  are  all 
totally  wanting  on  the  score  of  resemblance  and  analogjj 
both.  Jacob,  to  be  sure,  could  labor  fourteen  years  for  his 
wives,  aiming  to  secure  and  enjoy  them  at  the  close  of  that 
period.  But  could  he  aim  to  secure  them  in  one  year,  when 
he  knew  absolutely,  that  he  would  not  do  it  short  of  fourteen! 
Will  the  patient  use  remedies  for  the  instantaneous  and  com- 
plete  removal  of  his  maladies^  when  he  knows  perfectly,  that 
weeks  will  intervene  before  such  remedies  will  produce  that 
resoltt  Will  the  man  who  runs  in  a  race,  senously  intend 
to  reach  the  goal  at  a  single  step^  when  he  knows  that  it  will 
tftke  hundreds  to  gain  it?  The  holiness  at  which  we  are  re* 
Qoired  to  aim  is  not  perfection  at  death,  or  at  any  future  pe* 
nod,  but  at  the  present  moment  ^Herein  do  I  exercise  myself 
to  have  alwajp  a  conscience  void  of  c^nce  both  towards  God, 
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w4  tQwarda  man.'^  Wliile  we  befieve  that  perfectfam  in  Y^dk- 
9es8  will  not  in  fact  be  attained  till  death)  we  maj  aim  to  reach 
that  consummation,  at  that  period*  But  can  we  seriously  aim 
at  present  perfection  in  holinesa,  while  we  hold  iti  as  a  reveal- 
ed truth  that  no  one  will  attain  it  till  the  close  of  life!  Thi^ 
is  the  question.  The  examples  which  our  opponents  addqce 
in  replj^  h^ve  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  real  point  to  the 
^cidation  of  which  they  are  adduced.  Take  in  illustratioa 
^e  xpost  common  and  plausible  example  ever  adduced^  ta 
prove  that  we  may  aim  at  perfection  in  holiness  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  while  we  know  that  we  shall  not  attain  it,  that  of 
the  painter.  Such  an  individual, it  is  said,  knows  perfectly,  that 
he  will  peyer  produce  a  perfect  painting.  Yet  be  is  all  the 
wbibJ^MiPg  to  produce  that  result  The  iact  bene  stated  U^ 
ositii 


iQithe-first  place,  p^itively  denied.  The  painter  never  i 
in  3tri^t,  regality,  to  produce  a  perfect  picture,  while  he  be- 
£eves  apd  knows  that  he  never  will  do  it,  but  one  as  n^ary  so 
a£  practicable.  This  last,  and  not  the  former,  is  his  real  in- 
jtention,  as  he  will  avow  when  closely  questioned  upon  the  su1> 
ject.  For  the  sake  of  t)|p  argument,  however,  we  will  grants 
the  iact  under  consideration.  The  conclusion  based  upon  it 
however  is  by  no  means  sustained  by  the  fact.  The  cases  are 
in  .ViO.refpects  analogous.  The  artist,  if  we  grant  (which  is 
llenied)  that  he  is  aiming  to  produce  a  perfect  picture,  is  aim* 
i(^gat  what  is,  and  is  known  to  be  absolutely,  impossible  to  him^ 
The  christian  in  aiming  to  do  his  entire  duty,  is  aiming  at 
Wkl^  iS)  ai^d  is  known  to  be  to  him  perfectly  pracUcable. 
From  the  fact  that  an  individual  mi^nt  aim  to  perf^mn  f^ 
Ipppwn  impossibiliU^,  with  ,the  expectation  of  not  performing 
j^  it  by  no  m^aps  k>11ows  that  an  individual  may  honestly  aim 
fkt^hathe  knows  he  may  perform  expecting  at  the  same 
fyf^ethat  he  will  not  perform  it.  I  owe  a  man  we  will  suppose 
pqe^hupdred  dollars.  I  hold  that  amount  in  my  possession,  an4 
Au\p^^  perfectly,  that  I  am  able  to  hand  it  to  him.  Is  it  pa»- 
^f|ble— is  it  not  self-contradictory  to  affir^n  that  it  is  possibly 
.^r  ;n)e  ,;Se^ously  to  aim,  under  such  circumstance^,  to  pay 
ilthis  ^entire  amount,  expecting  all  the  while  to  pay  but  ninety 
;4oiJars?  Does  it  follow  that  I  may  do  this,  from  the  fact, 
jsj^uld  it  be  granted,  that  I  m^y  aim  to  perfcM^m  a  knpw:i;i  m^ 
{possibility,  expecting  not  to  perform  it?    Certainly  not. 

The  njianner  in  which  our  opponents  have  labored  the  poif|t 
jmder  consideration  fully  evinces  its  importance  to  their  caujsit, 
,evea  in  their  apprehensions.  Indeed  the  doctrine  of  Impe^ 
^fi^Uon  must  stand  or  fall,  ^s  they.rpaintain,  Qr  fail  to  piaio- 


tdti  fhdhr  poiiiioii  In  respect  to  it.  That  no  one  can  be  a 
ebristian  at  all  without  aiming,  at  least,  to  do  all  his  dntj, 
Mooe  <lentes.  That  the  penormance  of  aH  present  dtttj  is 
perfectly  practicable  to  us  is  every  where  aclmitted  by  Ale 
ffiass  of  professing  christians.  That  we  should  aim  to  do  all 
present  duty,  that  is,  to  do  whatever  we  know  to  be  perfectly 
practicable  to  us,  expecting  not  to  perform  it,  enters,  as  a 
faoAimental  element,  into  the  doctrine  of  imperfection.  Its 
advocates  therefore  must  show,  that  we  may  honestly  aim, 
at  the  present  moment,  to  perform  what  we  know  to  be  pe^ 
&ctly  practicable  to  us,  expecting  not  to  perform  it,  or  that 
tioetrine  cannot  bat  be  regarded,  as  most-palpabiy  unscriptu- 
ral  and  self-contradictory.  This  they  never  have  done,  and 
we  venture  the  expression  of  the  conviction^  that  they  never 
wiRdoit 

Having  thus  stated  and  replied  to  ^a  few  of  the  most  prom- 
ineat  arguments  which  are  made  use  of  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,"  our  author  now  proceeds  to  argue  directly  by  the 
troth  of  the  doctrine  of  Imperfection.  His  thirteen  distinct 
arguments  on  this  point  are  thus  at  the  close  summed  up  by 
himself: 

**  Tint,  We  looked  it  the  biographical  iketcbri  of  the  eainta,  aa  thef  afa 
Aoted  in  *'  the  Scriptare  of  troth,"  evea  of  some  of  the  best  ol  those  wboat 
umes  ire  there  recorded.  We  saw  palpable  evidence  of  imperfect  sanctifies* 
tieoiB  each  mea  as  Abraham,  Moaes,  David,  Heiekiah;  and  area  in  such  mw 
ii  the  apostles  of  the  Lamb. 

Seeoadljr,  In  aecordaaoe  with  the  an&t orable  partiealara  {band  in  these  bi<»> 
fnphical  sketches,  we  heard  the  Scripture  make  the  broad  assertion,  that  thera 
fa  DO  man  that  sinneth  not ;  there  is  not  a  jast  man  npon  earth  that  doeth  good» 
aad  fiaaeth  aot. 

la  the  next  plaee,  we  took  a  view  of  some  af  the  beat  among  the  exo^ent  of 
the  earth,  and  that  in  their  nearest  approaches  to  the  God  of  holiness.  In  thia 
litaation  we  saw  that  the?  were  nnoommonly  sensible  of  their  great  sinfolneaa 
in  Hb  sight;  not  only  of  their  past,  bat  of  their  present  sinfalness. 

We  then  took  a  view  of  thoae  covenants  of  promi^,  the  one  of  which  waa 
laade  between  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  before  the  ibvndation  of  the  worid«  ia 
relation  to  the  chosen  seed ;  and  the  other  made  with  the' elect  themselves  after 
their  effectual  calling.  In  the  structure  of  both  these  covenants  we  perceived 
that  the  sinful  iraperieetion  of  the  subjects  of  grace,  during  their  sojourn  in  this 
lower  world,  was  contemplated  aa  a  met. 

The  next  thing  we  noticed  was  the  provision  which  God  had  made  for  tha 
exercise  of  discipline  in  his  church  while  it  should  remain  on  earth;  rendering  it 
the  duty  of  his  people  to  reprove  the  sin  which  they  should  see  in  their  bivdiren» 
aad  to  confess  their  fiiulta  one  to  another. 

^  After  noticing  the  discipline  that  God  had  esublished  for  the  purpose  of  purify- 
ing his  church,  we  were  led  to  take  notice  of  the  disciplioe  which  he  himself  made 
aM  ef  for  improving  the  character  of  his  people.  We  saw  that  his  object  in  afflict- 
lag  iheai,  was  to  take  away  their  sin;  and  sinao  their  afflictions  were  ooattaued 
to  the  end  of  their  life,  we  were  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  to  the  end  of  their  liia 

toey  needed  their  influence  to  purge  away  their  dross. 
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illaUoii,4M  a  doty  reqairioff  j^eat  tl|oroiighiies8,  to  enable  Ch^iitiaiia  to  determine 

•  wheth^  ^ef  are  in  the  fatdi.    Theee  inculcations  seem  to  intimate  that  Chris- 
jtiMs  liave  wnetkinji;  in  their  hearts  besides  pim  hotinrss,  and  that  thieeMstes  .m 

.diffionitv  in  forming,  a  decifion  cooaemi^g  the  geiiuosQess  of  their  religiMi. 

We  then  examined  some  of  the  exhortations  that  the  Scriptures  address  to 
those  who  are  bom  of  God;  which  exhortations  manifestly  imply  their  remaining 
/dtimnty*  V^^  hiutd  the  rery  best  of  them  were  exherted  to  cleanse  themaehrot 
^ir9iDa)l,fiIthiAessof  the  flesh  ^od  spirit,  perlecti«g  holi4es|iathe(£|iurj^Gp4: 
apd  to  la^.aside  every  weight,  and  their  easily  besetting;  sin. 

In  harmony  with  such  exhortations,  we  found  that  the  Christian  character  was 
skwribed  as  orp^ssfire,  adYaneing  from  a  seed  to  a  plant  or  tree,  md  fima.tka 
,4rit  d%wn  of  light  to  the  perfect  day* 

Wenexttook  notice  of  such  prayers  as  are  prescribed  Ipr  God*s  children,^ 
being  suited  to  their  condition  in  this  life:  also,  of  many  of  those  prayers  they 

•  <iftered,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures;  and  we  found  them  lobe  adapted  la 
fthe  .cQudiuoo  at  laiats  whose  sanotificati^  ii  yet  imperfect. 

We  were  ^en  led  to  take  a  scriptural  new  of  the  Christian  warfare.  We  saw 
that  the  Christian's  heart  is  represented  as  being  emphatically  the  seat  of  the  war, 
the  place  where  the  conflict  is  the  most  severe  and  lasting.  This  led  as  lo.tlia 
^Qclusiott,  that  though  the  old  mw.  is  cmcified*  he  is  not  yet  dead  ,and  lifeless. 

We  also  tdought  we'  could  see  in  the  wdrd  of  God  a  pointed  condemnation  of 
^1  .pretensions  to  a  sinless  purity,  aa  though  it  proved  such  pretendert  to  beigqo- 
.  xaat  of  t^eir  own  hearts. 

And  iMt  of  all,  we  UHik  a  view  of  the  contrast  which  the  Scriptures  draw  be- 
tween the  church  on  eartn,  and  the  church  in  heaven;  between  the  saint  on  earth, 
^nd  the  saint  in  heaven.  And  here  we  saw  tiiat  the  diflerence  was  as  grefit  as 
between  a  state  of  progress  and  that  of  fall  attaiament-— as  great  as  between  spir« 
its  partnllly  cleansed,  and  spirits  made  perfect  in  hoUness— as  great  as  between  a 
jiffkH  qf  ,sf  ^ere  cofiflif  t»  and  oi^e  of  eternal  triumph." 

The  jeador  will  .peivceivfi  at  pace,  t^at  Dr.  Williatop  h^ 
AdFanced  DotUDg  aew,  Jio  arguments  vtbioh  hav^  Dot  <beeft 
often  and  fulljr  replied  to  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of 
tC!hri^tian  i^erfectipp.  With  these  replies  our  readers  are  al- 
)t/&9^y  top  j(aipiliar,^  p^d  anj  ep.efxdfi^  ci;e^i^i:ks  j&rom  ^^i^  oiji 
the  present  occasion.  We  shall  therefore  con&M  oavMlire* 
to  a  passing  notice  of  a  few  of  the**nK)st  prominoot  ai^a* 
;|lQnt^"  Here  presented.  Jn  doing  thi?,  wo  Ji^ve,  ^  Jh?  wri- 
tings'' of  the  individual  4o  whw^  we  9i«;  reply i^gidMrQ^^  Jb^ 
Are  us.  We  renmrk  then  «that^the  ficat  atguoient Adduoed  4>j 
Pur  author,  an  argument  universaHy  appealed  to  as  perfect^ 
pettli^g  thiB  question,  by  our  ^pppononta^,  preaent^  a  singular 
and  .most  palpable  exai^ple  o(  non  sequHsr  \n  rea^OAing; 
We4od  itreqoc^ed  iu  the  scriptures ^h^^t  such  individuals  as 
those  name^i  4i^»  ^^  particylar  periods  pf  t{Wr  Jives,  ,CiQtamv>4^ 
iinder  circumstances  of  peculiar  tempta^on,  poi-ticular  foiFmB 
of  An.  This  is  all  .that  js  recorded  uoon  the  scrbject.  ¥rpm 
such  iact^vP^  author,  in  qommon  ^it;n^il  ptb^  i^ej-^eqtionr 
ists,  drams  ^the  two  foiloviiftg  impottaiit  di^ef^ftoearrridiailr 
these  individuals  were  never  at  any  .previous  or  subsequent 
moment  of  their  lives  jfree  frp^  ^in;  aic^l  ,that  pp  ptl^^  Jbt^ 


jire  d^.  $lated  ^n  a  l9^€i4  '^^^  the  afgi^e^t  W09I4 
j6tai^  Jiim;  Wh^tev^r  iaspira}ioQ  as3ert8  as  having  been  t^u§ 
.of  9Hch  mc^  as  Ahrahanit  MjOaes,  David,  apd  H^pekiab,  a( 
^aj  4>iije  QAOi^eBt  after  t^eir  coaversioJi,  twst  b^  uadorstpod 
^  .aaaected  oot  pplj  pf  the#e  jipdividuaU)  but  of  all  othac 
iCMm|i|a4  powM^  at  eyorj  aMHoe^t  of  thei^  livc^  Part^l^MT 
fpro^  of  sii^  are  attributeid  bjipspiration  to  those  indiviplc^lf 
fii^^a^riti^lar  pi^riods  of  thfsir  Uvea  subseqi^ent  to  their  Wfk 
y)%jN^.  Therefore,  iospira^on  must  he  anderstopd  ^  imseiv 
.^ag  not  pivlj  of  these,  bat  of  all  other  converted  persons,  thf 
^;^9n^B;4i^io#  ypf  fia  iiji  sqi^  form,  At  everj  moiii^ei^  of  their 
^ivjeyf.  We  leave  it  with  ow  readers  to  discover  th#  cof^neo* 
jti^  b^etweep  the  preQ[iise,8  sif^d  conclusioo.s  in  such  a  ^y\Uk 
Jtm^  The  iv)ai9  fiassage,  1  Kings,  8:  46,  oo  wbicb  our  ^^ 
thor  re^sto  sustain  the  affirmation,  that  the  Bible  maizes  tbp 
'^jbroad  assertion,"  that  no  believer  ever  attains  to  ^  ^tate  of 
perfect  holiness  in  this  life,  must  be  strangely  wrested  frpmit^ 
flwst  obvious  meaning  tp  maice  it  express  fi^j  9uch  ^entiqaent 
7he  wo^dIs  ^If  thej  sm  against  thee,  (for  there  is  no  man  ti^iajt 
/aopeth  not,'-)  ^ust  in  that  case,  read  thiis;  )f  th^j  sixi  against 
thee,  (for  there  is  00  man  who  is  not  /siiHiing  at  every  jf^Or 
pent  of  his  exifitence  on  earth,)  in  other  words,  if  thej  should 
lis^tpen  tp  do  wbat  themselves  and  all  pther  mei)  ar^^  in  fact 
ifi^g,  at  every  moment  of  t^r  Uves.  Wjaej^  is  the  plaq^ 
kraifkiff'^n  meh  a  qise  as  thi^kt?  A  pn^er  rendering  of  th# 
fl^sage,  pn  tt^  othpr  hand,  makes  itf  ^leaniog  perfectly  {M«up 
^  the  sentim^t  it  reveals,  e<]uall7  pertii^^t^  ^  If  th^  si^ 
j^pisi$i  tbM»  .(and  there  is  no  man  who  nmjf  not  m,")  in  oth- 
.sr  wpr^s,  ^^uld  they  do  whajt  all  ii^ep  are  (iable  to  (dp,  tli^^ 
ibii^iagaiiistGpd, 

jNp  less  illogical  than  tl^ose  just  noticed  is  the  m'gum^nt  of 
.<Hir,^|^r  ba^  upo^  die  p-evpa^d  f^t,  that  thf  i»opt  f(4i>V 
J^  f^ep.  w^  in  the  mpst  ipirita^t  st^,  hi^vp  the  d^eppiit 
seose  ot  their  own  sinfulness.  Of  the  truth  1^  thp  fact  rp- 
Arr^  to,  no  e^i^M  rpadpr  pf  thp  W^  PW  dppbtr  Tbp  Jes- 
iMP^y  of  scr^>tuee  on  the  point  a^so  is  vprifi^d  byjbe  eir 
fimepce.of  t^up  believers  ip  all  pges  o(  thpwor^d.  Spt  w^at 
tttpe  cep)  fpct  IB  tjto  case?  JDoes  it  ip  any  fpr^  sii^tpil^  ^^ 
qmclosion  based  pppn  iU  Yiery  far  frppi  it.  Ifpt  tt^  fVKMipr 
im^ck  the  Bifbip  t^ropgji^MMit,  apd  k^  wifl  pot  $o4  in  It,  p  /loli* 
^.Gppfie^siw^  on  fe«iwt  of  mj  JMf  m^^  of  p^pfept  m- 
^less,  tlmt  is,  of  actpal  sip  at  thp  inMpept  i^f  P^ipg  i^ 
Wpfes^ipp^    Skfk  ^Qftf§s«ipn?,  op  thp  pthi^r  ^ppd,  always  r^ 


hte  to  putt  sin,  and  contain  the  impHeatioii  of  its  total  pre** 
sent  abandonment  What  foundation  then  do  such  comes* 
slons  lay  for  the  dogma,  that  all  believers,  at  every  moment 
of  their  lives  are  actually  committing  sin.  Paul,  for  exam^ 
pie,  in  respect  to  his  character  TOfore  conversion,  every 
where  produmed  himself  the  chief  of  sinners.  In  view  of 
his  character  as  a  christian,  however,  he  affirmed  with  equal 
positiveness,  that  he  served  God,  ^  with  a  pure  conscience,^ 
that  is,  ^  with  a  conscience  void  of  ofience,  both  toward  Crod 
and  toward  men.''  The  more  deeply  spiritual  he  became, 
the  more  distinct  and  positive  was  the  ^  testimony  of  his  con- 
science'' to  the  infinite  aggravation  of  his  guilt  as  a  sinner,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  great  fact,  on  the  other,  that  as  a 
servant  of  Christ,  ^^  with  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not 
with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  had  his  con- 
versation in  the  world."  What  evidence  then  we  ask  again, 
do  ^ch  facts  present  of  the  present  moral  imperfection  of  all 
true  believers. 

In  his  arguments  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  Ufc  of  the 
christian  is  represented  in  the  Bible,  as  a  state  of  continued 
progression,  and  of  uninterrupted  conflicts,  our  author  has 
manifestly  erred  in  two  important  respects.  He  has,  in  the 
first  place  mistaken  wholly  the  nature  of  this  progression  and 
conflict  The  life  of  the  true  believer,  as  represented  in  the 
Bible,  is  not  a  progression  from  one  degree  of  moral  imper- 
fection to;one  less  imperfect,  but  from  one  stage  of  moral  per- 
fection to  another  still  higher.  ^  We  all  with  open  face,  be- 
holding as  in^a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into 
the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory."  So  the  christian  war- 
fare is  not  a  conflict  with  sin  itself,  that  is,  with  what  the  sub* 
ject  is  now  determined  to  do,  (the  most  absurd  idea  conceivable,) 
out  with  temptation  to  the  commission  of  sin.  Hence  growth 
in  holiness,  and  the  christian  warfare  as  presented  in  the  Bi* 
ble,  are  essential  elements  of  moral  perfection,  instead  of  in^ 
plying  the  opposite. 

In  each  of  these  arguments  also,  our  author  has  palpably 
contradicted  himself.  In  the  early  part  of  his  worK,  he  as- 
serts most  correctiy,  that  all  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  wheth- 
er expressly  naming  it  or  not,  are  to  be  understood  as  really  re- 
quiring moral  perfection.  He  then  argues  from  the  precepts 
**  grow  in  grace,"  and  "  fight  the  good  fieht  of  faith"  the  con- 
tinued moral  imperfection  of  all  christians  during  Rfe.  If 
these  precepts,  as  the  author  affirms,  are  to  be  understood  as 
requinng  perfect  holiness,  then  we  can  no  more  argue  from. 


mi  ■■ 

ftem  to  ^  the  present  in^p^yfi^^o  of  christians,  than  we  can 
from  those  which  specificallj  require  perfection. 

The  argument  ot  our  author  from  what  he  asserts  to  be 
contained  in  the  covenant  of  grace  between  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity  in  respect  to  believers,  and  in  that  between  God 
and  hi$  people,  presents  one  of  the  most  striking  exemplifi- 
cations that  we  are  acquainted  with,  of  the  manner  in  which 
old  errors  received  without  examination,  blinds  the  mind  to 
the  most  obvious  teachings  of  Inspiration.  The  reader  will 
look  in  vain  in  the  work  under  consideration,  as  well  as  into 
the  Bible  itself,  for  a  solitary  passage  which  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  plainlv  or  obscurely  reveals  any  covenant  between 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity  implying  in  the  most  remote  de- 
gree the  moral  imperfection  of  all  believers  during  life*  The 
new  covenant,  on  jthe  other  hand,  the  covenant  of  grace  be- 
tween God  and  his  people,  as  shown — ^Jer.  31:  31—34,50: 
20,  and  Ez.  36:  25 — 27  specifically  proffers  to  our  faith,  a 
state  of  entire  sanctification,  and  no  other  form  or  degree  of 
holiness*  Yet  our  author  argues  from  one  covenant  in  which 
absolutely  nothing  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  referred  to 
on  the  subject,  and  from  another  in  which  moral  perfection 
^d  nothing  else  is  proffered  to  the  faith  of  all  believers,  to  the 
revealed  universal  nH>ral  imperfection  of  all  christians  during 
life. 

^  Our  author's  argument  from  the  revealed  *^  provisions  for 
discipline  in  the  church,"  is  about  as  conclusive,  and  no  more  so, 
in  favor  of  the  continued  moral  imperfection  of  all  christians 
goring  life,,  as  provirions  for  the  punishment  of  criminals  by 
the  state  are  that  all  citizens  are  at  every  moment  violating  the 
la^s  of  their  country*  Besides,  if  revealed  provisions  for 
discipline  prove  that  all  at  every  moment  need  discipline, 
why  do  not  revealed  provisions  for  the  entire  sanctification 
of  all  believers  at  all  times,  prove  their  uninterrupted  moral 
perfection  t  The  revealed  fact  also,  that  all  believers  do  at 
some  periods  of  their  lives  need  and  actually  receive  ^^  chas- 
tisement" from  the  hand  of  their  Heavenly  Father,  no  tfiore 
proves  the  continued  imperfection  of  all  believers  during  life 
than  the  fact,  that  every  child  does  at  some  period  deed  cor- 
rection, proves  that  no  child,  at  any  moment,  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be  in  a  state,  of  implicit  obedience  to  parental  authority* 
A  further  reply  to  the  arguments  of  our  author  is  deemed  un- 
4iece8S|iry.  We  will  tboreibre  close  this  article  by  two  or 
thpee  remarks  of  a  general  nature* 


1*  We  hardlj  need  to  add,  that  id  his  professed  replj  to  our 
arguments,  our  author  has  fallen  into  two  important  errors — 
misstating  the  question  at  issue,  as  we  have  stated  it — and  then 
replying  to  ouf*  arguments,  as  if  adduced  to  settle  one  ques- 
tion upon  which  they  obviously  have  no  bearing  at  all,  whei^ 
they  were  adduced  to  settle  another  and  very  different  ques* 
tion,  a  question  upon  which  they  have  a  real  and  most  dcci« 
9ive  bearing.  Such  a  mode,  of  procedure  is  such  a  manifest 
departure  from  the  universally  known  and  acknowledged 
principles  of  righteous  discussion,  that  it  is/  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  it  with  moral  honesty.  Yet  we  would  by  no  means 
be  understood  as  impeaching  the  character  of  our  author  in 
this  respect,  before  the  public. 

2.  The  course  pursued  by  our  author,  in  replying  to  the 
arguments  of   the  advocates  of   the  doctrine  of  Chriitian 
Perfection,  is  by  no  means  a  singular  one.     On   the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  course  pursued  without  exception  by  Synods, 
Presbyteries,  Professors  of  Theology,  Ministers,  Editors,  and 
all  others  who  have  attempted  a  reply  lo  such  arguments. 
Ader  speaking  of  the  argument  from  the  divine  promises  af 
^  one  of  the  hinges  on  which  the  existing  controversy  tums,^' 
Dr.  Woods  thus  presents  our  argument:  ^I  understand  ybur 
position  to  be,"  he  says,  ^^  that  the  divine  promises  and  declar 
rations  clearly  imply,  that  believers  will  be  sanctified  con^ 
pletely  during  the  progress  of  the  present  life."     When  he 
made  that  statement,  he  had  lying  before  him  our  solemn  as* 
severation,  that  we  had  never  used  this  argument  for  any  such 
purpose,  that  we  argued  from  the  promises  the  attainability  and 
not  at  all  the  actual  attainment  of  perfect  holiness  in  this  life. 
As  a  further  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  our  argu- 
ments have  ever  been  treated  by  men  in  the  highest  places  in 
the  church,  we  present  the  following  abstract  of  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  the  subject,  by  another  Professor  of  Theology, 
of  leading  influence,  a  course  delivered  to  his  own  students. 
The  abstract  was  taken  down  by  one  of  his  pupils  at  the 
time  when  the  lecture  was  delivered,  and  subsequently  sub- 
mitted to  the  Professor,  and  by  him  acknowledged  to  be  correct. 

ABSTRACT* 

**Dr,  1V,*M  d^itian  pf  SmUtykation. 

*  It  is  that  gmdiMl  work  of  divine  frace  apoa  the  hMrt  whanby  ike  ClirttUaai^i 
DeaioKe  of  holiness  is  increased— the  stability  of  his  holy  principles  establiahc^t 
•nd  his  sinfnl  propensities  weakened  and  diminished  until  the  work  terminatea  in 


)M74         ^^**  Monum  ov 

tj/Eeatum  if  tUtainea  in  tkii  Ijfi, 

\,  Bimplieity  of  mortl  lettoa.  Am.  No^rfeetieainthtftif  norefhaatlM 
niid  in  an  hoar  glass,  when  pant  are  black  gimioa,  is  purely  whit*. 

3.  Natural  ability.  Ana.  Moral  inability  may  forever  preTent  in  taking 
pltce. 

3.  The  fnlneaa  of  the  goapel  pitmsiona.  Ana.  That  theyareaoiUlaato 
lemote  natural  obetaclea,  is  freely  admitted.  Butare  thev  ao  fnll  at  to  aeenr* 
fight  action,  or  the  right  state  of  mind  ?  If  the  fnlneaa  of  the  proviaions  proTCf 
.  that  awv  are,  why  does  it  not  prove  tb  at  •//  are? 

4.  Wearec0miiunuf«<tob!rperfect  Ans.  Does  the  fact  that  t  eoaunaid  ii 
•giyen^rove  that  it  will  ever  be  obeyed  7 

5.  The  prmnists  of  the  Gospel.  Ans.  God  haa  promiaed  to  make  His  saintt 
perfect,  bnt  not  in  this  life.  There  is  not  a  promise  m  the  word  of  God  that  any 
Din  shall  lire  an  hoar  withoot  sin !  Bnt  there  are  promiaea  in  the  Bible  that  w« 
shall  *  Go  on  nnto  perfection. ' 

6.  We  cannot  aim  at  perfection  without  expecting  to  attain  it.  Ana.  We  can. 
Enmple.  Not  one  artist  in  the  world  ever  expected  to  be  perfect  Tet  all  aim 
at  perfection. 

7.  The  prayer  of  faith  aecnres  it    Ans. 

(1.)  The  armament  proceeds  upon  the  erroneous  supposition  that  in  anawer  to 
Ae  prayer  of  iaith  the  apecifie  object  will  in  each  instance  be  granted. 

(3.)  If  the  man  were  to  exerciae  the  most  perfect  feith,  and  pray  never  to  aiA 
igain,  there  ia  no  promiae  in  the  bible  that  he  never  shall.    But:-* 

(3. )  How  are  we  to  get  this  feith  7  Is  every  exercise  of  feith  a  perfect  exercise? 
li  there  any  promiae  in  the  bible  that  a  man  shall  exerciae  perfect  feith  and  not 
perfect  love? 

8.  ConsdmtsnesB*  Ana.  How  fer  can  we  rely  upon  the  teatimony  oft  man 
who  saya  he  ia  conscious  that  he  ia  perfect?  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  to  bo 
eoaseions  of  perfection.  If  he  commits  a  single  wrong  once  a  month  he  ia  im- 
peifect  Can  a  man  notice  and  retain  every  mental  exerciae  even  the  smallest? 
*  If  our  hearts  condemn  us  not,  God  is  greater  than  our  hearta,  Ac*  Paul  pre- 
tendanot  in  this  req>ect  to  judge  himself,  &,c.    (See  Cor.  4:  4.)" 

Ader  submitting  the  above  abstract  to  his  professor  and  re* 
ceiving  his  admission  that  it  was  correct,  the  pupil  referred  to 
informed  him  that  six  out  of  the  eight  arguments  which  be 
had  imputed  to  us,  we  had  never  used  for  anj  such  purpose* 
This  was  several  years  ago.  Notwithstanding  that  assurance, 
this  Professor  has  continued  from  year  to  year  to  repeat  the 
same  course  to  his  pupils  unchanged  ever  .*)mce.  A  case  pre* 
ciselj  similar,  we  repeat,  has  been  invariably  adopted  by  our 
opponents  whenever  they  have  attempted  a  reply  to  our  ar- 
cuments.  Whenever  they  have  attempted  a  reply,  they  haye 
done  it  as  shown  by  Prof.  Finney  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Quarterly,  not  by  meeting,  but  by  dodging  fiie  question  submit- 
ted, and  doing  it  in  precisely  the  same  maimer. 

3.  With  one  other  suggestion,  we  close  the  present  article. 
The  question  why  our  opponents  have  so  invarial>ly  adopted 
this  mode  of  procedure  in  respect  to  ailments  bearing  mon 
this  one  subject,  certainly  needs  to  be  ac  counted  for.  One 
solution  very  naturally  presents  itself  to  every  reflecting 
Qund.    It  is  this,  our  opponents  are  themselves  diistinctly  and 
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oieots  in  iavorof  tbe  doctrine  oif  Christian  l^erfectioQ  asacttn 
all  J  preseivted  bjr  its  advocates^  and  that  there  if  Init  one 
ibrmbf  evasieii  to  which  ther  can  i^sort  with  eVfeti  a  show 
of  argument  on  their  part«  Hence  with  one  nund  ihej  hav6 
agreed  in  evading  the  r^eal  question  at  issue,  and  evading  it  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  If  our  readers,  or  even  our  op- 
ponents themselves*  can  furnish  us  with  anjr  other  solution  of 
this  question,  we  shall  rejoice  to  present  it  to  fte  public 
trough  our  columns. 
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An  Ezamlnatloiif 

Br  Prof.  C.  O.  Fhhtbt, 

Of  the  Review  of  Finney*s  SystemcUic  Theology  published  in  the 
Biblical  Repertory^  Princeton^  M  /•,  June^  io47. 

This  Review  is  so  verj  miscellaneous  in  its  character  that 
to  reply  to  it,  in  extensoy  were  but  little  less  than  to  re-write 
the  volume  reviewed.  Everj  one  familiar  with  the  work 
criticised  bj  the  reviewer,  will  perceive  upon  an  attentive 
perusal  that  the  reviewer  had  not  made  himself  we|l  acquain- 
ted with  the  work  in  question,  and  that,  almost  without  an 
exception,  a  complete  answer  to  his  objections  might  be  quo- 
ted verbatim  from  the  work  itself.  I  have  read  and  re-read 
his  review,  and  every  time  with  increasing  wonder  that  the  re- 
viewer could  pass  over,  so  apparently  without  reading  or  con- 
aderation,  the  full  and  complete  answer  to  nearly  all  his 
objections  which  is  found  in  the  book  he  was  reviewing. 

This  consideration  has  led  me  seriously  to  question  the 
propriety  of  replying  at  all  to  his  remarks,  since  to  do  so  in 
the  best  manner,  would  be  little  more  than  to  quote  page  aP 
ter  page  from  the  work  reviewed. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  unexpected  in  the  review  except 
it  be  some  of  his  adoiissions,  and  it  is  upon  the  whole  just 
what  might  be  expected  from  that  School,  and  probably  the 
best  that  can  come  from  that  quarter. 

Were  it  allowable  I  should  publish  the  above  named  arti- 
cle entire.  But  since  this  is  not  the  case,  I  must  content  my- 
self with  making  such  quotations  as  will  fairly  exhibit  the 
writer^s  views  of  the  work  in  question,  and  with  a  brief  reply 
to  his  strictures. 

The  great  object  of  the  reviewer  seems  to  have  been  to 
fasten  upon  New  Schod  men  what  he  esteems  to  be  the  errors 
of  Oberlin  and  to  sustain  the  peculiarities  of  Old  Scboolism* 
Hence  I  am  not  flattered  by  his  so  fully  endorsing  and  eolo- 
giCTg  my  logic,  because  it  was  essential  to  bis  punpose  to 
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show  that  my  conclasions  follow  bj  a  rigorons  logic  from 
what  he  supposes  to  be  the  two  fandamen^  errors  of  New 
Schoolism. 

He  however  admits  the  great  and  even  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  the  principles  and  conclusions  of  the  work  if  they 
are  true. 

He  assumes,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Old  School  dogma  of  orig- 
inal sin  or  constitutional  moral  depravity,  and  the  head  and 
front  of  the  offending  of  my  work  is  that  it  denies  and  dis- 
proves that  doctrine  with  its  conseauences. 

The  reviewer  refuses  to  argue  the  questions  at  issue  but 
says,  ^^  We  promised  not  to  discuss  Mr.  Finney's  principles. 
We  propose  to  rely  upon  the  reducHo  ad  absurdum  and  make 
his  doctrines  the  refutation  of  his  principles." 

In  several  instances  he  misapprehend^  my  meaning  and  of 
course  misrepresents  me.  This  he  also  does  by  quoting  and 
applying  passages  out  of  their  proper  connection.  But  I  do 
not  complain  of  intentional  misrepresentation.  I  can  easily 
perceive,  that  with  his  views,  those  misapprehensions  and  con- 
sequent misrepresentations  of  my  views  are  natural. 

His  admissions  have  greatly  narrowed  the  field  of  debate. 
I  am  happy  that  this  is  so;  for  I  hate  the  spirit  and  dread 
even  the  form  of  controversy.  In  the  compass  of  a  reply  to 
his  review  I  can  not  follow  the  reviewer  through  the  wnole 
train  of  his  miscellaneous  remarks,  nor  is  it  proper  that  I 
should.  Our  readers  would  not  thereby  be  edified.  I  care 
not  for  masteries.  If  I  know  my  heart  I  am  wilting  and 
anxious  to  have  the  errors  of  the  work  under  consideration 
detected  and  exposed,  if  errors  there  be  in  it  As  the  inter- 
ests of  truth  are  concerned  only  with  the  discussion  and  set- 
tlement of  the  main  positions  of  the  work  and  their  legitimate 
consequences  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  examination  of 
these,  only  prefacing  the  discussion  with  a  few  words  of 
explanation. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

The  reviewer  complains  that  I  do  not  in  my  work  name  the 
understanding  as  distinct  from  the  reason,  though  he  affirms 
that  I  proceed  under  the  direction  of  it  in  my  investigations. 
To  this  I  would  only  reply  that  I  designed  in  my  work  to  enter  as 
little  into  Psychology  as  was  consistent  with  rendering  myself 
intelligible  to  common  readers.  In  speaking  of  the  intellect^ 
it  was  not  important  and  therefore  not  intended  by  me  so 
much  as  to  name  all  its  departments  or  functions.    I  propo- 
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led  to  proceed  in  mj  iiiTestigfttioDs  so  much  onder  the  said- 
aoce  of  scripture  and  the  reason  or  intuitiire  faculty  mat  I 
coBsidered  it  foreign  to  mj  purpose  to  name  and  define  all 
the  functions  and  departments  of  the  intellect.  I  therefore 
said  nothing  of  the  understanding  as  distinct  from  the  reason. 
Nor  did  I  name  the  judgment,  the  memory,  the  imagination 
&c.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  a  philosopher  could  fail  to 
see  why  I  named  and  defined  only  the  reason,  conscience, 
and  selAconsciousness.  Of  these  I  should  have  frequent  oc- 
casion to  speak  in  a  manner  that  might  require  explanation. 
To  avoid  prolixity  and  embarrassing  the  common  reader  I 
aroidcd  entering  into  a  fuller  account  of  the  intellect. 

Philosophers  who  understand  the  distinction  between  the 
reason  and  the  understanding,  can  judge  as  well  as  we  wheth« 
er  his  criticism  upon  this  subject  is  of  any  value.  It  were 
not  difficult  to  point  out  some  remarkable  inconsistencies  in 
this  part  of  the  review;  but  I  forbear,  as  it  is  not  important; 
to  the  trial  of  the  issues  between  us. 

The  reviewer  strangely  misapprehends  my  reasons  for 
so  often  closing  up  my  argument  under  the  different  heads  by 
an  appeal  to  scripture.  From  this  fact  he  strangely  infers 
that  I  undervalue  the  testimony  of  the  Bible.  One  might 
ha?e  expected  that  a  student  and  a  philosopher  would  better 
appreciate  the  design  of  presenting  evidence  and  argument 
in  that  order.  I  did  not  wish  to  present  my  weakest  argument 
or  my  least  conclusive  evidence  last^  but  first,  I  therefore  ap- 
pealed, as  I  proceeded,  and  as  was  natural,  and  as  I  thought 
philosophical,  first  to  natural  and  lastly  to  revealed  theology; 
inquiring  first,  what  light  we  can  get  from  reason,  and  then 
bringing  in  the  sure  testimony  of  the  Bible  to  confirm  and  put 
beyond  debate  the  positions  I  aimed  to  establish.  It,  did  not 
once  occur  to  me  that  any  reasoner  could  fail  to  see  the  pro- 
priety of  this  course.  I  must  confess  myself  a  little  surpnsed 
that  so  sensible  a  man  as  this  reveiwer  should  have  inferred 
from  such  a  fact  that  I  undervalued  the  testimony  of  the  bless- 
ed Bible. 

I  have  read  his  review  carefully  and  prayerfully  several 
times,  with  an  eye  upon  the  questions,  wherem  do  we  agree? 
and  wherein  do  we  differ?  For  edification's  sake  I  waive  the 
notice  of  several  points  in  which  he  has  done  me  at  least 
unintentional  injustice,  and  confine  my  reply  to  the  statement 
of  the  points  wherein  we  agree  and  the  discussion  of  the 
points  wherein  we  differ.  But  before  I  proceed  to  this  task  I 
ovist  not  fail  to  notice  some  striking  peculiarities  of  this  review. 
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The  reviewer  has  taken  a  most  extraordiiHlry  eeofie.    He 
sat  dewn  to  review  a  book  of  which  he  sajS) 

/  **  The  work  it  ther^ore  in  a  high  decree  logiciL  It  ii  ta  hard  to  read 
'  aa  Euclid.  Nothing  can  be  omitted;  nothing  paaeed  ofer  alighilj.  The  ma- 
happjr  reader  once  committed  to  a  peruaai  is  obliged  to  go  on,  leotence  by  aen- 
tence,  through  the  long  concatenation.  There  ii  not  one  resting  place:  not 
one  lapae  into  amplification,  or  declamation,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close.  It 
is  like  one  of  those  spiral  staircases,  which  lead  to  the  top  of  some  high  tower, 
without  a  landing  from  the  base  to  the  summit;  which  if  a  man  has  once  aa- 
cended,  he  resolves  never  to  do  the  like  again.  The  author  begins  with  certain 
postulates,  or  what  he  calls  first  truths  ofreason,  and  these  he  tmces  out  with 
aingtilar  clearness  and  strength  to  their  legitimate  conclusions.  We  do  not  se« 
that  there  is  a  break  or  a  defective  link  in  the  whole  chain.  If  yeu  grant  hia 
principles,  you  have  already  granted  his  conclusions," 

The  same  in  substance  he  repeats  elsewhere.  Now  what 
course  does  this  reviewer  take  in  the  review  before  us? 
Does  he  take  issue  upon  the  premises  from  which  he  admits 
that  the  conclusions  irresistably  follow?  Does  he  meet  argu- 
ment with  argument?  Does  he  attempt  by  argument  to  show 
that  either  the  premises  or  the  conclusions  of  the  book  before 
him  are  unsound?  O,  no  indeed.  This  were  a  painful  and 
hopeless  task.  He  therefore  assumes  the  correctness  of  the 
peculiarities  of  what  is  called  Old  Schoolism;  to  wit,  consti- 
tutional sinfulness,  physical  divine  influence,  physical  regen- 
eration, natural  inability ;  that  the  sovereign  will  of  God  is 
the  foundation  of  moral  obligation;  that  moral  obligatiop  does 
not  imply  ability ;  that  moral  obligation  extends  beyond  the 
sphere  of  moral  agency  to  the  substance  of  the  soul  and  body, 
and  that  therefore  these  can  be  and  are  sinful  in  every  facul- 
ty and  part;  that  the  involuntary  states  of  the  intellect  and 
the  sensibility  arp  virtuous  in  a  higher  degree  than  benevo- 
lence or  good  will  to  being  is — I  say  he  assumes  the  correct- 
ness of  these  and  sundry  other  similar  dogmas;  and  finding 
that  the  conclusions  in  the  work  before  him  conflict  with 
these,  he  most  conveniently  appeals  to  the  prejudices  of  all 
who  sympathize  with  him  in  those  views,  and  without  one 
sentence  of  argument,  condemns  the  work  because  of  its 
conclusions.    He  says,  p.  267, 

^*  We  promised,  however,  not  to  diseuas  Mr.  Finney's  principles.  We  pro- 
pose to  rely  on  the  re^uc^,a<{  ftbswrduM  and  make  hia  doctrines  the  refutation 
ol  his  principles." 

Again  he  jsays,  p.  263, 

*'  We  consider  this  a  &ir  refutation .  li  the  principle  that  obligation  ia  limited 
by  ability,  leads  to  the  ponclusion  that  moral  character  is  confined,  to  intention, 
and  that  again  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the  intention  is  right,  nothing  can  be 
morally  wrong,  then  the  principle  is  false.  Even  if  we  could  not  detect  its  fal- 
lacy, we  should  know  it  could  not  be  true." 
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He  relies  alloge&er  upon  the  abrardity  of  the  condimons 

to  refute  the  premises.  And  has  he  shown  that  the  conclosions 
are  absurd?  No  indeed;  but  he  has  all  alon^  assumed  this 
upon  the  strength  of  his  own  preconceived  opinions  and  pre- 
judices and  those  of  his  readers.  A  summary  and  most  short 
hand  method  trulj  of  disposing  of  the  opinions  and  arguments 
of  an  opponent !  They  contradict  our  theory — therefore  they 
must  be  absurd.  The  argument  when  reduced  to  a  logical  for- 
mula would  stand  thus:  Whatever  is  inconsistent  with  Old 
Schoolism  must  be  absurd;  the  book  under  review  is  inconsist- 
ent with  OldSchoolism;  therefore  its  doctrines  and  conclusions 
are  absurd.  He  has  not  thus  stated  the  argument  in  form,  but,  as 
every  reader  may  see  for  himself^  he  has  done  the  same  thing  in 
substance.  Now  suppose  I  should  do  the  same  thing  in  reply, 
or  suppose  I  had  done  the  same  thing  in  the  book  under  con- 
sideration; how  much  would  our  readers  be  edified  t  It  is 
very  natural  for  such  men  as  the  editors  of  the  New  England 
Puritan  and  the  New  York  Observer,  and  that  class  of  men 
who  sympathize  with  the  reviewer,  to  inform  their  readers 
that  the  reviewer  has  used  up  the  book  in  question.  But 
stay.  Men  are  not  all  of  this  mind.  Many  would  like  to  be 
better  informed  and  to  see  the  premises  on  which  the  argu- 
ment in  the  work  rests  grappled  with  and  overthrown  by  ar- 
gument, or  in  some  legitimate  way  disposed  of  before  they 
can  suffer  the  mere  say  so  or  the  prejudices  of  any  school  to 
settle  the  weighty  questions  in  debate. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  peculiarities  of  Old  Schoolism  will 
not  bear  reasoning  upon.  Who  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  oir 
by  any  affirmation,  or  by  any  deduction  of  the  intelligence  what- 
ever, could  arrive  at  the  positions  comprising  the  peculiarities  of 
the  school  above  named  ?  Who  in  the  use  of  his  reason  could  af- 
firm for  example  that  men  deserve  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God 
forever  for  inheriting,  (of  course  without  their  knowledge  or 
consent,)  a  nature  from  Adam  wholly  sinful  in  every  faculty  of 
soul  and  body;  or  that  a  man  is  under  infinite  obligation  to* 
do  what  he  never  possessed  any  more  ability  to  do  than  he 
has  to  create  a  world,  and  that  he  deserves  the  wrath  and 
curse  of  Grod  forever  for  not  performing  natural  impossibili* 
ties;  that  he  deserves  eternal  damnation  for  not  being  regen* 
erated,  when  his  regeneration  is  a  thing  in  which  he  i»  en  tire- 
'If  passive;  a  work  of  God  as  wholly  and  exclusively  as  the- 
work  of  creation,  and  a  work  which  he  has  no* more  power 
to  effect  than  he  has  to  recreate  himself?  What  has  either 
feasoa  or  reasoning  to*  do  with  such,  dogmas  a»  these 
3* 
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which  nmke  ap  the  petuUaritiet  of  Old  Scb^lisniy  h«t  t«  de- 
nj  and  spurn  them?  Nothing  suf'elj.  But  since  these  are 
the  points  assumed  by  the  writer,  no  wonder  that  he  refuses 
to  reason  or  to  take  issue  either  with  the  premises  or  the  con- 
clusions. That  will  never  do.  He  must  appeal  to  prejudice, 
and  professedly  to  the  Bible  while  he  only  assumes  that  the 
Bible  sustains  his  positions,  without  so  much  as  examining  one 
text!!  This  to  be  sure  is  a  summary  way  of  disposing  of 
all  the  great  questions  between  us. 

But  another  peculiarity  of  this  writer  is  that  he  admits 
that  the  conclusions  follow  with  irresistible  logic  from  the 
premises  without  knowing  what  the  premises  are.  At  first 
he  appears  to  have  been  much  confused  in  his  mind,  and  on 
page  !250  he  says, 

"  As  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  the  various  questions  presented  in  such 
a  work  as  this,  within  the  compass  of  a  review,  we  propose  to  do  no  mere  than  to 
state  the  priociples  which  Mr.  Finney  assumes,  and  show  that  they  legitimately 
lead  to  hia  conclusions.  In  other  words,  we  wish  to  show  that  his  conclusions 
are  the  best  refutation  of  his  premises.  Our  task  would  be  much  easier  than  it 
is,  if  there  were  any  one  radical  principle  to  which  his  several  axioms  could  be 
reduced,  and  from  which  the  whole  system  could  be  evolied,  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  No  one  principle  includes  all  the  others,  nor  leads  to  all  the  conclusions 
here  deduced;  nor  do  the  conclusions  admit  of  being  classed,  and  some  referred 
to  one  principle  and  some  to  another,  because  the  same  conclusions  often  follow 
with  equal  certainty  from  different  premises.  We  despair  therefore  of  giving 
^y thing  like  unity  to  our  exhibition  of  Mr.  Finney's  system,  but  we  shall  try 
not  to  do  him  injustice.  We  regard  him  as  a  most  important  laborer  in  the  cause 
ef  truth.  Principles  which  have  been  long  cunent  in  this  country,  and  which 
multitudes  hold  without  seeing  half  their  consequences,  he  has  had  the  strength 
of  intellect  and  will,  to  trace  but  to  their  legitimate  conclusions,  and  has  thus 
shown  the  borderers  that  there  is  no  neutral  ground  ;  that  they  must  either  go 
forward  to  Oberlin  or  back  to  the  common  faith  of  Protestants." 

In  this  paragraph  he  sees  not  plainly  what  the  premises 
are  from  which  he  had  before  said;  that  my  conclusions  irre- 
sistibly follow.  But  soon  after  his  vision  clears  up  a  little 
and  he  says  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page, 

"  We  are  not  sure  that  all  Mn  Finney's  doctrines  may  not  be  traced  to  two 
fundamental  principles;  namely,  that  obligation  is  limited  by  ability;  and  that 
f  satiafoction,  happiness^  blessedBeas  ia  the  oaly  ultimate  good,  the  only  thing  ia* 
iriasically  valuable," 

Here  he  is  not  sure  that  he  has  not  discover^ed  the  premises 
from  which  he  had  asserted  before  he  saw  them,  that  my  cod- 
elusions  followed  irresistibly. 

On  page  258  it  appears  that  he  had  finally  come  to  be 
assured  that  he  had  discovered  th^  premises  upon  which  the 
logical  conclusions  of  the  book  were  based.  And  lo!  these 
principles,  instead  of  being  manifold  as  be  had  rejpresented 
them,  are  discovered  to  be  but  two  in  number.    Thus  after 
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wtiAiAgimtmij  pageii  of  his  review,  aad  nearly  one  hdf  of  the 
whole,  be  finally  begins  to  understand  the  work  be  is  review- 
ing; and  behold,  instead  of  its  being  a  wilderness  of  premi- 
ses and  conclusions  that  mock  all  systematic  discussion  and 
exmination,  the  conclusions  are  based,  as  he  at  last  discovers, 
open  two  fundamental  positions.  Now  what  does  he  dot 
Does  he,  since  now  he  has  found  the  clue,  lay  aside  what  he 
had  written  and  close  in  with  and  attempt  to  refute  either  the 
premises  or  the  conclusions?  O  no;  but,  as  has  been  said,  he 
assumes  the  truth  of  an  opposite  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  then 
comes  to  the  grave  conclasion  that  the  premises  in  the  work 
are  talse  because  they  are  opposed  to  what  he  calls  the  com- 
mon and  the  long  established  views  of  christians. 

But  what  are  the  two  principles  upon  which  he  has  discov- 
ered the  whole  work  to  rest,  and  from  which  he  so  fully  ad- 
mits the  whole  train  of  conclusions  io  follow.  We  will  hear 
him  again,  page  258. 

'^Thetwo  (mnetplesU  whieh  all  the  impoftant  do^trinei  conttiaed  iiitbi»( 
work,  may  bo  traoedare,  fint*  that  obligation  is  limited  by  ability;  and  second- 
If  f  that  tDJoymeat,  satisfoctioa  or  happtineas  is  the  only  ultimate  good,  which 
is  to.  be  choaea  for  ita  own  aake."  "^ 

This  to  be  sure  is  most  extraordinary.  He  begins  by  dis- 
covering and  affirming  the  logical  conclusiveness  of  the  whole 
work:;  that  the  conclusions  follow  from  the  premises;  but 
soon  he  despairs  of  finding  the  definite  premises  upon  which 
the  conclusions  are  based.  Then  he  is  not  sure  but  the  con- 
clusions may  be  traced  to  two  premises,  and  at  length  he  is 
sure  of  this.  How  he  could  set  out  with  the  affirmation  that 
the  conclusion,  followed  firom  the  premises,  that  there  was  not 
a  defective  link  in  the  whole  chain  of  argument,  that  to  admit 
the  premises  is  to  grant  the  conclusions,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  had  not  discovered  the  prenuses,  ishetrd  to  say. 

Bat  what  does  he  do  with  the  two  principles  or  premises 
in  qtie&tion?  Why,  he  undertakes  tasbow,  partly  by  garbled 
quotations  from  the  work  before  him^  and  partly  by  his  own 
logic  that  the  conclusions  of  the  book  do  follow  from  the  premi- 
se^ tben  relies  upon  the  manifest  absurdity  oft  the  conclu- 
sions as  a  sufficient  rdutation  of  the  premises. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  points  upon 
which  it  appears  from  his  admissions  that  we  are  agreed. 

Ks  states  what  be  regards,  as  my  two  fundamefttal  princi- 
ples as  follows,  p.  258: 


[AvQimr« 

*<  TIm  two  pmieiples  to  wbkh  «U  tiM  impprttnt  doctnaet  cotttiMHl  in  ihm 

work,  may  be  traced,  are,  first,  that  obligatioa  is  limited  by  ability;  and  secondly, 
that  enjoymeat,  satisfactioa  or  happiness  is  tbe  only  nttimate  goody  which  is  to 
be  chosen  for  its  own  sake.** 

Again  he  sajs,  page  258: 

/  "  If  these  principles  are  correct,  then  it  follows.  First,  that  moral  obligation, 

/or  the  demands  of  the  moral  law  can  relate  to  nothing  bat  intention,  or  tlie  ehoict 

/  of  an  ultimate  end.     If  that  is  right,  all  is  right     The  law  can  demand  nothing 

1  more.     That  this  is  a  fair  sequence  from  the  above  principles  is  plain,  as  appears 

I  fit>m  the  following  statement  of  the  case.     The  law  can  demand  nothing  bat  what 

I   is  within  the  power  of  a  moral  agent.     The  power  of  sach  an  agent  extends  no 

/   furdier  than  to  the  acts  of  the  will.     All  acts  of  the  will  are  either  choices 

/    of  an  end,  or  volitions  designed  to  attain  that  end:  the  latter  of  coarse  having  no 

I .   moral  character  except  as  they  derive  it  from  the  nature  of  the  end  in  view  of 

\  \  the  mind.    Therefore  all  moral  character  attaches  properly  to  the  intention  or 

i  ultimate  choice  which  the  agent  forms." 

Again  he  siajs,  page  253: 

**1.  Mr.  Finney  obviously  uses  the  word  will  in  its  strict  and  limited 
sense.  £very  one  is  aware  that  the  word  is  often  used  for  every  thing  in  the 
mind  not  included  under  the  category  of  the  understanding.  In  this  sense  ail 
mental  affections,  such  as  being  please^  or  displeased,  liking nnd  disliking,  pre- 
ferring, and  so  on,  are  acts  of  the  i/v  ilL  In  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  it  is  the  pow- 
er of  self-determination,  the  fecalty  by  which  we  decide  our  own  acts.  This  is 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  uniformly  and  correctly  used  in  the  work  before  osv 
/  2.  Mr.  Finney  is  further  correct  in  confining  causality  to  the  will,  that  is,  in 
/  saying  that  our  ability  extends  no  farthei;^  thaft  to^oluntary  acts.  We  have  no 
(direct  control  over  our  mental  states  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  will.  We  can  de- 
jcide  on  our  bodily  acts  and  on  the  course  of  our  thoughts,  but  we  cannot  govern 
four  emotions  and  affections  by  direct  acts  of  volition.  We  cannot  feel  as  we 
Iwill. 

3.  In  confounding  liberty  and  ability,  or  in  asserting  their  identity,  Mr.  Fin- 
ney, as  remarked  on  a  preceding  page,  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  first  truths, 
and  asserts  that  to  be  an  axiom  which  the  common  consciousness  of  men  denies 
to  be  truth. 

4.  The  fallacy  of  which  he  is  guilty  is  very  obvious.  He  transfers  a  maxim 
which  is  an  axiom  in  one  department,  to  another  in  which  it  has  no  legitimate 
force.    It  is  a  first  truth  that  a  man  without  eyes  cannot  be  under  an  obligation 

^<  to  see,  or  a  man  without  ears  to  hear.    No  blind  man  ever  felt  remorse  for  not 
!  seeing,  nor  any  deaf  man  for  not  hearing.    Within  the  sphere  therefore  of  phys- 
/  ical  impossibilities,  the  maxim  that  obligation  is  limited  by  ability,  isundoabtedly 
true." 

Again  he  says  page  243: 

« It  is  a  conceded  point  that  man  is  a  free  agent.  The  author  therefore  is  an- 
Ihorized  to  lay  down  as  one  of  his  axioms  that  liberty  is  essential  to  moral 
agency." 

From  these  quotations  it  is  manifest  that  we  agree, 

i.  That  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  work  reviewed 
legitimatelj  and  irresistibly  follow  from  the  premises. 

2.  We  also  agree  that  men  are  moral  agents. 

3.  We  also  agree  that  liberty  of  will  is  a  condition  of 
moral  agency. 

4.  We  also  agree  that  moral  agency  is^a  condition  of  moraK 
obligation. 


/ 
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5.  We  aho  agree  that  so  Air  as  acts  of  tbe'  win  are  con- 
cerned, tibertj  <M  will  impliea  abilitj  of  will  to  obej  God. 
In  other  words,  so  far  as  acts  of  will  are  concerned,  we  agree 
that  men  have  ability,  and  that  with  respect  to  voluntarj  acta, 
obligation  is  limited  by  ability*  This  is  /ullj  admitted.  After 
stating  what  he  calls  my  two  fundamental  principles  as 
fellows,  page  258, 

'^Thetwoprinciplei  to  which  the  all  important  doetrinea  eotttained  in  thia 
work,  nay  be  tiaeed,  m^  fint,  that  obligation  ii  limited  bj  ability;  and  second- 
ly, that  enjoyment,  aatiahiction  or  happineea  ia  the  only  ultimate  (ood»  which  ia 
to  be  choaen  for  ita  own  sake," 

He  immediately  subjoins:  (I  quote  again  for  the  sake  of  per* 
spicuitj.) 

"  II  theae  priaeiplea  are  correct,  then  it  follows,  First,  that  moml  obBcattonor 
(he  dcmaada  ol  the  moral  law  can  relate  to  nothlngbat  intention,  or  the  choice  of 
aa  ultimate  end.  If  that  is  right  all  is  right.  The  law  can  demand  nothing 
more.  That  thia  ia  a  fair  aeqnence  from  the  aboTO  principlea  is  plain,  as  appeara 
fiwB  the  IbliawiBg  atatement  o<  thecaaf.  The  law  can  demand  nothing  but 
what  is  within  the  power  of  a  moral  agent.  The  power  of  such  an  agent  ex- 
tends no  further  than  to  the  aoU  of  the  will.  All  the  acta  of  the  will  are  either 
[choices  ef  an  end,  or  Tolitions  deaigned  to  attain  that  end;  the  latter  of  course 
hsfing  no  moral  character  except  aa  they  deriTo  it  from  the  nature  of  the  end  in 
new  of  the  mind.  Therefore  all  moral  character  attaches  properly  to  the  inten- 
tion or  ultimate  choice  which  the  agent  forma. " 

This  and  many  other  sayings  in  this  review  render  it  evi* 
dent  that  the  writer  holds,  and  therefore  that  we  agree,  that 
my  first  premise,  to  wit,  that  moral  obligation  is  limited 
by  ability  is  true  so  far  forth  as  acts  of  will  are  concerned. 

6.  The  foregoing  quotations  also  show  that  we  are  agreed 
that  all  causality  resides  in  the  will;  that  whatever  a  man 
can  accomplish  directly  or  indirectly  by  willing  is  possible  to 
him;  and  whatever  he  can  not  thus  accomplish  is  to  him  a  nat- 
ural impossibility, 

7.  We  also  asree,  as  the  foregoing  quotations  show,  that 
the  states  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  sensibility  are  passive  or 
involuntary  states  of  mind. 

8.  We  farther  agree  that  muscular  action  together  with 
tile  attention  of  the  intellect  is  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  will. 

9.  We  also  agree  that  the  states  of  the  sensibility  or  the 
desires,  appetites,  passions,  and  feelings,  are  only  under  tbe  in- 
direct control  of  the  will 

10.  We,  therefore,  further  agree  that  in  so  far  forth  as  any 
action  or  state  of  mind  is  under  either  the  direct  or  indirect 
control  of  the  will,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  tiiat  whatever 
ia  possible  to  man^  may  be  justly  required  of  him. 


11.  We  abo  agree,  that  in  so  &r  forth  «6  tfuraghts,  actioDs 

er  feeMogs  are  under  the  direct  or  indirect  control  of  tlve 

wilt,  thej  are  proper  objects  of  command,  and  of  praise  and 

Uamct 

/      13.  We  also  fiirther  agree  that  strictly  speaking  the  moral 

/  character  of  acts  and  states  of  mind  that  proceed  directlj  or 

V.  indirectly  from  acts  of  will,  belongs  to  or  resides  in  the  inten- 

)tion  that  directly  or  indirectly  caused  them. 

f    13.  We  also  fully  agree   that  all  acts  of  will  consist  in 

/  choice  and  volition,  that  is,  in  the  choice  of  an  end,  and  vo- 

^  lition  or  executive  efforts  to  secure  that  end. 

/     14.  We  also  agree,  that  in  so  far  forth  as  acts  of  will  are 

/  concerned,  moral  obligation  and  moral  character  strictly  be- 

^  long  only  to  the  ultimateintention,  and  that  volitions  designed 

I  to  secure  the  end  intended  derive  their  character  from  the  na- 

jture  of  the  end.     His  language  is,  page  258: 

**  AH  the  acts  of  the  will  are  either  choices  of  an  end  or  volitions  designed 
to  attain  that  end;  the  latter  of  coarse  having  no  moral  character  except  as 
they  derive  it  from  the  nature  of  the  end  in  view  of  the  mind.  Therefore 
moral  character  attaches  properly  to  the  intention  or  ultimate  choice  which  the 
agent  forms." 

I  wish  the  reader  to  mark  and  poqder  well  these  admis- 
sions, and  to  examine  the  quotations  in  which  they  are  made 
and  see  if  he  fully  m^kes  these  admissions  together  with  those 
that  follow.  I  desire  this  because  1  shall  soon  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  the  remarkable  delemma  in  which  his 
admissions  have  placed  him. 

15.  We   also  further  agree  that  a  physical   inability  is  a 

bar  to  or  inconsistent  with  moral  obligation.     He  says, 

**  He  transfers  a  maxim  which  is  an  axiom  in  one  department  to  another  in 
which  it  has  no  force.  It  is  a  first-truth  that  a  man  without  eyes  can  not  be  under 
an  obligation  to  see,  or  a  man  without  ears  to  hear.  No  blind  man  ever  felt  re- 
morse for  not  seeing,  nor  any  deaf  man  for  not  hearing.  Within  the  sphere, 
therefore,  of  physical  impossibilities,  the  maxim  that  obligation  is  limited  by 
ability  is  undoubtedly  true." 

I^et  the  reader  mark  this  admission^ 

16.  In  so  far  forth  as  acts  of  will  are  concerned  we 
also  agree  in  the  simplicity  of  moral  action;  that  acts  of  will 
must  in  their  own  nature  be  for  the  time  being  either  wholly 
right  or  wholly  wrong.  This  is  one  concIusioQ  which  I  de- 
duce from  the  premises  in  question  and  which  he  admits  to 
follow  from  them. 

17.  We  also  agree  that  if  moral  obligation  be  limited  by 
ability,  it  follows  that  moral  obligation  and  moral  chs^acter 
mu^  strictly  belong  only  to  acts  of  will  and  not  strictly 
speaking  to  outward  acts  or  any.  in  voluntary  feelings  or  states 


of  nuri.  ThcM  hmwn  moiml  cbafac^er  only  in  «  qnalifei 
NMe  as  pfoceediog  from  the  intentioo,  aod  receive  oharac* 
ter,  8o  iar  as  thej  hare  cbaracter,  from  that  lAtention*  Tlum 
from  his  admissions  it  appears  that  in  respect  to  what  he 
calk  the  first  of  toy  fundamental  principles  we  differ  only  in 
this,  to  wit:  he  amnns,  and  I  deny,  that  moral  obligation 
extends  beyond  the  sp^re  of  moral  agency,  to  that  state  of 
the  constitution  which  he  calls  sinful  and  to  those  states  of 
mind  that  lie  wholly  beyond  either  the  direct  or  indirect  con- 
trol of  the  will.  Observe  we  are  fully  agreed  as  touching 
eFcry  thing  that  lies  within  either  the  direct  or  indirect  con- 
trol of  the  will  Our  disagreement  then  in  respect  to  what 
be  calls  my  first  principle,  respects  only  those  states  of 
Bind  over  which  the  will  has  no  direct  or  indirect  control. 

Now,  reader,  observe:  he  fully  admits, 

1.  That  all  causality  resides  in  the  will,  and  thait  therefore, 
whatever  cannot  be  accomplished  either  directiv  or  indirect- 
ly by  willing,  is  impossible  to  man.    He  fully  admits, 

2*  That  whatever  comes  within  the  sphere  of  physical  im- 
possibility is  without  the  pale  of  moral  obligation^  that  is,  that 
a  physical  impossibility  or  inability  is  a  bar  to  or  inconsistent 
with  moral  obligation. 

The  real  and  only  point  of  difference  between  us  in  re- 
spect to  the  first  great  principle  in  question,  resolves  itself 
into  this:  What  is  physical  inabiuty? 

This  writer  and  his  school  admit  and  maintain  that  the 
bability  of  men  to  obey  God,  is  a  pro{)er  inability  of  naltire^ 
or  constitution;  and  that  it  consists  in  a  nature  that  is  whol-  j 
Ij  sinful  in  everj  faculty  and  part  of  soul  and  body.  This 
I  call  a  proper  pAv^ica/  inability,  and  therefore  I  insist,  that 
did  such  an  inability  exist,  it  would  be  a  bar  to  moral  obliga- 
tion. This  writer  will  not  call  this  a  physical  inability,  al- 
though he  insists  that  it  is  a  real  ina])ility  of  nature.  He 
must,  to  save  his  orthodoxy,  maintain  that  this  is  a  real  con- 
stitutional or  natural  inability,  but  for  the  same  reason,  he 
must  deny  that  it  is  a  physical  inability,  to  avoid  the  chaise  of 
denying  moral  obligation.  But  how  is  the  question  between 
«s  here  to  be  decided!  The  question  and  the  only  question 
thus  far  between  us  is:  What  is  a  proper  physical  inability! 
Webster's  primary  definition  of  physical  is,  ^^  Pertaining  to 
nature  or  natural  productions,  or  to  material  things  as  oppos- 
ed to  things  moral  or  imaginary*" 

Tins  writer  assumes  that  a  phyacal  inability  must  be  a 
^toi^fioi  inability.  ^^A  man  without  eyes  is  under  no  obligation 


toieoi'^ifec*  'TbisheiidinMs.  BitbesajivHtltnolesidbvioiM* 
if  traetbat  an  iniibilUy  whidi  has  its  origin  in  iin,  wliidi  cma^ 
sists  in  what  is  sinfcl,  and  relates  to  moml  action,  is  peifeet* 
ty  consistent  witti  continned  obligation.^  But  what  is  this 
rinfbl  inability  tilat  consists  in  rin,  that  relates  to,  (not  that 
consists  in)  moral  action!  Wh^,  it  is  that  which  lies  whollj 
hejond  both  the  direct  and  indirect  control  of  the  will,  in  a 
sinfbl  nature,  in  a  constitution  wholly  sinful  in  erery  faculty 
and  part  of  soul  and  body. 

But  this  inability  is  not  physical,  it  is  a  proper  inabiKtj 
of  nature  or  constitution,  it  extends  to  both  the  substance 
of  the  soul  and  body,  and  yet  we  are  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
physical,  but  why  is  it  not  physical?  Why,  because  if  phys- 
ical-, it  would  be  a  bar  to  moral  obligation.  But  this  must 
not  be  admitted.  If  I  am  bom  without  eyes  i  am  under  no 
obligation  to  see.  Whyt  Because  I  am  naturally  or  physi- 
cally unable  to  see.  It  is  to  roe  naturally  impossible.  But  if 
I  am  bom  without  any  ability  to  obey  Grod,  with  a  constitution 
that  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  love  and  obey  him,  I  am 
still  under  oUigation  in  respect  to  those  things  to  which  this 
inability  extends.  Why?  Because  it  is  not  a  physical  ina- 
bility. If  the  inability  consists  in  a  defect  in  the  material  or- 
ganism, that  is  simply  the  instrument  of  \he  mind,  it  is  a  bar 
to  moral  obligation  to  perform  those  acts  which  are  thus  ren- 
dered naturally  impossible.  But  if  the  inability  belong  to 
the  constitution  or  substance  of  the  mind,  and  an  inability 
with  which  I  came  into  being,  as  real  and  as  absolute  an  ina- 
bility as  the  bodily  one  just  referred  to,  still  I  am  under  infi- 
nite obligation  to  perform  those  acts  to  which  this  inability  ex- 
tends. Why!  Because  this  is  not  a  physical  inability! 
Here  then,  I  take  issue  with  this  wiiter  and  maintain  that  this 
is  a  proper  physical  inability.  It  is  natural.  It  is  constitu- 
tional. It  belongs  to  the  substance  of  both  soul  and  body, 
both  being  wholly  defiled  and  sinful  in  every  faculty  and  part. 
It  is  an  inability  lying  wholly  without  the  pale  of  moral  agen- 
cy, and  beyond  either  the  direct  or  indirect  control  of  the  will. 
A  man  can  no  more  overcome  it  by  willing  than  he  can  create 
for  himself  eyes  or  ears  by  willing.  Why,  then,  I  ask,  should 
the  want  of  eyes  and  ears  be  a  bar  to  moral  obligation  to  see 
or  bear,  any  more  than  an  utter  constitutional  inability  to 
obey  God  should  be  a  bar  to  oUigation  to  obey  him?  There 
is,  there  can  be  no  reason.  They  are  both  a  proper  natural 
or  physical  inability  and  alike  a  bar  to  moral  obligation.  I^ 
therefore,  deny  that  mor^  obligation  extends  to  any  act  or 
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Hate  tidwr  of  iMl  or  body  that  Ifet  wboHj  bejond  fcofli  the 
4if«ct  and  indkeci  control  of  the  will,  so  that  it  is  natiwailj 
impossiUe  for  the  amit  to  be  or  do  it 
He  says,  page  953, 

**llr.  flnef  it  fanher  correct  in  eonfming  ctmality  to  the  wil)«  that  if, 
ii  Mqnsf  ihst  owmbilitf  eztendt  so  Artfaer  thai  to  Yolanttrf  sett/* 

A^in.)  page  343,  he  says, 

'*lt  ii  a  oooceded  point  that  mmn  ii  a  free  agent.    The  author,  therefore,  ia 
nthenied  to  laj  dowa  aa  one  of  hia  azioma  that  Kberty  b  eateatial  to  mini 

FVon  tliese  two  qootstions  it  appears  that  men  have  ability 
to  for  as  the  sphere  of  moral  agency  extends.  Moral  agen« 
cj  ioipUes  free  agency.  Free  agency  implies  liberty  of  will, 
libertj  of  will  implies  ability  of  will  according  to  him.  His 
iaabiKtj  then  Kes  beyond  the  pale  of  moral  agency.  In  sap- 
port  of  hi^  position  he  assumes  that  both  the  instinctive 
judgments  of  all  men  and  the  Bible  affirm  that  there  is  moral 
obligation  where  there  is  a  conscious  inability.  This  I  deny, 
aod  naintain  that  neither  reason,  the  instinctive  judgments  of 
men,  nor  the  Bible,  affirm  moral  obligation  of  any  act  or 
state  of  mind  that  lies  whplly  beyond  the  direct  or  indirect 
control  of  the  will.    Both  reason  and  revelation  hold  men  re* 

ronble  for  all  voluntarv  and  intelligent  acts,  and  also  for 
states  of  mind  that  he  within  the  direct  or  indirect  con- 
trol of  die  will;  bat  no  other.  Men  are  conscious  that  their 
will  is  free  and  that  for  its  acts  they  are  responsible;  also 
that  their  outward  life  and  most  of  their  inward  feelings  are 
under  the  direct  or  indirect  control  of  their  will,  and  wr  this 
reason  alone,  do  they  affirm  or  even  conceive  that  moral  obliga-;^ 
tioa  extends  to  them.  That  they  have  this  consciousnesa 
is  certain,  and  that  this  is  a  sufficient  grotmd  of  the  affirraatioiii 
of  moral  obligation  in  respect  to  them  can  not  be  deniedA 
Now  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  reason  or  revelation  affirms  j 
obKgition  in  respect  to  any  thing  whatever  that  Kes  wholly  be- 
jood  the  direct  or  indirect  control  of  will.  He  complains 
that  I  assnme  that  moral  obligation  does  not  and  can  not  ex- 
tend b^ond  moral  agency  or  which  is  the  same  thing  beyond 
the  acts  of  will  and  those  acts  and  states  which  lie  within  its 
direct  or  indirect  control. 

Now  before  I  close  my  remarks  upon  this  point,  let  me  re-/ 
ooestny  readers  to  mark  and  understand  distinctly  the  exa(^^ 
uiSerence  between  this  writer  and  myself  upon  the  subjedTj  ^ 
of  abili^.    Here,  let  it  be  observed,  is  the  real  point  of  diver-    > 
geaoe  between  the  Old  and  the  New  School  in  theology,/ 
4 


What  tUd  writer  calk  my  other  fmidametital  principle  I  have 
shown  19  not  fundamental,  bat  that  it  follows  irresistibly  front 
this.  Observe,  then,  that  this  writer  ftilly  admits  that  in  sl> 
far  forth  as  acts  of  will  are  concerned  and  those  acts  and 
states  of  mind  that  lie  either  within  the  direct  or  indirect 
control  of  the  will,  men  have  ability.  This  he  repeatedly 
admits  and  assumes.  He  says,  as  the  foregoing  quotations 
show,  that  the  assumption  that  obligation  is  limited  by  ability 
implies  that  obligation  is  limited  to  acts  of  will  because  abil« 
ity  is  limited  to  acts  of  will.  He  also  holds  that  the  will  is  the 
executive  faculty,  and  that,  which  we  can  directly  or  indirectly 
do  by  willing  we  have  ability  to  do.  But  the  thing  of  which 
he  complains  is  that  I  assume  that  moral  obligation  can  not 
extend  beyond  those  acts  and  mental  states  that  lie  wholly 
beyond  the  will's  direct  or  indirect  control.  He  insists  that 
obligation  extends  into  the  region  of  absolute  impossibility. 
He  admits  that  it  cannot  extend  into  the  region  of  physical 
impossibility,  but  holds  that  it  can  and  does  extend  to  natural 
impossibilities;  that  men  are  under  obligation  to  be  and  do 
what  they  have  never  possessed  any  ability  to  be  and  do,  what 
they  can  never  accomplish  directly  or  indirectly  by  willing. 
'This  I  deny  and  hold  on  the  contrary  that  obligation  implies 
/  ability  in  the  sense  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  be  all  that 
;  /  he  is  under  an  obligation  to  be;  that  by  willing  he  can  di- 
1  rectly  or  indirectly  do  all  that  God  requires  him  to  do;  that, 
I  strictly  speaking,  the  willing  is  the  doing  required  by  God; 
and  that  '*if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind  it  is  accepted  ac- 
cording to  what  a  man  hath  and  not  according  to  what  he 
hath  not."  This  is  the  expressed  and  every  where  assumed 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  This  writer  admits  that,  '•^I  ought, 
therefore  I  can,  is  a  doctrine  of  philosophers."  But  he  in- 
sists that  the  common  people  say,  ^  I  ought  to  be  able,  but  I 
am  not." 

This  theological  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  appeal  from  a 
doctrine  of  philosophy  to  the  loose  language  of  the  common 
people.  But  I  deny  that  even  the  common  people  or  any 
moral  agents  whatever  hold  themselves  morally  bound  to 
perform  natural  impossibilities.  Now  this  is  the  exact  point 
between  us.  He  affirms  that  men  are  under  moral  obligation 
to  perform  natural  impossibilities.  This  I  deny.  He  hold» 
that  both  the  Bible  and  the  instinctive  judgments  of  men  af- 
firm and  assume  that  men  are  under  obligation  to  perfonn 
natural  impossibilities.  This  again  I  deny.  On  the  other 
band  I  maintain  that  both  reason  and  revelation  affirm  and 
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assume  tbat  wfa^  man  ought  to  do^  is  postiUe  to  luat  Ho 
adouts,  tbtit  it  must  be  fkjfiiealiy  possible.  I  insist  that  a 
proper  natuFal  or  constitutiooal  impossibility,  is  a  physical  im« 
possibility,  and  that  it  can  absolutely  be  nothine  else  than  a 
physical  impossibility.  But  I  will  not  oontend  K>r  the  word. 
It  is  the  thing  upon  which  I  insist.  I  do  insist  that  a  proper 
inability  of  nature  is  a  bar  to  moral  obligation;  that  obliga- 
tion always  implies  possibility.  This  he  admits  in  reference 
to  acts  of  will.  He  also  admits  it  in  reference  to  physical 
acts  or  acts  that  depend  on  the  material  organism.  But 
he  denies  it  in  reference  to  mental  ^cts  and  states.  I  insist 
that  this  is  an  absurd  distinction.  What!  admit  that  a  php^si- 
cal  in  the  sense  of  a  bodily  inability  is  a  bar  to  obligation^ 
but  maintain  that  an  absolute  inability  of  mind^  and  one  too 
with  which  we  came  into  being,  is  no  bar  to  obligation!  If  a 
man  is  bom  with  a  deformed  or  defective  body,  it  is  a  bar  to 
obligation  in  respect  to  all  actions  to  which  the  body  is  inca- 
pable. BiHt  if  bom  with  a  deformed,  a  morally  defective, 
aod  a  sinful  mind  that  renders  obedience  a  natural  impossi- 
bility, this  is  no  bar  to  nooral  obligation.  It  is  preposterous 
to  argue  such  a  question.  If  there  be  a  selAevident  truth  in 
the  universe  this  must  be  one  that  a  proper  natural  inability 
of  mind  is  as  real  and  as  absolute  a  bar  to  obligation  as  an 
inability  of  body. 

It  is  vain  to  affirm  that  the  inability  in  this  case  is  a  sinful 
one  ;  that  it  consists  in  a  nature  that  is  wholly  defiled  or  sin- 
fill  in  every  faculty  and  part  of  soul  and  body.  I  deny  that 
there  is  any  proper  inability,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  natural 
impossibility.  And  if  there  were,  I  deny  that  this  inability 
could  be  sinful  in  the  sense  of  being  the  fault  of  him  who 
inherits  it:  therefore  I  maintain  that  if  such  an  impossibili* 
U  existed  it  would  be  an  effectual  bar  to  moral  obligation. 
But  since  the  subject  of  inability  is  discussed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  volume  of  my  theology  which  is  in  press,  I 
will  dismiss  this  subject  and  submit  the  decision  of  this 
peat  and  only  real  point  of  difference  between  us  to  the 
judgment  of  our  readers. 

I  must  now  attend  to  the  disposal  he  has  made  of  the  first 
premise,  which  is  that  moral  obligation  is  limited  by  ability. 
He  says  if  moral  obligation  is  limited  by  ability  it  follows 
^tbat  the  law  can  demand  nothing  but  what  is  within  the  pow- 
er of  a  moral  agent.  The  power  of  such  an  agent  extends 
no  further  than  to  acts  of  the  will.  All  the  acts  of  the  will 
are  either  choices  of  an  end  or  volitions  designed  to  attain 


ikfd  md^  tlM  Ittttar  of  coorgeinvtogBo  nmnl  ohtrftcter  eif- 
ce^tJM  tbejc  derire  it  frmi  tbe  wttare  of  tiw  end  in  vieir  of 
ttie  nind*  Therefore  all  dmoU  cbanclpr  fttlftcbes  properlr 
to  the  intentioii  or  oltiinate  choice  which  tbe  agent  AMrnw.^' 
He  then  pfoceeds  to  ^aote  Ctom  tbe  work  he  u  revkrwiag^ 
and  giret  the  quotation  in  capitals,  page  359: 

**  Let  it  b«  borne  in  mind  that  if  moml  •bligatiMi  letpeett  mtkCf  the  iilti« 
mate  iatentioQ  onlft  it  foUowt  that  ultimate  inteatioa  aloae  ia  right  or  mcm^  ia 
itself,  and  all  other  things  are  right  or  wrong  aa  they  prooeed  fiom  a  right  er 
wrong  ultimate  intention." 

Upon  this  he  immediatelf  and  triarophantlj  exclaims: 

**  Row  sttingety  does  this  sound  like  the  doctrine,  the  end  sanetifiee  tbe 
means !  £f  eiy  thmg  depends  on  the  intention;  if  that  is  right,  all  is  right  We 
feac  Bfr«  f  inaejrhas  not  leoentlr  read  Plwcal's  Previnckl  Letteia:  a  better  book 
fu  distribution  at  Obeiiin,  we  sfaould  be  at  a  looa  te  aelect," 

After  qaoting  a  page  or  two  exposing  the  absardittes  of  the 
Jesuits  in  maintaining  that  the  eiid  sanctifies  tbe  means,  he 
says: 

'•How^ses  Ifr.  Ftaner'sdeetrine  differ  from  ifaeiraT  On  pw  IH  he  sajra,  in 
the  passage  just  quoted,  *iietit  be  heme  in  mind  [it  is  a  matter  at  once  plain  mod 
iBiportant]  that  if  moral  obligation  resjiects  strictly  the  ultimate  intention  only, 
it  Mllews  that  ultimate  intennon  ahme  ia  right  or  wrong  in  itaelf,  and  ail  other 
things  are  rif^t  or  wrong  aa  they  pieeeed  fiom  a  right  or  wrong  ultimate  mtoo* 
tion.'  The  only  difference  here  arises  from  the  insertion  of  the  word  *  ultimntCb ' 
But  we  cannot  see  that  ibis  makes  any  real  difference  in  the  doctrine  itself.  Both 
paitieSi  (i*  e.  the  Jeeuita  and  Mr.  Finney,)  agree  that  the  intention  must  be 
right,  and  if  that  is  right,  efeiy  thing  which  proceeds  from  it  is  right  The  finr* 
mer  ttj  that  the  honor  and  wel&re  of  thechimdi  is  the  proper  object  of  intention» 
Mr.  Finney  says,  the  highest  good  of  being  is  the  only  proper  object.  The  lat« 
ler  however  may  include  the  former,  and  the  Jesuit  may  well  say,  diat  in  in» 
tending  the  welfiure  of  theehurch  he intendathe gfmj  of  Ood  and  the  higheat 
good  of  the  universe.  In  any  event,  the  whole  poison  of  the  doctrine  lies  ia  tbe 
principle  common  to  both,  viz:  That'whatever  proceeds  from  a  right  intention  ia 
light  If  this  is  so  thenihe  end  sanctifies  the  means,  anditisnghtto  do  evil 
tlMt  |ood  may  eomej  which  is  Paul's reiiiisCio  ^  tihmitum, 

**  We  consider  this  a  fair  refutation.  If  the  principle  that  obligati<m  is  lim« 
ited  by  ability,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  moral  character  is  confined  to  in- 
temion,  and  that  again  te  (he  conclusion  that  where  the  intention  ta  right, 
nothing  can  be  mmUy  wmag^  then  tbe  principle  is  false." 

So  tben^  it  appears  to  himself  and  to  many  of  his  readers^ 
no  doubt,  that  the  first  and  fundamental  position  of  ttie  woric 
befoi?e  him  is  refuted.  The  doctrine  of  abiKtj  has  fidlen. 
New  School  theoloej  is  no  more.  But  staj,  not  so  h&t  Let 
us  look  at  this  a  little;    We  wiQ  inquire, 

(1.)  Whether  this  same  objeetion  does  not  lie  with  aU  tta 
force  against  this  reyiewerbnnself  and  againtt  every  school 
of  Plnlosophy,  Theology,  Morals,  Law  and  Equity  in  Chris^ 
tendomt  whether  it  does  not  lie  alike  againat  reas<m,  revela* 
tion  and  common  sense!  Thit  reTiewer calls  the  doctrine  tlmt 
BkQni  character  belongs  to  tbe  nltimale  intention  Mr»  Fin« 


Aey'tdoelriw.  BcthMrcune  Ibbtobe  Mr.  flnn^i^^  doe- 
traet  Lei  «8  hear  thit  reviMrer  upon  the  subject  ef  his  own 
mivt.    la  reneddng  M  the  nifajwt  of  abiHtjr  he  says,  p.  958: 

**  If  thew  priseiples  are  eomet,  then  it  followf ,  Fittar,  that  monl  ohligation  or 

lie  [ 


ta  nUimate  end.    If  that  iaright  aU  iaright.    The  law  aaa  ^evnid . 

Biore.  That  this  ia  a  fair  aequence  from  the  above  principlea  is  plain,  aa  appears 
fioa  the  following  atatemeat  of  the  eaae.  The  law  ean  demand  nothing  bwt 
what  is  within  the  power  of  a  moral  agent.  The  power  of  anch  an  agent  ez- 
ttodanofartherdiaatotheaetsof  the  will.  Alltheaeta  of  die  will  are  either 
ehoicet  of  an  end,  or  volitions  deaigned  to  attain  that  end;  the  latter  of  eonrse 
htfiog  no  moral  character  except  aa  thejrderifeitfirom  the  nalare  of  the  end  ia 
view  of  the  mind.  Therefore  all  moral  character  attachea  properly  to  the  iattn* 
tisa  or  nltisnte  eholee  which  the  agent  forma.  ** 

Here  then  and  elsewhere  it  fiilly  appears  that  in  so  fitr 
forth  as  acts  of  wiU  are  concerned  (atul  the  dogma  of  the 
Jesoits  never  did  nor  can  applj  to  any  other,)  this  reriewer 
holds  preciselj  tlie  same  doctrine  that  I  do  rojrself.  He  has 
done  utde  else  than  express  his  opinion  in  mj  own  words. 
Tbroughodt  his  entire  review  with  one  strange  exceplion  he  i 
has  maiataiRed  precisely  the  same  doctrine  in  regara  to  acts! 
of  the  will  that  1  do,  namely,  that  so  far  as  acts  of  the  will  are 
coocemed  moral  character  belongs  strictly  only  to  the  ultimate 
intention,  and  that  volitions  or  executive  acts  have  strictly  no 
moral  character  except  as  they  receive  it  from  the  ultimate 
design  or  end  of  the  mind.  The  only  exception  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded  I  shall  notice  in  its  proper  place,  and  ^ow 
that  It  not  only  contradicts  the  reviewer  himself,  but  that  it 
coQtradicts  reason  and  revelation  and  shocks  the  moral 
sense. 

But  who  does  not  hold,  and  that  too  by  a  law  of  his  own 
intelligence,  that  morel  diaracter  bek>n^^  the  ultimate  in** 
tentient  Who  does  not  know  and  hola  that  a  man  is  to  be 
jodged  by  his  motive  or  design  T  This,^  can  never  be  intelli*^ 
gently  and  honestly  dented  by  any  m0ral  agent  anymore  than 
he  can  deny  bis  own  existence.  Where  shall  moral  charac*^ 
ter  be  found  so  £ar  as  voluntary  act%4re  concerned  T  Certainly 
net  ia  the  nwacnlar  action  that  re^dlts  by  a  law  of  necessity 
fron  vditioB  or  the  egpacutive  a6t  of  ^  wiH.  It  ean  not  be^ 
long  to  mere  volition  which  rmks  also  by  a  law  of  necessity 
from  tlM  design  or  intealioi^of  the  nnad.  YoKtien  as  distinct 
froHl  choke  or  intention  is /only  an  executive  act  which  the 
dedgnine  nnnd  puts  forth  V  to  secure  an  end.  The  intellt* 
genca  of  aU  men  affirms,  (afad  this  has  been  the  doctriiie  of  all 
sdnmbiirom  timeimroemoriiil  and  dwayi  nuflft  be^  tiiat  mor« 
il  character  bekogs  to  the  ultinbte  intention  or  €bc4ee  of  8«i 
4» 
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cMi  ui  tfast  the  agebt's  cbameltribr  4hd  tane  being  iar  as 
his  iatention  is.  Sot  I  said  this  reviawtr  had  jmade  one 
strange  and  s^If-contradietoy  €Kception..tatltts.docteiae  of 
intention — be  says,  p.  262: 

**  Mr.Fimiey  eannot  say  certain  things  are  proh^ited  by  the  law  of  God,  and 
ire  thereiore  wronpt,  no  matter  with  what  intention  they  are  performed,  be- 
cause his  doctrine  is  that  law  relates  only  to  the  intention ;  its  authority  ex- 
tends no  further.  The  will  of  God  is  not  the  foundation  of  any  obligation. 
Here  he  has  got  into  a  deeper  slough  cTen  than  the  Jesuits,  for  they  hold  that 
the  law  of  God  is  not  a  mere  declaration  of  what  is  obligatory,  and  so  &r  as 
we  know,  they  nerer  substitute  obedience  to  the  intelligence^  as  a  synonjrmous 
ezpressnm  with  obedience  to  God." 

But  suppose  it  be  admitted  that  the  will  of  G(Od  is  the  foun* 
dation  of  obligation?  Has  God  no  respect  to  the  intention? 
Do  bis  commands  contemplate  only  the  outward  act  so  that 
a  tbing  may  be  rigbt  or  wrong  ^  whatever  the  intention  may 
be?''  This  doctrine  tbat  God's  commands  do  not  respect  the 
ultimate  intention,  but  only  the  outward  life,  may  be  palata* 
ble  enough  to  hypocrites  and  worldly  moralists,  but  it  is 
an  abomination  to  reason,  to  tbe  Bible,  and  to  God.  And 
can  this  reviewer  say  tbat  a  thing,  any  thing  what  ever 
is  morally  right  or  wrong  without  regard  to  the  intention? 
No,  indeed,  it  is  absurd. 

But  to  return  to  the  dogma  of  the  Jesuits.  They  have 
grossly  perverted  a  fundamental  truth,  a  truth  held  alike  by 
all  moral  agents  because  held  by  a  necessity  of  the  intelli- 

fence.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,  hot 
am  not  so  frightened  thereby  as  to  renounce  both  reasoo 
and  revelation,  and  scout  a  truth  which  I  hold  by  a  necessity 
of  my  own.  nature.  I  might  refuse  the  responsibility  of  re- 
plying to  this  perversion,  and  leave  it  with  tins  writer  to  replji 
to  the  Jesuits  as  best  he  can,  since  it  is  most  evident  that  tbe 
objection  lies  with  just  as  much  force  against  him  as  against 
myself.  All  schools  of  philosophy,  theology,  morals,  law  and 
equity,  and  all  moral  agents  are  equally  concerned  to  answer 
this  objection  as  it  lies  with  equal  force  against  them  all,  and 
lies  against  reason  and  revelation.  Why  then  are  Ober< 
lin  and  Mr.  Finney  to  be  held  particularly  responsible  a^ 
obliged  to  answer  this  objection?  Why  is  the  doct^i^  tbnt 
moral  character  belongs  to  the  ultima^  intention,  so  far  ja 
acts  of  will  are  concerned,  heresy  at  Oberlin,  b«t  orthodoxy 
at  Princeton  and  every  where  else? 

Before  I  proceed  to  point  out  the  manifest  pervenioii  of  the 
Jesuits,  I  mu^t  not  omit  to  remark,  that  so  far  as  their  dogma 
is  concerned,  it  matters  not  at  all  what  tbe  aid  is  iq[>on  whidi 
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light  itttaittM  it  SttppoMd  to  IttniMto*  Their  doetane  is 
thst  ^the  endttUKltfes  the  meant."  Whatever  the  end  it^ 
piofided  it  be  ri^t,  it  wo«Id  Mkyw  in  their  view  timt  the 
means  matt  be  nght  This  is  fullj  admitted  bj  this  re* 
viewer: 

**Iq  any  ev#at,  the  whole  poison  of  the  doctrine  lies  in  the  principle  common 
te  both,  ntmely ;  That  whatever  proceeds  from  a  right  intention  is  right,  h 
this  is  trne  then  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and  it  is  right  to  do  evil,  that  good 
may  come." 

Whether  the  end  be  justice,  or  truth,  or  right,  or  virtue,  or 
happiness,  it  matters  not:  it  is  equally  open  to  this  objection 
and  perversion  unless  it  can  be  shown  ^which  can  not  justly 
be  pretended)  that  men  universally  ana  necessarily  possess 
a  knowledge  in  ail  cases  of  what  is  right,  or  true,  or  just  or 
useful,  &c 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  in  what  sense  the  doctrine  that 
the  end  sanctifies  the  means  is  true,  after  which  I  shall 
show  in  what  sense  it  is  false. 

1.  It  is  true  in  the  sense  that  the  end,  design  or  ultimate 
intention,  gives  character  to  the  use  of  means  to  accomplish 
the  end.  The  mere  outward  act  has  no  moral  character  ex- 
cept as  its  character  is  derived  from  the  end  or  design  of 
the  mind.  This  every  body  knows  to  be  true,  and  this  no 
one  can  honestly  and  intelligently  deny. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means  is  true 
in  the  sense,  that  irom  the  laws  of  mind  a  moral  agent  in  the 
honest  pursuit  of  an  ultimate  end  can  use  no  other  than 
inetns  which  he  honestly  regards  as  the  appropriate  and  ne- 
cessary BQieans.  That  is,  his  intention  must  secure  the  ute  of 
means  and  the  means  which  in  the  honest  apprehension  of 
his  tmnd  are  the  appropriate  and  necessary  means  to  that 
end.  For  exanqile:  if  his  end  be  benevolent,  he  can  use  no 
other  than  benevolent  means.  If  he  is  honest  in  the  choice 
of  an  end,  thai  is,  if  he  chooses  an  end  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  revelation,  he  can  not  but  choose 
the  means  by  the  same  rule<»  He  can  not  choose  an  end  in 
obedience  to  Grod  and  reason,  aad  then  disobey  and  disregard 
both  or  eiiher  in  the  use  of  means  to  secure  his  endc  This  is 
inpoastble.  If  honest  in  his  end,  he  will  be  and  must  be  hon* 
estia  the  ute  of  means.  Benevolence  consists  in  the  choice 
of  the  highest  eood  of  onivertal  being  as  an  ultimate  end, 
and  implies  the  choice  of  every  interest  of  every  being  accord- 
ing.to  its  perceived  and  rektinre  vahie.  With  a  benevolent 
end  it  is  n^oMuble  for  a  mond  agent  to  ute  unbenevolent 


i«t^<ett  of  any  beii^  Tbe  saAwm  of  bcoofoknoe  is  suck  as 
to  forbid  the  use  of  anjr  but  hosevolent  oieaiit  taaecfiro  iM 
end.'  Tbe  conttitttion  of  the  imnd  is  such  as  to  reader  it  im* 
possible  for  it  to  ase  any  other  means  to  secure  an  end^  thwi 
tiiose  which  are  in  tbe  judgment  of  the  mind  the  appropriate 
means.  In  this  sense,  then,  tbe  end  sanctifies  Uie  mean%  to 
wit,  a  good  or  benerolent  exkd  secures  the  use  of  benevolent 
means. 

3.  But  the  end  does  not  sanctify  tbe  means  in  tbe  sense 
fliat  any  means  whatever  may  be  jusdy  resorted  to  to  secure 
a  good  end.  Now  this  is  tbe  very  sense  in  which  tiie  Jesuits 
hold  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and  herein  consists 
their  error,  and  from  this  resulted  all  the  odioin  and  ridicu- 
lous consequences  with  which  thej  are  cbai^^ble^  Thejr 
held  that  a  good  end  justifies  or  sanctifies  any  means  whatever; 
that  is,  tibata  benevolent  end  might  justify  unbenevolent 
means,  or  more  strictly,  that  the  benevolence  of  tbe  design 
imparts  the  same  character  to  the  use  of  any  meai»  whatever. 
It  is  true  that  a  truly  benevolent  design  imparts  its  i^aracter 
10  the  use  of  any  and  every  means  which  it  dees  or  can  from 
ih  nature  consent  to  use.  But  be  it  remembered,  that  it  eao 
consent  to  use  no  other  than  benevolent  means,  that  is,  n^suis 
which  are  in  the  honest  judgment  of  the  n^nd  the  appropri-' 
ate  means.  The  end  is  the  highest  good  of  being  in  general, 
therefore  the  interest  of  no  being  can  be  overlooked  or  disre- 
garded or  tramj^ed  down  in  the  use  of  means.  If  the  mind 
has  regard  to  the  will  and  authority  of  God  in  the  choice  of 
an  end,  it  can  not  disregard  his  will  and  authority  in  the  use 
of  means.  It  can  not  seek  to  please  him  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
end  by  means  that  are  known  to  be  displeasing  to  him.  Ev«* 
ery  moral  agent  knows  that  the  highest  good  of  sentient*  be- 
ings, and  of  moral  agents  in  particular,  can  be  secured  onljr 
by  conforming  to  the  laws  of  their  mental,  morad,  and  physi- 
cal constitution.  Therefore  a  moral  agent  can  no  more  Kon- 
estly  intend  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  moral  agents  in 
the  use  of  unbenevolent  means,  than,  mtending  to  secure  their 
highest  physical  well-being,  he  could  knowin^y  deprive  tbcNon 
of  every  condition  of  physical  comfort  and  well-being  sin4 
foed  them  only  with  poison*    The  error  of  the  Jesuits  consiste 

(1.)  In  proporing  a  wrong  end.  They  set  up  the  church  and 
the  priesthood  in  me  place  of  Crod  and  of  being  hi  genets 
This  is  partial  love  and  not  benev<rience.  Hence  any  amA 
every  other  interest  might  be  tramfi^d  down  and  set  at  nought 
to  promote  the  exaltation  of  the  priesthood  and  the  church*. 
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tioM  <rf*  the  leal  and  highoet  good  of  tbe  part  of  creatioii 
i^ose  good  tbejr  pat  in  tl^  place  of  oidTersal  good.  Thej 
oferlookad  the  ime  end  and  the  true  natare  of  beBevolence^ 
and  of  coarse  let  loose  a  flood  of  errors  and  absardities  opoa 
tbe  worid.  It  was  not  that  blessedness  that  is  connected 
with  holiness,  which  constitutes  the  real  and  nltimate  good  of 
araral  agents,  at  which  ttiej  aimed  as  an  end.  But  it  was 
rather  the  influence,  the  authority  and  aggrandizement  of  the 
church  and  the  priesthood  at  which  they  aimed  as  an  end. 
This  was  setting  up  a  selfish  and  not  a  benevolent  end.  What 
but  filth  could  ever  result  from  such  an  intention  ?     ■ 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  then,  that  ^  the  end  sancti- 
fies the  means," 

]•  In  the  sense  that  it  secures  the  use  of  such  as  the  mind 
regards  as  the  appropriate  means. 

&  In  the  sense  that  the  end  or  ultimate  intention  imparts 
its  character  to  the  use  of  what  the  mind  honestly  regards  as 
necessary  means. 

S.  But  that  the  end  does  not  sanctify  the  means  in  the 
sense  that  the  end  sanctifies  or  justifies  the  use  of  any  means 
whaterer.  This  last,  be  it  understood,  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  Jesuits  hold  (hat  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  This  U 
radical  error.  It  can  not  be  honestly  and  intelligently  denied 
that  in  both  the  former  senses  the  end  does  sanctify  the 
nieans* 

(1.)  It  certainly  is  true  that  in  tbe  pursuit  of  an  honest  end 
flie  mind  can  use  none  but  honest  means. 

rS.)  A  moral  agent  is  certainly  bound  to  use  the  means  which 
in  bis  honest  judgment  under  tbe  best  light  he  can  get  he  re« 
gards  as  the  i^^prcqpriate  means.  If  honest  he  must  have  re- 
spect  to  the  will  and  judgment  of  God  both  in  respect  to  tbe 
end  and  the  means,  and  if  honest  in  the  end,  he  will  and  must 
be  in  the  means.  If  he  is  not  justified  in  using  the  means 
which  be  supposes  reason  and  revelation  to  sanction  and  or* 
dain,  what  means  is  he  to  use  ?  These  and  these  only  are  the 
aMaas  he  ought  to  use,  and  being  honest,  they  are  the  only 
means  he  can  consent  to  use,  and  his  intention  gives  character 
to  their  use.  No  man  is  or  can  be  honest  who  has  access  to 
the  Bible,  in  the  selection  of  either  end  or  means  without 
consulting  the  judgment  and  the  will  of  God  respecting  both. 
«  But  I  am  aware  tiiat  to  leave  this  question  here  will  be 
unsattsfiKtoryto  this  reviewer  and  to  those  who  agree  with 
hint    They  will  inquire,  but  what  are  benevolent  means! 


Are  not  any  means  benevolent  which  are  necessary  to  secure 
the  highest  good  of  the  universe  ?  To  this  I  answer,  yes. 
They  inquire  again,  may  not  this  cnd^  in  some  cases  at  least, 
require  injustice  and  lying,  fraud  and  various  forms  of.  sin  ? 
I  answer,  no.  The  difficulty  with  this  writeris  thathe  regards 
benevolence  as  a  simple  unintelligent  choice  of  hapfuness, 
having  no  necessary  regard  to  the  means  whatever.  So  the 
Jesuits  regarded  it.  Hence  their  perversion.  This  writer  is 
unable  to  point  out  the  error  of  the  Jesuits,  if  he  admits, 
which  he  can  not  but  do  in  respect  to  acts  of  will,  that 
moral  character  belongs  to  the  ultimate  intention,  and  that 
the  means  must  partake  of  the  character  of  the  end.  This 
writer  and  the  Jesuits  regard  benevolence  as  a  simple  choice 
of  happiness,  and  of  course  as  possessing  no  attributes  what- 
ever. Remarking  upon  the  doctrine  that  enjoyment  is  the 
ultimate  good  of  being  he  says  p.  256 — 7. 

**  On  this  doctrine  we  remark,  1.  That  it  is  readily  admitted  that  happiness 
is  a  good.  2.  That  it  is  conseqaently  obligatory  on  all  moral  agents  to  endea- 
vor to  promote  it.  3.  That  the  highest  happiness  of  the  universe,  being  »a 
unspeakably  emdted  and  important  end,  to  make  its  attainment  the  object  of 
life,  i«  a  noble  principle  of  action.  4.  Consequently  this  theory  of  moral'obli- 
gation  is  inconceivably  more  elevated  than  that  which  makes  self-love  the  ulti- 
mate principle  of  action,  and  bur  own  happiness  the  highest  object  of  pursuit; 
That  the  error  of  the  theory  is  making  emjoyment  the  highest  and  only  intriDsic 
or  real  good*  6.  That  this  error  derives  no  countenance  from  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  represents  love  to  God  and  love  to  our  neighbor  as  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.  To  derive  any  arguii)^t  6^91  this  source  Mr.  Finney  must  first  take  the 
truth  of  his  theory  for  granted.  To  prove  that  all  love  is  benevolence,  it  most 
be  assumed  that  happiness  is  the  only  good.  If  love  is  vastly  more  than  be- 
nevolence, if  a  disposition  to  promote  luippiness  is  only  one  and  that  one  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  that  comprehensive  excellence  which  the  scriptures  call ,  love, 
his  argument  is  worth  nothing.  In  accordance  with  that  meaning  of  the  term, 
which  universal  usage  has  given  it,  any  out-going  of  the  soul,  whether  under 
the  form  of  desire,  afifectien,  complacency,  reverence,  delight  towards  aa  ap- 
propriate object,  is  in  the  Bible  called  love.  To  squeeze  all  this  down,  and 
wure-draw  it  through  one  pin  hole,  is  as  impossible  as  to  change  the  nature  of 
the  human  soul.  Every  man,  not  a  slave  to  some  barren  theory  of  the  under- 
standing, knows  that  love  to  God  is  not  benevolence  ;  that  it  is  approbation, 
complacency,  delight  in  his  moral  excellence,  reverence,  gratitude,  devotion* 

The  reason  then  why  the  scriptures  represent  love  as  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
is  twofold.  First,  because  love  to  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  involves  in  it  ap- 
probation of  all  conceivable  forms  of  moral  excellence,  and  consequent  cong;e^ 
niality  of  soul  with  it  under  all  those  forms.  He  who  really  loves  a  God  oi 
truth,  justice,  purity,  mercy  and  benevolence,  is  himself  truthful,  just,  holy, 
merciful  and  kind.  Secondly,  because  love  to  God  and  man  will  secure  all  obe- 
dience to  the  precepts  of  the  law.  We  may  admit  therefore  that  love  is^e 
fulfilling  of  the  law,  without  being  sophisticated  into  believing,  or  rather  aaying* 
that  faith  is  love,  justice  is  love,  patience  love,  humility  love. " 

Upon  this  I  remark, 

h  That  he  here  distinctly  admits  that  enjoyment  or  happi* 
ness  is  kn  ultimate  good.   . 
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is!.  That  his  virtue  to  choose  it  and  intend  to  promote  it 
as  an  altimate  good  and  to  make  its  attainment  the  object  of 
fife. 

3.  Consequently  there  must  be  a  law  requiring  benevolence. 

4.  It  must  be  always  right  to  obey  this  law.  That  is,  if 
diere  be  a  moral  law  requiring  that  the  highest  enjoyment  or 
happiness  of  the  universe  shall  be  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end 
or  as  a  good  in  itself  and  that  all  moral  agents  shall  conse- 
crate  themselves  to  the  promotion  of  it,  then  benevolence  is 
always  a  duty,  and  it  must  be  always  right  to  aim  at  promo- 
ting this  end  and  to  use  the  appropriate  means  to  this  end. 

5.  But  here  the  reviewer  stumbles  and  does  not  see  why 
this  position  which  he  seems  to  overlook  as  really  his  own 
position,  does  not  lie  open  to  the  objection,  that  even  injus- 
tice, fraud,  lying,  oppression  or  murder  itself  may  be  inno- 
cently resorted  to,  nay  that  they  may  become  a  duty  and 
therefore  virtues  if  demanded  as  the  necessary  means  of  the 
highest  happiness  of  the  universe.  The  difficulty, as  has  been 
said,  in  this  reviewer's  mind  lies  in  his  overlooking  the  attri- 
butes of  benevolence.  He  regards  it  manifestly  as  having  no 
attributes;  as  consisting  in  a  mere  blind  choice  of  happiness 
without  any  necessary  regard  to  the  means  by  which  it  can 
be  and  is  to  be  secured.  Now  this,  as  I  have  shown  in  the 
work  under  consideration,  is  a  radical  error  in  respect  to  the 
natare  of  benevolence.  I  have  there  attempted  to  show  that 
the  very  nature  and  essence  of  benevolence  implies  and  in- 
cludes a  regard  to  all  the  laws  of  the  constitution  of  sentient 
beings  and  especially  of  moral  agents;  that,  therefore, justice, 
truthfulness,  righteousness,  &c.,  were  attributes  of  benevo- 
lence, and  that,  therefore,  the  law  of  benevolence  could  nev- 
er sanction  the  violation  of  any  of  these,  for  the  good  reason 
that  they  are  essential  attributes  of  benevolence.  Benevo- 
leace  is  a  choice  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  reason. 
Reason  not  only  demands  the  choice  of  the  highest  happiness 
of  being  as  an  end,  but  at  the  same  time  and  just  as  absolutely 
affirms,  that  conformity  to  the  laws  of  our  being  is  the  appro- 
priate Means  or  is  a  condition  of  securing  that  end.  The  Cre- 
ator has  so  constituted  us  that  our  nature  itself  indicates  and 
points  out  the  conditions  and  indispensable  means  of  our 
highest  ultimate  enjoyment  Moral  law,  or  the  law  of  nature 
is  nothing  else  than  this  indication  of  our  natures,  announced 
and  eniimed  bv  the  authority  of  God.  Our  body  has  its 
necessities  and  is  endowed  with  those  appetences  that 
indicate  the  means  of  its  highest  health  and  perfection. 
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Food  ami  drink  are  necessaiy  means  of  its  welM>eiBff. 
Hence  appetites  temiiBatiog  on  these  necestarjr  means.  So 
the  soul  has  its  wants*  The  reason  indicates  the  means  of 
meeting  its  necessities.  The  end  demanded  by  the  reason  is 
the  highest  good  of  nniversal  being,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  of 
every  being  in  particular.  The  means  or  conditions  it  affirow 
to  be  universal  conformity  to  the  laws  of  oar  being,  especially 
to  moral  law.  The  reason  has  its  ideas  of  the  intrinsically 
and  the  relatively  valuable,  of  moral  law  and  moral  oUigatioD 
to  will  the  intrinsically  valuable  with  the  conditions  and 
means  to  that  end.  It  has  also  the  idea  of  the  moral  right" 
nesi  and  justice  of  thus  willing  and  pf  the  wrongness  of  semsh 
willing.  It  ako  has  the  idea  of  the  moral  beauty,  fitness, 
and  propriety  of  benevolence  both  as  it  respects  the  end 
upon  which  it  terminates  and  also  as  it  respects  the  conditions 
or  means  by  which  its  end  is  to  be  secured.  Hence  it  has 
the  idea  of  moral  excellence  or  of  praise  and  blameworthiness, 
and  affirms  that  the  benevolent  ought  to  be  at  least  ulti- 
mately happy,  and  that  of  this  happiness  he  can  not  be  justly 
deprived  but  by  his  own  consent;  that  the  selfish  man  who 
refuses  to  will  the  good  of  being  in  general  deserves  no  good 
himself,  and  that  on  the  contrary,  he  deserves  to  be  deprived 
of  good  and  to  be  made  miserable.  The  reason  demands 
that  he  be  made  miserable  unless  he  becomes  benevolent* 
These  ideas  are  necessarily  in  the  mind  of  a  moral  SNgeot. 
Mow  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  reason  affirms 
the  moral  obligation  of  all  moral  agents  to  conform  their  wills 
to  these  ideas,  and  God  also  commands  the  same.  This  is  ^ 
what  is  truly  meant  by  moral  law  or  the  law  of  nature.  It 
is  the  btw  of  God.  It  is  the  authoritative  command  of 
God  ana  of  reason  that  the  will  of  every  moral  ^ent  be  con- 
formed to  these  ideas.  Tim  conibemily  both  God  and  rear 
SOB  a&*m  to  be  the  indispensable  condition  of  tiie  idtimate 
and  Mghest  enjoyment  of  moral  f^ents. 

Bat  this  writes,  it  would  seem,  sees  no  way  to  avoid  the  oon-* 
elusions  aftd  errors  of  the  Jesuits  bat  by  assuming  that  the  law 
of  rights  justice  &c,is  distinct  from  and  may  be  opposed  to 
the  law  of  benevolence ;  that,  therefore,  certain  tfaincs  are 
ri^t  or  wrong  in  themselves  as  violations  of  liie  law  of  right 
entirely  irrespective  of  their  relation  to  the  law  of  benevo* 
lence  ;  that  certain  acts  are  wrong  such  as  stealing,  fraud,  I  jr. 
ing,  &c,  entirely  irrespective  of  their  relations  to  the  law  of 
beaevokoce  and  only  on  account  of  thdr  being  violations  of 
the  Uw  of  right,  and  ako  wholly  irre^c^ive  m  ttle  ohimatt^ 
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inlefttiDii  or  end  in  view  of  the  oiiod.  He  also  regards  right, 
•sd  jiifldce,  9ad  truth  Ac.  «•  disliDct  groondfl  of  moral  obli-' 
gatioB^aod  cOMequeotlj  hemvat,  if  consistciit,  bold  that  &ere 
are  distinct  kws  of  right,  taroth,  justice  &c  ;  that  is,  that 
tbese  laws  are  distinet  from  the  lia  w  of  beneToleoce  in  such  a 
seose  tb«t  benevolence  may  sometimes  be  a  Tiolation  of  the 
law  of  right ;  that  a  choice  of  the  highest  happiness  of  be- 
iagand  an  intention  to  promote  it  and  to  use  the  necessary 
means,  may  be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  right,  of  justice,  or  of 
troth,  and  in  all  such  cases,  thai  beaevc^nce  would  not  be 
right  butwrone.  The  assumption  of  this  writer  must  be 
that  the  lawof  right,  of  justice  &c.  are  distinct  moral  laws 
above  the  law  of  benevolence  in  such  a  sense  that,  should  they 
ever  come  into  conflict,  as  it  is  supposed  they  may,  the  law 
of  benevolence  is  superseded,  suspended,  or  limited  by  the 
law  oft  right,  &c.  By  taking  this  ground  he  thinks  to  avoid 
the  rock  upon  which  the  Jesuits  have  split  To  a  Jesuit  who 
should  affirm  the  lawfulness  of  sacrificing  truth,  right,  justice, 
to  promote  the  highest  good  or  happiness,  he  would  reply: 
Stay,  this  thing  is  wron^,  or  right,  or  just  in  itself,  and  there- 
fore right,  or  wrong,  or  just,  whether  the  law  of  benevolence 
requires  or  prohibits  it  Or  he  would  say,  God  commands  or 
forbids  it,  *^  therefore  it  is  right  or  wrong,  whatever  the  inten- 
tion may  he.^  ,  But  suppose  the  Jesuit  should  make  right  his 
end,  or  truth,  or  justice,  and  assume  that  these  are  distinct 
grounds  of  moral  obligation',  as  this  writer  does,  and  should 
say,  right,  or  truth,  or  justice  requires  that  such  and  such 
thin^  should  be  done,  whether  the  law  of  benevolence  re- 
quires them  or  not,  and  therefore  they  are  right  or  wrong  in 
^emselves,  and  the  law  of  benevolence  must  be  limited  and 
sas)>ended?  that  sin  deserves  punishment,  and  must  be  pun^ 
ished,  it  is  right  per  «e,  and  therefore  foipveness  is  wrong /mt 
If,  and  thus  set  aside  the  plan  of  salvation  t  The  fact  is,  the 
true  and  only  proper  answer  to  the  Jesuit  is  that  the  law  of 
benevolence  includes  the  law  of  right  and  truth  and  justice 
4Wj  (hat  these  are  not  distinct  laws  that  may  come  into  col- 
lision with  each  other;  that  truthfulness  and  justice  and  right- 
eousness are  only  attributes  of  benevolence;  that  is,  they  are 
only  bene¥oIeAce  contemplafed  in  its  relations  to  moral  law; 
th«t  beii«Toletce<:an  never  sacrifice  right,  nor  right  benevor 
lemse,  for  one  ia  Onfy  an  aUribute  of  the  other. 

But  since  this  writer  asstunes  that  there  are  divers  founda- 
tions or  ereimds  of  moral  obligation,  and  since  his  whole  er- 
ror may  be  traced  to  this  assumption,  it  is  necessary  to  ente^ 
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opon  an  examittation  of  this  subject  This  ^slk»I  bave 
discussed  at  lenght  in  the  work  under  review,  but  tfiis  wriler 
has  not  replied  to  my  argument,  and,  as  I  bare  said,  for  this 
reason  I  have  doubted  the  proprie^  of  mj  repJjing  at  all  to 
his  assumptions.  A  sufficient  refutation  of  his  assumptbn 
that  ther^  are  divers  grounds  of  mora)  obligation,  might  be 
quoted  verbatim  from  the  work  revkwed.  But  it  would  occu- 
py too  much  room  for  our  article.  I  will,  therefore,  condense 
as  much  as  possible  the  substance  of  the  argument  upon  that 
subject,  as  mr  as  is  necessary  to  reply  to  this  reviewer. 

1.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  present  inquiry  respects 
acts  of  wilU  since  to  no  other  can  the  objection  arising  out  of 
th^  perversion  of  the  Jesuits  apply. 

3.  Let  it  be  remembered  also  that  this  writer  admits  that 
all  intelligent  acts  of  will  are  either  choices  or  volitions;  that 
is  that  they  consist  in  the  choice  of  an  end  or  volitions  to  se- 
cure an  end. 

3.  He  also  admits  that  in  respect  to  acts  of  will  moral  ob- 
ligation belongs  strictly  only  to  the  choice  of  an  end  or  to  the 
ultimate  intention.  In  this  all  schools  must  agree.  The 
moral  law  or  laws,  then^  so  far  as  acts  of  will  are  concerned 
must  be  lams  of  choice  or  of  ultimate  intention^  the  ultimate 
intention  or  choice  always  implying  the  choice  of  all  the 
appropriate  conditions  and  means  of  securing  the  end  upon 
which  it  terminates. 

4.  Moral  law  and  moral  obligation  respect  the  choice  of 
an  ultimate  end,  or  of  something  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  what 
it  is  in  and  of  itself,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  is  what  it  is. 

.  5.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  ground  of  the  obligation 
must  be  found  in  the  thing  itself  which  is  to  be  chosen  lor  its 
own  sake.  That  is,  it  must  be  worthy  of  being  chosen  for 
what  it  is  in  and  of  itself.  The  thing  of  itself  must  be 
^  such  as  to  impose  obligation  to  choose  it  by  virtue  of  its  own 
nature. 

6.  A  ground  or  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  then^  must 
be  .that  which,  upon  condition  of  moral  aeency,  can  and  does 
impose  obligation  of  itself  to  choose  itself  as  an  ultimate  end. 

7.  That  which  is  a  ground  of  moral  obligation,  mmt  impooo 
"oUigaiion  under  all  circumstances;  that  is,  its  own  natore 
being  such  that  it  ought  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake,  it  al- 
ways and  necessarily  imposes  obligation  upon  a  moral  a^Dt 
to  choose  it  as  an  ultimate  end.  It  can  never  be  wrong  bot 
always  right  to  choose  it. 
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6.  Moral  hm  h  the  rale  that  reqirires  tl^s  altinate  end^ 
#r,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  these  ultimate  ends,  to  be  cho- 
lea  fbr  thrir  own  sake.  Observe:  moral  obligation,  it  is  adp- 
mitted  so  fitr  as  acts  of  the  will  are  concerned  respects  only 
altknate  intention  or  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end  or  of 
•smedunc  for  its  own  sake,  together  with  the  condition  and 
means  of  securing  it  This  something  must  be  of  such  a 
aatore  as  to  be  worthj  x>f  being  chosen  for  its  own  sake. 
This  nature  enforces  the  obligation  toxhoose  it  The  law  it 
the  affirmation  of  God  and  of  reason  that  the  thing  ought  to 
ke  chosen  for  its  own  sake  Let  it  then  be  distinctly  borne  in 
Duod  that  there  can  be  no  moral  law  enforcing  obligation 
to  choose  an  ultimate  end  except  the  nature  of  the  end  be 
such  as  to  deserve  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake;  and  all  moral 
law  does  and  must  require  the  choice  of  any  thing  as  an  ultir 
mate  end  for  this  reason^  that  is,  for  its  own  sake* 

9.  It  is  admitted  that  the  intrinsically  valuable  must  be  a 
ffround  of  moral  obligation.  To  deny  this  were  to  deny  a 
Irst-truth,  for  by  the  valuable  we  mean  that  which  is  a  good 
to  beins,  something  that  is  worthy  of  being  chosen  for  its 
own  sake;  and  is  it  not  self-evident  that  what  is  worthy  of 
being  chosen  for  its  own  sake  ought  to  be  so  chosen  as  has 
been  said. 

10.  It  is  admitted  also  that  enjoyment  is  intrinsically  valu- 
able, and  therefore  that  it  is  a  ground  of  moral  obligatioi^ 
that  is,  that  it  imposes  obligation  on  a  moral  agent  to  choose 
it  as  ah  ultimate  good  or  end;  that,  therefore,  it  is  always 
duty  to  intend  or  choose  the  highest  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
UDiverse  as  an  end,also  to  use  the  necessary  means  tothatendy 

11.  It  is  admitted  that  entire  consecration  to  this  end  is 
virtuous;  that  is,  that  it  is  always  right  to  be  entirely  cons^^ 
crated  to  &e  promotion  of  the  highest  glory  of  God  and  the/ 
highest  well  being  of  the  universe.    Now  the  enquiry  before  1 
us  is,  can  ^re  be  any  other  ground  of  moral  obugationti 
any  other  end  than  the  valuable  to  being  which  ought  to  be) 
chosen  for  its  own  sake?    Any  thing  else  than  the  valuable  | 
that  can  of  itself  impose  obligation  to  choose  it  for  its  own 
•aket    The  writer  whose  views  we  are  examining  must  hold  * 
that  tiiere  are  other  ukmiate  ends  or  grounds  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, other  things  than  the  intrinsically  valuable  to  being  that . 
can  of  themselves  not  only  impose  obligation,  but  can  set^ 
aside  the  law  of  b^ievolence,  as  has  been  said.    He  tMahi 
by  this  assumption  to  avoid  the  rock  upon  which  the  Jesuits  / 
have  split    He  holds  that  the  will  of  God  is  a  ground  or' 
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^fidatlM  of  obligation,  and  comirfaitis  of  me  ht  imjing  it 
If  the  will  of  God  be  a  foondatiM  of  obligatioD,  tb^i  it  can, 
upon  tiie  conditioiiB  of  moral  agencj,  inposa  abligatioa  of 
itself.  Bat  moral  obligation  in  our  present  inqai^  respecti 
actft  of  wiH  and  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end.  Now,  wbat 
is  ^  ultimate  end  which  the  will  of  God  done  can  impose 
oUigatioti  to  choose!  Observe-^n  ultimate  end  is  sooio- 
tt^ng  chosen  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  a  reason  out  of  iteri^ 
but  for  a  reason  within  itself,  that  is,  for  its  own  nature;  If 
<fte  wiH  of  God  can  be  a  foundation  of  obligation  to  choose 
to  ultimate  end,  that  end  must  be  the  will  of  Crod  itsetf.  But 
this  is  absurd.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  affirm  that  the  wiU  of 
God  is  the  ground  or  a  ground  of  obligaticNi  to  choose  anj 
ultimate  end  whatev^er;  for  the  ground  of  &e  obligation  ncNMt 
^  die  natuf  e  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  end  itsdf.  God  re- 
quires us  to  will  his^good;  Now  are  we  to  w91  good  to  Urn 
because  of  its  own  Value  to  him^  or  because  he  commands  itT 
If  his  will  is  the  reason  or  ground  of  the  obligation,  <n*  a 
ground  of  the  obligation  that  could  of  itself  impose  obligi^ 
tion,  then  if  he  should  command  us  to  will  eyi)  to  him  as  an 
ultimate  end,  we  should  be  under  obligation  to  obey.  In  this 
case  obligations  would  be  opposites,  and  of  course  opponiD 
duties  would  exist  The  well  being  of  God  is  intrinsictdly  and 
i^nitely  valuable;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  unalterably  right 
to  will  it  But  if  God's  will  can  of  itself  impose  ob%ati0tt 
to  wiilr  an  ultimate  end,  and  should  he  command  us  to  wiH 
evil  instead  of  good  to  him,  it  would  impose  a  contrarj  c»bB- 
gation.  What!  should  we  love  God  or  wilt  his  good,  not  ke^ 
cause  his  well  being  is  infinitely  valuable,  b«t  because  he 
commands  it?  God's  will  is  always  authoritative  and  imposes 
Obligation,  not  in  the  sense  of  its  being  a  foundation  of  obli- 
gation, but  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  infallible  declaration  of 
the  law  of  nature  or  of  the  end  at  wMch  in  the  nature  ^ 
•things  moral  agents  ought  to  aim  and  of  the  conditions  or 
tneans  of  this  end.  But  this  writer  adndts  that  it  is  not  Hie 
mbitnmf  will  of  God  which,  except  in  some  cases,  is  a  ground 
or  foundation  of  obligation.    He  says,  pages  964 — 6: 

^^Mr.  Fkney'sbookismacktipof  faalf-trntht.  It  it  trae  thtt  the  #ift  af 
■CM  diroreed  from  his  infinite  wisdon  tad  exeayeaee^  meii  arbcuirf  wdi»  is 
not  th^  fbandation  of  moral  ol)ligatibii.  But  the  preceptiTe  will  of  God.  is  bat 
the  revelation  of  his  nature,  the  expression  of  what  that  nature  is,  sees  to  be 
Tight  and  approTos.  It  is  also  true  that  some  things  are  right  because  GM  wttii 
eroonmsndsthemt  andthiithe  wt]faothettlattgebc€tive^]r«rer^^  8«M 
of  his  inreceptSy  therefore,  are  founded  on  his  own  immutable  nature,  others  cm 
the  peculiar  relations  of  man,  and  others  again  upon  his  simple  command.  We 
ean^ve  no  Ugher  eridence  that  a  thing  is  right,  lihaa  the  csmnMuid  of  r" 
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•ftdlutcooMMod  oiMUciaii  obliflitiMitaoMioaM,  wlMthtr  wa  Mt  «ef  tkr 
reaion  of  the  precept  or  not,  or  whether  it  have  any  reason  apart  from  hia  good 
pleasure.  Mr.  Finney  is  right  so  &r  aa  saying  that  the  will  of  God,  consiaered 
•smtioQid,  gsowMJitPS  ^lawn,  is  not  the  oltiniate  feoidatiea  of  moral  obli- 
gstiea,  bat  his  wiU  as  the  leveUtioa  of  the  infinitely  ^tifeot  aatore  of  Qody  is 
not  merely  the  rule,  but  ground  of  obligation  to  his  creatures. " 

What  doei  he  mean  by  the  preceptive  will  of  God  beiog 
the  revelation  of  his  nature,  the  expression  of  what  thatt  na- 
ture is  and  sees  to  be  right  and  approves?  If  this  has  any 
meaning,  it  is  only  anotb^r  way  of  ea^ressing  the  very  doo- 
triae  of  the  book  be  was  reviewing;  but  being  thrown  int^ 
this  n^stical  form,  it  conceals  the  fact  that  1^  agrees  with 
me.  I  said  that  the  moral  law  has  its  foundation  in  the  ma- 
ture of  God  and  is  an  ideaveternally  existing  in  the  divine  rQ»- 
.^OA,  of  the  course  of  willing  that  is  obligatory  upon  him  and 
upon  all  moral  agents  and  that  the  expression  of  thb  law  by 
commandment  imposes  obUgatioD  upon  us,  not  fundamentally 
because  God  wills  it  (for  this  course  of  wUling  would  be  ob- 
ligatory upon  us  if  G^  forbade  it;)  but  his  will  imposes  obli- 
^tioo  for  the  reason  that  it  is  an  iniallible  declaration  of  wbm^ 
infinite  intelligence  sees  to  be  right.  Law  is  given  by  the 
intellect,  and  not  by  the  will  of  any  being.  Will  may  ex- 
press and  declare  it,  as  God's  will  does.  But  his  reason  givefl 
the  law  to  himself  and  to  us*  It  is  the  Divine  Reason  and  not 
the  Divine  Will  that  perceives  and  affirms  the  rule  of  con- 
duct The  Divine  will  publishes  but  does  not  originate  the  • 
rule.  Can  not  this  writer  see  this?  It  is  true,  as  he  says, 
pp.264--^. 

'    '*W«esah«?eiiolH^Mr«TideoeetfifttathtDgiariglit,  ^M^the  coiaiiiitsd«f  • 
CM,  and  hiaeondiMdeaeaiM  m  oUigfttiMi  to  obeditncc^  wtieth«r  weoA  M8- 
the  reason  of  the  precept  or  not. " 

To  be  sure  we  caa  have  no  higher  evidence  ai^d  need  no 
other;  and  this  evidence  alone  imposes  obligation  whetfier 
weaee  ai^e  to  see  the  reasoa  for  the  command  or  not,^ 
Jbeeause  our  own  reason  affirms  that  he  must  have  some  good 
•reason  for  the  requirement,  although  we,  are  u^nable  to  m^ 
what  it  is.  Bat  when  this  writer  adds  that  Hi  would  be  obligato* 
ry  whether  it  have  any  reason  apart  from  bis  good  pleasure,''  k^ 
is  not  trtt^  if  by  good  fdeasare  be  meant  his  arbitrary  pkaa* 
•ore.  If  b^  gaad  pleaaare  ia  meant  that  his  pleasure  is  gooci 
because  ^Minded  in  a  good  reason,  why  then  the  enpressioo 
jo[  his  good  pleasure  is  sufficient  to  impose  obligation.  B<»t 
if,  as  I  said,  by-good  pleasure  ia  meant  a  pleasure  not  fiadu^ 
its  reaaon  in  tbe  IKvine  iatellieence,  then  such  pleasure  cai^ 


ihat  it  could  be  our  dutj  ta  wiH  the  direct  oppotkOf  sbonld 
God  commaiid  it  ^  Some  precepts,"  he  aayt,  ^  are  foonded 
on  his  own  immutable  nature,  others  in  the  pecnKar  relaliom 
of  man,  and  others  again  upon  Ins  fimpte  command.'^  Now^ 
what  does  this, meant  This  writer  talks  so  loosely  upon  this 
and  most  other  points  as  to  render  it  diftemlt  to  understand 
fainu  ^  Some  of  his  precepts  are  founded,"  &c  It  is  evi* 
dent  that  this  writer  has  in  bis  mind  the  preeepts  that  respect 
the  outward  life,  not  the  ultimate  intention.  It  is  true  that 
God's  precepts  are  often  conditionated  upon  the  relations  of 
certain  things  to  the  highest  well  being  of  himself  and  the 
unirerse.  But  what  does  he  mean  when  he  says  that  ^^serae 
of  his  precepts  are  founded  on  his  rimple  command  t"  I  sop- 
pose  he  means,  (but  he  has  not  expressed  it;  and  I  suppoao 
be  means  this,  because  I  can  not  coocehre  any  other  meaning 
or  thine  to  have  been  in  bis  mind,)  that  the  obligation  to  obe- 
dience IS  founded  simply  on  his  command,  that  is,  whether  we 
assume  that  he  has  any  good  reason  for  it  or  not  Bat  this  is  a 
mistake*  As  I  have  shown  in  the  book  in  question,  we  al* 
ways  affirm  our  obliffation  to  obey  and  to  suboatto  the  provi- 
dence of  God  upon  the  ground  that  we  always  affirm  that  God 
must  have  a  good  reason  for  aUhis  requirements  and  ior  all 
bis  dispensations.  And  en  no  other  ground  do  or  can  we 
i^rm  our  obligation.  But  if,  as  he  assunies^  the  obtigatiott 
r^ts  upon  the  simple  comnrnnd  irrespective  of  anv  assumed 
reason  for  it,  it  would  follow  that  had  he  commanded  the  di- 
rect opposite  under  the  identical  circumstances  we  shesild 
have  been  nudtr  obHgations  to  obey.  Had  this  reviewer  finr- 
ly  and  fully  represented  my  argument  on  the  will  of  Crod  be- 
ing the  foundation  of  obligation,  there  had  been  no  need  of  a 
reply.  Let  the  reader  consult  k  for  himselC  See  Sfstenaat- 
ic  Theology,  Moral  Grovernment,  p8ges,67 — ^70,  and  1:^^— *38. 
Observe,  I  do  not  deny  but  fully  admit  that  the  exprcas* 
ed  will  of  God  is  an  all-sufficient  reason  for  our  wtlKng  and 
nilUng  whatever , he  commands  in  the  s<snse  and  for  the  rett« 
son  tbit  it  infallibly  declares  what  is  the  dictate  and  affimft* 
tion  of  infinite  intelligence,  and  our  own  reason  affirms  the 
obligation  upon  this  assumption,  to  wit,  that  God  always  has 
and  must  have  infinitely  wise  and  good  reasons  for  all  his  re- 
quirements. Were  it  not  for  this  assumption,  our  reasoa 
could  not  affirm  our  obligation  to  regard  the  Dime  will  as 
the  rule  of  duty.  This  writer  has  strangely  misaporehmdod 
wd  misrepresented  my  views  in  relation  to  oUr  obligation  la 
Obey  the  will  of  God.  I  say  that  the  Divine  reason  fpves  i 
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lk»Dmiie  will  paUidies  moral  lanr.  This  law  is  nvtakd  <• 
oar  reason  tometinies  by  tbe  cxpretaed  will  of  God  and  some- 
tames  by  Ibe  light  of  natare.  When  we  hare  this  law,  it  lies 
ia  oar  reason  as  an  i«iea  of  what  we  ought  to  wiU  and  do. 
The  will  of  God  then  is  not  the  foundaticm  of  obligation  in 
soch  a  sense  as  to  impose  obligation  irrespective  of  iu  being 
fimnded  in  aaj  good  reason.  But  if  God  wills  as  he  does 
becaose  he  has  a  good  reason  so  to  will,  then  that  reason 
most  be  the  foondation  of  the  obligation;  and  the  assumption  , 
thatlhere  is  a  good  reason  for  the  divine  command,  is  the  oon- 
dition  bodiof  the  obligation  and  of  our  affirming  obligation  to 
obey. 

But  before  I  leave  tiiis  point,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  in- 
tiiasic  absurdity  of  the  will  of  Grod  being  the  foundation  of 
obligation  to  choose  any  ultimate  end  besides  the  will  of  Crod 
ilself.  What!  a  moral  agent  bound  to  choose  something  for 
its  own  sake  or  because  of  its  intrinsic  nature  and  value,  yet 
sot  for  Ifats  reason,  bat  because  God  coounands  it!  That  is, 
God  eommands  men  to  will  it  as  an  ultimate  end,  or  for  Us 
ovn  sake,  yet  not  for  this- reason,  but  because  he  wills  that 
they  should  will  it!  Or  he  commands  me  to  will  it  for  its  own 
ake,  and  also  because  he  wills  it.  Now  if  his  command  be 
a  distinct  ground  of  moral  obligation,  it  would  follow  that 
should  he  command  me  to  will  it  as  an  ultimate  end,  I  should 
be  aader  obligation  to  do  so  irrespective  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
even  if  it  were  an  ultimate  evil  instead  of  a  good.  But  this 
is  absurd  and  impossible.  God's  will  then  can  never  be  a 
HMwal  law  distinct  from  the  law  of  benevolence.  God  is  al* 
ways  benevolent  and  can  never  will  aav  thing  inconsiMnt 
vith  benevolence;  and  until  recently  1  did  not  know  that 
say  body  would  now  deny  that  every  moral  attribute  of  God 
is  a  iKNiification  of  benevolence.  But  to  be  consistent, 
this  reviewer  most  deny  it  Benevolence  has  been  regarded, 
aad  I  suppose  justly,  as  comprising  the  whole  of  God's 
moral  character,and  M*  different  moral  attributes  as  only  mgd* 
ttoataens  of  benevolence,  eras  only  benevolence  contempla- 
ted in  different  relations.  But  if  this  writer  is  correct,  it 
BMBt  follow  that  tins  is  all  a  mbtake.  But  if  this  is  a  mistake, 
the  gospel  surely  is  false,  that  represents  God  as  love  and 
hn  moral  attributes  as  all  harmonizing  and  limiting  the  exer- 
cise of  each  other;  justice  as  limiting  the  exercise  of  mercy, 
and  flseccf  as  Mnvtiag  the  exercise  of  justice.  But  if  theae 
attrihalas  are  not  modifications  of  benevolence,  it  is  impossi* 
Ua  andiacoMairaUe  that  this  limitatiott  should  take  plaea; 


for  unlets  the  law  of  benerbieiice  is  to  dedd^  wImb  omcjr 
or  justice  is  to  be  exerdted,  no  possible  r«le  of  Uraitatioircan 
«idst« 

But  to  come  to  ibe  enquiry,  are  tiiere  distinct  groondftof 
moral  obligation  and  consequently  distinct  moral  laws;  (or^exr 
ample :«— Is  right  a  distinct  ground  of  moral  obligationf  &«- 
member  that  moral  obligation  respects  the  choice  of  an  ulti- 
mate end  or  of  somettnng  for  its  own  saike.  If  risiil  k  a 
ground  of  moral  obligation^  it  miet^upon  condition  of  moml 
agency^  impose  obligation  of  itself  and  invariably  impose 
it.  And  moreover^,  the  obligation  must  be  to  choose,  fight  i^ 
self  as  the  end,  for  the  reason  or  the  ground  of  the  obligop 
tion  to  choose  an  ultimate  end,  must  be  found  in  the  end  it- 
self* But  what  is  right  that  it  ought  to  be  choscoi  as  an  nlti- 
mate  endt  Right  is  objective  or  subjective.  Objei^ive  right 
is  a  mere  abstraction  or  an  idea  of  the  fit,  the  suitable,  and 
of  that  choice  which  is  subjectively  right  or  whidi  consti- 
tutes virtue.  Can  this  abstraction  impose  obligation  to  will 
itself  as  an  end!  What  is  it?  Why  it  is  an  abstracti^i.^ 
It  is  nothing  in  the  concrete— nothing  actual  orposaiUa^ 
And  can  noting  be  a  ground  of  moral  obligation  and  impose 
infinite  obligation  to  will  itself  for  its  owi>  saket  The  sup- 
potition  is  absurd.  Remember,  it  is  olnective  or  ahstoaet 
right  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  Objective  right. or 
virtue  will  come  under  consideration  in  its  proper  place*  Tiie 
questicm  now  is,  can  objective  right  be  a  grouad  or  foundalisn 
of  ofadigation?  Can  it  impose  obligation  by  virtue  of  its  own 
nature  to  choose  itself  as  an  ultimate  end?  This,  we  bttve 
seen,  can  not  be,  because  it  is  abscdutdy  mrtbing  but  an  friK 
straction,  and  in  no  case  is  or  can  it  bo  any  thing  in  the  co»- 
crete, 

l^esame  is  true  of  objective  justke  &c.  dec    Neitber 
right,  nor  justice,  regarded  objectively,  can  bo  a  growid  or 
foundation  of  moral  obligation. 
« 1.  Becsasse  they  are  only  aibstractioos,  and, 

3.  Because  if  they  were  distinct  grounds  of  mssid  obttga* 
tion^  they  could  in  no  oase  be  set  asidcyaad  rigbt  auid! 
justice  must  be  done  in  every  instance,  vnd  mercy  conM  in 
no  case  be  eltercised. 

S.  It  involvies  a  contradiution  and  an  absurdtty  to  floaloe 
these  distinct  grounds  of  moml  oUigation  in  the  sense  ikm^ 
Ihey  impose  obligationttf  thsossaives  to  dioose  tb^nseheaaaiA- 
taotes.  Itisadmtted  that  the  valuable  is  sdwaystobecili^ 
saa  for  its  owawlos.    Now  if  riglu,  nad  j«slMi»9  woswt  ,m> 
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kt  ascerteisedi  by  idbteaee  to  Ike  law  of  beaeveleoce,  but  hf 
ft  Jmt  of  right  dUUftclifOBi  the  kir  of  beaevoleiice  and  aim^t 
to  be  dK>seB  for  their  own  sake,  here  are  distinct  and  oftoa 
ceaflictmg  noral  laws  aad  dttties»  The  laws  of  right  and  of 
|iStioe  di^uiiid  the  pHoishafMiit  of  siiiiieffs»  but  the  law  of 
bcnevoknoe  demands  their  pardon  opon  conditioii  of  repe»- 
tame  d&c  Now  if  you  sa^  that  upon  ttieao  coaditkms  tbo 
lairi  of  right  aad  of  justice  ako  aemaad  their  foi^v^eofly 
joagi^e  mp  Iht  gro«ttd  that  right  and  juslice  are  distkiet 
muds  of  noral  obligation^  or  that  these  are  dtsCbct  moral 
fawa,  and  merge  tbem  in  the  law  of  benevolence*  Benevo> 
knee  does  not  demand  nor  admit  th^  ibrgtvenesa  eicept 
i^ott  those  conditions.  The  fact  is  thai  righi  aad  jaa- 
tioe  &c^  are  onlj  words  that  express  the  moral  attributes 
or  qoafitias  of  benevoleiioe.  But  suppose  obj^ti ve  right  aad 
jostice  &c^  are  distinct  grounds  of  ■x>ral  obligation.  It  fol- 
ioas  that  there  are  distinct  flmnd  laws  or  precepts^  and  that 
thsse  mnj  come  into  coaflkt.  In  this  dseo,  which  shall  Umit 
«id  restrain  tiie  other?  Or  shall  they  all  remain  in  fercet  If 
aH  lemaisi  in  ibree,  then  there  are  cooflictiag  obligations  aft 
iheMttae  time.  But  tiiis  ia  absurd.  If  tbey  come  into  con- 
iktt  one  of  these  laws  or  precepts  must  be  for  the  time^beiag 
aspealed.  But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  verj  nature  af 
mosal  law*  Moral  law  is  the  law  of  nature  and  immutable 
as  nature  itsdf.  But  suppose  otherwise,  aad  that  one 
might  be  for  the  time  being  repealed  or  limited  bj  the  otheiw 
flUl  the  law  of  beae?<4ence  be  limited  and  set  aside?  or 
shall  the  bw  of  objeclave  right  or  justice  jield  to  the  law  of 
beoevoteice?  Must  we  in  such  a  ease  will  the  abstractlj 
right  aad  tiw  abstractly  just?  or  the  good,  tiiat  is^  the  highest 
wdl-heifig  of  God  and  the  ttni?erse?  Shall  we  in  such  aa 
emmgcpfcy  cease  to  will  tine  good  and  will  the  abstract  right? 
But  shall  we  will  a  mereabstractioa  whacfa  can  be  of  no  poo- 
aiUe  Talue  ia  itself  in  preference  to  Uiat  which  is  iafinitelj 
valuable?  Imposrible  that  tins  should  be  obligatory.  If  70a 
aaplf  ttiat  no  case  caa  occur  in  which  objectiTe  rigkt  or  in 
■tUdt  these  supposed  laws  or  precepts  can  come  into  conflicti 
wu  not  qbIj  denj  that  they  are  distinct  grounds  of  moral  ob- 
figatira  and  distinct  moral  laws  or  precepts,  but  you  Ml  liV- 
tmj  ia  makiBg  oat  your  atteno^pted  reply  to  the  Jesuit  If 
whatever  is  dimiaadad  by  the  law  of  benevolence  must  be  ie- 
mssided  by  Ae  law  of  6od»  of  ri^t,  of  justice  &c.,  then  the 
Jesuit  tamiiqpofiToa  and  says,  tins  is  plainly  demanded  by 
lie  law  afbaaoralencey  aadtberafere  it  mnst  be  right  and 
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just  ftc.9  for  these  can  never  cenflfet  witfi  each  other.  Thii 
joa  admit  upon  the  last  made  sapposition.  Now  whene  is 
jour  pretended  answer  to  the  Jesuits!  Should  you  saj  ibit 
although  the  law  of  right  and  the  law  of  benevolence  eaa 
nerer  come  into  conflict,  yet  sometimes  we  are  to  be  goiddl 
by  tfie  law  of  rieht  instead  of  the  law  of  benevolence  bo- 
cause  we  can  tell  what  is  right  but  can  not,  in  a  given  case, 
tell  what  is  demanded  by  the  law  of  benevolence-— duwU 
you  say  thus,  you  would  talk  nonsense.  Both  the  law  of 
right  and  the  law  of  benevolence^  if  there  be  two  such  laws 
have  respect  to  and  demand  certain  ultimate  intentions,  and 
ndther  of  them  regards  any  thing  as  right  but  these  intentHMM 
and  those  vcrfitions  that  proceed  and  receive  their  character 
from  them*  If,  therefore,  you  would  know  what  is  right,  the 
law  of  right  must  answer,  to  will  the  right  as  an  ultimate  end 
and  the  conditions  and  means  of  promoting  this  end.  But 
this  were  nonsense.  -  The  law  of  benevolence  must  answer,  to 
will  the  good  as  an  ultimate  end  and  the  conditions  and  means 
of  promoting  it,  is  right.  You  can,  therefore,always  asin&i^ 
Hbly  know  what  is  right  by  reference  to  the  law  of  benevo- 
lence as  by  reference  to  the  law  of  right.  If  these  laws  can 
not  come  into  conflict  it  is  always  right  and  always  safe  to 
will  the  good,  and  in  so  doing  you  always  will  right  But  to 
suppose  the  laws  can  come  into  conflict  involves  an  absunk- 
tty  and  a  contndiction.  Whenever  one  supposes  himself  to 
know  what  right  demands  better  than  he  knows  what  the 
law  of  benevolence  demands,  he  is  deceived.  In  the  suppo* 
sition  he  supposes  that  there  is  a  law  of  right  distinct  from 
and  which  may  be  opposed  to  the  law  of  benevolenf.e,  which  is 
not  true.  And  again.  In  the  supposition  he  is  conceiving  of 
moral  obligation  and  moral  character  as  belonging  to  some  por- 
iicuUir  act  and  not  to  the  ultimate  intention.  It  is  commoo  to 
hear  people  loosely  say,  I  know  that  such  and  such  a  thing  is 
right  or  wrong  when  tliey  can  have  respect  only  to  the  ootward 
act  or  to  the  volition  that  caused  it,  or,  to  say  tlie  most  that  cam 
truly  be  said,  they  make  the  affirmation  only  of  the  ptesi- 
mate  and  not  of  the  ultimate  intention.  But  it  is  certaia 
that  if  they  affirm  right  or  wrong  of  acts  of  will  withovt  n»» 
gard  to  ultimate  intention,  they  deceive  themselves,  for  witt 
respect  to  acts  of  will  at  least,  it  is  admitted  that  riglit '  md 
wrong  can  stricly  be  predicated  only  of  ultimate  intention. 
But  if  we  are  to  look  to  the  ultimate  intention  for  right 
wrong,  and  if  executive  volitions  receive  their  character  i 
the  ultimate  intention,  then  we  can  always  a»  certmoly 
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nbm  is  rigU  or  wnmg  b J  reference  to  the  law  of  bMefoteacii 
M  bj  reference  to  i)^  law  of  right,  if  there  be  two  moral 
knrs.  For  suppose  we  would  know  what  is  right  by  con* 
nltfng  the  law  of  right,  the  answer  is,to  intend  the  right  as  an 
sad  is  right;  and  ail  ifolitions  and  actions  proceeding  froni 
tys  intention  receive  their  character  from  this  intention* 
Should  we  enquire  what  is  right  bj  consulting  the  law  of  be- 
oevoleoce,  the  answer  would  be,  to  will  the  gCK>d  or  the  intrin* 
acaUj  yaluable  to  being  as  an  end  is  always  right,  and  all  the 
voKUons  and  actions  which  proceed  from  this  intention  rec^vo 
tkeir  character  from  the  intention.  We  can  in  no  case  de* 
eide  what  is  right  or  wrong  without  reference  to  the  ultimate 
intention^  for  in  this  all  moral  character  properly  reside.  But 
if  the  end  or  the  intention  is  right  whatever  thie  end  may  be 
sipposed  to  be,  whether,  it  be  abstact  right,  or  justice,  or  the 
will  of  God,  or  the  valuable,  if  the  intention  be  right  the 
aectttive  Tolitions  and  acts  must  be  right  as  proceeding  from 
a  right  intention.  So  that  whatever  be  supposed  to  be  the 
temlation  of  moral  obligation,  if  it  be  granted,  as  it  must  be, 
that  obligation  respects  ultimate  intention,  and  that  execu- 
ikrt  volitions  and  acts  receive  their  character  from  the  ulti* 
flnste  intention,  it  follows, 

1.  That  we  can  tell  as  well  what  is  right  in  any  one  case  as 
in  any  other;  and, 

2.  That  the  doctrine  lies  equally  open  to  the  perversion  of 
the  Jesuits  or  to  any  one  who  is  wicked  enough  to  abuse 
it;  and, 

3.  That  nothing  is  gained  in  replying  to  the  Jesuits  or  to 
those  who  would  abuse  the  doctrine  of  intention  by  assuming 
that  tbe^e  are  divers  grounds  of  moral  obligation. 

Bat  since  this  writer  will  have  it  that  the  will  of  God  is  the 
famdation  of  moral  obligation,  let  us  see  how  the  supposed 
di&rent  BEioral  precepts  would  read  upon  the  supposition  that 
Urn  wiU  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  the  obligation  to  obey 
tfaeoi.  Take  first  the  law  of  right  This  law,  if  there  be 
SQch  an  one  separate  from  the  law  of  benevolence  says.  Will 
the  right  as  an  ultimate  end,  that  is,  for  its  own  sake.  Now  if 
the  WW  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  the  obligation  to  obey 
this  law  it  shoidd  read  tbns,  ^^  will  the  right  for  its  own  sake, 
yet  not  for  this  reason  but  because  Crod  commands  it"  if 
God's  will  of  itself  instead  of  the  nature  of  right  oaakes  it 
aUigatory  and  right  to  will  the  right,  then  should  he  will  the 
ibtci  opporite,it  would  maie  thai righi  and  duty* 


The  same  is  trae  of  jMstke.  Stppose  tbert  be  a  Aflttaol 
moral  law  requiring  jirotice.  Tbis  law  nrastrt^mM  tfast  tin 
just  should  be  Willed  as  an  ultimate  end  or  for  its  own  iskt. 
But  if  the  will  of  God  be  the  gronnd  of  the  obligatiim  tobbcgr 
this  law,  it  would  read,  will  tli^  just,  not  for  the  sate  of  the 
just,  but  because  God  wills  that  joo  shoaM  will  fte  just  Or 
suppose  God's  will  is  a  distinct  ground  <tf  obligalien  in  smfa  a 
sense  that  it  could  of  itself  impose  obKgalion  to  will  the  i^fat 
or  the  just  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  ri^tor  justice^iriMeh 
it  must  be,  to  be  a  ground  of  obligation  at  all,  it  wo^  fol^ 
low  th^t  should  God  will  that  I  should  choose  the  direct  of^e* 
site,  it  would  impose  obligation.  The  same  is  and  most  be 
true  whatever  we  suppose  to  be  the  end  required  to  be  cho- 
sen. Unless  the  will  of  God  itself  be  die  end  to  be  du»en 
ft  can  never  be  the  ground  of  foundation,  or  a  greund  of  ob» 
ligation  to  will  it.  The  ground  and  the  only  ground  of  the 
obligation  to  will  any  thing  whatever  as  an  ultimaleendiiBnt 
be  found  in  and  be  identical  with  the  end  itself  God  requires 
it  because  it  is  obligatory  in  its  own  nature,  and  Ms  will  ison<- 
ly  a  declaration  of  the  law  of  his  own  reason  respecting  it 
The  Divine  reason  sees  it  to  be  right,  fit,  and  suitaUe,  md 
therefore  the  Divine  will  publishes  the  affirmation  of  the  D^ 
vine  reason,  and  pronounces  the  sentence  of  the  Divine  reason 
against  disobedience.  It  has  been  so  long  customary  to  talk 
loosely  in  reference  to  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation  and 
to  speak  of  God  as  an  arbitrary  sovereign  whose  will  alone 
is  law  without  so  much  as  assuming  that  he  has  any  good  rea- 
son for  his  requirements,  or  without  once  thinking  that  Ins 
own  will  is  under  the  law  of  his  infinite  reason  and  that  his 
commands  are  nothing  else  than  the  revelation  of  the  decis- 
ions of  the  infinite  intelligence — I  say  it  has  been  so  long  cus- 
tomary for  theologians  to  talk  and  write  loosely  upon  tiiis  sub- 
ject, that  now  if  we  introduce  a  rigid  enquiry  ii^o  this  sob- 
ject,  what  this  writer  would  call  the  pious  feelings  of  wamnj 
are  shocked.  But  it  is  their  pre/tiettce^,  and  not  their  pic^, 
that  are  shodsed,  unless  their  piety  consists  in  the  be&esf  of 
error. 

Nor  is  the  Divine  reason  the  ground  of  obligation.    It  gspes 
law  to  God  and  to  us.    It  declares  that  we  ought  to  wiM  the 

food  for  the  sake  of  the  good,  or  because  it  is  good  and  not 
ecause  the  Divine  wiH  or  the  Divine  reason  requires  it  I^aw 
is  never*  itself  ihegrernvd  of  obligation.  It  only  djselogaa^ 
dieclares  or  reveals  the  ground  of  obligation,  ands^mos  the 
obligation  with  the  sanctions  that  enforce  it,  and  ia  iv  no  i 
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ilidf  &#  ffcmmi  or  fiNmdfttion  of  the  oUUgatioiu  Law  in 
•Iways.  a  comliti9n  bat  nevera^grcNUid  of  of  obligation;  $0 
Ibat  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  obligation.  But  law 
«erer  is  oor  oan  be  the  groumd  of  obligation.  But  all  this  and 
MDcb  ra^re  is  eontained  in  the  work  in  question^  and  1  am 
doing  li^e  else  than  rewriting  the  arguments  to  which  the 
reriewer  has  made  no  reply.  The  fact  is,  his  review  is  rathr 
er^fortfie  most  part,  an  appeal  to  loose  prejudices  than  tp 
reason  or  revelation,  as  anjr  one  may  see  by  a  thorough  ex- 
amination both  of  the  review  and  of  the  work  reviewed.  I 
do  not  in  thus  sayiae  intend  to  impeach  <  bis  motives;  for  he 
has  himself  been  soK>ng  accustomed  to  a  certain  way  of  think* 
iog  and  speakmg  that  he  really  feels  shocked  at  the  conclu- 
sionsof  my  work  as  he  understands  them,  and  speaks  as  he 
feels.  I  can  not  deny  however  that  there  is  in  his  review  an 
iffearance  at  least  of  a  disposition  to  excite  a  public  prejudice 
against  the  work  reviewed. 

But  can  virtoe  or  iutjective  right  be  a  ground  of  .moral  ob- 
lieation?  What  is  it?  Observe  we  are  now  enquiring  not 
whether  it  can  be  a  ground  of  obligation  to  exercise  certain 
eRMittons;  but  whether  it  can  be  a  ground  of  obligation  to 
choose  an  ultimate  end.  If  it  can,  it  must  impose  obligation 
to  choose  itself  as  an  ultimate  end,  for  the  ground  of  the  ob- 
ligation to  choose  any  thing  as  an  ultimate  end  must  be  found 
in  and  be  identical  with  the  end  itself. 

Now  whether  there  be  virtue  separate  from  choice  or  not»it 
is  admitted  that  the  choice  of  the  highest  good  of  being  is 
virtoous.  That  is.  either  the  choice  itself  is  virtue,  or  vir- 
tue is  the  moral  attribute  or  quality  of  this  choice.  Hence^ 
I  remaric, 

1.  One's  own  present  virtue  can  not  be  a  ground  of  moral 
obligation,  for  in  this  case  his  obligation  must  be  to  choose 
either  his  own  present  clK>ice,  or  an  attribute  of  his  own  choice 
as  an  end,  which  is  absurd.  If  his  virtue  consists  in  the 
choice  of  good,  or  of  right,  or  of  any  things  to  choose  his  own 
virtue  as  an  ultimate  end,  were  to  choose  his  own  choice  as 
an  ultimate  end,  instead  of  choosing  the  right  or  the  good, 
without  regard  to  any  other  end  which  is  absurd.  Observe, 
if  virtue  consist  in  the  choice  of  an  end,  and  if  it  be  a 
ibondatioQ  or  ground  of  obligation,  it  can  of  itself  impose  ob- 
hgation  to  choose  itself  without  any  other  reason.  But  can  a 
-present  choice  be  its  own  end  or  object?  Impossible.  But 
suppose  virtoe  be  regarded  as  the  moral  attribute  or  quality 
of  choice;  then  if  it  can  be  a  ground  of  moral  oUk;a- 
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«kMi9  ib%  qfuMty  of  m  preaea  t  ofaote  can  imfom  ^UgRliM  lo 
will  it  irrespectiTe  of  aoj  other  end,  or  thug  oboien.  Thit 
again  is  absurd,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  regard  the  qnaUlgp  ef 
^  preset  or  a  proposed  choioe  as  a  sufficieiit  groud  of  obti- 
Mtion  to  roidce  it^and  as  constitatiB|  the  onlj  object  of  choiee. 
Sat  if  it  be  a  ^ond  of  obligation,  it  most  ioipose  obBgation 
hj  itself,  to  choose  itself  as  an  ultimate  end.  The  nsiNral 
ouaUty  of  a  present  duHce  an  end  which  of  itself  iiaposea  ob- 
ligation to  choose  itself  as  an  ultimate!  If  this  is  mtii  ab- 
surd, what  is! 

%  I  remark  that  our  Juiure  virtue  can  not  be  a  distiaet 
ground  of  moral  obligation.  For  if  it  can,  it  must  impose 
obligation  tor  will  itself  as  an  ultimate  end.  But  mjr  future 
mtae  roust  conttst  either  in  chosing  an  ultimate  end  or  in  the 
^aliU  of  that  choice.  If  it  consists  in  future  cbdee, 
then  I  am  under  present  obligation  to  choose  a  future  choice 
for  its  own  sake  and  wholly  irrespective  of  any  other  end 
whatever.  If  you  say  that  virtue  consists  in  the  choice  of 
good  or  of  the  right  and  I  amboundto  choose  the  future  chmce 
of  the  good  or  the  right  because  this  choice  is  virtuous,  I  ask. 
Is  the  choice  virtuous  because  of  the  end  on  which  it  tenstt- 
nates?  Then  it  is  the  ^end  that  gives  character  to  the 
choice,  and  it  is  not  the  choice  but  the  end  upon  which  it  ter- 
minates that  imposes  the  obligation.  If  you  say  the  choice 
is  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake  irrespective  of  the  end,  then 
the  choice  is  to  terminate\n  choice  as  an  end  without  regard 
to  any  other  end.  If  you  s^  that  the  choice  is  to  be  chosen 
or  imposes  obligation  to  cho<^  itself  only  because  it  tenm- 
nates  on  a  certain  end,  then  it  must  be  the  end  on  which  the 
future  choice  is  to  terminate  that  imposes  the  obli^^lion  to 
choose  this  choice.  But  if  you  say  that  I  am  under  obliga- 
tion to  choose  both  the  end  and  the  clM>ice  upon  which  it  is 
to  tenninate  as  ultimates,  this  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  the 
choice  itself  withouf  regard  to  its  end  can  impose  obligatioB 
to  choose  itself  as  an  ultimate  end;  this  is  absurd.  But  sup- 
pose virtue  to  consist  in  the  moral  quality  or  attribute  of  fu- 
ture choice.  If  this  quality  can  impose  obligation  to  will  or 
choose  itself  as  an  ultimate  end  it  can  do  so  irrespective  of 
all  other  ends.  But  the  quality  of  this  choice  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  end  chosen.  If  it  can  impose  obligaliott^  it 
mittt  be  to  choose  itself  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  any 
Ofther  reason.  But  what  it  is,  in  and  of  itself,  depends  ako- 
getber  upon  the  end  upon  which  the  choice  of  which  it  is 
a  quality  temunates.    It  is  thereioie  imposaUe  and  absurd 
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to  «ay4iMit  a  fflt^tf  ^t  present  or  of  a  fotare  chaiea  dHWlt 
of  itself  be  a  gro«id  of  obKgAtion  to  choose  it  as  an  oltl* 
Bete  efid. 

3.  Tile  sameis  true  if  ire  regard  tbe  present  or  future  Tif* 
toe  of  an  J  otiier  being  than  oarselres  as  a  groand  or  fonnda- 
tioadr  moral  litigation.  It  matters  not  at  all  what  we  re- 
gard as  the  ultimate  end  upon  which  choice  oaght  to  tenni* 
nate-^wbether  it  be  happiness  or  objective  right  or  virlae— 
tbe  Tiftooasness  of  choosing  this  end  can  never  of  itself  im* 
pose  obligation  to  make  this  choice;  and  to  affirm  that  it  can^ 
ii  to  affirm  that  the  virtuoosness  of  a  choice  can  impose  ob- 
ligation to  make  the  choice  without  regard  to  the  end,  the  na- 
tore  of  which  end  alone  makes  the  choice  virtuous.  Whj,  if 
the  virtue  of  a  choice  depends  wholly  on  the  nature  of  the 
endupon  which  it  terminates,  it  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  to 
saj  that  the  virtue  of  the  choice  can  alone  impose  obligatioa 
to  choose  it  as  an  ultimate  end. 

But  surelj  I  have  proceeded  far  enough  in  this  discussion 
to  show  that  nothing  is  gained  in  replying  to  the  Jesuits  bjr 
assuming  that  there  are  divers  independent  grounds  of  moral 
obligation  and  consequently  divers  moral  laws.  For  if  the 
sapposition  be  admitted  that  there  are,  either  these  laws  may 
come  into  conflict  or  they  can  not  If  they  can,  who  will  say 
tiutt  the  law  of  benevolence  shall  jrield  to  the  law  of  right,  or 
that  it  can  be  a  duty  to  will  abstract  right  as  an  end,  rather 
than  the  highest  well  being  of  God  and  the  universe?  But  if 
tiiese  supposed  moral  laws  can  not  come  into  conflict,  why 
then  the  Jesuit  wiH  of  course  reply  that  it,  is  and  must  be  at- 
ways  right  to  will  the  highest  well  being  or  good  of  God  and 
the  miverse  with  the  necessary  conditions  and  means,  and 
therefore  the  end  or  the  intention  must  give  character  to  and 
sanctify  tiie  means.  Or  again;  suppose  that  there  be  divers 
altiniale  ends  or  giounds  of  moral  obligation,  he  would  teB 
you  tiiat  in  the  pursmt  of  any  one  of  these,  the  end  or  inten- 
^on  sanctifies  the  means,  so  that  nothing  is  gained  so  far  as 
avoiding  the  perversion  of  the  Jesuits  is  concerned,  by  assu- 
laing  that  there  are  divers  grounds  of  moral  obligation  and  of 
course  fivers  moral  laws.  And  the  sameis  true  whether  it 
be  admitted  or  denied  that  tfiese  ends  or  laws  can  come  into 
confliec 

The  fact  is  tiiat  the  assumption  that  there  are  divers  inde^ 
pendent  grounds  of  moral  obligation  each  of  which  can  im* 
pose  obligation  of  itself  is  a  mistake;  and  when  men  think 
^t  tkere  are;  it  is  only  because  they  have  lost  sight  of  tiie 
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fitct  tiiat  moral  obKgatfon  is  stiictfjr  predicaBk  ctnly  of  ultf- 
male  intention,  or  of  the  chmce  of  something  for  its  own 
sake.  Nothing  can  be  thus  chosen  but  the  intrinsically  valu- 
able to  being,  andtherefore  there  can  be  no  other  ground  of 
moral  obligation  bat  that  which  is  intrinsically  vahiaUe.  This 
is  and  most  be  the  sole  ground  of  moral  obligation  for  the  plain 
reason  that  it  is  naturally  impossible  to  choose  any  thing  else 
as  an  ultimate  end.  This  writer  admits  that  it  is  a  first  truth 
of  reason  that  enjoyment  is  valuable  in  itseH*  and  ought  to  be 
chosen  for  this  reason.  This  has  the  characteristics  of  a  first 
truth;  all  men  practically  admit  that  enjoyment  is  a  good 
per  se. 

But  suppose  this  writer  to  take  the  ground,  which  in  fact  I 
understand  him  to  take,  that  there  may  be  divers  grounds  of 
moral  obligation  in  respect  to  one  and  the  same  intention. 
Suppose  he  should  say  that  although  there  can  not  be  divers 
grounds  of  obligation  in  such  a  sense  that  they  can  come  in- 
to conflict,  yet  there  may  be  several  distinct  and  consistent 
grounds  of  obligation  in  respect  to  the  same  act.  He  says, 
p.  8d6. 

<*  It  18  ooe  of  .Mr.  Finney's  hobbies  that  the  inround  of  obligation  muBt  be  one 
and  simple,  If  it  is  the  will  of  God,  it  is  not  his  moral  excellence ;  if  his  mor- 
exoeltoiMe  it  it  not  his  will. '  This  however  may  be  safely  referred  to  die  common 
jad|;ment  of  men.  They  are  conscions  that  even  entirely  distin<^  gromidB  of 
obligation  may  concnr ;  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  commandedt  the  anthontj  of 
him  who  gives  the  command,  and  the  tendency  of  what  is  enjoined." 

Here  this  writer  affirms  what  I  have  above  supposed,  name- 
ly: that  these  are  distinct  grounds  of  moral  obh^tion  in  re- 
spect to  one  and  the  same  act.  The  nature  of  the  thing  coa»- 
DAanded — ^the  authority  of  him  who  gives  the  command 
and  the  tendency  of  what  is  enforced.  These  he  says  are  dk- 
tinct  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  of  course  he  must  mean  in 
respect  to  one.  and  the  same  act  This  is  a  common  error. 
I  will  therefore  spend  a  moment  upon  it  Here  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  we  are  discoursing  of  acts  of  will  and  of  ul- 
timate choice  or  intention  for  as  this  writer  agrees,  and  as  aU 
must  agree  so  far  as  acts  of  will  are  concerned  strictly  speaks 
iog  moral  obligation  belongs  only  to  the  ultimate  choice  or 
intention..  If  therefore  there  can  be  several  distinct  grouads 
of  moral  obligation  respecting  the  same  act,  it  must  be  that 
there  are  divers  distinct  grounds  of  moral  obligation  to 
make  an  ultimate  choice  or  intention.  But  the  absurdity,  of 
this  will  appear  if  we  consider  that  the  choice  of  an  ultioMUe 
end  consists  in  choosing  it  for  its  own  sake^  and  not  for  some 


pdier  reason.    Now  suppose  that  there  are,  the  ftlkmittf , 
distincl  grounds  of  moral  obligation  to  will  the  well  being  of 
God  and  the  universe. 
L  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  end. 

2.  The  will  or  authority  of  God. 

3.  The  utilitj,  and 

4.  The  rightness  of  thus  willing. 

Now  be  it  remembered  that  a  ground  of  moral  obligation 
must  be  something  which  upon  certain  conditions  can  tn^o&e 
obligalion  of  itselK  without  the  existence  of  anj  other  ground 
of  obligation.    The  intrinsic  value  of  the  end  named  is  aground 
of  moral  obligation,  and  is  seen  bj  all  men  instantly  and  ne- 
cessarily to  impose  obligation.     But  can   the  will  of  God 
ahne  in  this  case  imjpose  obligation  ?  Should  he  command  me 
to  choose  his  well  being  as  an  ultimate  end  would  this  impose 
obligation  to  do  so  entirely  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the 
end?  No,  ibr  it  were  a  contradiction  and  an  impossibility  to 
make  this  choice  in  obedience  to  his  will  irrespective  of  the 
value  of  the  end.    But  for  the  value  of  the  end  his  command 
to  will  it  as  an  ultimate  end  could  impose  no  obligation  to  will 
it  for  its  own  sake.    But  to  will  it  as  an  ultimate  end,  is   to 
will  it  for  its  own  sake.    But  suppose  the  utility  of  the  choice 
is  a  distinct  ground  of  obligation.     The  utility  of  the  choice 
depends  upon  the  value  of  the  end.    The  choice  can  be  use- 
ful only  because  the  end  which  it  tends  to  promote  is  valua- 
ble.   The  tendency  or  utility  of  the  chcHce  then  can  never  be 
a  disdnct|Toum^  of  obligation,  for  aside  from  the  value  of  the 
end  the  tendency  of  the  choice  to  secure  it  would  be  nofuffi- 
cient  reason,  or  any   reason  at  all  for  the  choice.    Suppose 
the  rightness  of  the  choice  to  be  a  distinct  ground   of  obliga- 
tion.   But  the  choice  is  not  right,  aside  from  the  value  of  the 
end  chosen.    Leave  out  of  view  the  value  of  the  end  and  the 
choice  of  it  would  not  be  right,  therefore  the  rightness  of  the 
choice  cannot  be  a  distinct  ground  of  obligation,  for  if  it  could 
it  would  impose  obligation  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the 
end,  but  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  end  the  choice  would 
not  be  right,  and  of  course  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the 
end,  there  can  be.  no  ground  whatever  of  obligation   to  will 
it  as  an  ultimate.    No  consideration  whatever  could  im- 
pose obligation  to  will  the  good  of  being  as  an  ultimate 
end  irrespective  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end.      Of 
coarse  there  can  be  no  ground  of  obligation  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  except  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end  to 
be  chosen.    This  writer  and  all  who  affirm  distinct  grounds 
6* 
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of  moral  obligation,  are  fliiiiking  when  thej  make  the  affl^ 
matioD  not  of  uUim<Ae  choice  or  intention  but  of  some  execn* 
tive  act. 

But  suppose  it  be  admitted  that  obligation  belones  to  executiye 
acts  of  will,  that  is,  to  voiitions  as  distinct  from  ultimate  choice 
and  suppose  that  it  be  said  that  the  value  of  the  end  which  the 
volition  is  designed  to  secure  and  the  tendencj  of  the  voli- 
tion to  secure  it,  and  the  rightness  of  the  volition  and  the  au- 
thoritj  of  God  are  so  many  distinct  grounds  of  moral  obliga- 
tion to  put  forth  the  executive  act.    It  is  seen  at  a  glance  that 
the  value  of  the  end  of  itself  imposes  obligation  to  put  forth 
the  executive  act  to  secure  it  upon  condition  of  the  tendency 
to  do  so.    But  the  tendency  of  the  volition  to  sectire  the  end 
can  not  be  a  ground  of  obligation  irrespective  of  the  value  of 
the  end,  for  if  we  have  no  regard  to  the  value  of  the  end 
there  is  no  reason  whatever,  that  is,  no  good  reason  for  the 
act  although  it  might  tend  to  secure  an  end.    The  rightness 
of  the  act  can  not  be  a  ground  of  obligation  scpamte  from 
the  value  of  the  end,  for  aside  from  the  value  of  the  end  the 
executive  act  would  not  be  right.    The  will  of  God  could  not 
impose  obligation  to  put  forth  such  a  volition  irrespective  of 
the  value  of  the  end  for  the  plain  reason  that  it  involves  a 
contradiction  to  put  forth  an  executive  volition  to  secure  an 
ultimate  end,  irrespective  of,  or  virithout  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  end.    Should  God  command  me  to   put  forth  a  vo- 
lition to  secure  an  ultimate  end,  or  to  secure  something  for  its 
own  sake,  it  could  not  impose  obligation  without  respect  to 
the  v£due  of  the  end,  for  the  thing  commanded  is  that  I  put 
forth  volition  to  secure  the  end  for  its  own  sake,  that  is,   for 
its  own  value.    To  put  forth  the  volition  without  reference  to 
the  value  of  the  end  to  be  secured  by  it  were  not  obedience 
to  the  command.     But  suppose  God  should  command  me  to 
put  forth  any  act  wliatever  and  should  inform  me  that  there 
w^s  no  reason  for  it  whatever  but  his  arbitrary  will.     That  he 
had  no  reason  for  giving  the  command  and  I  had  none   for 
obedience  except  his  arbitrary  will,  would  this  impose  obliga- 
tion. No,  I  say  again  we  can  affirm  our  obligation  only,  as  we 
assume  that  God  was  in  fact  a  good  reason  for  all  his  require- 
ments, whether  we  can  understand  what  they  are  or  not.  Ob- 
serve, I  expressly  maintain  that  the  command  of  God  always 
imposes  obligation  without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  rea- 
son, but  it  does  this  upon  the  ground  of  an  affirmation  of  rea- 
son that  he  has  a  good  reason  for  the  command  whether  we 
can  understand  it  or  not 


But  I  faaTe  dwelt  aioagh  at  length  on  this  part  of  the  sub* 
jett,  mj  object  being  onlj  to  show  that  the  great  objection 
of  this  writer  to  mj  views,  lies  as  reallj  and  as  fiillj  against 
himself  and  agmnts  all  others  as  against  me,  and  that  he  does 
DotavtHd  fte  difficnltj  bf  the  assamption  that  there  are  divers 
distinct  grounds  of  moral  obligation  And  that  there  is  in  fact 
DO  waj  of  replying  to  this  objection,  but  that  in  which  I  have 

tied  both  here  apd  in  the  book  reviewed, 
must  remark  verjr  briefly  upon  what  this  writer  calls  my 
lecottd  fimdamental  principle,  to  wit,  that  mental  satis&ction^ 
enioyment,  blessedness  or  happiness,  is  the  ultimate  good  of 
heme.  I  did  not  tusume  this  as  true,  but  showed,  as  I  think 
conclusiveiy,'that  this  follows  irresistibly  from  the  first  truth 
that  obligation  is  limited  by  ability.  This  writer  has  not  re- 
plied at  all  to  my  argument  in  support  of  the  position  now  to 
be  cxamuied,  which  has  led  me  to  doubt  whether  I  should  re- 
ply at  all  to  his  strictures  upon  this  point.  As  it  is,  nothing 
more  can  be  expected  of  me  than  a  condensation  of  the  argu- 
ment in  support  of  this  position,  when  it  is  replied  to  it  will 
be  in  time  either  for  me  to  yield  the  point  or  enter  into  a 
fuller  vindication  of  tt  I  assumed  as  a  fi^rst  truth  that  obli« 
gation  must  imply  a  possibility  of  obedience.  This  I  now,  in 
view  of  what  has  been  said,  take  as  established.  If  obliga* 
tion  is  limited  by  abittty,  it  follows  as  this  writer  concedes, 
that  all  obligation  must  strictly  and  properly  belong  to  ulti- 
mate intention,  or  to  the  chmce  of  an  ultimate  end  with  all 
the  necessary  conditions  and  means  of  securing  it*  This  end 
must  be  something  x^hosen  for  what  it  is,  in  and  of  itself,  that 
is,  it  must  be  regarded  by  the  mind  as  intrinsically  valuable  to 
being,  and  chosen  for  that  reason.  Nothing  can  be  so  regarded 
hot  a  rtate  ofmind^  that  is,  the  ultimate  |ood  of  God  and  of  all 
beings,  must  be  something  existing  witriin  the  field  of  con- 
scioosness,  that  of  which  a  being  can  be  conscious.  I  insist 
that  this  ultimate  good  must  be  enjoyment  alone.  This,  my 
reviewer  denies.  Now,  we  are  agreed  that  in  so  far  forth  as 
acts  of  will  are  concerned,  obligation  is  strictly  predicable 
only  of  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end,  or  of  something  which 
the  mind  regards  as  a  good  or  as  intrinsically  valuable  in  it- 
self, together  with  the  necessary  conditions  and  means.  I  in- 
sist that  this  end  is  enjoyment  alone.  He  admits  that  enjoy- 
ment is  an  ultimate  good,  and  that  this  is  a  first  truth,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake.  But  he  also  in- 
sists that  moral  excellence  is  also  a  good  in  itself  and  that  it 
ought  to  be -chosen  as  an  ultimate  end,  and  that  this  is  also  a 


tottnUb.  ThUHeaj.  We  are  agm»d  dm  tlwt  tqpoj^ 
ment  i«  an  ultiofiate  good«  The  ooljr  question  between  us 
bere  is,  k  moral  excellence  ^Iso  an  ultimate  food?  He  says, 
p.  265, 

"  Oy  iirii^r  denjge  tim  tW  toiae  moml  eipaUe^ce  i»  the  gitwid  of  aionl 
obligation.  This  he  pronounces  to  be  abmird.  Moral  obligation  respects  the 
choice  of  an  ultimate  end.  The  reason  of  the  obligation  and  the  end  chosen 
musl  be  identieal.  Tkertfore,  what  is  ofaosea  as  an  end,  must  bs  cfasstn  for  its 
•wn  sake.  But  virtue  beiuf  chMea  M«  meaaste  aa  end»  viz:  aMpyiiiiiit  oaa- 
aot  be  the  end  choseci.  This  of  course  follows  from  the  principle  that  enjoy- 
ment is  the  only  intrinsic  good,  the  only  thing  that  should  be  chosen  for  its  own 
sdLe,  and  other  things  only  as  they  am  the  means  or  eondtioaa  of  attaiasaf 
tbatead* 

We  should  like  to  ask,  however,  how  Mr.  Finney  knows  that  happiness  is  a 
good,  and  a  good  in  itself  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake?  U  he  should  answer 
chat »  a  first  truth  of  reason;  is  it  not  a  first  truth  of  ieMa»  Aatmeial  eanel- 
leaee  is  a  good,  and  afiir  higher  good  to  be  ehoeen  for  its  own  sake?  ll  is  ^ 
graded  anddenied,  if  it  be  chosen  simply  as  a  means  of  enjojnnent.  If  the  mor- 
al idea  of  excellence,  is  not  a  primary,  independent  one,  then  we  have  no  moral 
nature,  we  have  a  sentient  iand  rational  nature;  a  eapamty  for  eajaymeiy  aad 
the  (Mwer  of  perceiving  and  adaptiag  maans  to  its  attainment." 

This  writer  here,  as  elsewhere  confounds  virtue  with  mor- 
al ezjcellence.  1  have  distinguished  between  them.  I  bold 
that  mcml  excellence  consists  in  character  and  is  not  a  state 
of  mod,  but  onljr  a  result  of  a  state  of  mind.  Since  the  ulti- 
mate good  must  consist  in  a  state  of  mind,  and  since  the  mor* 
al  character  of  a  being  is  not  a  state  of  mind,  but  the  r^ult 
of  moral  actiont  moral  excellence  can  not  bean  ultimate  good« 
I  tUnk  it  is  plain  that  this  writer  regards  virtue,  wMcb  he 
conibands  with  moiral  exellence,  as  an  ultimate  good.  To 
this  I  hav^  two  objections: 

1.  Tba^it  is  impossible,  as  has  be^i  shown,  that  virtue 
should  be  chosen  as  an  ultinoate  end;and, 

2.  That  virtue  is  an  ultimate  good  and  is  so  regarded  by 
moral  agents,  is  not  and  can  not  be  a  first  truth  of  reason, 

1.  Virtue  can  not  be  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end.    Virtue 
in  so  far  forth  as  acts  of  will  are  concerned^  it  is  admitted,  ia 
either  identical  with,  or  is  a  quality  of  ultimate  choice^    It- 
either  consists  in  that  choice  which  the  law  reqiures  oris  a 
quality  of  it.    It  is  either  identical  with  obedience  to  law  or 
is  a  quality  of  obedience.    Now  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  th«^ 
I  the  required  choice  is  identical  with  the  end  chosen.    The 
[law  requires  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end.    Can  this  end  be 
I  identical  with  the  choice  of  it!  The  choice  and  tiieend  cho- 
sen identicsd!    This  is  nonsense.    But  suppose  virtue  be  re* 
garded,  not  as  identical  with  choice,  but  as   the  moral  attri- 
bute or  quality  of  ultimate  choice.    But  the  virtue  of  choice 
depends  upon  the  end  chosen — can  that  end  be  the  quality  of 
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the  thmce  tts^dfT  The  cimce  t^nniiiatiftgOR  a  quaKt j  ctiiseK,  I 
which  quaKty  depends  upon  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  n»>  ^ 
tare  of  the  end  chosen.    Bnt  this  end  is  the  quality  which  has ' 
fio  existence  antil  the  end  is  chosen.    Who  does  not  see  thai 
ultimate  choice  mast  terminate  <mi  some  valuable  eod  o«it 
itself^  which  end  gives  character  to  the  choice. 

Bat  can  we  not  choose  the  virtue  of  another  being  as  an 
uhtmate  ^k1.  No,  for  his  virtue  is  either  identical  with  his 
choice  of  an  ultimate  end  or  is  a  quality  of  that  choice.  If 
identical  with  it,  to  choose  bis  virtue  as  an  ultimate  end,  were 
to  choose  his  choice  as  an  ultimate  end  instead  of  choosing  the 
end  that  he. ought  to  choose.  If  virtue  consists  in  choosing 
the  virtiM  of  other  beings  as  an  ultinuite  end,  it  amounts  to 
this:  If  virtue  be  identical  with  choice,  I  must  will  that  an- 
other should  will  that  another  should  will,  and  so  on  ad  infin'' 
itmn^  without  any  end  willed  in  any  case  except  the  willing 
of  another.   All  willing  in  an  everlasting  circle. 

liHrfftoe  be  regarded  merely  as  a  quality  of  choice,  then  I  am 
to  will  the  quality  of  another's  choke,of  the  quality  of  another's 
chsice  of  the  quality  of  another's  choice,and  so  on  forever,  ^t 
Ikis  quality  depends  upon  the  end  chosen.  Unless  the  choice 
terminate  <m  an  intrinsically  valuable  end  or  on  the  right  end, 
the  choice  is  not  virtuous.  But  in  the  case  supposed  the  end  is 
nednng  hot  the  quality  of  another's  choice,  and  this  quaKty 
of  the  other's  choice  dep^ids  upon  the  end  he  chooses.  But 
he  chooses  only  the  quaUty  of  an  other's  choice  and  so  on  to 
infinitv.  This  is  is  ridiculous  enough.  But  therein  no  esca- 
ping this  absurdity,  if  virtue  is  to  be  rejB;ardedas  an  ultimate 
good  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  plain  that  virtue  cmi 
not  be  an  object  of  ultimate  choice,  and  therefore  can  not  be 
an  ultimate  good  and  a  foundation  of  moral  obligation.  The 
idtiUMtte  good  must  conmt  in  a  state  of  mind.  All  states  of 
mind  are  voluntary  or  involuntary.  A  vduntary  state  we  have 
jost  seen  can  not  be  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end.  The  ultimate 
good  &en  must  be  an  involuntary  state  of  mind.  But  no  in- 
vduatanr  state  of  mind  CMi  bean  ultimate  good  but  enjoy- 
ment Th»  every  body  knows  to  be  an  ultiamte  good.  Af- 
ter this  all  are  seeking  either  selfishly  or  benevolently.  This 
is  itie^uUifmae^  the  end  at  whidi  all  moral  agents  ainu  The 
settsfa  mm  at  dieir  own  personal  enjoyment,  thai  it,  tbey  seek 
ei^oyflsent  8^shly#  Benevolent  beings  aim  at  promotmg  the 
highMt  akimate  enjoyment  of  all  or  of  as  amay  as  possible. 

3.  I  deny  that  it  is  a  font  truth  of  reasMi  that  virtue  is  an  ul- 
tifliuite  good*    This  has  not  the  characteristic  of  a  first  tratfa. 


A  fitsttraHi  if  neceataiiljr  a»d  iMiiferBaUf  known  ami  |»mo 
ticfdljT  assumed  l^  all  teen,  whe&er  thej  adaiit  or  dcajr  H 
inltbeofj.  Bat  all  men  do  not  assume  that  vittae  m  aa  ulti« 
HMKte  good.  We  have  seen  that  it  ciid  aot  be  choean  at  4hi 
ultimate  end^  and  of  coarse  it  can  not  be  a  first  tarthof  rea* 
son  tjiat  it  is  an  ultimate  good.  All  moral  agento  do  regard 
Ttrtae  asa  good  and  as  a  great  good,  bat  not  as  aa  altiMate 
good.  It  |S  a  good  of  infinite  value,  but  it  is  <mlj  nrebuipt 
aood.  It  is  the  condition  of  the  infinite  blessedness  of 
God  and  therefore  infinitely  valqableb  It  is  the  oeo^tioft  Of 
blessedness  in  all  moml  agents,  aad  ilierolbre  as  reaUj  vmkh 
able  as  their  blessedness ;  but  it  is  not  an  altimate  good«  Its 
vtilae  is  relative  and  not  ultimate.  Hence  ultuoaate  jpod  is 
that  blessedness  in  which  virtue  naturally  and  govemmentmUf 
results.  Moi*al  agents  from  the  laws  of  thdr  being  can  not 
but  approve  of  virtue.  Holv  beings  cieA^A^  in  it  for  its  o/mm 
sake.  It  is  morally  beautiful  and  lovely  and  the .  cmitenqpla- 
tion  of  it  rives  a  sweet  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  the  and 
of  a  holy  being*  Hence  we  say  we  love  it  for  its  own  aabe, 
said  so  we  do  if  by  love  we  mean  deUgkt.  But  to  deUglrt  in 
a  dang  for  its  own  sake  is  not  the  same  as  chooeing  it  for  tie 
own  sake.  Delight  is  not  dunce.  Virtue  is  ddMUed  m  for  its 
own  sake  but  we  have  seen  that  it  can  not  be  chosen  for  ilB 
own  sake.  We  are  apt  to  call  that  a  good  in  itself  wii^ 
we  are  conscious  of  delighting  in,  without  conodeting. that 
tk€deligluh  really  the  tUHmate  good  and  nottlutt  wlodigivcs 
delight  .1  ecmtemplate  iphy%ic^  or  moral  beauty,  I  expeni- 
ence  a  sweet  enjovment  in  the  c(Mitemjriation.  Now  I^  vmy 
coll  the  beauty  which  I  enjoy  a  good  petie^  but  I  talk  kiosely. 
It  is  not  the  beauty  but  the  enjoyment  diatis  the  good /Mr  ae,* 
beauty  is  only  a  relative  and  not  the  vhimate  ^Kid.  This 
is  the  foct  with  virtue.  It  is  aioredly  and  exqimitolj 
beau$ifol.  God  aad  all  holy  beings  enjoy  the  exeicisa  aald 
the  contem()lation  of  it.  Men  are  wont  to  confonnd  tbe 
cause  of  the  enjoyment  with  the  enjovment  itsdf  and  to 
speak  of  holiness  or  virtue  as  a  good  in  ttself.  But  sappoae 
that  moral  agents  had  no*  pleasure  at  all  in  it;  Suppose  it  was 
not  to  them  a  beaatifiil  object;  Suppose  that  its  coc^m^ft- 
tion  (Ud  aot  excite  the  least  feeUag,  desire  or  emotkm  of  tmj 
Idad;  Suppose  it  were  contemplated  as  a  pare  act  4if  wiU  or 
as  a  mi»al  quality  of  a  choice,  and  that  we  were  socenslito- 
ted  as  to  experience  not  the  least  pleasure  in  the  contampiai- 
tion,  or  tiiatit  did  not  satisfy  any  demand  of  oar  beings  CoiaJd 
it  be  regarded  as  a  good  in  itself  or  as  a  good  in  theseaae:^ 
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ftkMmmt  wlkt  Battf  k  wtie  Boiregu4ed  ekheras  rdiitiYe- 
1^  orkitRBMaUj  valuable  we  could  not  affirm  oUigaiioii  to 
choose  it  at  alL  We  know  aothing  aa  valuable  except  upon 
cMnKtkiii  of  its  retalioB  to  the  eeosibilitj.  But  for  this  fac« 
vktj  the  idea  of  the  valuable  could  not  exist*  All  moral 
•gioti  regard  obedience  to  moral  laws  as  the  condition  of  moral 
UeNedneas^  and  since  they  cegasd  blessedness  as  a  good  in 
ilisl^  tbej  affirm  tlidr  obligatioa  to  fulfil  the  necessary  con* 
itioBS  of  their  own  blessedness^  and  to  will  the  blessedness 
i^  dl  other  moral  agents,  and  that  they  should  be  virtiious^or 
de  i^t,  as  the  condition  of  thj^r  blessedness^  Were  it  not 
for  toe  relation  that  virtue  is  seen  to  sustain  to  happiness 
a  gsneral^  no  moral  agent  would  conceive  of  it  as  valu- 

Virtue  is  obedience  to  moral  law*  Now,  do  but  consider 
bov  iidicnkMS  it  is  to  assert  that  obedience  is  itself  the  ult^ 
Mile  good  or  end  contemplated  by  the  lawt  Dms  the  law 
an  not  at  the  results  of  obedience  as  an  end,  but  at  obedi- 
6B6e  itself  as  an  ultimate  end}  Do  moral  agents,  can  they 
pMibly,  leprd  obedience  itself  as  the  ultimate  eoodt  Obe- 
dience  consists  in  choice  or  wilUng,  and  does  the  law  contem* 
jrisle  mere  choice  or  a  quality  of  choice,  as  an  ultimate  endt 
Tie  ultimate  good  is  that  blessedness  promised  as  the  reward 
of  obedience  to  law.  So  all  moral  agents  must  regard  it,  and 
so  they  most  affirm,  when  they  know  what  they  say,  and 
iriiereof  they  affirm*  Obedience  to  law,  the  ultimate  good, 
instead  of  that  which  is  the  end  or  object  of  obedience?  Thei 
anertiott  is  ridiculous.  Obedience  is  not  and  c^mnot  be  re«  j 
gaided  as  of  any  value  at  all  were  it  not  for  its  relation  to  \ 
the  end  or  object  to  be  secured  by  it  Law  is  of  no  value  ex- 
cqpt  as  itis  related  to  the  end  proposed  to  be  secured  by  it* 
Soitis  withobHgation  and  with  obedience.  Obedience  to 
amral  fanr  is  morally  beautiful,  that  is,  we  so  regard  it  by  a  law 
of  our  being  just  as  we  regard  a  rose  as  naturally  beao- 
tifiiL  We  have  pleasure  in  tK>th,  but  tiie  pleasure  and  not 
Urn  beaa^  is  the  ultimate  good.  The  beauty  is  a  good  to  us, 
bttt  itis  only  a  relative  good,  that  is,  the  beimty  is  the  cause  of 
the  enjo^nent  and  is  viduable  ibr  that  reason* 

Obftsrve  I  am  not  contending  that  our  own  personal  en- 
jeymeat  is  the  end  at  whidi  we  ought  supremely  to  aim*  The 
preceptof  the  law  requires  me  to  choose  as  an  ultimate  end 
the  highest  ^joyment  of  being  in  general,  and  the  sanction 
premises  that  obedi^M^e  shall  secure  my  own  enjoyment  and 
the  highest  amount  of  eofoymeat  in  others  which  can  result 
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from  my  efforts.  It  is  not  partial  good  will  or  self  enAof* 
ment  of  which  I  am  speaking  as  the  requirement  of  the  lair, 
nor  partial  enjoyment  which  is  its  end.  It  requires  tte 
choice  of  universal  good  and  aims  as  far  as  posfiible  to  se* 
cure  it. 

But  in  support  of  the  affiriiiation  tiiat  yirtue  is  a  good  in 
itself  it  may  be  said  that  God  requires  virtue.  Now  does  he 
require  it  as  an  end  or  as  a  means?  If  as  an  end  this  proves 
that  he  regards  it  as  an  ultimate  good,  if  as  a  means  tfien  this 
is  the  doctrine  that  utility  is  the  foundation  of  moral  obKga- 
tion,  which  my  work  denies.  To  tiiis  I  answer  as  in  sub- 
stance, I  have  before  done, 

1.  That  virtue  consists  in  obedience  to  moral  law,  and  it 
'i^  nonsense  to  make  obedience  to  moral  law  an  end.  The 
law  requires  the  choice  of  an  end.  Can  choice  be  the  ead 
chosen?  Virtue  strictly  speaking  is  an  attribute  of  diok», 
can  a  quality  of  the  choice  be  the  end  chosen?  Bat  the  qual- 
ity of  the  choice  depends  altogether  upon  the  nature  of  the 
end  chosen,  the  quality  does  not  exist  and  can  not  therefore 
be  known  or  conceived  of  until  it  is  settled  in  regard  to  the 
end  upon  which  the  choice  terminates  or  is  to  termnate.  If 
this  end  is  valuable  in  itself  the  quality  of  the  choice  is  virtue; 
if  the  end  be  not  a  good  per  se,  the  choice  has  no  virtue.  Now 
how  absurd  and  nonsensical  it  is  to  say  that  the  quality  or 
virtue  of  the  choice  is  the  end  chosen  when  the  qusdity  does 
not  exist  except  upon  condition  that  something  besides  itself 
is  chosen  as  the  ultimate  end. 

2.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  requiring  any  thing  whatever  as 
an  ultimate  end.     What,  require  an  ultimate  end  instead  of 
requiring  the  choice  of  that  end!     All  requirement  respects 
doing  or  choosing^  but  doing  or  choo^ng  can  not  be  an  ulti- 
mate end.     All  law  or  commandment  respects  so  far  at  least 
as  acts  of  will  are  concerned,  action  in  reference  to  some  end* 
Requirement  in   respect  to  acts  of  will  at  least,  most  of  ne- 
cessity respect  the  choice  of  an  end  or  the  choice  of  means  to 
secure  an  end  and  virtue  inust  be  a  quality  of  this  required 
choice.     To  say  that  the  choice  of  the  end  is  required  not  ibr 
the  sake  of  the  end  but  for  the  sake  of  the  quality  of  the 
choice  is  to  over  look  the  fact  that  it  is  the  value  of  the  end 
alone  that  gives  quality  to  the  choice.     It  were  strange  indeed 
if  the  quality  of  choice  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  value 
of  the  end  were  of  greater  intrinsic  value  than  the  end  itself, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  quality  of  the  choice  is  the  ul- 
timate end  instead  of  the  end  whose  value  gives  the.  quality 
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to  Hm  obttce*  Bvttkt  us  come  back  to  the  thought  that  it  is 
an  absurdity  to  saj,  that  which  is  required^the  action,  choice^ 
should  be  aD  ultimate  end*  Law,  I  say  again^  proposes  an  end 
aod  requires  odtan  in  reference  to  that  end*  The  thin^  requi- 
red is  110^  the  end  but  action  in  reference  to  that  end.  Nor 
can  the  end  be  the  quality  of  this  required  choice  or  action* 
If  it  b^  asked  why  God  or  reason  demands  the  choice  of 
the  intrinsically  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  the  answer  is,  God 
and  reason  demand  the  choice  for  the  sake  of  the  intrinsic 
vabie  of  the  end.  It  is  right  j^er  ^e  to  choose  the  valuable  for 
its  own  sake.  Virtue  is  a  quality  of  this  clioice.  That  is, 
the  dioice  of  the  valuable  for  its  own  sake  is  a  right  choice* 
God  requires  the  choice  because  right  demands  it,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  because  the  end  demands  it  The  law  of 
light  or  of  moralorder  demands  it«  But  is  not  this  making 
t|)e  rightness  of  the  choice  the  foundation  of  the  obligation 
instes^  of  the  good?  No,  I  reply.  The  rightness  of  the 
choice  is  a  condition  of  the  obligation  but  not  the  foundation 
of  it.  It  is  the  good  that  is  to  be  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end, 
aod  not  the  righi  or  virtue  of  the  choice,  the  goodness  or  val- 
ue of  the  end  makes  the  choice  right^but  the  rightness  of  the 
choice  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  end.  Choice  of  which 
lirtue  is  an  attribute  is  not  demanded  as  an  end,  for  it  can 
not  be  an  end.  Ultimate  choice  is  not  demanded  as  a  con- 
ation or  means.  It  is  demanded  by  the  law  of  reason  and 
of  God  as  a  thing  right  in  itself,  but  not  as  a  thing  valuable  in 
itself.  Choice  respects  ends  or  means^ — Law  requires  the 
choice  of  an  end  with  the  conditions  and  means,  it  requires 
the  choice  of  the  end  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  of  means 
upon  condition  of  the  perceived  tendency  to  secure  the  end,but 
the  ground  of  the  obligation  to  choose  the  means  is  the  value 
of  the  end.  Moral  law  then  does  not  require  the  choice  of 
which  virtue  is  an  attribute  as  an  end.  Nor  does  it  require  it 
08  a  means,  but  it  requires  this  choice  because  of  the  value  of 
the  end,  and  upon  condition  that  it  is  right  perse.  But  if  the 
law  requires  this  choice  upon  condition  that  it  is  right  per  se^ 
are  we  not  to  make  this  choice  because  it  is  right  per  se?  I  an- 
swer, no.  The  thing  is  impossible  and  dbsurd,  tor  this  were 
to  choose  the  rightand  not  the  good  as  an  ultimate  end.  The 
thing  required  by  the  law  is  to  choose  the  intrinsically  valu- 
able to  being  £>r  its  own  sake  or  as  an  end:  the  law  requires 
this  upon  the  condition  that  this  is  right  j^er  se.  But  I  am 
bound,  not  to  will  the  rightness  of  the  choice  as  an  end  or 
to  will  the  valuable  becai^se  it  is  right  thus  to  will,  but  for  the 
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^^e  of  the  valuable.  That  is,  it  is  Hie  vdoable  and  not  Ibe 
rieht  which  I  am  bound  to  will. 

Unless  I  will  tbe  valuable  for  its  own  sake^  the  choice  is  not 
right,  for  it  is  not  what  the  law  demands.  God  requires  the 
choice  then  of  which  virtue  is  a  qualitj  neither  as  an  end  nor 
as  a  means.  The  choice  required  must  terminate  on  an  end,  but 
tbe  choice  is  not  required  as  an  end.  The  choice  will  secure 
the  use  of  means,  but  ultimate  choice  is  not  required  as  a  means. 

Law  does  not  require  ends  and  means,butthe  cAotceofends 
and  means.  Choice  therefore  is  nc^er  demanded  as  an  end 
or  as  means,  but  choice  is  required  becauseof  the  value  of  tiie 
end  and  upon  condition  that  the  choice  of  this  end  is  right 
per  se.  Tne  argument  to  which  I  am  now  replying  assumes 
that  whatever  the  moral  law  requires,  it  requires  as  an  end  or 
as  a  condition  or  means,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  the  Taw  re- 
quires not  ends  and  means,  but  the  choice  of  ends  and  means. 
The  choice  of  the  right  end  and  of  the  appropriate  condi^ 
lions  and  means  is  virtuous.  God  requires  the  choice 
both  of  the  end  and  the  means  for  the  saJte  of  tl)e  value  of 
the  end,  but  upon  condition  that  such  choice  is  right  per  se. 
Right,  therefore,  is  a  condition  of  the  requirement,  ^t  not  the 
foundation  of  it,  for  were  it  not  for  the  valae  of  the  end,  I 
saj  again,  it  would  not  be  right  to  choose  it,  and  Uierefore  God 
could  not  command  us  to  choose  it. 

Now,  reader,  let  us  see  where  we  are  in  our  argument 
Observe,  we  are  now  inquiring  into  the  ultimate  ground  of 
obligation,  or  what  is  the  ultimate  good  of  bdng.  I  have 
asserted  that  enjoyment,  blessedness,  mental  satisfection,  or 
happiness  is  the  only  ultimate  good.  My  reviewer  asserts 
that  virtue  is  an  ultimate  good.    Now  what  have  we  seent 

1.  That  the  ultimate  g<K>d  must  consist  in  a  conscious  state 
of  mind. 

2.  That  a  voluntary  state  of  mind  or  a  choice  or  volition 
can  not  be  an  ultimate  end,  and  therefore  can  not  be  an  vdti*' 
mate  good. 

'  3.  That  the  ultimate  good'  must  consist  in  an  involuntary 
state  of  mind  and  in  that  involuntary  state  in  which  aU  ac^ 
tion  conformed  to  law  terminates. 

4.  That  this  involuntary  state  is  mental  satis&ction  or  hap- 
{^iness« 

5.  ^We  have  seen  that  voluntary  action  can  not  be  the  end 
aimed  at  by  law  or  requirement,  but  that  requirement  must 
always  contemplate  an  end,  and  require  action  or  choice  in 
reference  to  &at  end;  that  this  end  can  not  be  tbe  choice 
required  nor  a  quality  of  this  choice. 
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6.  We  bsLJfe  al^  seea  that  the  wiV  of  God  can  not  be  the 
altiinate  good  that  is  to  be  choft«n  for  its  owa  sake  that 
objective  liffht  cao  not,  that  virtue  can  not* 

7.  That  sul  men  give  the  highest  evidence  of  regardiog 
iQJoyment  as  an  ultimate  good. 

8.  But  that  they  do  not  and  can  not  understandiogly  affirm 
that  virtue  is  an  ultimate  good. 

9.  That  the  very  idea  of  regarding  choice  or  a  quality  of 
choice  as  an  ultimate  good,  is  absurd  and  ridiculous.  These 
things  are  indubitably  established?  Where  then  is  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  this  reviewer  rests  his  criticism?  ^^  It  has 
vanished  into  thin  air.''  He  ^^has  labored  in  vain  and  spent 
bis  strength  for  nought  and  in  vmu.''  We  have  seen  that 
what  he  calls  my  two  main  positions  or  premises  from  which 
he  admits  that  mv  conclusions  logically  follow^  are  establish- 
ed. Why  then  docs  he  triumph  and  say  New  Schoolism  is 
fallen?    Such  triumphing  is  short. 

I  have  alreacfV  said  so  much  that  I  must  close  this  reply 
with  a  few  additional  words  in  reference  to  some  of  his 
many  (I  would  hope)  unintentional  misrepresentations,  and 
perbajps  a  few  sentences  respecting  some  of  the  absurdities 
contained  in  his  review.  Some  of  Uiese  last  are  so  gross  and 
flaring, and  withal  so  heterodox  that  it  is  well  for  the  review- 
er that  he  does  not  live  in  Oberlin.  If  he  did,  the  welkin 
would  ring  with  the  cry  of  heresy!  heresy!!  In  respect  to 
his  ipisrepresentations  I  am  willing  to  ascribe  them  to  misap* 
prebeasioh  and  his  misapprehensions  to  his  loose  habit  of 
thinking  on  metapbvsical  and  moral  subjects,  and  to  his  want 
of  rigid  analy»s  in  bis  theological  investigations* 
He  says  pages  272,  273: 

''Mr.  Ffnei's  prindplss  Ittd  kim  to  istert  tlMt  ibere  is  bo  Jiiertacein  their 
feftliogi  between  the  lenewed  and  the  narenewed,  the  sinner  and  the  anint. 
*  The  fenaibilitj  of  the  sinner,'  he  says,  '  is  sniceptible  of  ereiy  kind  and  de- 
gree of  feeling  that  is  possible  to  saints.'  p.  521.  He  accordingly  goes  on  to 
ihov  that  awnen  flMy  deme  saaetiiSestion,  delight  in  dM  trath,  abhor  sin,  hav« 
compbeency  in  good  men,  enterttin  feelings  of  lore  and  gratitude  to  Gody  and 
ia  short,  be  as  to  feeling  and  conduct,  exactly  what  saints  are.  The  only  eaaen. 
titl  difference  is  in  the  will,  in  their  nltimate  purpose  or  intention.  The  sinner's 
ihiinateiBtentioaaiay.betoproBM>ts  the  glory  of  God,  fioanaseaae  of  dacy, 
or  ften  appieciation  of  die  loYeliness  of  mond  ezcellenee,aiMl  he  be  no  batter  tha  ^ 
t  pirate ;  if  hia  ultimate  end  is  to  promote  happinesa  because  happiness  ia  in. 
triaseaHy  Talaable,  he  ia  a  saint" 

This  is  a  specimen  of  this  writer^s  reading  and  criticism 
Here  he  represents  me  as  holding  the  ridiculous  absurdity 
that  a  sinner's  ultimate  intention  may  be  to  glorify  God  from 
a  $en$e  of  duty  or  from  an  appreciation  of  the  loveliness  of  mor 
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al  exccHence;  that  is,  his  ultimate  choice  or  intention  maj  be 
to  glorify  God,  and  jet  this  if  not  chosen  as  an  end  for  it^ 
own  sake,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  from  an  apprehensioti 
of  the  loveliness  of  ntoral  excellence.  He  may  choose  the 
slory  of  God  for  its  own  sake^  and  yet  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  from  a  sense  of  duty,  &c.  This  is  a  ridiculous  contradic- 
tion, and  if  this  writer  had  understood  the  book  he  was  review- 
ing, he  would  not  have  failed  to  see  that  I  again  and  again  ex- 
""pose  the  very  absurdity  which  he  here  charges  upon  me. 
The  thing  I  hold  is  not  that  the  sinner's  ultimate  end  may  be 
the  glory  of  God  and  he  be  as  wicked  as  a  pirate,  but  1  say 
that  his  ultimate  end  may  be  selfish  and  yet  he  may  aim  to  do 
his  duty  as  a  means  of  securing  his  own  interest,  or  he  may 
be  selfish  in  aiming  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  &c.  Self 
may  be  his  cnrf,  and  duty  or  aiming  to  glorify  God  a  means. 
What  a  gross  blunder  for  the  reviewer  to  represent  me  as 
holding  that  the  ultimate  intention  may  be  to  glorify  God,  and 
yet  the  glory  of  God  not  be  his  end,  but  duty  or  something 
else  be  his  end,  or  to  represent  me  as  holding,  that  a  man 
can  be  wicked  at  all  when  his  ultimate  end  is  to  glorify  God. 
But  as  I  said,  this  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  misrepresentations  of 
this  reviewer.  The  book  was  regarded  by  him  as  so  hard  to 
read  that  he  reviewed  it  without  taking  pains  to  under^ 
stand  it,  or  else  he  was  unqualifiedly  wicked  in  misrep- 
resenting me.  I  prefer  the  former  supposition.  Further: 
what  this  writer  here  says  will  make  a  false  impression  in  oth- 
er respects.  He  says,  I  ^^assert  that  there  is  no  difference  in  their 
feelings  between  the  renewed  and  the  unrenewed,  the  sinner 
and  the  saint."  He  then  quotes  from  me  that  ^the  sensibility  of 
the  sinner  is  susceptible  of  every  kind  and  degree  of  feeling  that 
is  possible  to  saints."  But  is  this  saying  what  he  says  1 8ay,1iiat 
there  is  no  actual  difference  in  their  feelings?  I  said  sinners 
are  capable  of  feeling  as  saints  do.  Is  this  saying  that  they 
really  do  feel  as  saints  do?  I  say  what  sinners  may  feel,  that 
is,  what  they  are  susceptible  of  feeling.  This  leads  him  to 
say  that.  I  hold  that  there  is  no  difference  in  their  actual  feel- 
ings. Is  not  this  a  misrepresentation  of  what  I  say?  I  wiU 
not  accuse  this  writer  of  a  design  to  misrepresent,  but  this,  I 
am  sorry  <o  say,  looks  like  an  appeal  to  prejudice. 

Again  267:  ' 

"  Mr.  Finney's  system  will  not  allow  htm  to  attach  any  other  meaning  u» 
love  than  '  good  will,'  that  is,  willing  good  or  happiness  to  any  one.  Lov«  of 
God  therefore  can,  according  to  hi«  doctrine,  be  nothing,  more  than  willing  his 
happiness ;  and  this  obligation  is  entirely  independent  of  his  moral  excellence. 
He  admiu  that  his  moral  goodness  is  the  condition  oSoui  willing  hisaotnal  hup* 
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piieii,  biiiUift  M(  the  gfobai  i»f  <mr  dMIgitiM  to  tore  hiosi  or  to  will  liit  good. 
Ai  fitf  M  ontfddmgs  treeoocened,  there  ovght  to  be  bo  difierenee  between 
God  tnd  Satan^we  are  bound  to  will  the  happtneis  of  each  according  to  ita  in- 
trinacTalne." 

Here  he  comptains  of  me  for  holding  that  the  ground 
of  oar  obligation  to  will  the  good  of  God  as  an  ultinoate  end 
is  not  his  moral  excellence.  He  then  holds  that  we  ought  to 
will  the  good  or  well  being  of  God  as  an  ultimate  end,  not  for 
its  ovm  sake  or  value  to  him,  but  for  his  moral  excellence. 
This  is  again  a  ridiculous  contradiction,  that  the  foundation  of 
the  obligation  is  not  the  value  of  God^s  happiness  to  him  but 
because  He  is  virtuous.  But  suppose  God  were  not  virtuous, 
should  we  be  under  no  obligation  to  will  his  good?  Are  we 
to  wiU  the  good  of  God  and  of  all  beings  for  its  own  value  or 
because  they  are  virtuous  ?  I  hold  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  their 
well-being  is  the  ^ound  of  the  obligation  to  will  it  as  a  possible 
good,  and  their  virtue  is  a  condition  of  the  oblieation  to  wilt 
Sieir  present  aclual  blessedness.  But  he  holds  that  we  ou^ht 
to  will  good  to  God,  not  for  the  sake  of  its  own  vaJue  to  him^ 
but  for  the  sake  of  his  moral  excellence.  But  this  is  to  will 
his  moral  excellence  as  the  ultimate  end  and  not  the  well-being 
of  God.  I  will  the  highest  blessedness  of  God  for  its  own 
value  to  him,  but  I  will  his  actual  and  perfect  blessedness  as 
a  concrete  reality  upon  condition  of  nis  moral  excellence. 
But  do  not  overlook  the  contradiction  involved  in  what  he  holds, 
to  wit,  that  we  ought  to  will  good  to  God  for  it  own  sake  or 
as  an  ultimate  end,  yet  not  as  an  ultimate  end,  or  for  its 
own  sake,  but  for  or  on  account  of  the  Divine  excellence. 
The  utter  looseness  of  this  writer's  thoughts  upon  questions 
of  this  kind  has  led  him  into  many  truly  ridiculous  blunders 
in  this  review. 

But  here  again  he  entirely  misrepresents  me.  I  say  that 
we  arc  bound  to  will  the  good  of  every  being  according  to  its 
relative  value  so  far  as  we  understand  it;  that  Satan^s  char- 
acter ttnd  governmental  relations  are  such  that  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  do  him  good  or  to  express  our  benevolence  toward 
him,  but  as  his  well-being  is  reallv  valuable,  we  ought  to  be 
benevolent  toward  him  or  to  will  his  good.  And  is  not  thb 
true!  Have  we  a  right  to  be  otherwise  than  benevolent  to- 
wards any  being?  In  the  passage  just  ouoted  the  writer  rep- 
resents me  as  holding  that  as  far  as  onr  feelings  are  concerned 
there  ought  to  be  no  difference  between  Gml  and  Satan.  I 
said  we  ought  to  will  the  good  of  each  accordioe  to  its  per-^ 
ceived  relative  value,  but  Be  represents  me  as  holoing  that  we 
ought  to  feel  alike  toward  God  and  Satan.  &ch  cofrr 
7* 
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fusionis  common  in  tfne  thoughts  and  language  of  Hrife  wri- 
ter. He  has  here  represented  me  as  holding  the  very  oppo- 
site of  what  I  do  hold  in  the  work  under  review.  It  is  iinpo»- 
sible  for  us  to  feel  alike  toward  God  and  Satan,  nor  have  we 
anj  reason  to  do  so.  We  can  not  but  have  feelings  of  ab- 
horrence toward  Satan.  These  feelings  correspond  with  his 
infernal  character;  while  at  the  same  time  we  ought  to  have^ 
because  if  our  will  is  right  we  shall  have  feelings  of  compla- 
cency in  God.  Thus  in  this  case  again  this  writer  by  bis 
loose  way  of  thinking  and  writing  totally  misrepresents  me. 
Is  it  the  same  thing  ix^feel  and  to  will?  '  I  said  we  ought  to 
will  the  good  of  Satan  or  to  be  really  benevolent  to  him. 
God  is  benevolent  and  loves  his  enemies,  and  we  ought  to  love 
ours  or  will  their  good.  But  from  this,  this  writer  represents 
me  as  holding  that  we  ought  to  /ee/ alike  toward  them;  and  to 
mnder  the  sentiment  ridiculous,  which  it  truly  is,  he  italicised 
feelings.  But  the  instances  of  misapprehension  and  of  con- 
sequent misrepresentation  are  too  numerous  to  be  noticed. 
I  could  not  believe  this  writer  honest  in  all  these  misrepre- 
sentations were  it  not  that  every  part  of  his  review  afibrds  so 
high  evidence  of  his  loose  way  of  thinking  and  writing  upon 
metaphysical  subjects.  But  1  have  followed  him  far  enough. 
He  endorses  my  conclusions  provided  my  premises  are  sound. 
But  I  must  not  omit  the  notice  of  this  writer's  idea  of  true 
religion.     On  pp.  256  and  257  he  says: 

"  Oa  thia  doctrine  we  remark,  1 .  That  it  is  readily  admitted  that  happineaa  is 
a.  good.  2.^  That  it  is  consequently  obligatory  on  aU  moral  agents  to  endeavor 
to  promote  it.  3.  That  the  highest  happiness  of  the  universe,  being  an  un- 
speakably exalted  and  important  end,  to  make  its  attainment  the  object  of  life 
is  a  noble  principle  of  action.  4.  Consequently  this  theory  of  moral  obligation 
is  inconceivably  more  elevated  than  that  which  makes  self-love  the  ultimate 
principle  of  action,  and  our  own  happiness  the  highest  object  of  pursuit  5. 
That  the  error  of  the  theory  is  making  enjoyment  the  highest  and  the  only  ia- 
trinsic  or  real  good.  6.  That  this  error  derives  no  coontenance  ftom  the  ^t 
that  the  Bible  represents  love  to  God  and  love  to  our  neighbor  as  the  fulfiHiair  of 
the  law.  To  derive  any  argument  from  this  source  Mr.  Finney  must  first  take 
the  truth  of  his  theory  for  granted.  To  prove  that  all  love  is  benevolence,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  happiness  is  the  only  good.  If  love  is  vastly  more  than 
benevolence,  if  a  disposition  to  promote  happiness  is  only  one  and  that  one  of 
the  lowest  forms  of  that  comprehensive ,  excellence  which  the  Scriptures  call 
Jove,  his  argument  is  worth  nothing.  In  accordance  with  that  meaning  of  the 
term,  which  universal  usage  has  given  it.  sny  out*going  of  (he  soul,  whetli^r 
under  the  form  of  desire,  affection,  compULoency,  reverence,  delis^t  towards  an 
appropriate  object,  is  in  the  Bible  called  love.  To  squeeze  alt  this  down,  and 
wire-draw  it  through  one  pin  hole,  is  as  impossible  as  to  change  the  nature  of 
the  human  soul.  Every  man,  not  a  slave  to  some  barrea  theory  of  the  uirier- 
standing,  knows  that  love  to  God  is  not  benevolence  ;  that  it  is  approhatioa, 
complacency,  delight  in  his  moral  excellence,  reverence,  grattiude,  devotion . 
The  reason  then  why  the  Scriptures  represent  love  as  the  foTfilling  of  the  law,  is 
twofold.    Pirst,  because  love  to  «m  ia^nitely  perfect  Bakig ,  involves  ii  it  apf^- 
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htiiiB  »f  »a  omtiifbto  imam  pf  mf»l  tiaillqnat,  md  o»igt^wi«t  •jafBiiiili*  , 
Xf  al  aoul  with  it  ander  all  those  forma.  He  who  reallf  lovei  a  Ood  «T  troth. 
joaitoe,  imritr,  merer  "^  beoerolence,  is  himaelf  tmthlal,  jast,  holy,  mereiM 
liAkiad.  ScoodM?,  beoaaoeloTetoOodaiidmaawiUaaoarf  all  ohedicAot  to 
tlwpncapta  of  the  law.  Wa  may  admit  thaidbce  that  lota  is  the  imlfiUing  of' 
tlie  law,  without  being  sophisticated  into  beltevisg  or  rather  saying,  thatfaith  ia 
lore  Justice  is  Ioys,  patience  lore,  hnmility  love." 


Upon  this  paragraph  I  remark: 
1.  That  this  writer's  vie^ 


I  views  of  what  constitutes  virtue  or  true 
religion  are  utterly  defective.  I  trust  that,  as  we  say,  his 
heart  is  upon  tliis  subject  better  than  his  head.  He  freely  ad- 
mits that  benevolence  consists  in  the  choice  of  the  highest 
happiness  and  well-being  of  God  and  of  the  universe,  and 
that  benevolence  is  true  virtue. 

2.  He  regards  benevolence,  as  has  been  said,  as  possessing 
no  attributes,  but  as  consisting  in  the  simple  choice  of  the 
happiness  of  God  and  of  bein^  as  an  ultimate  end  without 
taking  into  view  the  essential  attributes  of  benevolence.  He 
talks  of  squeezing  down  and  wire-drawing  all  virtue  through 
a  pin-hole,  &c.  He  then  regards  the  representation  that  be- 
nevolence is  the  love  required  by  the  law  of  God,  and  that 
it  ia.  when  properly  defined,  the  whole  of  virtue,  as  saueezinff 
down  and  wire-drawing  virtue  through  a  pin-hole!  I  had  said 
in  the  work  before  him,  (See  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  211, 
212,  213.) 

**  Of  this  truth  we  shall  be  constantly  reminded  as  we  proceed  in  our  investi- 
gitions,  for  we  shall  find  illastrations  of  it  at  every  step  of  our  progress.  Before 
1  proceed  to  point  out  the  attributes  of  benevolence,  it  is  important  to  remark 
tint  all  the  moral  attributaa  of  God  and  of  all  holy  beings,  are  only  attributes  of 
beoevolence.  Benevolence  is  a  term  that  comprehensively  ezpressess  them  all. 
God  if  Uve.  This  term  expresses  comprehensive! v  God's  whole  morel  char- 
acter. Thia  love,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  is  benevolence.  Benevolence 
iftgood  willing,  or  the  choice  of  the  highest  good  of  God  and  the  universe  aa 
an  end.  But  ^m  this  comprehensive  statement,  accurete  though  it  be,  we  are 
apt  to  receive  very  inadequate  conceptions  of  what  really  belongs  to  as  implied 
in  beaevoleoee.  To  say  that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law;  that  be- 
ntvoleace  is  th^  whole  of  true  religion;  that  the  whole  duty  of  man  to  God  and 
His  neighbor,  is  expressed  in  one  word,  love — theee  statements,  though  true,  are 
ao  comprehensive  as  to  need  with  all  minds  much  amplification  and  explanation. 
The  Act  is,  tl^  many  things  are  implied  in  love  or  benevolence.  By  this  is 
intended  that  benevolence  needs  to  be  viewM  under  various  aspects  and  in  va- 
rioaa  relations,  and  its  dispositions  or  willings  considered  in  the  various  relations 
in  which  it  is  called  to  act  Benevolence  is  an  ultimate  intention,  or  the  choice 
ef  an  ultimate  end.  Now  if  we  suppose  that  this  is  all  that  is  implied  in  be- 
seveleoce,  we  shall  egregioasly  err.  Unless  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
end  which  benevolence  chooses,  and  the  means  by  which  it  seeks  to  accomplish 
that  end,  we  shall  understand  but  little  of  thfe  import  of  the  word  benevolence. 
Benevolence  haa  many  attribuua  or  characteristics.  These  must  sU  harmoniaa 
it  thaaelteuoa  of  its  end,  and  ia  its  efibrta  to  realise  it«  Wisdomt  justiu, 
ntrctf,  tmtkf  kolhuiit  and  many  other  attributes,  as  we  shall  see,  sre  essential 
elemeats  or  attributea  of  benevolence.  To  understand  what  true  benevolence 
>%.we  QHHt  iaquare  iaCo  itaattnbatei.    Not  evtry  thing  that  is  called  loTe»  has 
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itatlth«tttii«orbweiroliiioe.  Nwhudl  that  kMlledbmfofoiiet  tor  titlt 
to  tbAt  iippelHilioa.  There  ape  Tavieas  kimU  of  love,  Natnral  afieetioi^  ia 
ealled  love.  The  affection  that  exiate  between  the  aexea  ia  alao  called  lo?e. 
Oor  preference  of  certain  kin<l8  of  diet  ia  called  lore.  Hence  wo  aay  we  love 
fruit,  Tegetabtoa,  meat,  milk,  dec.  Benevoleneo  ia  alao  called  love,  and  is  the 
kiiHi  of  love,  beyond  all  qneetion,  required  by  the  law  of  God.  Bat  thefe  ia 
more  than  one  atate  of  mind  that  ia  called  benevolence.  There  ia  ^  conatitn- 
tional  or  phrenological  benevolence,  which  ia  often  miataken  for  and  confoanded 
with  the  benevolence  which  cooatitates  virtue.  Thia  ao  called  benevolenca  ia 
in  tmth  only  an  iropoaing  form  of  aelfiahneaa:  nevertheleaa  it  ia  called  benevo* 
lence.  Care,  therefore,  ahould  be  taken  in  giving  reiigiona  inatruction,  to  die- 
tingniih  accorately  between  them.  Benevolence,  let  it  be  remembered,  ia  die 
obedience  of  the  will  to  the  law'of  the  reason.  It  ia  willing  good  as  an  end, 
for  ita  own  aake,  and  not  to  gratify  aelf.  Selfiahnesa  conaiata  in  the  obedience 
of  the  will  to  the  impnlaea  of  the  aenaibility.  It  is  a  apirit  of  aelf-grati&iation. 
The  will  aeeka  to  gratify  the  desires  and  propensities  for  the  pleaanre  of  the 
gratification.  Self-gratification  ia  aought  aa  an  end  and  aa  the  aupreme  end. 
It  b  preferred  to  the  claima  of  God  and  the  good  of  being.  Phrenological  or 
eooatitational  benevolence  is  only  obedience  to  the  impulae  of  the  aenaibility-^ 
a  yielding  to  a  feeling  of  compassion.  It  ia  only  an  effort  to  gratify  a  deaire. 
It  ia,  therefore,  aa  really  aeltishness,  aa  ia  an  effort  to  gratify  any  conatitutional 
deaire  whatever. 

It  ia  impoaaible  to  gel  a  jnat  idea  of  what  constitntea  obedience  to  the  Divine 
law  and  what  ia  implied  in  it,  without  considering  attentively  the  varioua  attri* 
bntea  or  aspecU  of  benevolence,  properly  ao  called.  Upon  thia  diacnaaioa  we 
are  about  to  enter.  But  before  1  commence  the  enumeration  and  definition  of 
t^eae  attributea,  it  ia  important  further  to  remark  that  the  moral  attributea  of 
God,  aa  revealed  in  his  works,  providence,  and  word,  throw  much  light  upon 
the  aubject  before  us.  Also  the  many  precepu  of  the  Bible,  and  the  develop- 
menta  of  benevolence  therein  revealed,  will  assist  us  much  as  we  proceed  ia 
our  inquiries  upon  this  important  subject.  As  the  Bible  expressly  amrma  that 
love  comprehends  the  vfkqle  character  of  God— that  it  ia  the  whole  that  the  law 
requirea  of  man— il^^the'e^  of  the  commandment  ia  cWit^  or  love — we  may 
be  assured  that  eve^lSrinbf  true  virtue  is  only  a  modificatioBTorlove  or  be- 
nevolence, that  ia,  in  its  last  analysis,  resolvable  into  love  or  benevolence.  Ia< 
other  words,  every  virtue  is  only  benevolence  viewed  i 
in  certain  relatione.  In  other  words  still,  it  is  only  one 
Uaritiea,  characteristics,  '^or  attributes  of  benevolence, 
moral  attributea.  They  are,  at  has  been  saic^  only  attributea 
They  are  only  benevolence  viewed  in  certain  relations  and  a  . 
virtues  are  only  so  many  Attributes  of  benevolence.  Thiaia  and  muat  be  tme 
of  every  holy  being." 

I  then  proceed  to  point  out  and  define  strictly  thirty-two  of 
the  moral  attributes  Qf  benevolence  as  specimens  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  varietiesvor  modifications  under  which  benevo- 
lence develops  and  manifesfs  itself.  Could  I  here  quote  en- 
tire what  I  have  written  upon  this  subject,  in  the  work  before 
him,  perhaps  the  reader  might  wonder,  as  I  have  done,  hvw  an? 
honest  and  a  christian  man  could  represent  me  as  squeexine 
down  and  wiredrawing  through  a  pin-hole  the  love  required 
by  the  law  of  God.  Biot  I  can  not  in  a  reply  make  the  quo> 
tation,  as  it  occupies  sixty-four  pages  of  the  work  reviewed. 
The  object  of  writing  so  fully  on  the  attributes  of  benevo- 
lence was  as  the  above  extract  shows  to  pieveDt  the  very  iiw 
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ference  or  mistake  into  which  this  writer  has  fidkn.    Botr 
this  is  onljr  a  painfol  specimen  of  his  strange  misapprehen-\ 
sions  and  misrepresentations  of  the  work  reviewed.     I  had  \ 
^wn  that  everj  form  of  virtue  was  resolvable  in  the  last    | 
analysis  into  a  modification  of  benevolence.    Bot  he  reprc-    | 
sents  me  as  squeezing  down  and  wire-drawing  through  a  pin- 
I  hole  the  love  required  bj  the  law  of  God^  instead  of  saving 
as  he  was  bound  to  do  that  I  amplified  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  understood  it  as  being  comprehensive  of  all  those 
modifications  of  virtue  of  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear  and  speak.    Let  anj  one  read  what  I  have  written  upon 
the  attributes  of  benevolence  and  the  pronoutice  judgment 
upon  this  reviewer^s  representations.     But  as  I  said,  what 
he  has  here  done  is  onlj  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  blundered  through  or  rather  over  the  work  he  was  review- 
ing.   But  I  make  all  due  allowance  for  his  Old  School  eyes 
and  prejudices,  and  would  exercise  all  charity  towards  him. 

3.  In  this  paragraph  he  represents  benevolence  as  one  of 
the  lowest  forms  of  virtue.     He  says  p.  !257: 

**To  prove  that  aU  love  U  benevolence,  it  most  be  assumed  that  happiness 
ii  the  only  ^ood.  If  love  is  vastly  more  than  benevolence,  if  a  disposition  to 
promote  happmess  is  only  one,and  that  one  of  the  lowest  fbrms  of  that  compre- 
hensive ezcellence  which  the  scriptures  call  love,  his  argument  is  worth  noth* 
ing.  In  accordance  with  that  meaning  of  the  term,  whicn  universal  usage  his 
given  it,  any  out-going  of  the  soul,  whether  under  the  form  of  desire,  affectioil, 
complacency,  reverence,  delight  towards  an.appropriate  object,  is  in  the  Bible 
called  love.  To  squeeze  all  this  down,  and  wire-draw  it  through  one  pin  hole, 
IB  as  imposaible  as  to  change  the  nature  of  the  human  soul.  Every  man,  not  a 
slave  to  some  barren  theory  of  the  understanding,  knows  that  love  to  God  is  not 
benevolence;  that  it  is  approbation,  complacency,  delight  in  his  moral  excel- 
lence, reverence,  gratitude,  devotion.  The  reason  then  why  the  scriptures  rep- 
lesent  love  as  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,i8  two  fold.  First,  because  love  to  an  infi- 
nitely perfect  Being,  involves  in  it  approbation  of  all  conceivable  forms  of  mor- 
al ezcellence,  and  consequent  congeniality  of  soul  with  it  under  those  forms. 
He  who  really  loves  a  God  of  truth,  justice,  purity,  mercy  benevolence,  is  him- 
self truthful,  just,  holy,  merciful  and  kind.  Secoaflly,  because  love  to  God  and 
nan  will  aeeureaU  obedieoce  to  tha  precepts  of  the  law.*' 

God's  love  to  us  must  be  benevolence,  and  his  love  to  the 
universe  most  be  benevolence.  Complacency  in  holiness,  I  have 
shown,  may  connst  either  in  an  dnotion  of  delight  in  it  or  in 
a  mod^cation  of  benevolence  or  good  will.  God  loves  all 
beings  with  good  will,  and  towards  holy  beings  he  exercises 
complaceDcy  both  in  the  form  of  benevolence  and  in  the  form 
of  an  emotion  of  delight  in  them.  But  it  seems  that  this 
writer  considers  apprwaiion  as  a  higher  form  of  virtue  than 
benevolence*  But  what  is  approbation^  Why  it  is  a  neces- 
sary state  of  the  intellect  in  view  of  moral  excellence.  No 
moral  agent  can  otherwise  than  approve  of  virtue  or  of  mor- 


nl  excellence.  This  is  as  trae  of  the  worst  as  of  the  best  of 
men.  Who  does  not  know  that  from  a  law  of  the  intellect 
a  moral  agent  whether  holy  or  sinful  must  and  does  of  neces- 
sity approve  of  moral  excellence.  But  this  it  seems  we  are 
to  regard  as  a  higher  form  of  virtue  than  that  which  we  ap- 

1  probate  in  God.  God  is  benevolent,  and  we  are,  from  tlie 
aws  of  our  being,  necessitated  to  approve  of  it,  but  in  this 
involuntary  state  we  are  more  virtuous  or  exercise  a  higher 
order  of  virtue  than  the  benevolence  which  we  behold  in 
God  and  approve. 

Now  I  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue 
in  the  approbation  of  moral  excellence,  and  that  this  appro- 
bation is  common  to  saints  and  sinners  and  doubtless  to  clef- 
il  and  holy  angels.  What  sinner  on  earth  or  in  hell  is  not 
conscious  of  approving  the  moral  excellency  of  God?  But 
he  makes  delight  in  moral  excellence  another  form  of  virtue 
of  a  higher  order  than  benevolence.  Delight,  as  he  uses,  it  is 
,  not  a  modification  of  good  will,  but  an  involuntary  state  of 
mind.  So  it  seems  that  delight  in  God's  moraL  excellence  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  in  his  benevolence,  is  more  virtuous 
than  the  benevolence  in  which  we  delight  But  this  state  of 
the  sensibility  I  have  shown  may  exist  in  the  mind  of  a  sin- 
ner as  well  as  in  a  saint,  and  I  believe  that  many  sinners  can 
attest  that  they  are  conscious  at  times  of  this  delight  They 
give  themselves  credit  for  it  as  something  really  good,  and  it 
seems  that  at  Princeton  they  grant  to  such  sinners,  not  onlj 
all  that  they  cliUm  of  virtue  in  this  exercise,  but  infinitely 
more.  They  make  the  delight  a  higher  form  of  virtue  than 
benevolence.  So  the  sinner  who  plays  the  miser  and  hoards 
up  his  millions,  may  quiet  himself,  and  by  approving  and 
delighting  in  the  benevolence  of  God,  may  be  even  niore  vir- 
tuous than  God  is.    This  is  worse  than  Jesuitism. 

Again.  He  represents  reverence^  gratitude^  and  dewtkm  as 
higher  forms  of  virtue  than  benevolence.  I  had  shown  that 
these  were  attributes  of  benevolence,  but  he  rq^rds  them 
manifestly  as  involuntary  emotions.  Reverence  for  God  for 
or  on  account  of  his  benevolence — gratitude  to  Grod  for  his 
love  or  benevolence — 46V'otion  to  God  for  his  bonevolence 
higher  forms  of  virtue  than  the  benevolence  which  we  adoce! 
Amazing!  What  will  the  church  and  the  world  say  when 
they  are  told  that  at  Princeton  they  hold  such  views  of  the 
nature  of  true  religion?  What,  good  will  to  God  and  to  be- 
ing in  general,  that  efficient  principle  that  is  the  foundation 
ai^  the  source  of  all  doing  good  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
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virtae!  TeH  it  not  in  Oath.  I  coaM  enlarge  indefinitely  on 
the  absord  and  most  false  and  ruinous  views  of  this  writer 
as  it  respects  the  natare  of  true  reKgion.  With  his  views,  I 
do  not  wonder  that  he  says  on  page  276: 

<'Mr.  Finiity  is  well  aware  that  hia  doctrine  changes  the  whole  natuie  of  re- 
ligioo;  and  hence  his  frequent  denunciations  of  the  false  philosophy  and  pie* 
totded  orthodoxy,  by  which  religion  has  been  perrertsd  and  the  ehnreh  eomipted. 
And  certain  itis  that  religion,  as  repiossntea  by  him,  is  something  excefdmjj^ 
difierent  irom  what  good  people  in  all  ages  have  commonly  regvded  it  Ws 
thoold  hsTe  to  provide  a  new  laoguage,  new  hymns,  new  prayers,  and  especial- 
ly  a  sew  Bible." 

I  freely  admit  that  this  writer  and  myself  have  exceedingly 
diverse  views  of  the  natare  of  true  religion.  If,  as  he  says, 
the  involuntary  states  of  the  intellect  and  the  sensibility  are 
more  virtuous  than  the  benevolence  in  which  I  hold  that  all 
virtae  strictly  consists,  I  am  utterly  mistaken.  And  if  on  the 
other  hand,  supreme,  disinterestea  good  will  to  God  and  man 
including  iR  its  attributes  and  developments  is  virtue  and 
strictly  speaking  the  whole  of  virtue,  then  this  writer  is 
wholly  in  fault  and  has  not  the  true  ideal  of  the  christian 
religion  before  him  when  he  writes. 

Again,  this  writer  repeatedly  insinuates  that  I  confound 
God  with  the  universe  and  make  good  will  to  the  universe 
instead  of  love  to  God  the  great  thing  in  religion.  This 
representation  is  as  false  as  possible,  as  every  one  who  reads 
Ae  book  reviewed  will  see.  I  hold  indeed  that  love  to  God 
considered  as  a  virtue  consists  in  good  will,  that  love  to  God 
as  an  emotion  always  exists  where  good  will  exists,  but  that 
virtuous  love  is  a  voluntary  exercise,  that  God's  well-being 
and  interests  are  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  those  of  all 
the  universe  besides  and  of  course  that  love  to  him  should 
always  be  supreme. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  this  writer  could  have  so  misun- 
derstood and  misrepresented  me  as  he  has  in  many  of  these 
thiugs. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  things  contained  in  the  re- 
view before  us  that  I  should  like  to  examine,  and  may  do  so, 
the  Lord  wiDing,  at  another  time.  But  the  present  article 
has  already  become  too  long  for  our  paper.  It  might  be 
amcnriiie  enough  to  turn  the  redudio  ad  aosurdum  upon  this 
writer  nimselh  He  has  asserted  many  strange  ana  absurd 
tfatngs  included  in  this  review.  But  for  the  present  at  least 
I  must  close. 


ARTICLE,  LIII. 

Simplicity  of  Moral  Action.  No.  3. 

Br  Rkt.  Wm.  Cochrak. 

Seen  in  the  light  of  Westminster  theology,  a  moral  action 
bears  a  strong  resemblance,  in  many  respects,  to  the  appari- 
tion which  youthful  imagination  evokes  from  the  charnel  house 
and  dimly  discerns  through  the  waving  branches  of  a  weeping- 
wilJow,  as  from  time  to  time  the  moon  looks  forth  from  passing 
clouds-  Its  outline  like  that  of  the  apparition  is  both  ill  defined 
and  fluctuating^  and  like  that  of  the  apparition  its  essence  is 
compounded  of  a  large  proportion  of  fantasy  and  a  little  reality, 
thereby  almost  wholly  transmuted  from  its  proper  nature.  A 
moment's  reflection,  convinced  us  that,  between  the  adherents 
of  that  theology  and  ourselves,  no  fair  issue  could  be  made 
on  the  great  question  which  we  had  undertaken  to  discuss, 
until  a  previous  investigation  had  clearly  exhibited  how  much 
of  this  formidable  spectre  is  fancy  and  moonshine,  and  had 
moulded  the  residuum  into  a  shape, 

''Distinguishable,  in  member  joint  and  limb." 

As  the  readiest  and  most  inoffensive  method  o  f  accomp  lishing 
this  delicate  task,  we  attempted  to  draw  a  plain  Une  of  demark- 
ation  between  those  phenomena  in  the  human  mind  which  are 
really  and  in  themselves  praise  or  blameworthy  and  all  others 
by  which  they  are  conditionated,  accompaniedy  and  followed. 
This  task  has  been  executed  in  vain  or  to  comparatively  little 
purpose,  if  the  result  of  our  discussion  shall  not  be  faithfuUj 
applied  ^o  our  future  inquiries  :  and  if  the  reader  is  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  them  as  to  be  able  to  judge  whether 
they  be  iSuthfully  applied  or  not.  This>  can  hardly  be  boped 
in  all  cases,  afler  the  unusual  length  of  time  which  has  dia^ 
joinecl  our  last  from  the  present  article.  We  deem^  it  exfer 
dient  therefore  before  proceeding  iarther  to  refresh  his  nenir 
cry  by  a  slight  retrospect  of  the  grouiid  we  have  already 
gone  over. 

An  examination  of  the  writings  of  our  opponent?  in  this 
controversy,  did  not  allow  us  to  hope  tbat  we  should  eneoiuir 
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t^ no'oppositmi m  astuniog our  own  definitionef a  iMrtl 
action  as  our  point  of  <leparlare«  We  found,  however,  tfant 
tbej  in  common  with  all  mankind,  admit  and  eveiy  wheie 
assume  the<iruth  of  the  following  propositioBa: 

1.  A  moral  aotlon  is  one  of  which  it  can  rationaUj  l»e  said 
'diat  it  ought,  or  ought  not  to  be  done. 

2.  It  is  an  action  which,  without  a  contradiction,  may  be 
called  right  or  wrong. 

3.  It  is  an  action  for  which  the  agent  is  praise  or  Idame^ 
worthy,  and  therefore  justly  deserving  of  reward  or  exposed 
1o  punishmenU 

From  these  admitted  principles  we  deduced  this  grand  in- 
ference: A  moral  action  cannot  be  a  necesnary  action^  An  ac- 
tion is  necessary,  when  the  agent  at  the  time  of  its  perform- 
ance, and  in  the  same  circumstances  which  then  environed  him, 
could  not  have  done  otherwise.  Or  thus:  ^^  When  the  exter- 
nal influences,  whether  they  be  motives  or  physical  forces 
which  become  the  occasion  of  any  action,  so  determine  both 
its  existence  and  all  its  qualities,  that  there  is  an  impossibili- 
tv  of  its  not  being,  or  being  at  all  different  from  what  it  is. 
Ibis  action,  when  referred  to  the  power  on  which  these  influ- 
ences operate,  is  called  a  necessary  action."  We  legitimated 
oar  inference  by  showng  that  a  necessary  action,  as  just  de- 
fined, can  neither  be  rationally  required  or  prohibited,  and 
therefore,  that  it  can  not  without  absurdity  be  called  either 
right  or  wrong,  or  be  supposed  to  render  the  agent  either 
JQstly  deserving  of  rewani  or  liable  to  punishment. 

Examining  our  outward  actions,  and  the  variiMis  phenMie-      . , 
na  of  our  intelligence  and  sen8ibility,we  found  them  all  to  be     ^/ 
subject  to  the  law  of  absolute  necessity;  and  by  the  prect-    ~^ 
£ng  inference  we  excluded  them  wholly  from  the  pale  of  mo-     ^^ 
rality.  r 

It  hence  followed  that  responsibili^  can  attach  to  the  ac-  "^  ' 
ti(»is  of  the  will  alone.    Bat  a  further  investigation  evinced,    "^ 
that  our  responsibilities  are  less  extensive  than  even  this  nar-      ^  / 
row  circle.    Original  acts  of  attention,  and  many  other  phe-      W 
Bomena  referable  to  the  will,  because  spontaneous  and  unre-   .  f^^ 
flective,  are  not  free.    All  executive  volitions  and  dependent  >- 
choices,  through  which  ultinaate  intentions  manifest  them-(   "^ 
sdves  £md  seek  to  compass  their  objects  are  the  neceigary  \  -^ 
consequences  of  those  intentions:  hence  they  are  no  more  real-      ;! 
^Treethan*  the  unreflective  acts  of  the  will,  or  thought,  \  "f" 
^Kng,  or  outward  action.    An  ulHmcUe  intention,  dierefore,  -"^ 
is  the  only  phenomenon  which  is  either  absolutely  free  or  real-    ^ 
8  ^' 


f\f  responsible.  Tliis,  tben^  is  the  definition  U>  wbich  oar  in* 
vestigations  at  length  conducted  us: — Amoral  action  is  the 
choice  of  an  ultimaU  end:  Or,  making  intention  sjnonyoKHis 
with  choice,  and  borrowing  an  adjective  from  its  object:  A 
moral  action  t»  an  ultimate  intention*  We  need  not  remark 
how  stronglj  this  definition  contrasts  with  that  which  cod- 
slstencj  would  require,  where  blame-worthiness  is  predicated 
/  of  the  ontological  existence  as  well  as  the  active  motions  of 
a  ^  corruption  of  nature"  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Adam 
by  ordinary  generation — of  inborn  constitutional  tendencies, 
desires  and  aversions  as  well  as  voluntary  acts  of  transgres- 
sion— a  real  phantom,  hideous  and  unformed,  that  rising  from 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  and  lurking  about  holy  places,  holds  a 
usurped  empire  over  the  credulity  of  mankind  by  the  terror  it 
inspires  and  the  solemn  guise  it  wears. 

Three  inquiries  now  present  themselves.  When  is  an  inten- 
tion right?  and  when  is  it  wrong!  By  what  test  shall  its  cha^ 
acter  be  exactly  determined?  To  these  inquiries  we  reply  ia 
general:  an  intention  is  rights  when  it  terminates  upon  an 
object  which  the  moral  law  requires  us  to  choose;  It  is  wrongs 
when  it  terminates  upon  a  different  object*  Its  character  is  in 
all  cases  determined   by  its  object.      But  what  does   the 
moral  law  require  us  to  choose?  what  is  its  most  simple  and 
exact    enunciation?  ITo   this   inquiry,   ethical  writers  and 
theologians    have  given  many    apparently,  and    doubtless, 
some  really  different  answers.    Some  for  example,  maintain 
that  an  intention  must,  of  necessity,  go  out  beyond  the  law 
and  abstract  idea  of  Rights  Order^  or  Fitness^  into  the  world 
of  concrete  existences  actual  and  possible  to  find  an  object 
on  which  to  terminate;  that  the  only  object  which   reason 
^ere  discovers  fit  to  be  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end  is  that 
^  which  is  good  or  valuable  in  itself  to  God  and  his  sentient  uni- 
Tverse;  that  nothing  but  happiness — meaning  by  that  term,  all 
/  those  various  enjoyments  which  constitute  the  well-being  of 
I  the  several  orders  of  rational  and  sentient  existences — ^is  in 
/  itself  really  good  or  valuable;  and  consequently,  that  nothing 
:   but  the  happiness  of  the  universe  can  be  the  ultimate  object 
which  the  law  at  all  times  requires  us  to  choose.    Its   whole 
^      meaning,  therefore,according  to  these  philosophers,will  be  in- 

)    eluded  in  this  simple  imperative:    Will  at  all  timss^  as  an  uUi" 
mate  end^he  happiness  of  the  sentient  universe^  so  far  forth  as  its 
actual  and  possible  existence  is  known  to  you, 
'  Others^  admitting  that  happiness  is  a  good^  and  perhaps,  that 

it  is  a  good  per  «e,  nevertheless  maintain  that  it  is  not  the  only 
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thing  which  is  good  j^^r  te.  They  hold  for  example,  that  veradtjfi 
gratUude^  humilitj,  meeknest,  and  the  like,  are  every  where 
valoed  and  admired  by  the  human  mind,  ybr  their  ifitrirmc  worth 
and  excellency  without  any  reference  whatever  to  their  con- 
sequences. Hence  if  the  human  mind  is  not  deceived  in  its 
spontaneous  convictions  they  are  not  mere  means  subordinate 
'  to  some  ulterior  end,  but  ends  per  se.  According  to  this  view 
the  ultimate  object  of  a  right  intention  may  be  complex— con- 
risting  of  several  coordinate  ends^  such  as  happiness,  virtue  and 
its  various  modifications,  to  say  nothing  of  moral  praise-wop- 
thiness  and  other  things  which  charm  the  reason  by  their  own 
inherent  lustre  and  not  by  any  borrowed  attractions.  An 
enunciation  of  the  law  corresponding  with  this  view  would 
stand  thus:  Will  at  all  times  as  an  ultimate  end  the  complex  of 
all  things  which  in  your  judgment  are  good  in  themselves. 

Others,  still,  seem  to  exclude  happiness  entirely  from  the 
ultimate  end  of  a  right  intention,  and  without  telling  us  dis- 
tinctly what  they  mean  by  the  term  rights  whether  an  abstrac- 
tion or  a  concretion,  a  subjective  idea  or  an  objective  law, 
content  themselves  by  simply  saying  that  ^"to  will  the  right 
for  the  sake  of  the  right  is  the  whole  duty  of  man." 

Jouffroy  distinctly  avows  that  moral  order  is  the  only  bonum 
in  scj  of  which,  he  contends  that  happiness  is  but  the  conse- 
quence, or,  to  use  his  own  language,  ^^  the  feeling."  The  all- 
embracing  requisition  of  the  law  according  to  this  writer 
would  be: '  ^''Will  moral  order  ^  at  all  times  for  the  sake  of  moral 
orderP 

According  to  Kant,  the  law  urges  its  claims  upon  us  anteri- 
or to  all  experience  or  any  relationship  with  objects  of  space 
and  time  and  consequently  before  we  have  any  knowledge  of 
actually  existing  objects  of  choice;  and  all  these  require- 
ments are  included  in  this  brief  categorical  imperative:  ^  Act 
from  a  maxim  at  all  times  fit  for  law  universal?^ 

This  list  of  enunciations  might  be  greatly  extended.  But 
it  is  already  sufficiently  long  to  answer  our  present  purpose. 
There  are  two  things  which  must  have  struck  the  reader  in 
perusing  it. 

1.  All  these  enunciations  are  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  there  is  one  and  only  one  end  which  the  moral  law  re- 
quires all  moral  agents  to  choose.  Each  of  them  professes 
to  be  a  correct  exhibition  of  that  one  end..  According  to  the 
first,  it  is  happiness,  and  nothing  else;  according  to  the  third 
it  is  right,  and  nothing  else;  according  to  the  fourth  it  is 
moral  order,  and  nothing  else;  according  to  the  fifth  it  is  a 
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mmiin  fit  ibr  law  universal,  and  nothing  else;  and  accordiog 
to  the  second  it  is  happiness  and  many  things  besides.  Allthit 
is  inexplicable^except  upon  the  supposition  that,  in  the  estima* 
tion  of  their  respective  authors,  the  ultimate  ohject  which  we 
are  required  to  will,  is  of  necessity  the  same  for  all  rational 
beings.  For  if  they  suppose  that  there  may  be  many  differ- 
ent ends  required  of  different  individuals,  or  of  the  same  in- 
dividual at  different  times,  the  attempt  to  show  that  there  is 
kut  one  end— one  universal  and  the  only  valid  ground  of  mor- 
al obligation  is  perfectly  absurd  and  even  highly  ridiculous. 

3.  They  nevertheless  greatly  differ  from  each  other  in  re- 
gard to  what  that  end  is.  One  asserts  that  it  is  nothing  but 
happiness;  another  that  it  is  nothing  but  right;  another  that 
it  is  nothing  but  moral  order;  another  that  it  is  nothing  but  a 
maxim  fit  for  law  universal;  and  still  another  that  it  is  all 
these  ends  combined,  or  at  least  happiness  and  many  things 
else.  Now  it  needs  not  an  oracle  to  tell  us  that  if  one  be 
right  the  rest  are  wrong.  The  very  existence  of  mutually 
exclusive,  or  even  dissimilar  theories  where,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  only  one  true  theory  is  possible,  is  absolute  demonstra- 
tion of  the  total  or  partial  falsehood  of  all  of  them  save  one; 
and  till  this  one  is  ascertained,  just  suspicion  is  cast  upon  the 
pretensions  of  all.  Like  aspirants  to  a  vacant  throne,  each  of 
these  theories  lays  claim  to  absolute  and  exclusive  sovereignty; 
they  all  have  their  supporters  apparently  equally  wise  and 
equally  good;  and  notwithstanding  their  numerous  conflicts 
none  of  them  has  acknowledged  itself  defeated  or  abjured  its 
right  to  reign,  and  the  conflict  still  rages  in  all  its  fury.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  a  prudent  on-looker  will  not  bo  hasty 
in  declaring  himself  for  either  theory,  for  he  is  as  yet  ignorant 
of  the  legality  of  its  title.  He  may  even  suspect  that  a  more 
profound  investigation  will  at  length  compel  them  all  to  give 
place  to  a  more  fortunate  aspirant,or  by  dropping  their  claims 
80  far  as  they  are  exclusive  and  antagonistic,  to  negotiate  a 
peace  which  shall  entitle  them  all  to  equal  participation  in  the 
prerogatives  of  sovereignty.  At  all  events,  be  this  as  it  may, 
no  one  can  escape  the  conclusion  that  either  the  assumption  of 
these  philosophers  is  false,  or  that  most,  if  not  all  of  these  the- 
ories are  falser  since  they  are  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  dissimi* 
larities,  and  palpable  contradictions;  and  the  question  cannot 
but  arise,  where  is  the  falsehood  found?  a  question  of  most 
vital  importance  in  this  discussion  and  the  hinge  on  which 
turfts  tliKB  very  possibility  of  ethical  science.  PreliminaJrj  to 
a  correct  answer  to  this  question,  we  lay  down  this  disjunctive 
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propositioo:  the  end  which  we  are  required  to  will  as  ultimate-^ 
m  ground  of  moral  obligation — is  either  necessarily  the  same 
fir  all  moral  agents  or  it  is  not.  This  disjunction  includes 
everj  possible  supposition  that  can  be  made  touching  this  mat- 
ter, imd  one  of  its  members  therefore,  must  be  the  exact 
trad).  We  shall  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the  first  is  that 
member. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  end  which  we  are  required 
to  choose  is  not  necessarily  the  same  for  all  moral  agents,  no 
science  of  moral  obligation  is  possible.  For  on  this  supposi- 
tion we  can  never  say  of  any  end  whatever  that  it  must  be 
the  end  which  all  are  required  to  will,  for  the  opposite  can 
take  place.  We  can  not  even  say  that  it  is  the  end  which 
an  are  required  to  choose;  for  if  it  is  not  a  matter  of  strict 
necessity  that  the  end  prescribed  by  the  law  is  one  and  uni" 
versal,  it  can  never  be  entirely  certain  that  it  is  one  and  uni- 
versal A  universal  certainty  can  be  securely  based  upon 
nothing  short  of  absolute  necessity.  However  plain  there- 
fore it  may  seem  to  the  author  of  the  first  theory,  that  happi- 
ness is  the  only  ultimate  good  and  ground  of  moral  obligation, 
on  the  supposition  before  us,  he  can  never  be  certain  that 
others  are  not  as  strongly  convinced  that  right  is  the  only  ul- 
timate good,  or  moral  order,  or  almost  any  thing  else  that 
can  be  named.  And  however  plain  it  may  seem  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  second  theory  ths^t  happiness  and  other  things 
combined  with  it  constitute  the  ground  of  moral  obligation, 
he  can  not  be  certain  that  the  authors  of  the  other  theories  do 
not  see  as  clearly  that  the  views  which  they  have  respective- 
ly expressed  are  true.  The  same  remark  in  substance  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  authors  of  every  theory  of  obligation  in  exist- 
ence. And  thus  it  results  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  that 
all  these  tbeorists  have  not  exhibited  truly  in  their  respective 
enunciations  of  the  law  the  identical  end  which  it  requires 
them  to  choose,  and  which  constitutes  the  ground  of  their 
obligation.  Rightarian  and  utilitarian,  the  disciples  of  Hobbes 
and  of  Cudworth — those  who  believe  that  happiness  is  the 
only  ultimate  good,  and  those  who  deny  that  it  is  an  ultimate 
good  at  all — (£ose  who  make  a  maxim  the  legal  object,  and 
those  who  frame  an  end  out  of  the  jarring  elements  of  almost 
every  theory — may  all  will  in  entire  accordance  with  their 
theories,  and  obtain  the  approbation  of  conscience  in  doing 
so!  Still  further,  it  is  not  impossible  that  one  may  regard  hap- 
piness as  the  only  ultimate  good,  and  another,  misery;  one 
what  we  now  call  right,  and  another  what  we  call  wrong; 
8* 
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one  what  Kant  would  deem  a  maxim  fit  for  law  nrnVersi^ 
and  another  the  exact  opposite.    In  these  drcomstances  what 
can  be  more  absurd  man  the  attempt  to  show  what  is  the 
groimd  of  moral  obligation — ^the  end  which  the  law  requires 
all  moral  agents  to  will?    We  are  in  the  dark  and  warrine 
elements  of  a  perfect  chaos  where  order  is  a  stranger  and 
into  which  Reason,  the  mother  of  all  science,  has  never  intro- 
duced  her  changeless  laws  and  perfect  harmonj. 
.  2.  If  the  end  to  be  willed  is  not  necessarily  one  an.d  uni^ 
versal,  the  law  itself  is  not  one  and  universsd.    We  have  be- 
fore shown  that  nothing  can  be  law  for  a  moral  agent  which 
is  unknown  to  him ;  and  that  to  say  the  law  is  not  difierent  in  any 
case  from  what  a  moral  agent  knows  it  to  be  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  say  that  it  is  not  difierent  from  what  it  is«    But  a  law  can 
not  be  known  an  til  its  meaning  is  known;  and  its  meaning 
can  not  be  known,  until  we  know  what  it  requires  us  to  do 
and  not  do.    Now  there  is  no  faculty  whose  acts  or  phenooa- 
ena  are  subject  to  moral  legislation  but  the  will;  hence  when 
it  is  not  known  what  object  or  end  we  are  to  will,  its  meaning 
is  unknown.     To  say  choose  is  to  command  nothing,  it  must 
be  added  what  we  are  to  choose  before  we  have  a  law.    Al- 
though therefore,  the  law  may  have  a  potential  existence  in 
the  reason,  and  lie  in  readiness,  as  it  were,  to  come  forth  into 
the  world  of  consciousness  as  soon  as  some  object  or  end  of 
moral  election  presented  to  the  mind  shall  demand  its  appear- 
ance, before  that  dread  moment  arrives,  it  is  but  a  barren 
possibility  without  content  or  meaning;  or  rather  it  is  a  real 
nonentity.    Before  it  can  become  a  reality,  the  end  which  it 
requires  us  to  will  must  be  apprehended.     And  its  whole 
meaning  is  both  communicated  and  limited  by  the  idea  or 
conception  of  this  end;  and  when  this  end  has  been  willed^ 
its  whole  requirements  have  been  obeyed.     As  is  the  end  so 
is  the  law.    Consequently  if  the  intelligence  does  not  necen- 
sarily  prescribe  one  and  the  same  end  for  all  moral  agents  it 
does  not,  and  can  not,  necessarily  prescribe  one  and   the 
same  lata.    If  one  may  really  regard  happiness  as  the  only 
ultimate  good,  and  another  right,  another  moral  order,  anoth- 
er a  maxim  fit  for  law  universal,  and  another  may  make  an 
end  of  all  these  combined;  there  must  be  as  many  difierent 
laws — one  requiring  the  choice  of  happines  alone,  another  of 
right  alone,  another  of  moral  order  alone,  another  of  the 
aforementioned  maxim  alone,  and  another  of  all  these  com- 
bined.   If  it  is  not  impossible  that  one  man  should  regard 
happiness  as  the  only  ultimate  good,  and  ano^r  misery; 
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otte  wbat  we  mean  bj  right,  and  anottier  what  we  ineaa  hj 
wrong;  one  what  we  mean  by  moral  excellence,  and  another 
the  opposite;  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  should  be  ono 
moral  law  requiring  the  choice  of  happiness  as  an  ultimate 
tnd,  and  another  t*hat  of  misery;  one  requiring  the  choice  of 
right,  and  another  that  of  wrong;  one  requiring  the  choice  of 
moral  excellence,  and  another  that  of  its  opposite.  In  a  word, 
if  it  is  possible  that  there  should  be  diTerse,  dissimilar,  and  an- 
tittietipal  endsy  it  is  possible  that  there  should  be  diverse,  dis- 
similar, and  antithetical  laws;  the  reverse  is  equally  true,  if  it 
is  impossible  that  there  should  be  diverse,  dissimilar,  and  anti^ 
ftetical  laws  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  diverse,  dis- 
similar, and  antithetical  ends. 

3.  Hence  since  different  countries,  cities,  villages,  and  house- 
holds may  have  each  its  own  law  and  ground  of  obligation,  it 
follows  that  wbat  may  be  sin  in  England,  may  be  holiness  in 
the  United  States,  and  perfectly  indifferent  in  France  or 
Germany.  What  is  perfectly  right  and  good  morality  in  Lon- 
don may  be  perfectly  wrong  and  vicious  in  Paris,  and  neither 
one  nor  the  other  in  New  York.  And  since  the  same  iu^ 
dividual  may  fall  under  the  control  of  as  many  distinct  moral 
laws  as  he  shall  live  years  or  days,  he  may  change  his  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice  as  often.  What  he 
wills  as  the  right  end  to  day,. he  may  reject  as  a  wrong  one 
tomorrow,  and  the  third  day  find  another  end  totally  distinct 
from  either,  which  he  shall  hold  himself  under  obligation  to 
choose. 

4.  Again,  no  finite  agent  can  ever  know  whether  he  is  will- 
ing the  wisest  and  best  end  or  not.  Of  the  several  ends  al- 
ready mentioned,  it  is  certain  that  each  one  can  not  be  the 
wisest  and  the  best  Happiness  and  right  are  not  both  the 
wisest  and  the  best  ends,  much  less  happiness  and  misery. 
Hence  if  it  be  possible  to  will  each  of  these  ends  as  a  good  per  5e, 
how  is  any  one  to  know  whether  that  one  which  he  has  chosen 
at  any  time  is  the  wisest  and  best)  or  fliat  it  is  not  the  worst  po^ 
sible?  Moreover,  if  the  wisest  and  best  end  be  synonynK>iis 
with  the  absolute  good,  no  one  can  ever  tell  whether  in  a  sin- 
gle instance  he  has  chosen  that  which  is  absolutely  good,  or 
that  he  has  not  chosen  an  absolute  evil.  And,  in  selecting 
and' applying  means  to  realize  his  chosen  end,  he  can  never 
know  whether  the  result  of  his  labors,  if  successful  would  be 
a  good  or  an  evil;  like  a  blind  man  seeking  for  a  healing  po- 
tion, he  is  just  as  likely  to  light  upon  a  deadly  poison  as  a  ren- 
ovating balsam. 


6.  No  man  in  selecting  the  end  required  bj  his  intelligence 
can  be  sure  that  an j  other  moral  agents  select  the  sione,  or 
that  thej  ought  to  do  so,  for  he  can  not  know  whether  it  is  the 
best  ana  wisest  end  or  the  worst  possible;  and  hence  he  can 
never  wisely  will  or  pray  that  they  maj  choose  the  same  end; 
he  can  never  be  sure  niat  this  is  the  end  which  God  wills, 
and  so  can  never  know  whether  his  will  is  ih  harmonj  with 
that  of  the  Deity,  and  whether  in  compassing  this  end  he  is 
not  thwarting  the  Divine  will. 

6.  Hence  there  is  as  much  room  for  regret  in  relation  to 
the  ultimate  choices  strictly  conformed  to  moral  law  as  any 
other  however  wicked  and  unwise.  I  may  find  to  morrow 
that  I  have  to  day  set  my  heart  upon  the  highest  evil,  and 
wish  that  the  choice  had  never  been* made;  and  by  how  much 
the  more  perfectly  adapted  were  the  means  I  used  to  secure 
that  end,  by  so  much  the  more  deeply  must  I  regret  their  /oi- 
ly and  evil  tendency. 

7.  Since  the  terms  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  desig- 
nate conformity  to  or  transgression  of  the  moral  law,  and 
since  there  may  be  many  different  and  even  antithical  laws, 
it  follows  that  these  terms  may  convey  very  different  and  even 
opposite  ideas  to  different  minds;  and  no  two  moral  agents 
can  ever  be  sure  that  they  exactly  understand  each  other  when 
discoursing  on  moral  subjects.  The  signs  which  they  use 
are  the  same;  the  things  signified  may  be  manifold' and  are 
just  as  Ukelv  to  be  opposite  or  dissimilar  as  to  be  identical. 

Now  all  these  consequences  which  necessarily  flow  from  the 

contradictory  of  the  position  we  have  assumed,  are  at  war 

I  with  the  spontaneous  and  invincible  convictions  of  universal 

1  reason.    No  man  ever  dreamed  that  the  end  of  right  choice — 
the  ground  of  moral  obligation — ^prescribed  by  his  own  intel- 
/i*ligence  was  in  any  respect  different  from  that  which   is  pre- 
J  scribed  by   the  intelligence  of  his   neighbor;  or  even    8u»- 
jpected  that  any  Reason  throughout  the  whole  moral  uni- 
iverse  could  possibly  prescribe  any  other.    No   man  ever 
Uiad  the  slightest  suspicion  that  in  choosing  this  end  he  was 
choosing  any  thing  different  from  the  end  chosen  by  the 
heavenly  inhabitants    and  all  the  holy  of  earth.    All  men 
know  absolutely  that  whatever  else  changes,  the  moral  law 
changes  not    Immutable  as  the  Deity,  the  same  requirement 
which  it  made  in  their  early  childhood  it  still  makes,  and  will 
continue  to  make  till  the  end  of  time.    Many  would  give  the 
world  if  they  could  erase  it  from  the  imperishable   table t9  of 
their  reason,  or  change  it  into  another  and   milder  form 
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Tbey  strive  to  itide  its  voice,  they  stranle  agcunst  its  aotbority 
but  all  in  vain.    In  the  language  of  (bridge, 

**  h  has  BO  ear  for  iny  diretti— it  fau  no  rabatanee,  that  my  hamla  oaa  fra^Pt 
or  mf  wc^KMis  find  Tiilneipablo— it  eommanda  and  cannot  ba  eommanded— it  acts 
and  is  insuaceptible  of  m^  reaction— the  more  I  strive  to  subdue  it,  the  more  I 
am  compelled  to  think  of  it— and  the  more  do  I  find  it  to  poaaeaa  a  reality  out  of 
myself^  and  net  to  be  a  phantom  of  my  own  imagination:  and  yet  that  for  nu 
iispoweriatlieaame  withthatof  my  own  permanent  Self,  and  that  all  the 
choice,  which  is  permitted  to  me,  consists  in  having  it  for  my  Guardian  Angel 
or  my  avenging  Fiend !" 

But  if  the  law  is  immutable^the  end  which  it  requires  is  in 
like  manner  immutable.  For  it  is  this  end  which  gives  it  all  its 
meaning.  No  man  ever  doubted  that  in  choosing  this  end  or  in^ 
making  what  his  conscience  recognized  as  a  right  choice,  he 
was  choosing  the  wisest  and  best  possible,the  absolute  and  on- 
ly ultimate  good;  no  man  ever  doubted  that  when  willing  in 
accordance  with  his  reason  he  was  choosing  the  identical  end 
which  all  rational  agents  ought  to  will,  which  all  holjr  beings 
do  will,  and  that  in  selecting  and  promoting  this  end  bis 
will  is  in  strict  harmony  with  that  of  the  Deity.  No  man 
ever  regretted  the  choice  of  this  end  or  the  use  of  means 
adapted  to  secure  it.  No  man  ever  dreamed  that  in  using  the 
terms  rights  wrongs  guilt  innocence  and  the  like,  that  all  do  not 
attach  the  very  same  ideas  to  them  which  he  did  himself.  He 
never  regarded  them  as  signs  or  symbols  which  might  repre- 
sent many  different  and  even  opposite  things,  but  infallibly 
conveying  the  same  idea  to  all  minds  acquainted  with  the 
languages  in  which  they  are  found.  Either,  therefore,  the  hu- 
man intelligence  is  a  universal  lie  or  the  hypothesis  from 
which  these  consequences  are  deduced  is  not  true;  and  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  end  which  the  law  re- 
quires us  to  will  is  of  necessity  one  and  the  same  for  all  mor- 
al beings. 

We  have  not  space  in  the  present  article  to  push  these  in- 
quiries farther;  or  we  might  show  that  if  the  position  we  have 
a^umed  be  not  true,  the  Bible  is  false,  since  it  every  where 
^assumes  it;  that  infidelity  in  its  most  sensual,  and  grovelling, 
and  unbelieving  form  is  the  only  rational  faith,  since  both  the 
law  and  the  end  we  are  required  to  will  are  mere  convention- 
alities floating  upon  the  restless  waves  of  incertitude,and  chan- 
ging their  position  both  absolute  and  relative  as  often  as  cere- 
bral conditions  and  casual  circumstances  of  custom  and  climate 
undergo  any  alteration;  conscience  is  a  mere  creature  of  edu- 
cation; and  the  words  and  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrongjustice 
and  injustice,  merit  and  demerit^  are  robbed  of  all  deep  and 
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solemn  signlficaiicj  and  point  no  longer  to  an  eternal,  irnma- 
table  and  necessarj  distinction  and  opposition  of  things;  that 
the  orgin  and  existence  of  law,  proclaiming  itself  to  our  intel- 
ligence as  universally  obligatory,  are  inexplicable,  since,  if  it 
be  not  a  necessary  enactment  of  our  reason,  it  must  be  a  gen- 
eralization, or  induction  from  experience  which  can  never  at- 
tain such  a  stupendous  height  of  knowledge  as  to  say,  ^this 
must  be  the  end  for  all  moral  beings;^'  that  the  rery  existence 
of  moral  destinctions  is  unaccountable,  since  if  they  are  not 
the  necessary  products  of  reason  carried  forth  into  the  world 
of  experience,  no  act  could  be  thought  of  as  right  or  wrong, 
any  more  than  a  cause  could  be  assumed  for  every  event  if 
the  law  of  causality  were  not  antecedently  given  in  the  rea- 
son; that  moral  government  has  no  foundation  to  rest  on, 
since  its  whole  object  and  function  is  to  secure  the  willing  of 
absolute  good,  the  wisest  and  best  end,  and  by  hypothesis  no 
such  end  is  known  to  finite  agents  or  such  as  are  to  be  gov- 
erned; and  that  consequently  religion  is  a  dream,  moral  sci- 
ence a  fable,man's  moral  nature  an  enigma  and  himself  a  fool. 
The  question  may  be  asked  here  "  why  then  are  so  many 
difTerent  theories  of  moral  obligation  recognized  and  defend- 
ed by  philosophers,  if  there  can  be  but  one  ground  of  moral  ob- 
ligation?" A  complete  answer  to  this  question  would  detain 
us  too  long)  and  draw  us  aside  into  a  discussion  which  is  not 
strictly  connected  with  our  present  object  and  which  we  have 
determined  to  avoid.  It  may  be  expedient  however  to  sug- 
gest in  passing  that  a  multiplicity  of  philosophical  theories 
where  but  one  true  one  is  possible  is  not  new  or  wonderful. 
JLook  for  example,  at  the  theories  relating  to  the  freedom 
lof  the  will.  Here  all  believe  the  same  thing  by  absolute  ne- 
cessity and  yet  one  tells  us  that  the  will  is  nothing  but  a  pair 
Jot  scales  for  determining  the  relative  weight  of  motives;  and 
\an  other  tells  us  that  its  action  is  wholly  self-originated  and 
when  no  motives  are  found  ^  stat  pro  ratio  volentas.^^  That 
philosophers  therefore  hold  different  opinions  on  any  point 
is  no  proof  that  there  are  difierent  realities  corresponding 
to  those  opinions,  nay  frequently  their  discussions  prove  that 
all  their  theories,  save  one,  are  false,  for  they  turn  upon  the 
supposition  that  but  one  can  be  true  and  thus  evince  a  spon- 
taneous and  necessary  conviction  of  the  human  intelligence. 
And  this  is  no  less  true  of  the  difierent  theories  of  moral  obli- 
gation, than  of  such  as  relate  to  the  determination  of  the  will. 
We  now  invite  the  readers  attention  to  a  few  consequences 
which  seem  to  us  to  flow  from  the  position  just  estabwhed. 
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1.  Bodi  the  conception  of  the  end  which  we  ai^  under  ob- 
figaiion  to  choose  and  the  law  commanding  this  choice,  thoash 
their  development  is  occasioned  bj  expenence,  are  of  purely 
a  priori  origin.  They  have  all  the  characteristics  of  such 
ideas  and  conceptions.  They  are  necessary;  they  are  tmmti- 
toble;  they  are  imiversal.  Their  origin  is  coeval  with  the 
ibiwD  of  reason:  they  are  destined  to  share  its  immortality; 
tbej  ask  not  our  consent  to  appear  upon  the  theatre  of  con- 
sciousness; and  we  may  as  soon  expel  or  alter  our  ideas  of 
space  and  time  as  induce  them  to  depart  or  change  a  single 
feature.  A  necessary  accompaniment  of  reason,  all  who  par- 
ticipate that  heavenly  gift,  possess  them  in  equal  clearness, 
and  the  only  limits  of  their  control  are  the  boundaries  of  the 
BQoral  world. 

2.  Hence  the  self-same  object  which  the  Deity  wills,  all 
his  holy  angels  will,  and  all  the  fallen  spirits  know  they  ought 
towili;  and  in  this  respect  neither  the  celestial  nor  the  infer- 
nal world  can  boast  any  pre-eminence  of  knowledge  over 
our  feeble  and  fallen  race.  We  know  as  absolutely  as  they 
what  this  end  is  and  must  be,  (for  in  reason  nothing  short  of 
absolute  knowledge  is  possible,)  and  one  of  us  knows  it  with 
as  much  certainty  and  absoluteness  as  another.  Kant  him- 
self has  no  superiority  here  over  the  miserable  unfortunate 
who  stands  upon  the  misty  confines  of  idiocy.  The  infant  in 
whom  reason  is  just  developed  may  in  this  respect  think  ^4t 
no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God." 

3.  Hence  in  the  self-same  time  that  we  choose  this  end, 
we  do  and  must  impliedly  choose  that  all  rational  beings 
should  will  the  same  and  use  their  utmost  powers  to  secure 
its  universal  realization.  Although,  therefore,  Kant  may  not 
have  enunciated  the  moral  law  with  entire  correctness,  it  is 
nevertheless  certain  that  whenever  we  choose  this  reason-giv- 
en end,  we  are  ^^  acting  from  a  maxim  fit  for  law  universal." 
We  are  choosing  that  end  and  the  only  end  which  the  entire 
nK>ral  world  must  obligate  themselves  to  choose.  We  shall 
therefore  be  allowed  to  use  this  enunciation  as  an  axiom  in 
our  future  discussions.  An  action  is  right  whenever  its  end 
is  such  that  all  ought  to  choose  it,  or  when  its  maxim  is  such 
that  all  ought  to  adopt  it 

4.  It  is  plain  also  that  this  end  is  a  unity,  not  in  the  sense 
of  a  whole  compounded  of  parts  by  addition,  where  the  con- 
ception of  parts  precedes  and  makes  up  the  conception  of 
the  whole — but  either  an  absolute  unity  in  which  conception 
or  distinction  of  parts  is  impossible,  or  a  totum  whose  concept 
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tioo  preeedes  die  conception  of  wH  parts  and  ^stinctions  in^ 
cloded  in  or  faUing  under  it,  and  such  that  no  part  can  be 
withdrawn  without  the  total  destruction  of  the  whole  concep- 
tion. Reason  being  an  absolute  unity,  such  must  be  the  na^ 
ture  of  all  its  conceptions.  This  will  be  another  important 
axiom  in  our  future  discussions. 

5.  Before  the  first  theory  of  moral  obligation  above  men- 
tioned can  be  fairly  legitimated  it  must  be  shown  that  happi- 
I  ness  or  enjoyment  is  every  where  and  necessarily  recognized 
'  by  the  human  intelligence  as  the  only  ultimate  and  absolute 
good;  for  till  this  necessity  is  demonstrated  it  can  never  be 
certain  that  right  is  not  so  regarded,  or  moral  order,  or  all 
combined.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  second  and  all  the 
other  theories  we  have  mentioned.  Has  either  of  these  theo- 
ries been  thus  firmly  established?  Can  either  of  them  be?  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  these  questions;  nor  shall  we  at- 
tempt to  establish  an  independent  theory  of  our  own;  for  we 
thiuK  it  unnecessary  to  our  present  purpose,  having  arrived  at 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  characteristics  of  this  end  which  can 
at  all  affect  our  argument  We  have  found  that  it  is  given  us  in  an 
idea  or  conception  of  the  reason ;  that  it  is  necessarily  one  and 
identical  for  all  the  universe;  that  it  is  an  absolute  and  indis- 
soluble unity;  that  all  rational  beings  know  it  with  equal  cer- 
tainty; and  that  whenever  any  one  wills  it  he  is  acting  from  a 
maxim  fit  for  law  universal.  Now  if  we  should  go  on  and 
prove  that  happiness  or  any  thing  else  actually  is  this  end, 
we  cannot  see  that  we  would  be  in  any  better  circumstances  to 
establish  the  simplicity  of  moral  actions  than  if  we  should^  rep- 
resent it  by  Aror  any  other  arbitrary  symbol.  We  shall  there- 
fore commend  our  remarks  to  the  attention  of  these  several 
theorists  and  recommit  to  them  the  question  of  the  ground  of 
moral  obligation  and  proceed  as  if  it  were  already  known. 
And  let  it  be  remembered,  if  we  shall  at  any  time  use 
language  hereafter  that  seems  to  assume  the  truth  of  either  of 
these  theories,  that  such  is  notour  purpose,  and  that  we  mean 
to  rest  the  whole  fate  of  our  argument  upon  that  which  we 
have  already  proved. 

In  regard  to  the  end  which  the  law  prohibits^  few  words 
will  now  be  necessary.  It  is  now  almost  universally  agreed 
that  it  b  nothing  else  than  our  own  happiness  dissevered  from 
its  connexion  with,  and  proper  subordination  to  the  happiness 
of  being  in  general.  This  position  is  professedly  based  upon 
experience,  the  teachings  of  inspiration,  and  a  supposed  im- 
possibility of  choosing  any  other  end  when  we  are   law- 
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fess  and  diibbedient  And  hence  it  is  anertdl  with  ecm- 
Mmce  that  where  a  right  intention  does  not  exist,  what' 
0?er  may  be  the  aj^peurent  differences  of  their  characten, 
all  men  are  of  necessity  alike  supremely  devoted  to  their 
own  gratification.  The  seeming  libersdity  which  distri* 
botes  all  its  goods  to  feed  the  poqr,  kneek  at  the  same 
dmne  with  the  sordid  avarice  which  recks  not  a  fiimiriiing  or- 
phan's tears,  and  the  heartless  ambition  which  desolates  a  con- 
tinent The  self-same  object  lulls  the  eptcurian  astoep  upon 
the  downy  lap  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  strengthens  the  suictr 
dal  arm  to  provide  a  way  of  escape  from  earthly  sorrow,  by 
the  point  of  the  dagger.  ^11  sin  is  selfishness.  Kant  main*  ^ 
tains  that  it  is  the  maxim  of  swerving  occasionally  from  the 
law.  And  a  few  others  contend  that  although  self-gratifica- 
tion  is  doubtless  the  end  of  most  wicked  men,  and  perhaps 
of  all,  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  For  since  the  will  is  free, 
and  therefore  able  to  resist  any  array  of  motive  how  great 
soever  it  may  be,  and  stem  alike  the  current  of  conscience  attd  • 
passion,  of  duty  and  of  interest,  provided  only  it  can  find  an 
object  which  neither  the  intelligence  recommends,  or  the  sen- 
sibility jdemands,  it  inevitably  follows  that  we  may  will  as  an 
nltimate  end  not  only  our  own  supreme  misery,  but  that  of  aU 
the  universe,  since  neither  the  reason  conunands  nor  the  sen* 
sibility  desires  it 

Now  whether  it  be  possible  to  will  universal  misery  or 
not,  we  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  enquire.  One  thing 
must  be  certain  to  all,  that  the  law  prohibits  the  choice  of  eve- 
ry thing  else  as  an  ultimate  end  only  that  end  which  it  re- 
quires to  be  thus  chosen.  Every  thing  else  therefore  that  can  be 
chosen  as  ultimate  is  the  end  or  ends  (we  care  not  for  the  num- 
ber) which  the  law  forbids  us  to  choose.  Now  whether  our  i 
own  gratification  is  alone  that  end,  or  whether  misery  also  ^ 
may  be  an  end,  it  does  not  concern  us  at  present  to  deter- 
mine. Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  ends,  whatever  future  in- 
vestigation may  find  them  to  be,  are  perfect  antagonisms  and 
mutually  exclusive  of  ea^ch  other.  They  are  moreover  of 
universal  extent;  every  possible  object  of  choice  that  is  not 
induded  in  the  first,  must  be  included  in  the  last^  They  are 
the  true  Ormusd  and  Ahriman  of  Eastern  philosophy — the 
genuine  angels  of  light  and  darkness;  at  their  respective 
shrines,  all  rational  beings  in  the  universe  offer  their  devout 
and  whole-hearted  adorations,  and  march  to  deadly  and  irre- 
concilable warfare  under  their  respective  banners. , 
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it  is  wnmg  when  it  terminates  up<m  Ae  latter^    Its  charader  will 

in  all  cases  correspond  with  its  object  or  end.    When  it  teimi- 

li  nates  upon  the  former  t>bject  it  complied  with  a  maxim  whkfa 

I  Wie  agent  knows  to  befit  for  law  unirersal.    When  it  tenni^ 

y  nates  upon  the  latter^  the  agent  knows  that  he  has  acted  from 

a  different  maxim.    To  know  on  which  of  them  it  has  tCTni^ 

nated  is  all  that  we  need  to  know  to  determine  its  charader* 

Such  are  the  conclusions  to  wiiich  this  inrestigation  has 

brought  us. 

Were  there  no  different  tests  proposed  or  defended  by 
the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  mixed  moral  action,  we 
might  now,  without  further  remaric,Join  issue  with  theitt 
upon  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  action.  But 
they  have  proposed  others  so  very  unlike  this,  that  it  is  indis^ 
pensable  to  disprove  their  validity  before  a  nice  issue  on  that 
great  question  is  possible.  Indeed,  if  some  of  them  at  least 
are  not  wholly  chimerical,  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary  sim- 
plicity of  moral  actions  is  a  dream  which  must  vanish  away 
as  soon  as  revery  shall  give  place  to  sober  reflection.  We 
have'  hence  arrived  at  a  cordon  of  forts  and  bulwarks  which 
must  be  demolished  and  removed  out  of  our  way  or  the  whole 
field  is' lost.  It  is  however  the  last  that  can  impede  our  pro^ 
gress,  and  is  far  from  appearing  impregnable.  Let  us  try  its 
strength. 

A  few  quotations  will  serve  to  intoduce  the  first  of  these 
tests  which  we  propose  to  examine. 

Says  President  Edwards,  when  speaking  of  the  possible 
character  of  converted  men,  while  in  this  world: 

**  Thf  y  may  love  God  more  than  other  things,  and  yet  there  may  not  be  so 
much  love  as  there  is  want  of  love:  or  in  other  words,  they  may  love  God  more 
than  the  world,  and  therefore  the  love  of  God  may  be  predominantt  «iid  yet  maf 
not  love  Grod  ntar  haffso  much  as  they  ought  to  do.  This  need  not  be  esteemed 
a  paradox:  a  person  may  love  a  &ther,  or  some  great  friend  or  benefactor  ef  a 
very  excellent  character,  more  than  some  other  object  a  thousand  times  less  wor- 
thy of  this  esteem  and  affection,  and  yet  love  him  ten  tiines  less  than  he  oa|^  i 
and  so  be  chargeable,  all  things  considered)  with  a  deficiency  in  respect  to  giat* 
itude,  that  is  very  unbecoming  and  hateful,  if  love  to  God  prevails  above  t&e 
love  of  other  things,  then  virtue  will  prevail  above  evil  aflfections,  or  positive 
principles  of  sin ;  by  which  prineiples  it  is  that  sin  has  a  positive  power  and  im^ 
fluence.  For  evil  affections  radically  consist  in  inordinate  love  of  other  thingp 
besides  God ;  and  therefore  virtue  prevailing  beyond  these  will  have  the  govern- 
ing influence.  The  predominance  of  the  love  of  God  in  the  heart  of  pcrad  mea 
is  more  from  the  nature  of  the  object  loved  and  the  nature  of  the  prucip)^  cf 
true  love  than  the  degree  of  the  principle." 

The  reader  will  observe  that,  in  this  passage,  the  phenoint- 
ena  of  the  will  are  jumbled  in  blind  confusion  with  those  of 
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theMMibiUty;  tiiat  virtadu  love  is  confoonded  with  patho- 
bgieal  tiking;  that  the  esseoce  of  all  sin  is  made  to  consist 
n  an  inordinate  degree  of  love  [Ukinff]  for  other  things  than 
6odf  that  thephenominal  conflict  of  the  contrary  tendencies 
of  our  senstife  nature  is  regarded  as  the  true  warfare  of  yir* 
tses  and  vices,  or  positive  principles  of  holiness  and  sin,  which 
warfare  springs  from  the  antagonism  of  love  to  God  and 
other  ^ngs;  and  that  no  test  is  given  us  bj  which  we  maj 
detemdne  what  degree  of  love  to  the  world  is  inordinate^  or 
what  strengdi  of  love  to  God  is  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  These  positions  will  be  exanuned  in  the  sequel. 
For  the  present,  we  wish  to  call  attention  onlj  to  this  one 
point:  that  whatever  phenomena  the  author  regards  as  virtu- 
om  or  vicious,  he  also  supposes  to  be  capable  of  existing  in 
neij  difierent  degrees  of  strength  or  intemUy. 
Sajs  Dr.  Beecher; 

"In  the  commencement  of  a  christian's  love  to  €k>d,  it  is  feeble  compared  f 
1H&  all  the  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  ftrength,  according  to  the  moral  law:  and  tov. 

eif  for  kmfetk  mutt  ba  progriMi?f  ly  angmentcd  through  sanctifioation  of  the  I 
t  and  beUef  of  the  truth." 

How  tBLT  below  the  requirements  of  the  moral  law,  true  love  to 
God  may  be  found,  and  what  degree  of  it  will  quafifj  a  saint 
fer  heaven,  the  Doctor  does  not  see  fit  to  tell  us;  but  he  does 
piainlj  teach,  that  between  these  two  indefinite  points,  this 
lOve  may  have  many  difierent  degrees  of  iniermtv^  and  allows 
as  to  infer  if  we  choose,  thats  in  his  judgment,  these  degrees 
may  be  as  numerous  as  the  days  of  a  Christianas  earthly  life* 

The  sentiment  which  these  two  great  teachers  in  Israel 
have  thus  unfolded,  is  found  in  the  Westminster  Confession, 
which  they  alike  adopted  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  is  weekly  echoed  by  more  than  a  thousand  pulpits 
and  conference  rooms,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
We  can  hardly  go  where  ministers  and  pious  laymen  are  nar- 
rating their  religious  experience,  or  expounding  that  of  the 
church,  without  hearing  its  reiteration.  They  often  declare 
with  apparent  earnestness  and  humility,  that  their  love  to  God 
and  man  is  real — of  that  they  have  the  pleasing  evidence  of 
their  own  consciousness — but  they  are  well  aware  that  it  is 
cold,  infinitely  cold  and  weak,  compared  with  what  it  ought 
to  be;  that  in  view  of  what  God  is,  and  has  done  for  them  as 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  finding  it  difficult  to 
keep  their  thoughts  on  heaven,  they  should  bum  in  love  like 
a  seraph,  and  adore  and  praise  with  all  the  rapture  and  con- 
staney  of  a  devout  archangel;  that  their  eyes  seMom  dimmed 
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with  a  drop  of  grief  and  pity,  sboold  in  view  of  tlie  present 
conditioii  and  futiire  liabilities  of  a  sinful  and  careless  WcnM^ 
Mke  Jeremiah's,  be  a  perennial  fountain  of  tears;  andths^ 
altbongh  they  are  making  some  honest  endeavors  to  subdae 
their  own  sinful  passions,  and  bring  sinners  to  Christ,  they 
are  accomplishing  little  or  nothing  in  furtherance  of  either  of 
these  ends,  in  comparison  with  what  they  know  they  ought 
to  do.  Now  all  this  if  meant  for  poetical  hyperbole  is  liable 
to  no  censure,  except  for  an  ill  timed  and  improper  introduc- 
tion. If  viewed  simply  as  the  language  of  feeling,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  index  to  very  anuable  constitutional  suscepti- 
bilities, and  perhaps,  to  a  very  devotional  frame  of  mind.  But 
if  meant  for  a  real  description  of  that  which  is  in  fact  moral, 
in  the  midst  of  the  complex  of  religious  phenomena,  nothing 
could  be  more  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The  inference  is 
naturally  suggested  by  such  language  that,  in  their  opinion, 
feelings  and  outward  actions,  as  well  as  choices  of  the  will, 
are  in  themselves  praise  and  blame-worthy;  and  yet,  most 
likely,  fcw  of  them  would  openly  avow  this  sentiment* 
Whether,  granting  that  these  phenomena  are  not  in  them- 
selves morally  praise  or  blame-worthy,  they  mean  to  teach 
that  they  are  an  exact  index  of  the  state  of  the  heart;  andin 
their  varying  degrees  of  intensity  and  energy,  clearly  poiat 
out  corresponding  degrees  of  innocence  or  guilt,  we  can  only 
conjecture.  Indeed,  it  may  admit  of  doubt,  whether,  in  most 
cases,  they  would  be  able  to  attach  any  definite  idea  to  their 
own  language,  or  tell  us  precisely  what  they  suppose  consti- 
tutes either  sin  or  holiness. 

It  is  said  of  a  certain  illustrious  knight,  who  flourished  da- 
ring the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  that 

**  His  notions  fitted  things  so  well, 
That  which  was  which  he  could  not  tell ; 
But  oftentimes  mistook  the  one, 
For  t'other,  as  great  clerks  have  done.*' 

And  it  must  forcibly  strike  the  reader,  that  the  ethical  edu- 
cation of  these  theological  declaimers  is  equally,  exact  and 
profound.  All  that  we  can  conclude  with  entire  certainty 
from  their  rambling  jargon  is,  that  whatever  they  regard  as 
morally  praise  or  blame-worthy,  they  also  regard  as  capable 
of  possessing  very  unequal  degrees  of  intensity,  all  of  which 
argue  more  or  less  defectiveness  in  virtue,  till  the  unknown 
pomt  is  reached  where  the  whole  law  is  satisfied. 

A  few  of  a  more  philosophical  cast  of  thinking,  while  they 
admit,  that  an  intention  alone  is  a  moral  action,  nevertheless 
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mi^Mn  tbaltab^  wteflf  tiglit, it mmI aot oiri jr  tarniiuiils 
1^  Ihe  light  objeet,  hit  poMsts  in  »d<titloi^  a  cei^^ 
il  fcrce or  intai8it7#  If  all  who  dilfer  fion  omty'mwj  wooM 
accej^  this  atotemeiit  m  their  own,  it  wottU  be  oomjparativcl^ 
MSfF  &  tei^iniiiale  the  controversy.  Bat  the  posittve  staler 
Qieiils  of  Edward^  aa  well  as  the  loose  dedraiation  of  the 
common  pulpit,  preehide  aoch  a  tappositioii.  It  u^  thei^ 
foe  reouisite  to  sweep  the  whole  field  of  ^voir  possible  tnh 
kns^heory^  and  attack  them  all  in  detail  These  theories^ 
we  oonoeive^  will  all  fidl  under  the  following  specifications. 

L  All  the  phenomena  of  both  mind  and  bodj,  or,  at  least, 
otb^  than  those  of  the  will,  are  moral  actions,  and  to  be 
whoUj  right,  thej  must  possess  a  certain  degree  of  intensity*. 
II.  The  phenomena  of  the  will  alone,  are  moral  actions^ 
bit  thej  are  not  wholly  free  from  blame^  unless  thej  pos* 
sess  a  certain  degree  of  intensitjthemselTes,and  are  followed 
bji  a  certain  degree  of  thought,  feelii^,  and  outwa:rd  actimu 
III4  An  intendk>n  alone,  maj  ibllj  meet  the  demands  of 
the  law,  whetfier  acconmanied  bj  much  or  little  thoughtv 
hf  strong  feding  or  weak,  oy  vigetons  bodilj  ekertioB  or  nonef 
ataU$  hitt  to  4o  so,  it  mUst  choose  the  apprehended  good  oi 
ben^ap  with  n  certain  degree  of  intensity* 

L  In  oiir  former  numbers  we  Imve  di!own  that  moral  chap* 
aeter  cmi  attach  to  neither  thought,  feeling,  nor  outward  9C* 
tifli;  awl  while  that  positiott  remains  unamtwered,  we  hold 
oiirseli^ies  under  no  oUigation  to  take  any  notice  of  the  first 
of  ibese  theories,  in  so  ^  forth  as  it  is  different  from  the  last; 
All  these  jdienomeBa  lie  wholly  beyond  the  confines  of  ike 
ihondl  ^^oiid,  and  ike  law  no  more  concerns  itself  with  thdr 
intensity,  than  with  that  of  a  ma^^etic  wire  or  the  chord  of 
a  Tkdin«  Nevertheless,  since  the  affections  of  the  sensibility 
are  not  only  regarded  by  Preudent  Eklwards  emd  the  Old 
^^cfaool  divines  generallv,  as  morally  good  or  evil,  but  abo  by 
many  others  of  a  racfically  different  view  in  theology,  we  deem 
it  expedient  to  throk  out  a  few  suggestious  and  enquiries,  in 
passing. 

L  lirthe  first  place,  then,  we  enquire,  what  is  the  exdct 
degree  of  exertioa  of  mind  and  body  which  the  law  de«- 
mtodbf 

Is  it  J^  much  that  the  least  excess  would  produce  immedi* 
ate  dnsolittion?  Or,  is  it  such  a  degree  as  is  consistent  with 
file  longest  life,  and  the  most  unmrm  and  vigorous  state  of 
heahh!  Or,  is  it  some  other  degree^  between  t^Bie  two  limits, 
above  titt first,  or  below  thelast!  Wherever  it  be,  it  seemi 
3* 
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quite  ceitalik  tbtt  no  beiog  ih^t  of  ttie  Doilgr  eao  tell  wim 
it  is  exacdj  reached.  Who  among  aMitals  can  teil  what  is 
the  utmost  teadim  wbieh  hit  course  of  life  wiU  bear?  Who 
can  tdl  the  healthful  mean  between  too  much  and  toolittie  ei^ 
ertion?  Who  can  fix  limits  to  any  oth^  degree  which  shaU  he 
assigned?  The  akbymist^  accoixiing  to  our  weak  judgmei^ 
will  sooner  discover  the  eltonV  vik^  whose  fotent  spdl  sbaU 
be  proof  against  all  sickness  and  even  death  itself^  than  eith- 
er of  these  problems  will  be  solved  without  the  aid  of  divine 
revelation*  Consequently^  as  physiological  instruction  is 
ndtber claimed  nor  hoped  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  all.  men 
mist  be  in  perpetual  danger  either  of  exceeding  or  feUi^ 
short  of  the  exact  legal  requisition;  and  what  the  precise 
angle  of  their  obliquity  from  the  straight  line  of  duty  at  any 
time  may  be,  they  cannot  even  conjecture.  If  diey  shooM 
ever  perfectly  obey,  it  must  be  the  result  of  a  mere  acctdeat, 
and  a  matter  totally  unknown  to  themselves.  Hence,  they 
can  never  know  what  measure  of  praise  or  blame  they  should 
o^et  out  to  themselves,  in  view  of  Miy  past  action,  and  often 
may  be  in  doubt  of  which  t^y  are  deserving;  and  if  honest, 
when,  at  nigh^fidl  tb^y  come  to  the  thione  of  marcy  to  make 
confession  of  the  sins  of  the  day,  they  are  compelled  to  adopt 
such  language  as  the  following:  '^  O  Lord,  in  some  instanoes 
I  gtiess  1  have  sinned  without  any  intermixture  .of  obedience, 
and  in  all  others^  I  sunpoee  sin  has  more  or  less  intenmngM 
ifiik  good;  but  wfaemer  either  of  these  conjectures  is  in^t 
or,  if  so,  whether  there  has  be^n  ^  more  love  than  defeet  of 
^rne  love'  I  cannot  tell.  But  be  the  amount  of  my  (Ending 
much  or  little,  graciously  forffive,  for  Jesus'  sake,  Am^i;'' 
How  pungent  such  conviction  mr  sin!  Howcontrite  such  con- 
fession! How  well  adapted  to  wring  the  heart  and  deter 
from  future  acts  of  transgression! 

And  then  too  "  horrescoreferena^^ — in  ttiese  circumstances, 
when  to  know  the  exact  meaning  of  the  law,  or  to  form  an 
idea  even  approaching  accuracy  of  what  degree  of  action  mil 
meet  its  demands,  '^  every  sin,"  according  to  the  theory,  *^  even  ^ 
the  least,  being  against  the  sovereignty,  goodness  and  hoU- ' 
ness  of  God,  and  against  his  ri^teous  law  deserveth  hb 
wrath  and  curse  both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come!" 
Perhaps  long  time  ago,  T^ien  our  forefathers  were  first  emer- 
ging from  tt^  gross  darkness  and  superstition  of  pagantsm, 
and  their  sense  of  justice  and  rieht  was  greatly  obscured,:if 
not  utteriy  concealed,  by  spiritual  and  political  slavery  and  des- 
potism^  it  nught  have  been  necessafy  toprove  that  a  dodoine: 


a^ntiiif  sentinumti  to  the  Dirtaie  beittg  wkkh  vMid  infidli- 
blj  defei^  the  election  of  a  candidate  for  tine  niprene  ooiv 
tioloftbe  most  saBgiiifi«7«fe»  in  the  most  saagninary  and 
barharoiitage  of  the  worlds  was  neceasarilj  false  and  blasphe- 
moQs,  because  repagnant  to  our  common  reason  and  at  war, 
with  the  conception  which  its  eternal  author  taught  it  to  form 
of  his  moral  character.    For  in  «uch  savage  eras 

**  The  soal  grows  clotted  by  conUgton, 
Imbodies  aod  imbrutei,  till  she  quite  Ioom 
The  divine  property  ot'  her  first  being, " 

and  histoiy  accordingly  informs  us  that  men  have  believed 
Biany  things  most  ridiculous  and  absurcU  But  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  have  fallen  on  better  times  and  must  entertain 
the  pleasing  conviction  that  in  the  true  light  now  shining  up- 
on the  wofld,  the  absurdity  and  impiety  of  such  doctrines  are 
soffieiently  obvibus  without  argument  or  delineation  of  ours. 
We  simply  signalite  them  as  voices  A*om  the  grave-yard  of 
the  past,  mournful  yet  fraught  with  pleasmg  instruction,  for 
they  tell  us  most  impressively  that  humanity  has  progressed 
somewhat,  and  that  evety  radical  error  must  sooner  or  later 
become  a  thing  of  ink  and  paper,  harmlessly  reposing  in  aa- 
tiqae  volumes  as  the  dust  of  its  author  beneath  the  monu- 
mental marble.  Let  not  these  observations  be  construed  into 
a  ceosore  of  these  great  and  good  men  from  whose  works  we 
have  quoted.  When  we  compare  them  with  a  still  more  re- 
mote antiquity,  we  rather  admire  the  progress  they  made, 
than  wonder  they  advanced  no  forther,  and  find  every  harsh- 
er sentiment  insensibly  losing  itself  in  gratitude  and  com- 
mendation. They  were  great  souls  and  true,  struggling  man- 
folly  in  the  lingering  night  of  papacy  towards  the  cbeeriiil 
dawning  of  the  glorious  day. 

Stent  manibiM  sne 
Coemleis  noesm  vittis  vtrtqiit  cipiiiiOi 

2.  If  less  intensity  of  action  is  required,  than  will  absolute- 
ly sunder  the  chord  of  life,  we  can  more  than  fulfil  the  law. 
If  for  example,  only  so  much  exertion  is  required,  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  most  perfect  health,  and  the  greatest  longevi- 
fy,  a  higher  degree  than  this  is  possible;  and  so  on,  of  every 
other  decree,  till  death  is  induced.  Now  what  is  the  charac- 
ter of  this  excess  of  exertion^  above  the  legal  requirement? 
Is  it  praise-worthy?  then-is  an  act  of  supererogation  possible, 
and  like  the  good  Catholics,  we  may  acquire  by  extra  obedi- 
ence to-day,  a  surplus  revenue  of  holiness,  which  may  make 
a  fittr  set  off  for  ti>e,  designed  transgressions  of  to-^oorrow.   Is 


kUamewoiAyt  ibon  Uifiritom  tbat  €k>dMdi  Urn  wimw 
may  be  too  stroi^j  loved* 

'  **  Ttop  de  TvMfoiifimt  TOM  readft  enmaiatts.'* 

If  to  avoid  this  difflcultjr,  it  is  maintained  that  suicidal  ex- 
ertion is  required,  it  will  fbltow  that  self-murder,  more  potent 
than  the  patriot's  blood  or  the  lover's  sigh,  presented  oy  the 
exifed  Peri  to  the  angel  porter  of  Paradise,  can  at  any  time 
secure  admittance  to  its  eternal  jovs*  Oiiiinoas  conjecture, 
if  not  the  darkness  of  absolute  despair,  is  cast  upon  the 
peaceful  death-bed  of  the  saints,  ana  when  surviving  affec- 
tion repeats  for  its  own  consolation  that  death  is  too  harsh  a 
word  to  express  their  elorious  exit,  that  they  peacefully  fdl 
asleep  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh;  this  is  only  saying  in 
other  words,  that  they  were  taken  off, 

«  With  all  their  crimes  broad-bIowii»  as  flosh  as  May.*' 

Instead  of  peacefully  melting  away,  as  they  supposed,  in  the 
blight  dawning  of  eternal  light,  as  stars  disappear  in  the 
brighter  effulgence  of  the  rising  sun,  they  most  likely  coio- 
menced  their  returnlesa  wandering  in  the  dark  and  rayless 
nieht  of  unmitigated  wo.  ' 

3.  Moreover,  an  exact  harmony  between  the  several  pow- 
ers, of  the  mind,  and  betweea  the  nund  and  body  is  not  a  mat* 
ter  of  course*  The  body,  may  be  verted  to  the  injury  of 
the  mind,  and  the  nnnd  may  be  ex:erted  to  the  prejiMlke  of 
the  body;  the  sensibility,  may  be  developed  at  tfa^  expense 
of  the  intellect,  and  the  intellect  at  the  expense  of  the  sensi* 
hility;  and  the  will,  may  rule  in  paralysing  tyranny  over  all«. 
How  are  these  different  and  often  conflicting  claims  and  inter- 
ests to  be  adjusted?  Is  an  exact  harmony  between  the  ac- 
tions of  all  these  powers  to  be  pireserved,  by  all  perscms,  ^ 
all  times,  in  all  places  and  circumstances?  If  so — how  shall 
this  harmony  be  known?  Or,  in  some  instances,  may  one  pow- 
er or  faculty  be  more  vigorously  exerted  than  anoth^?  How 
much  more  vigorously,  and  how  shall  the  pr<^r  ratio  be  as* 
certfuned?  Besides,  either  of  these  powers  is  capable  of  be- 
ing developed  almost  exclusively  in  one  of  several  directioaa*' 
We  mav  feel  deeply  for  example,  on  the  subject  of  religion^ 
and  little  comparatively  respecting  worldly  things;  or  we 
may  feel  much  about  the  world  and  little  about  reUgion;  o«r 
spiritual  hungcrings  and  thirstings  may  be  quite  intense^  and 
our  world-hankerings  weak.  Our  feelings  may  alF  be  absor* 
bed  by  love  and  meodship,  or  dmnk  up  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  or  renown.    The  intellect,  too,  may,  in  like  i 
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iMT,  be  devoted  almost  excki<ivelj  to  some  particular  branch 
of  science  or  art,  of  honor^  interest  or  daty.  And  one  bo* 
dily  power,  may  be  called  forth  in  monstrous  derelopment, 
wUle  others,  for  want  of  use,  are  dwarfed  and  imbecile.  Now 
what  rule  shall  guide  us  here?  What  constitutes  ^^  inordinate*^ 
loyeof  the  world?  How  shall  its  existence  be  known?  What 
is  true  love  to  God?  How  much  thought  must  be  bestowed 
upon  divine  things?  How  much  on  matters  of  temporal  con- 
cernment? How  shall  the  requisitions  of  the  first  great  com- 
mandment be  made  to  harmonize  with  those  of  the  second? 
How  in  a  word,  can  the  law  be  reduced  to  a  unity,  if  all  these 
conflicting  phenomena — this  wild  weltering  chaos  of  hetero- 
genous elements  and  adverse  tendencies  belong  to  the  moral 
world,  and  are  fit  material  for  moral  legislation? 

4.  After  all  these  difficulties  have  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, it  needs  next  to  be  considered,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  intensity  of  all  these  phenomena,  so  far  as  it  is  possi* 
ble,is  wholly  an  acquisition  of  experience;  and  that  conse- 
quently, it  is  behooved  to  be  acquired  after  moral  action  be- 
gins. But  the  law  which  obliges  action,  must  be  known  be- 
fore the  action  is  performed,  and  consequently  that  kind  and 
degree  of  action  which  it  requires.  We  are  hence  shut  up 
to  the  necessity  of  performing  tentative  moral  acts  to  ascer- 
tain what  degree  of  exertion  will  be  equal  to  the  legal  require- 
ment, when  by  hypothesis  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  what  the 
.  legal  requirement  is.  But  on  this  thought  we  will  not  now 
^large  inasmuch  as  it  will  again  come  into  notice  under 
oar  last  bead,  and  will  there  receive  a  more  thorough  discus- 
non. 

All  that  we  deem  it  expedient  to  add  in  relation  to  this 
first  theory  is,  this  single  remark;  that  what  we  have  said  of 
that  supposition  which  makes  the  actions  of  the  whole  man 
morally  praise  or  blame-worthy,  will  apply  with  slight  altera- 
tions, if  the  bodily  actions  and  even  the  phenomena  of  the 
intellect  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  reckoning. 

U.  1.  The  second  theory  is  embarassed  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  preceding.  The  only  essential  difference  be- 
tween them  is  this:  the  former,  calls  thought,  feeling,  and 
corporeal  exertion,  moral  actions;  this  does  not  Both  agree 
in  demanding,  under  a  different  label,  an  equal  amount  of  the 
same  material,  and  one  is  concerned  just  as  deeply  as  the 
other,  in  answering  the  question,  how  great,  in  all  cases,  that 
amount  shall  be,  and  in  fiimisbing  us  some  reliable  means  of 
ascertaining  when  it  exists.    If  that  found  it  impossible  to  solve 
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fhese  diAciilt  problem^  reconcile  the  claims  of  so  many  at* 
ficult  and  conflictiAg  phenomena^  and  reduce  tbem  to  a  unity, 
fit  for  moral  ledslation;  so  must  this.  If  the  one,  by  raising 
the  demands  of  the  law  to  suicidal  tension,  or  fixing  theni 
somewhat  below  that  ""pernicious  height,"  made  self  immch 
lation  the  onl j  passport  to  heaven,  or  gave  us  the  abominable 
doctrine  of  supererogation,  so  must  the  other — and  that  too, 
in  a  form  better  fitted  to  strike  and  startle  the  tnind,  namely, 
the  good  of  the  universe  maj  be  too  strongly  willed^  or  suid- 
dal  exertion  alone  is  perfect  holiness. 

2.  Besides,  this  theory  is  based  on  palpable  error.  There 
is  is  no  such  fixed  connexion,  established  by  nature,  between 
the  choices  of  the  will  and  these  other  phenomena  as  makei 
the  intensity  of  the  latter,  at  all  times,  an  exact  index  to  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  former. 

Two  men,  it  is  conceivable,  although  possessed  of  equd 
mental  and  bodily  vigor,  and  enjoying  exactly  the  same  degree 
of  health,  may  yet  put  forth,  in  any  specified  period  of  time, 
very  different  degrees  of  exertion,  and  be  equally  virtuous  in 
the  sight  of  heaven.  The  same  man  during  the  last  of  three 
successive  years,  may  fell  short  of  the  sensitive,  intellectual; 
and  corporeal  exertion  of  the  first  by  more  than  pne  half, 
ahd  notwithstanding,  be  more  uniformly  virtuous  and  nevCT 
less  pleasing  to  God.  Exertion  will  vary  not  as  the  choice 
of  the  will  alone,  but  also  as  the  circumstances,  judgment, 
temperament,  and  nervous  susceptibility  of  the  agent.  And 
to  insist  that  it  shall  always  be  the  same,  or  bear  any  exact  pn>- 
portion  to  his  whole  strength,  or  any  assignable  exertion  of  wMi» 
is  to  insist  that  circumstances,  judgment,  temperament,^ati4 
nervous  susceptibility  shall  always  be  the  same;  or,  that  he 
shall  act  contrary  to  his  judgment,  and  be  wholly  independent 
of  constitutional  susceptibilities,  and  accidental  environments^ 
The  latter  is  impossible,  the  former  is  sin. 

The  fact  is,  what  the  theory  admits,  and  what  it  maintains, 
^  will  by  no  means  keep  peace  with  each  other.  In  admitting 
^^3^  that  intentions  alone  are  moral  actions,  it  also  admits  that 
bodily  action,  and  a  goodly  portion  of  the  phenomena  of  the* 
intellect  and  sensibility,  are  mere  means  and  appliances, 
which  our  judgment  prescribes  for  the  realization  of  an  ulti- 
mate end.  But  judgment,  it  is  well  known,  does  not  always 
prescribe  or  permit  the  same  amount  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
outward  action;  and  hence,  no  fixed,  or  proportionate  amoant, 
of  these  phenomena  can  at  all  test  the  virtuousness  at 
strength  of  an  intention. 
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3.  To  make  this  more  plaiD,  we  will  graat  (vrhsii  we  by  do 
means  believe,)  that  the  will  is  capable  of  exerting  its  strength 
m  very  amnj  unequal  degrees,  and  fix  the  highest  number  of ' 
Aese  degrees  at  one  thousand.  Now,  if  one  of  these  de- 
grees is  exerted  in  the  choice  of  apprehended  good,  and  all 
dierestremadn  quiescent,  it  is  plain,  that  it  will  be  followed 
by  as  much  outward  action,  as  intense  thought,  and  deep 
teeliag,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  agent,  are  best  adapted  to 
secure  that  end.  If  two  degrees  were  exerted,  no  more 
thought,  feeling  or  action,  could  be  required  or  permitted, 
without  sin.  The  same  would  hold  true  of  three  degrees,  of 
fimr,  and  so  on  till  a  thousand.  Consequently,  if  the  will 
were  arable  of  exerting  less  than  all  its  moral  strength  In 
choice;  we  never  should  be  able  to  tell,  whether  it  had 
done  so  or  not,  from  the  tntemitff  of  the  above  mentioned 
phenomena. 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  theory  has  ever  been  distinctly 
avowed^  its  application,  ^wever,  to  the  spiritual  condition 
and  hopes  of  mankind  is  but  too  ^mmon«  And  but  lor  this 
&cl,  it  might  b^re  been  passed  without  notice.  Shallower 
reeklese  minister,  contemplating  an  isolated  portion  of  truth, 
or  one  aspect  of  christian  obligation,  become  much  excited; 
and  foi^tting  that  others  may  be  as  exclusively  occupied 
with,  or  interested  by,  some  other  partial  view,  insensibly  con- 
feund  the  secondary  object  of  their  immediate  pursuit,  with 
Aeiiltimate  aim  of  all  right  action,  and  convert  their  own 
partial  zeal,  into  the  measure  of  the  sanctuary  by  which  the 
ODpes  and  jpretensions  of  all  men  are  to  be  tried.  Thus  with 
m  unqualined  certainty,  suited  only  to  absolute  Omniscience, 
when  strict  science  has  ceased  to  instruct,  we  often  hear  them 
assure  their  christian  brethren,  that  their  hopes  of  heaven 
are  no  better  than  a  spider^s  web,  if  they  do  not  weep  with 
as  much  anguish  of  spirit  as  Jeremiah  during  the  apostacy  of 
Israel,  and  as  frequently  as  Paul  during  his  three  years  min- 
istry at  Ephesus;  or  if  they  do  not  exhort  their  fellow  sinners 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  at  least,  every  day,  and  with 
an  earnestness  and  tenderness  equal  to  that  ofWhitefield;  or 
if  they  do  not  attend  so  many  meetings  a  week,  pay  so  much 
to  support  the  minister  at  home,  or  missionaries  in  foreign 
fields;  and  many  other  things,  which  neither  they  themselves 
habitually  perform  or  others  wisely  can  attempt;  and  which  it 
were  absurd  to  make  a  general  rule.  To  the  man  whose 
more  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  mind  perceives  that  the 
vociferating  Meth«dist  and  the  silent  Quaker,  the  ever  active 
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erangellst  and  the  retired  devotee  of  science,  maj  all  be  equal- 
ly well  pleasing  to  that  eye,  which  looketh  not  upon  the  oat- 
ward  appearance,  but  on  the  heart,  all  this  is  disgusting  folly, 
as  well  as  blasphemous  fanaticism.  In  saying  this  we  by  no 
means  wish  to  deny,  that  any  thins  can  be  inferred  from  the 
outward  life,  respecting  the  governing  intention  of  the  heart 
Certain  forms  of  action  and  feeling,  if  practised  or  indulged, 
render  it  highly  probable,  and  others,  quite  certain,  that  sel- 
fishness is  our  ruling  star.  But  it  is  from  the  kind^  and  not 
from  the  degree  of  these  phenomena,  that  any  reliable  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn. 

The  influence  of  both  this  theory  and  the  preceding,  is  evil 
and  only  evil  continually.  They  tend  to  withdraw  our 
attention  from  the  good  to  be  sought,  and  the  best  means  of 
attaining  it,  by  fixing  it  in  painfiil  introspection  on  ourselves; 
they  busy  us  in  strenuous  efforts  to  feel  strongly,  and  think  in- 
tensely; instead  of  doing  good  to  all  men  as  we  have  oppor- 
tunity. They  do  worse,  they  not  only  tend  to  restrict  oar 
efforts  to  the  -narrow  circle  of  our  own  powers,  they  render 
success  in  the  pitiable  objects  which  we  here  undertake,  w^ 
nigh  impossible.  As  well  may  we  raise  ourselves  from  the 
earth  by  grasping*our  own  garments,  or  propel  a  boat,  by  an 
artificial  gale  manufactured  in  its  own  stem,  as  feel  by  a  di- 
rect effort  to  feel,  or  think  by  a  direct  effort  to  think. 

We  might  show  that  this  theory  is  not  only  embarrassed 
by  insuperable  difficulties,  and  founded  in  error,  but  that  it 
also  involves  a  palpable  contradiction.  As  however,  it  is 
identical  with  the  third,  so  far  forth  as  the  element  it  deefiis 
moral  is  concerned,  and  only  differs  from  it,  in  regard  to  ils 
consequences  and  tests,  we  will  pass  without  farther  rema]:k 
to  examination  of  timt  theory. 

CONCLUDED  IK  OUR  VEZT, 


ARTICLE,  LIY. 

Chai'lotte  Eliautbeth. 

By  T.  B.  HuMOjTj 
Profeasor  of  Ltngttages  in  O.  C.  Tntrtititte. 

Reader,  jou  haire  traveled  bj  nigbt,  and  watched  the 
changes  the  approach  of  morning  has  wrought  in  the  aspect 
of  the  scenery  around  jou.  fiuta  few  hours  since,  the  earth 
was  wrapt  in  gloom  and  silence.  Dim  outUnes  of  rock  and 
precipice — of  hill  and  plain  lay  half  hid  beneath  the  dark- 
ness. Music  was  dumb.  The  only  sounds  that  reached  you 
were  the  foot-fall  of  the  beasts  that  walk  in  darkness  and 
the  screach  of  the  night-bird— K)r  perhaps  the,^ rustling  of  a 
momentary  breeze  in  the  wood  that  skirted  your  way,  or,  it  may 
he,  the  sound  of  some  far  away  water-fall  that  wailed  monoto- 
nously through,the  live-long  night 

Bat  morning  comes.  The  change  seems  magical — a  flood 
of  glory  covers  every  thing — from  the  pearls  of  dew  that  hang 
on  every  leaf  to  the  lofty  mountain  peak  that  rises  above  the 
douds — all  reflects  the  radiance  that  has  burst  from  above 
Bay  seems  to  have  created  every  thing  anew.  Those  dim 
ootiines  have  started  forth  into  a  landscape  of  rich  loveliness. 
Ifae  prowlers  of  night  have  vanished  with  the  darkness  that 
Arouded  them — and  sweet  music  from  early  birds — from 
bleating  flocks  and  lowing  herds — ^and  from  the  mingled  shout 
of  multitudinous  human  voices — rises  in  an  anthem  of  glad- 
ness to  heaven. 

Such  is  the  result  of  benevolence-— of  the  love  of  God 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart  of  man.  The  gloomy  chaos  into 
which  sin  has  thrown  the  soul  is  changed  into  a  world  of  hap- 
py  order.  Birds  of  ill  omen  flee  at  the  approach  of  spiritual 
day — all  the  powers  of  mind  pour  forth  a  rich  music  whose 
burden  and  whose  notes  are  borrowed  from  above — a  light 
rests  on  the  wlu)le  domain  of  the  spiritual  being — a  light  the 
more  rich  and  bussed  because  it  is  a  reflection  of  our  Fatb« 
ct's  smile.  \ 

These  thought%«re  suggested  to  our  minds,  by  the  history 
of  almost  every  nalirked  case  of  conversion  with  which  we 
10 
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have  become  iamiKar,  bj  none  perhaps  more  forciblj  than 
by  that  of  the  gifted  authoress  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

No  one  can  read  the  ^  Personal  Recollections  of  Charlotte 
Elizabeth^'  without  being  convinced  that  personal  religion  was 
in  more  than  one  sense  the  day-spring  of  joy  to  her  soqL— 
The  beautiful  lines  of  Coleridge  seem  to  have,  in  her  experi- 
ence,  an  exemplification  of  uncommon  point: 

«  Thus  from  the  Eleet,  remnentte  thronrii  fiutb^ 

Paw  the  daik  PtMione  and  whit  thinty  Carta 

Drink  up  the  m>trit  and  the  dim  reganls, 

Self-centre.    Lo  they  Taniah!  or  acquire 

New  namest  new  featorea— by  aapemal  grace 

Enrobed  with  light,  and  naturalized  in  Hearen* 

Aa  when  a  shepherd  on  a  yemal  mom 

Through  some  thick  log  creepa  timorous  with  riow  foot, 

Darklmg  he  fixes  on  the  immediate  road 

Hii  downward  eye,  all  else  of  fidrest  kind 

Hidordfform'd.    Butlo!  the  bursting  Sun! 

Touch'd  by  the  enchantment  of  that  su&len  beam, 

Straight  the  black  vapor  melteth,  and  in  globes 

Of  dewy  glitter  gems  each  plant  and  tree; 

On  eveiy  leaf,  on  every  blade  it  han^s! 

Dance  glad  the  new-bom  intermingling  ra]rs, 

And  wide  around  the  landscape  streams  with  glory!" 

We  will  own  that  we  feel  great  pleasue  in  meeting,  among 
the  crowd  of  gifted  persons  whose  productions  amuse  or 
dazzle  the  present  generation,  one  who  is  not  ashamed  to 
make  religion  every  thing;  who  though  largely  endowed 
with  those  brilliant  powers  which  the  world  loves  to  idolize— 
and  though  tempted  by  the  most  flattering  proposals  to  engage 
in  those  departments  of  writing  which  might  have  brought  het 
a  rich  harvest  of  fame  and  gold,  still  maintained  her  stead* 
fastness,  and  who  with  her  eye  on  ^^  the  mark  of  the  prize  of 
her  high  calling,"  patiently  ran  the  race  that  was  set  before 
her,  and  who  perpetually  looked  to  Jesus  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  her  faith,  undazzled  by  the  glittering  prizes  that 
lay  ground  her  path,  and  unseducedby  the  powerful  tempta- 
tions before  which  so  many  mighty  have  fallen. 

We  wish  to  speak  in  praise  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth;  and 
though  we  may  be  compelled  to  dissent  in  many  cases  from 
the  opinions  she  expresses,  and  to  confess  that  some  blemish* 
es  stand  forth  with  striking  prominence  on  hen  pages,  we  feel 
little  disposition  to  pass  a  st^rn  judgment  6^  her  imperfec- 
tions* The  nobleness  of  her  aim,  and  tbf  devotion  with 
which  she  pursued  it,  almost  sanctify  even  her  errors.  Her 
life  was  in  many  respects,  a  life  of  extraordinary  trials,  and 
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some  Ibing  must  be  pardoned  to  the  occasional  bitterness  of 
ao  overtasked  souL  The  grave  too  has  but  just  closed  over 
all  of  her  that  was  mortal,  and  we  cannot  select  the  moment 
when  the  funeral  train  is  passing,  when  the  stifled  sobs  of 
many  whose  hearts  are  wrung  by  this  sad  bereavement  still 
fill  our  ears,  to  mete  out  that  exact  critical  justice  which,  in 
other  cases  and  in  different  circumstances,  might  be  per- 
mitted. 

Be  it  ours  for  the  present  to  perform  the  more  erateful  and 
perhaps  more  useful  office  of  recording  some  of  her  excel- 
lences. 

Her  intellectual  endowments  were  manifestly  of  a  rare 
order.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  minutely  on  the 
analysis  of  her  mental  character.  A  few  specifications  must 
suffice. 

Her  imagination — we  use  the  word  in  its  popular  sense — 
is  amone  her  most  striking  gifts.  ^^  There  is  nothing  which 
she  touches  that  she  does  not  beautify."  Whatever  be  her 
theme,  whether  the  abstractions  of  theological  dis^^ussion,  or 
the  incidents  of  a  day-school,  she  makes  all  to  live  and  glow 
beneath  the  radiance  which  her  own  bright  mind  throws  upon 
it  And  yet  one  does  not  commonly  fee  1  i^  reading  her  works^ 
what  so  often  pains  one  in  the  perusal  of  authors  endowed 
with  a  rich  fancy,  that  she  is  the  slave  of  her  own  gifls.  In- 
deed her  power  of  painting  seems  to  us  eminently  under  the 
control  of  her  judgment  Her  thoughts  are  not  buried  or 
overborne  by  the  drapery  with  which  she  invests  them.  To 
produce  a  brilliant  impression,  to  parade  her  jewelry  so  that 
aD  eyes  shall  be  duly  dazzled  by  its  splendor,  seems  no  part 
of  her  object  Women  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  display. 
But  in  respect  to  this  sort  of  display,  our  authoress  has  set 
an  example  to  some  of  the  other  sex  which  they  might  copy 
wift  great  advantage. 

It  may  strike  some  of  our  readers  as  a  little  singular  that 
after  speaking  of  the  imagination  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth  as 
we  have  done,  we  should  pass  no  eulogy  on  her  poetry.  We 
do  not  praise  her  poetry  because  we  cannot  Not  that  it 
lacks  sense,  or  harmony,  or  elevated  spirit,  or  a  high  purpose; 
nor  yet  that  it  is  not  rich  in  pictures,  nor  full  of  fine  allusions; 
but  it  does  lack  what  are  essential  to  good  poetry — originality 
and  inspiration.  To  be  reminded  of  the  great  bards  of 
our  literature,  by  the  adoption  of  some  of 'their  peculiar 
forms  of  expression,  and  to  have,  by  this  very  means,  the 
general  mediocrity  of  the  performance  forced  on  bis  atten- 
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.tention,  one  needs  onlj  to  read  a  canto  or  two  from  any  <^ 
the  poems  of  our  authoress.  He  will  be  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  the  remark  we  have  just  made.  With  the  exception  of 
some  of  her  briefer  efiusions; — and  we  are  not  sure  that  even 
these  are  exceptions, — we  know  not  a  single  poem  of  her'a 
whose  probable  purpose  might  not  have  been  as  welL,  naj 
better^  attained  by  the  use  of  plain  prose. 

While  discussing  the  imagination  of  our  subject  and  die 
uses  to  which  she  has  applied  it,  we  can  hardly  forbear  advert- 
ing ,to  a  point  on  which  the  religious  world  has  been  much 
divided.  It  is  this,  the  utility  of  religious  fictions.  Charlotte 
Elizabeth  seems  to  have  given  her  decision  practicilly  in  their 
favor;  for  a  large  portion  of  her  writings  is  made  up  of 
works  of  this  character.  The  question  is  not  whether  ficti- 
tious writing  is  wholly  wrong,  nor  whether  the  use  of  imagi- 
nary illustrations  may  not  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  highest  truths.  But  it  is  this — is  the  novel 
aneflfective  instrumentality  for  the  conveyance  of  doctrinal 
instruction,  or  for  the  conversion  of  the  soul  from  sin  to  holi- 
ness? On  this  question  we  have  but  a  few  words  to  say.  If 
experience  be  appealed  to  for  the  decision  of  the  case,  we 
would  ask,  where  is  the  person  to  be  found  who  traces  his 
sound  religious  knowledge  or  his  conversion  from  sin  to  ho- 
liness, to  the  reading  of  a  religious  novel?  Where  is  the 
company  of  intelligent  believers  that  would  not  contemplate 
with  incredulity  such  a  statement  on  the  part  of  one  who  wa$ 
relating  his  religious  experience?  If  we  look  at  the  state  of 
the  sensibility  induced  by  the  perusal  of  an  interesting  novel, 
(a  dull  novel  is  a  poor  vehicle  for  truth  of  any  kind,)  and  com- 
pare it  with  that  induced  by  the  personal  application  of  the 
awful  truths  which  concern  us  as  culprits  before  the  throne 
of  our  Righteous  Judge;  we  shall  find  such  a  contrast  between 
them,  that  their  co-existence  in  the  same  mind  is  as  little  to 
be  expected  as  is  the  co-existence  of  comic  drollery  with 
speechless  terror  or  overwhelming  grief.  When  the  soul 
is  roused  to  gaze  at  these  great  verities,  all  the  fantastic 
dreams  of  fiction  vanish.  The  mariner  may  be  charmed  by 
the  Eolian  harp;  but  the  condition  of  mind  into  which  such 
music  throws  him  has  no  very  assignable  relation  to  his 
preparation  for  resisting  the  hurricane  which  ere  noon  may 
founder  his  doomed  vessel.  So  the  kindling  interest  in  imagi- 
nary scenes;  the  warm  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  hero  or 
heroine  of  the  story,  the  high^wrought  sentimentajism,  which 
are,  ajid  mitst  be  wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  everj  charm* 
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iDg  novely  are  poor  preparations  indeed  for  the  state  of  mtnd 
io  which  the  soul  makes  its  peace  with  its  Maker.  Be  it  re- 
membered that  we  are  not  discussing  the  abstract  propriety 
of  these  states  of  mind,  as  such.  We  are  only  asking  whethn 
er  the?  contribute  to  the  end  proposed.  We  humbly  con- 
ceive they  do  not.  Indeed  we  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  palpable  blunders  in  practical  psychology  to  imagine 
that  they  do.  Of  course  we  do  not  approve  the  judgment  of 
our  authoress  in  the  selection  of  the  nctitious  story  as  the  me- 
dium of  doctrinal  instruction  or  as  the  means  of  leading  the 
sinner  to  God.  Such  stories  attempt  impracticabilities;  they 
must  sacrifice  the  story  to  the  moral,  or  the  moral  to  the  story; 
the;  very  conmionly  sacrifice  both,  if  the  ima^oary  story 
has  a  place  at  all,  in  a  sound  literature,  and  we  will  not  de- 
ny that  it  has,  its  sphere  will  be  different  from  the  one  under 
consideration. 

As  an  offset  to  what  we  have  just  been  compelled  to  sav, 
we  are  gratified  to  observe  the  happy  gift  of  our  authoress  in 
svmboling  the  unseen  and  spiritual,  by  the  visible  and  materi- 
al objects  around  her.  She  finds  much  unity  in  the  universe 
of  God.  She  believes  that  the  same  Architect  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  world,  and  curved  the  arch  of  the  sky, 
has  built  up  the  temple  of  the  soul,  and  fitted  it  for  his  own 
abode.  Of  course  she  finds  a  spiritual  meaning  in  ten  thou- 
sand things  which  the  unanointed  eye  dwells  on  only  because 
of  their  material  beauties.  She  loves  the  world  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  beautiful  in  itself,  nor  yet  because  it  every  where 
breathes  the  life  of  a  present  God;  but  also  because  its  great 
galleiy  of  pictures  are  suggestive  to  her  mind  of  the  highest 
spiritual  truths,  and  become  for  her  a  vast  treasure-house  of 
symboU  significant  of  principles  which  will  endure  vfhen 
the  world  and  its  transient  glory  shall  have  psissed  away. 
Her  writing  partakes  largely  of  this  character.  She  might 
doubtless  exclaim  with  Wordsworth: 

'*To  me  the  meanett  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  tnat  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.** 

Indeed  one  whole  work  of  hers,  '^  The  Flower  Garden," 
is  largely  molded  by  this  idea,  partly  of  analogy  and  partly 
of  resemblance  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen  worlds.  We 
should  r^oice  to  see  this  mine  of  illustration  and  ornament 
more  diligently  worked.  Notwithstanding  the  abuses  and  ex- 
cesses that  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  use  of  symbolical 
language,  we  believe  that  its  adoption  by  many  of  our  ortbo- 
10* 


dot  writers  would  be  like  die  4eparti»re  of  winter  and  the 
Goming  of  spring  with  its  song  and  flowers* 

Another  excellence  both  of  her  writings  and  of  her  cha^ 
acter,  is  that  a  practical  aim  seems  to  penrade  almost  everf 
thing  she  does.  Her  readers  feel  that  she  has  a  purpose  to 
attain.  Her  life  was  not  spent  in  aimless  asf^rations,  thongh 
every  one  can  see  that  her  aspirings  areof  the  noblest  kind; 
she  does  not  inflict  on  as  wh(^  columns  of  sentitnentaitsin 
which  seems  to  whisper  in  our  ears  "  how  pretty  and  modest 
I  am,"  though  her  soul  is  alive  to  all  of  poetry  that  gushes 
from  life  and  nature.  She  docs  not  seek  to  amuse  her  rea^ 
ders  at  any  expense,  though  spontaneous  jets  of  wit  and  sport 
now  and  then  shoot  up  i^om  the  sober  stream  of  her  thoughts* 
Her  aim  is  practical  good;  and  all  the  powers  of  her  mind, 
and  all  the  afleotions  of  her  soul  seem  bent  on  this  object.  She 
is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  her  design;  she  does  not  common* 
ly  leave  us  to  guess  it  for  ourselves;  there  it  lies  before  her 
eye  and  towards  it  she  struggles  with  all  her  powers;  she  for- 
gets it  no  where;  nor  will  she  let  us  forget  it.  If  we  con- 
verse with  her,  we  must  throw  ourselves  upon  the  current  of 
her  impulses;  we  must  look  to  the  same  ends  with  her.  If 
we  follow  her  guidance,  we  shall  almost  spontaneously  find 
ourselves  at  work,  spreading  the  Bible  beforethe  Irishman  in 
his  native  tongue,  or  laboring  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
or  looking  after  the  welfare  of  "  the  little  pin  headers,"  or 
taking  the  statistics  of  suffering  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England,  or  measuring  swords  with  some  champion  of  Ro- 
mish delusion,  or  refreshing  ourselves  with  some  picture  of 
christian  heroism  in  the  past,  that  we  may  strengthen  our 
spirits  for  the  warfare  of  the  present  time. 

This  influence  exerted  over  the  minds  of  her  readers  is  the 
right  one.  Our  romance,  our  philosophy,  our  theology,  our 
personal  religion,  are  either  counterfeits  or  perversions,  if 
they  do  not  urge  us  to  the  great  work  of  doing  good  to  others 
and  contribute  to  our  fitness  for  its  performance.  While 
the  discoverer  of  new  truth  in  whatever  department,  nnay 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  forget  the  practical  bearing  of  the 
announcements  he  makes,  it  should  be  the  direct  aim  of  most 
others  to  enlarge  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  dinainisb 
the  amount  of  human  woe.  And  we  are  happy  in  the  hope 
that  the  example  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  may  serve  mdre 
even  than  her  direct  efforts,  to  adnrKmish  and  encourage  thou*- 
sands  of  her  sex  to  the  most  strenuous  exertion  of  their  pow- 
ers in  the  work  of  doing  good.  .     . 


We  should  be  at  oice  pleafed  aold  paii^  to  contmst  for  » 
noment  the  character  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth  in  this  respect, 
with  that  of  a  multitude  of  women,  who  with  the  best  endow- 
ments, the  most  abundant  leisure^  and  the  finest  opportunify 
for  the  use  of  their  powers,  let  their  lives  glide  uselessly  awaj, 
or  devote  them  to  objects  unworthy  alike  of  their  sex  and  of 
their  destiny.  But  what  we  would  say  will  readily  suggest 
itself  to  the  minds  of  our  readers.  We  will  only  add,  that 
while  their  memory  will  and  must  perish,  hers  will  be  cberisb- 
cd  in  many  grateful  hearts;  and  when  even  her  name  is  for- 
gotten, her  influence  will  live  like  the  hidden  stream  which 
gives  to  the  meadow  a  hue  of  fresher  green  along  the  path  of 
its  unseen  meanderings. 

Another  of  her  excellences  is  the  marked  nerve  and  digni- 
ty of  her  style.  We  have  rarely  read  the  writings  of  a  lady 
who  deserves  to  be  compared  with  her  in  these  qualities. 
And  we  qught  to  add,  that  the  greater  number  even  of  the 
stronger  sex  whose  works  are  not  unknown  to  fame,  rarely 
maintain  the  even  strength  and  majesty  which  belong  to  her. 
If  here  and  there  some  local  allusion  were  omitted,  or  some 
touch  of  feeling  which  beautifully  betrays  the  woman,  the 
reader  of  one  of  her  essays  who  might  be  uninformed  of  its 
authorship,  might  suppose  himself  perusing  the  work  of  .sonie 
prince  of  our  religious  literature — some  powerful  preacher, 
it  may  be,  who  had  seized  his  pen  to  give  a  wider  sweep  of 
power  to  that  fervent  enthusiasm  which  had  before  fallen  like  fire 
on  the  hearts  of  his  thrilled  congregation.  Open  her  works 
at  any  page,  and  read  aloud,  and  the  conviction  at  once  sei- 
zes vou  that  she  has  a  command  at  once  of  her  mind,  of  her 
subject,  and  of  the  language  which  gives  her  a  high  place 
among  the  most  vigorous  writers  of  the  present  day. 

The  finish  of  her  sentences  too  deserves  a  place  in  the  cat- 
alogue of  her  excellent  qualities  as  a  writer.  For  unity  and 
harmony  they  deserve  high  praise.  In  every  one  of  her  pe- 
riods, the  meaning  is  distinctly  perspicuous,  and  is  unfolded 
with  a  neatness  and  point — with  a  climax  and  cadence  that 
impart  to  her  style  a  great  charm,  especially  when  ttidted 
with  the  naturalness  with  which  her  thoughts  seem  to  give 
tiiemselves  shape. 

Another  characteristic  of  her  mind  which  will  strike  everj 
reflective  reader  is,  the  clearness  of  her  thoughts.  This  in  tat 
age  ^en  so  many  seem  to  covet  obscurify  as  an  honor,  or 
seek  to  hide  their  littleness  beneath  themisty  foldsof  anunid- 
teffigible  terminology,  is  a  shkiiog  excellence*    To  resist  ^ 
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external  influences  which  urge  one  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  a  fashionable  fault,  to  persist  in  uttering  plain  understand- 
able English,  indicates  a  courage  which  challenges  our  invol- 
untary  respect  It  is  better  to  illuminate  one's  subject  with 
steady  day-light  than  to  adorn  darkness  with  momentary  sky- 
rockets. This  our  authoress  understood  and  acted  accord- 
ingly.    Hundreds  do  not,  and  they  act  accordingly. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth  was  a  woman  of  great  feeling.  A 
vein  of  genuine  pathos  runs  through  all  her  works.  Wheth- 
er we  stand  with  her  by  the  bed-side  of  her  dying  pupil  the 
dumb  boy  Jack — or  follow  her  through  all  the  terrible  details 
of  the  seige  of  Derry — or  behold  the  slow  murder  of  Helen 
Fleetwood,  drooping  and  dying  under  the  complicated  tortures 
of  an  English  factory  life;  whether  we  bear  her  company  in 
some  one  of  her  visits  to  the  Irish  poor,  and  witness  the  strong 
and  clasping  affection  with  which  she  presses  those  children 
of  want  and  ignorance  to  her  heart  of  christian  Iovq,  or  stand 
on  one  of  the  mountains  near  Jerusalem  and  listen  to  her 
story  of  the  seige  and  sack  of  the  holy  city,  or  join  in  he  r 
soul-felt  lamentation  over  the  fallen  estate  of  God's  ancient 
people — whether  ^we  recall  her  touching  description  of  her 
early  home,  or  the  warm  smile  which  lights  up  her  features 
at  the  mention  of  childhood — whether  we  observe  the  true 
enthusiasm  which  the  physical  universe  ever  awakeds  in  her 
soul,  or  above  all,  her  unspeakable  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  th^  human  soul — her  sense  of  forgiving  love — her  over- 
whelming sense  of  the  nothingness  of  every  thing  earthly 
except  as  it  bears  on  eternity,  we  feel  that  hers  is  a  full  and 
overflowing  soul — that  her  heart  beats  with  great  pulsa- 
tions, and  that  much  of  her  power  over  others,  springs  from 
the  power  of  her  emotions  over  her  own  mind. 

Her  sympathy  with  the  persecuted  and  the  humble,  will  be 
noticed  and  loved  by  all  sober  readers  of  her  works,  This  sym- 
pathy is  felt  or  affected  quite  extensively  at  the  present  mo- 
ment The  great  tide  of  human  feeling  is  setting  strongly 
in  this  direction,  and  thousands  who  have  really  little  or 
no  feeling,  are  led  to  fancy  that  they  are  overflowing  with 
the  warmest  benevolence*  The  fashionable  tale,  the  fugitive 
and  evanescent  Doetry,  the  overdrawn  pictures  of  our  maga- 
zine literature,  wem  with  the  affectation  of  beneficence  and 
kindness  towards  the  masses.  Now,  pained  as  we  are  some^ 
times  at  the  ill-concealed  insincerity  of  much  of  this,  we  are 
right  glad  that  the  demands  of  the  public  mind  are  such  that 
tlvese  caterers  for  the  popular  taste  find  themselves  compelled 
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ib  spice  flieir  rionds  largely  with  cofldiments  of  this  sort. 
It  b  a  good  sign  when  those  who  write  for  moDey  find  that 
mooej  is  best  secured  by  doing,  or  seeming  to  do,  somewhat 
for  the  general  good.  If  it  be  said  that  there  is  danger  of 
hypocrisy  in  this  direction,  we  reply  that  it  is  better  in  itseli^ 
and  infinitely  better  for  the  safety  of  society,  that  men  should 
find  it  more  to  their  own  interest  to  benefit  their  fellows  than 
to  harm  them;  that  those  who  are  acted  upon  by  external  im- 
palses  merely,  of  whom  there  is  a  large  class,  should  find 
those  impulses  demanding  of  them  a  regular  life,  smooth 
speech,  and  some  semblance  of  zeal  and  efibrt  for  the  wel* 
fare  of  society.  Not  that  we  respect  such  a  character  at  alK 
any  more  than  we  respect  the  dead  flics  that  float  with  equal 
facility  on  a  crystal  brook,  or  on  a  reeking  horse-pond.  But 
tbey  are  a  sign — as  the  deep  mire  and  chilly  storms  of  a  wes- 
tern spring,  are  a  sign  that  winter  is  resigning  his  stern  do- 
minion and  that  a  green  landscape  and  brighter  skies  are  at 
hand. 

But  to  return  to  Charlotte  Elizabeth;  her  love  for  the  lowly 
is  at  antipodes  from  that  which  we  have  just  described.  We 
see  in  her,  to  be  sure,  some  traces  of|disdain — some  shrinking 
of  nerve  as  she  approaches  her  work,  but  after  all  we  feel 
that  her  sympathy  with  the  lowly  is  not  affectation — that  her 
heart  is  really  touched  by  the  woes  she  has  witnessed,  and 
that  she  has  drank  largely  of  the  spirit  of  him  whose  mission 
was  described  as  ^the  preaching  of  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
tive and  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors  to  them  that  are 
bound,^'  and  who  has  made  the  humblest  of  all  the  children 
of  despair  his  chosen  representations  in  the  thrilling  words, 
^inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  ye  have* 
done  it  unto  me."  She  incurred  great  odium  in  her  self-de- 
nying labors.  She  relinquished  many  a  bright  prize  in  order 
to  perform  them.  The  prejudices  of  her  birth  and  education 
every  day  lay  across  her  path,  and  were  every  day  overcome. 
Thus  she  toiled  on  with  pen  and  hand,  till  her  weary  frame 
rested  in  the  grave,  and  her  soul  in  the  bosom  of  her  God. 

From  our  heart  we  pray  that  such  characters  may  be  mul- 
tiplied like  the  drops  of  the  morning,  that  wherever  woman's 
interest  is  awakened  in  the  strange  vicissitiiid^s  of  her  life, 
or  woman's  eye  is  moistened  at  her  recital  of  suffering — ^her 
owa  or  others — woman's  heart  may  be  filled  with  the  same 
generous  benevolence,  and  woman's  life  be  devoted  with  the 
same  zeal  to  the  stem  work  of  combatting  error  and  sin,  and 
disseminating  truth  and  holiness* 
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There  is  perceptible  in  the  works  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 
a  lar^e  tendency  to  One  Ideaism.  We  refer  not  to  the  grand 
One  Idea  of  the  Christian  life — the  conquest  over  sin — nor 
to  the  grand  One  Idea  of  the  Christian  world — the  triumph 
of  Christian  truth  thoughout  the  globe,  but  to  the  particular 
form  of  labor  in  which  many  persons  become  interested,  and 
to  which  they  devote  their  strength.  Hatred  of  Romanism 
was  the  specific  form  of  One  Ideaism,  which  gained  a  para- 
mount, though  not  exclusive,  influence  over  her  mind.  A  large 
number  of  her  works  are  avowed  cannonades  on  poperj. 
Some  of  her  most  powerful  and  highly  wrought  passages  are 
streams  of  liquid  fire  from  the  volcano  of  her  indignation 
against  this  system  of  lies.  In  many  a  passage  where  you 
would  least  expect  it,  from  behind  some  bower  of  clustering 
roses,  from  beyond  some  leafy  covert  whose  deep  shadows 
and  waving  boughs  invite  to  repose,  forth  she  leaps,  a  cham- 
pion clad  in  steel — her  watery,  "  death  to  Romanism^' — ^her 
gleaming  cimiter  uplifted  in  act  to  slay.  Such  an  intensity 
of  feeling  on  a  single  subject,  will  seem  to  many  of  her 
American  readers  unseasonable  and  needless.  But  when  we 
remember  what  Roman  Catholicism  has  ever  been — ^its  creed 
of  falsehood — its  image  worship— its  cunning  and  duplicity — 
its  degradation  of  the  poor — its  bloody  persecution — its  pow- 
erful and  unprincipled  priesthood — its  claim  of  infallibility- 
its  thousand  wiles  to  grasp  new  power  or  maintain  its 
old  though  crumbling  dominion — when  we  recall  the  fact  that 
its  history  crowds  into  a  few  centuries  a  frightful  epitome  of 
all  that  is  rotten  in  pollution,  or  terrible  in  despotism,  or  fright- 
ful in  unnatural  cruelty;  and  when  too  we  observe  the  effort 
that  is  made  every  where  by  large  classes  of  Protestants  to 
naturalize  Romanism  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  quicken  into  life  by  every  artifice,  the  vipers' 
eggs  so  widely  sown  by  the  hand  of  vigilant  propagandism,  we 
can  not  wonder  that  a  mind  like  Charlotte  Elizabeth's  in 
England  where  Puseyism  is  now  doing  its  work  of  deatii)  in 
Ireland  where  the  darkness  of  popery  is  still  unbroken  save 
here  and  there  by  a  single  star,  should  be  transfixed  as  it 
were  with  a  sense  of  its  horrors — that  her  fancy  by  day,  and 
her  vision  by  night  should  be  haunted  with  its  bloody  figure — 
that  it  should  dog  her  steps — that  it  should  fever  her  bioodT- 
that  it  should  stand  between  her  and  every  picture  of  smir 
ling  joy,  and  that  the  struggle  for  its  overthrow  should  be- 
come the  great  labor  of  her  life. 
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Foroartelves  we  do  not  participate  in  these  terrors.  Aw* 
Mlj  wicked  as  the  system  of  Romanism  is,  and  terrible  as 
have  been  its  workings,  we  believe  it  is  on  the  wane.  Strug- 
gles there  may  yet  be,  sharp  and  bloody.  But  we  are  per- 
suaded that  they  will  be  the  spasms  of  a  dying  monster,  nugh- 
ty  perhaps,  but  brief  and  in  Tain.  The  foes  of  Protestimtism 
are  withm.  The  pride,  the  time-serving,  the  lust  of  gold,  the 
love  of  power,  the  practice  of  oppression,  the  silent  sanction 
or  open  defence  of  wicked  legislation,  which  have  made  Rome 
the  detestation  of  the  world,  are  rankling  in  the  veins  of 
American  Protestantism  at  this  hour.    On  the  dung  hill  of  a 

Ktrid  Romanbmf  luxuriated  the  poisonous  mushroom  of 
ench  Atheism.  On  the  dung  hill  of  a  putrescent  Protestant- 
ism is  springing  up  in  Europe  and  America  an  equally  poison- 
ous infidelity,  an  infidelity  the  more  to  be  dreaded  because, 
in  some  form  practical  or  metaphysical^  it  preaches  from  chris- 
tian pulpits  and  is  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  heaven.  If 
Romanism  were  as  formidable  now  as  it  was  three  centuries  ago. 
Protestantism  is  unfit  to  take  the  field  against  it  A  living 
£uth,  a  pure  life,  a  resistance  unto  blood  if  need  be,  striving 
against  sin  national  as  well  as  personal,  alone  can  restore  to 
the  Protestant  church  her  lost  power.  With  many  of  the 
foulest  crimes  which  she  truly  imputes  to  Romanism,  as  truly 
and  more  criminally  embosomed  in  her  own  communion^  what 
can  she  effect  against  her  foes?  She  may  hurl  her  javelins  at 
Rome,  and  they  will  be  hurled  back  dipped  in  Romish  malig- 
nity to  pierce  her  own  bosom.  We  repeat  it,  the  foes  of 
Protestantism  are  within.  Unless  the  poison  is  purged  from 
her  own  veins,  the  spears  of  her  warriors  must  be  broken  and 
the  shields  of  her  mighty  men  must  be  vilely  cast  away. 

But  we  have  wandered  far  from  our  subject  We  will  own, 
heretical  though  it  may  seem,  that  we  think  this  One  Ideaism 
of  our  authoress  a  great  excellence.  We  mean  of  course 
that  characteristic  of  mind  which  prompts  one  to  seize  on 
some  one  great  object  and  pursue  it  as  one's  great  work, 
while  life  lasts,  or  till  the  object  be  achieved.  We  know  it 
will  be  said  ifi  reply,  that  such  a  tendency  degenerates  into 
bigotry,  sometimes  into  fanaticism — that  it  leads  to  narrow- 
ness of  mind — that  it  destroys  symmetry  of  character,  and 
weakens  the  bond  of  sympathy  that  should  unite  all  true 
laborers  for  man's  improvement  in  one  great  band  of  re- 
ciprocal confidence  and  love.  We  admit  the  liability  to  all 
these  unfavorable  consequences.  But  we  rejoin  by  saying 
that  One  Ideaism  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  phrase  is 
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the  sole  condition  of  improvement  in  anj  department  of 
thought,  of  art,  or  of  reform.  Without  it  neither  printiDg 
press,  nor  steamboat^  nor  railroad,  nor  magnetic  telegraph, 
without  it  neither  the  telescope  which  brings  the  centres  of 
ten  thousand  ^^  solar  systems^"  within  our  view,  nor  the  mi- 
croscope which  peoples  a  drop  of  dew  with  millions  of  living 
creatures,  would  have  been  given  to  man.  It  is  the  parent 
of  all  discovery  from  the  calculation  of  the  first  eclipse  to  the 
location  of  the  orbit  of  Le  Verrier.  It  has  given  to  us  every 
invention  from  the  rude  loom  of  Arabia  to  the  complicated 
machinery  of  the  modern  factory.  In  the  world  of  thought, 
One  Ideaism  has  been  quite  as  potent  as  in  the  world  of  art. 
Everv  truth  which  Philosophy  has  added  to  her  casket  of 
jewelry  is  the  result  of  powerful  and  long  continued  concen- 
tration of  thought.  Men  have  pursued  a  single  idea  to 
all  its  hiding  places — they  have  dragged  it  forth  from  its  re- 
tirement, they  have  held  it  in  the  focus  of  the  most  poweribl 
lenses,  they  have  subjected  it  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny  for 
years,  perhaps  for  ages,  before  it  has  pas9ed  into  the  list  of 
acknowledged  truths,  and  received  from  mankind  the  stamp 
which  has  given  it  currency  as  an  intellectual  standard  of 
value,  as  part  of  the  circulating  medium  for  the  mental  com- 
merce of  the  world.  From  the  infancy  of  human  society, 
One  Ideaism  has  dictated  to  men  the  division  of  labor,  giv- 
itig  to  each  one  calling,  or  some  fraction  of  a  calling*  And 
successive  centuries  have  only  confirmed  the  conviction  that 
this  principle  is  the  sole  condition  not  only  of  discovering 
what  is  new,  but  of  retaining  what  the  dead  generations  have 
left  to  us.  Let  One  Ideaism  in  this  department  abate  one 
jot  of  its  old  demands,  and  civilized  society  would  sink  back 
to  barbarism.  Science  would  be  forgotten,  government  would 
crumble  into  anarchy,  and  the  fourth  generation,  a  meagre 
horde  of  naked  savages,  would  see  the  last  ray  of  enlighten- 
ment expire.  The  race  would  lose  in  a  century  what  it  has 
taken  nearhr  six  thousand  years  to  gain. 

How  slow  we  are  to  apply  to  social  improvement  the  princi- 
ples which  have  been  the  sole  conditioner  man's  physicsd  com- 
fort from  time  immemorial.  We  never  think  of  charging  with 
One  Ideaism  the  man  who  spends  his  life,  it  may  be,  in  making 
'  the  fourteenth  part^  of  a  pin.  But  let  a  man  devote  his  whole 
soul  to  some  one  great  department  of  reform, — let  him  a^ 
tempt  to  mold  society  to  the  shape  which  some  great  truth  or 

*  The  busineu  of  making  pins  is  divided  into  fourteen  different  departmenii 
carried  on  by  as  many  different  claSBes  of  t>erfon8« 
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some  great  right  demands,  and  we  straightway  hear  the  cry, 
••A  man  of  one  Idea!  a  monomaniac!  What  narrow-mind-* 
edness!  What  bigotry!'*  To  all  this  the  reformer  might 
well  reply,  ^'^You  charge  me  with  One  Ideaism  as  a  crime* 
I  accept  it  as  my  highest  eulogy.  You  seek  to  make  it  the 
badge  of  my  disgrace.  It  is  at  once  my  impenetrable  armor 
and  my  all-conquering  sword.  You  would  tie  it  like  a  mill- 
stone about  my  principles,  and  with  it  plunge  them  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  On  it  as  on  the  wings  of  an  angel  shall 
they  fly  in  triumph,  scattering  blessings  under  the  whole 
heaven.'' 

We  have  room  only  to  state  another  excellence— the 
crowning  one  of  all  her  writings.  It  is  her  fervent  and  ma- 
tare  piety.  Very  few,  even  among  the  clergy,  seem  to 
breathe  the  spirit  of  entire  devotion  or  evince  the  profound 
practical  knowledge  of  the  heart,  natural  or  regenerate, 
which  are  every  where  apparent  in  her  works.  How  many 
a  sermon  really  powerful  and  touching  does  she  draw  from 
the  commonest  objects,  with  a  skill  and  naturalness  which, 
while  they  surprise,  prompt  the  exclamation,  ^^She  has 
been  with  Jesus."  Her  piety,  we  know,  has  the  stern  and  sol- 
emn bearing  of  the  high  Calvinism  belonging  to  the  Evangel- 
ical portion  of  the  Established  Church.  Her  theology  is  the 
theology  of  Geneva  grafted  on  the  English  stock.  Yet 
while  we  meet  now  and  then  on  her  pages  a  doctrinal  state- 
ment to  which  we  never  expect  to  subscribe,  we  find  in  her 
christian  experience  a  large  development  of  those  graces  in 
which  the  ripe  believer  of  every  sect  traces  the  work  of  the 
Spirit.  The  great  doctrines  of  total  depravity— justification 
by  faith — ^atonement  by  the  blood  of  Christ — sanctification 
'  by  the  Holy  Spirit— of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  of  the  Godhead 
are  among  the  grand  features  of  her  religious  belief,  and  give 
shape  alike  to  her  speculations  and  her  character.  Among 
Ae  features  which  her  piety  developed  in  her  character,  the 
following  are  prominent:  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  the 
nothingness  of  human  strength,  a  joyous  confidence  in  all 
God's  dealings  with  his  children,  whether  joyous  or  afflic- 
tive, a  firm  conviction  that  the  most  trivial  event  in  regard 
to  them  is  shaped  and  directed  by  a  Father's  hand,  for  their 
everlasting  good^  a  strong,  and  at  times  most  touching,  feeling 
of  the  love  of  Christ  as  shown  in  the  atonement,  and  an  over- 
whelming lon^ng  to  see  the  triumph  of  his  cause  in  her  own 
coimtry.  All  her  powere  are  laid  as  offerings  on  the  altar 
of  her  Savior.  Her  rich*  fancy  seems  but  to  render  her 
11 
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9tit>ng  religioQS  appeals  more  impressive.  If  she  finds  a  rcve« 
lation  in  the  universe  aronnd  her,  it  bends  her  in  a  more  humble 
prostration  before  her  God.  Her  strong  'practical  sense  is 
a  swift  minister  to  her  christian  love*  Her  mastery  over  lan- 
guage, and  the  commanding  dignitv  with  which  she  wields 
it,  are  never  so  effectively  employed  as  when  she  announces 
sdmost  in  thunder  notes,  some  solemn  religious  truths*    Her 

Smpatby  with  suffering  of  every  kind,  is  strong  and  deep« 
it  her  tears  never  flow  so  readily  as  when  she  deplores  the 
wast^  of  Zion,  or  the  fearful  destiny  of  the  soul  rushing 
on  to  destruction.  Her  hatred  of  Komanism  amounting 
to  an  almost  omnipresent  indignation,  is  only  the  sterner 
aspect  of  her  revdrence  for  the  word  of  God,  and  of  her  over- 
coming desire  to  place  his  message  of  love  in  the  hands  of 
even  the  humblest  human  being.  In  short  all  her  endow- 
ments of  whatever  sort  seem  only  ministers  to  her  fervent, 
active  piety.  Who  will  not  be  glad  to  see  such  gifts  devoted 
to  such  an  end? 

Some  of  our  critical  friends  will  ask  why  we  have  not 
c^^mented  more  freely  on  the  obvious  imperfections  of  our 
authoress.  Were  this  the  proper  time,  and  were  we  writing 
for  British  readers  we  would  do  so,  for  there  her  errors  may. 
do  harm*  But  we  deepi  such  an  office  needless  for  American 
readers.  Not  because  an  American  public  is  more  discern- 
ing than  an  English  one,  but  because  her  imperfections  are 
exotics  and  will  not  flourish  on  foreign  soil,  while  her  noble 
qualities  may,  we  trust,  become  denizens  of  each  hemisphere 
and  every  zone. 


ARTICLE  LV. 

The  Ck)nfession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

An  exposition  op  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines.  Bv  the  Rev.  Robert 
Shaw.  Revised  by  the  committee  of  publication. 
Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  board  of  pubucation: 
1847. 

Bt  Pais.  A.  Mahajt. 

[OOMTINUBU.] 

The  doctrines  of  Imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  all  his  pos» 
[  teritj^  of  Physical  or  Constitattonal  Depravity,  as  set  forth  in 
ovr  preceding  article,  together  with  the  dogma,  that  all  ttie 
determinations  of  the  human  Will,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  man  before  the  Fall,  are  in  necessary  conformity  to  ttie 
prior  state  of  the  propensities,  may  very  property  be  regard* 
ed,  and  we  believev  universally  are  regarded  by  all  its  ortho- 
dox expounders,  as  embracing  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith;  principles  from  which  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  therein  developed  receives  its  characteristic 
teatures,  form,  and  dimensions.  No  one  of  its  doctrines  can 
be  understood  and  appreciated,  as  set  forth  in  the  instrument 
itself,  unless  it  is  contemplated  in  the  light  of,  and  in  its  rela- 
tions to  these  doctrines.  From  these  admitted  leading  posi- 
tions, we  proceed  in  our  exposition  of  the  system  of  doctrine 
set  forth  in  the  instrument  before  us.  The  doctrines  which 
next  claims  our  attention,  are  those  of  Elbction,  and  Repro- 

BATI(»f. 

All  evangelical  christians  believe  in  election  and  reproba- 
tion both,  in  some  form.  If  the  doctrines  of  Free  Will,  Gen- 
eral Atonement,  and  other  kindred  doctrines  be  admitted, 
then  men  are  elected  or  reprobated  according  to  their  fore- 
seen acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  provisions  of  grace  for 
their  redemption.  ^ Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  the  FatherJ*^    This,  did  our  limits  permit,  and  this  view 
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alooe,  it  could  readlUy  be  ahown^  corresponds  with  tcripture 
and  reason  both.  Distinct  and  opposite  is  the  view  of  tbc 
subject,  however^  presented  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  de- 
manded by  its  fundantentaj  principles.  According  to  its 
teachingSy  election  precedes  redemption,  as  the  end  is  prior 
to  the  means.  A  certain  portion  of  the  human  family  are 
from  eternity,  selected  in  the  divine  purposes,  as  subjects  of 
salvation.  The  work  of  redemption  is  determined  on  and 
arranged,  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  this  purpose  of  elec- 
tion. The  rest  of  mankind  are  "passed  by,  and  ordained  to 
dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sins."  To  present  a  view  of 
these  doctrines  as  taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  we  will 
cite  the  chapter  in  which  they  are  set  forth,  together  with 
such  (jxtracts  from  the  Exposition  as  are  necessary  to  a  dis- 
tinct elucidation  of  the  text. 

"  Skction  I. — God  from  all  eternity  did,  by  the  most  wise  aod  ho^  oonnae) 

.  oi  bis  own  will,  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to  pass:  yet 

80  as  tbereby  neither  is  God  the  author  of  sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will 

of  the  creatares,  nor  is  the  liberty  or  cootiBgency  of  second  causes  taken  awaf , 

but  rather  established. 

Section  II. — Although  God  knows  whatsoever  may  or  can  come  to  pass  up- 
on all  supposed  conditions,  yet  hath  he  not  decreed  any  thing  because  he  fore- 
•AW  it  as  future,  or  as  that  which  would  come  to  pass  upon  such  conditions." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Exposition  will  sufficiently 
elucidate  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  these  Sections. 

"  It  has  been  objected  to  the  doctrine  respecting  the  divine  decrees  taught  in 
mxr  Con^rasion,  that  it  represents  God  as  the  author  of  sin.  But  the  Coofessioii 
expressly  guards  against  this  inference,  by  declaring  that  God  has  do  ordained 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  as  that  he  is  not  thereby  the  author  of  sin.  The  de- 
cree of  God  is  either  effective  or  permissive.  His  effective  decree  respects  all 
the  good  that  comes  to  pass:  his  permissive  decree  respects  the  evil  that  is  in 
sinful  actions.  We  must  also  distinguish  betwixt  an  action  purely  as^  stteht  and 
the  sinfulness  of  the  action.  The  decree  of  God  is  effective  with  respect  to  the 
acdon  abstractly  considered;  it  is  permissive  with  respect  to  the  sinfulness  of 
the  action  as  a  moral  evil. " 

**lt  has  also  been  objected,  that  if  God  has  foreordained  whatsoever  comesto 
pass,  human  liberty  is  taken  away.  To  this  it  has  been  commonly  replied,  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  human  liberty,  that  a  man  acts  without  any  constraint,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  own  free  choice;  that  the  divine  decree  is  extrinsic  to  the  human 
mind;  and,  while  it  secures  the  futurition  of  events,  it  leaves  rational  a^nta  to 
act  as  freely  as  if  there  had  been  no  decree.  This  answer,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, merely  amounts  to  an  assertion  that,  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  God, 
Iman  retains  his  liberty  of  action.  We  wish  still  to  know  how  the  divine  pre- 
Iprdination  of  the  event  is  consistent  with  human  liberty,  *mpon  such  a  sub- 
ject," eaysDr.  Dick,  "no  man  should  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge. hii?  ignorance, 
We  are  not  required  to  reconcile  the  divine  decrees  and  human  Kberty.'*  ll'ts 
enough  to  know  thnt  God  has  decreed  all  things  which  come  ^  pats,  ^n^  tet 
men  are  answerable  for  their  actions.  Of  both  these  truths  we  are  ass«ir«d  hiy 
the  Scriptures;  and  the  latter  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  conscience.** 

The  distinction  hero  set  up  "betwixt  an  action  purely  m 

such^  and  the  sinfulness  of  the  action''  demands  special  atteo* 
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tibb.  It  id  adiAttled  that  if  tbe  ^cree  of  GocI  ^^  is  effective^ 
ti0t  ooly  ^with  respect  to  the  action  abstractly  considered," 
bat  fl^lso^^with  respect  to  the  sinfuhiess  of  the  action  as 
moral  evil,"  then  is  God  truly  and  properly  the  author  of 
sin.  To  avoid  this  fatal  rock,  it  is  asserted  that  in  respect 
tK>all  siafbi  actions,  ^^ the. decree  of  God  is  effective  in  re- 
spect to  the  action  abstractly  considered,"  but  "  permissive 
with  respect  to  the  rinfulness  of  the  action  as  moral  evU." 
According  to  this  profound  distinction  the  divine  decree  was 
eficHve  in  respect  to  the  first  act  of  disobedience  of  our  first 
parents,  but  simply  permissive  in  respect  to  the  sinfulness  of 
that  act  It  was  effective  in  respect  to  the  act  of  Judas  in 
betra3ring  Christ,  but  permissive  in  respect  to  the  sinfulness 
of  the  act.  The  act  of  murder,  adultery,  blasphemy,  &c.,  ab- 
stractly considered  is  one  thing.  "The  sinfulness  of  the  act 
as  moral  evil"  is  quite  another  and  different  thing.  A  great- 
er absurdity  And  contradiction,  we  venture  to  affirm,  never 
lay  upon  the  brain  of  a  theologian,  or  Assembly  of  Divines. 
We  might  with  the  same  propriety  affirm,  that  when  God 
said,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  the  act  of  creation  was  effective 
with  respect  to  the  existence  of  the  object  "abstractly  consid- 
ered," but  onlypermissive  with  respect  to  its  essential  qualities, 
qualities  without  which  it  could  not  exist,  as  light,  at  alL 

We  can  no  more,  even  in  thought  separate  between  a  sin- 
ful act  and  its  essential  quality  as  sinful,  than  we  can  separate 
between  any  substance  and  its  essential  qualities.  If  the 
decree  of  God  is  effective  in  respect  to  the  occurrence  of  any 
sinful  act,  whether  abstractly  considered  or  not,  it  is  equallv 
effective  in  respect  to  the  sinfulness  of  that  act,  and  God  is 
and  must  be  the  author  of  sin. 

But  what  meaning  must  we  attach  to  the  term  permissive 
ia  this  connection?    If  it  mean  any  thing  it  must  be  this: 
The  decree  of  God  is,  "effective  with  respect  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  sinful  act  abstractly  considered,"  that  is,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  sinful  quality  of  the  act    In  other  words,  it  ren- 
ders the  non-occurrence  of  the  act  impossible,  while  it  leaves 
the  quality  of  the  act  as  sinful  or  holy  contingent,  that  is 
leaves  it  equally  possible  to  be  one  or  the  other.     What  other 
laeantng  can  we  attach  to  tbe  term  permissive  in  such  a  con- 
MctionT    But  this  would  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  the  Con-  | 
fa^ion  of  Faith,  that  God  has  ^unchangablv  foreordainedfj 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass."    The  sinfulness  of  sinful  action!  / 
18  one  among  th^  many  things  that  have  come  to  pass.    This, 
as  well  as  aU  things  else,  acccording  to  the  Confession,  God 
11* 
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has  unehango^  ^riained^  Ifaat  is,  rendered  U  abaolalely  im* 

Gssible  that  it  shoakl  net  ofilj  not  €e«ie  te  pase,  bet  bi^ 
what  it  is.  Haw  .can  a  decree  which  renders  it  impossi- 
ble for  an  event  not  to  occur,  or  to  be  otherwise  than  it  is, 
be  not  effective,  but  permissivef  iu  respect  to  that  eveott 
We  leave  it  with  the  author  of  the  ExpoeitioB  and  the  C^hb* 
roittee  of  Publication  to  solve  this  difficulty.  We  werj  se- 
riously doubt  whether  eitlier  of  them  can  teH  us  what,  or 
whether  any  meaning  at  all  should  be  attached  to  the  term 
permissive  as  .here  used.  Jtis  only  by  such  absurd^ contra- 
dictory, and  unmeaning  distinctions,  however,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Confession  can  possibly  be 
saved  from  being  totally  wrecked  upon  the  fatal  ai^^i,  that 
God  is  the  autlior  of  sin. 

But  the  sentiment  that  the  decree  and  agency  of  God  are 
merely  permissive  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  sinful  ac- 
tions is  directly  contradicted  by  the  Confession  of  Faith  itself 
in  the  chapter  on  Providence,  Section  iv,  while  the  sentiment 
is  therein  reasserted  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin: 

*<  The  almighty  power,  voflearchable  wisdom,  tnd  infinite  goodness  of  God, 
BO  in  raftnifest  themselves  in  his  proiridence,  that  it  eztendeth  itself  even  to  the 
fittst  iky,  and  all  other  sins  of  angels  and  men,  and  that  not  by  a  bare  permisatoo, 
,  bat  such  aa  hath  joined  with  it  a  roost  wise  and  powetfol  bonnding,  and  other* 
'  wiseonlering  and  goreniag  o(  them,  in  a  manifold  dispensation,  to  Ins  o^m  holy 
osds;  y«t  so  as, the  aiafnlnesa  theneof  i^oceededi  only  iron  the  ereatnR,  and  not 
from  Qod;  who.  being  most  holy  and  righteoaa,  neither  is,  nor  can  be  the  an- 
thor  or  approver  of  sin," 

After  affirming  that  it  must  be  admitted^  that  the  provi- 
dence of  God  is  concerned  about  the  sinful  actions  of  crea- 
tures, the  author  of  the  Exposition  adds: 

**  At  the  same  time,  it  is  indispulaUe  that  God  cannot  be  the  author  nor  ap** 
prover  of  sin.  To  solve  the  difficulty  connected  with  this  point,  theologians 
distingaish  between  an  action  and  its  quality.  The  action,  abstractly  consider- 
ed, is  from  God,  for  no  action  can  be  pefiormed  without  the  concunrence.oC 
ProvideQce;  but  the  sinfulness  of  the  action  proceeds  entirely  from  the  crea- 
ture," 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  this  profound  distinction  we 
should  bear  distinctly  in  nund^  that  all  sinful  actions  cooawt 
wholly  of  intentions.  This  is  admitted  by  every  ttchool  im 
llieology  old  and  new.  According  to  this*  distinction  then^ 
the  intention  of  Judas  in  betraying  Christ  abstractly  eottskferedi 
was  fropi  God.  The  sinfulness  of  the  aotioli  was  ^^enttretf 
from  the  cre^ture^"    So  imall  other  instances.    It  is  no  weaJ^ 
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tor  of  wtmd&t  uirely  ttmt  the  tm^^ot  shoiM  oMcliMk  hii  ob- 
servations oa  this  distioctioii  with  (be  foUowio;  reaiarli: 

**  Botttlie  fati  doeidfttioB  of  tkb  tbttnite  rabjeet,  to  mi  to  nmoift  ererf  dif/ 
fietltf ,  tofptMeg  the  hamtn  itevMto.    Wo  art  oettthi  thtt  God  is  conconiedX 
ii  ill  the  iotioM  of  hit  crtitttei;  wo  aio  cqtMUjr  etrtiui  thtt  Ood  eioiiot  be 
die  iitluw  of  itui  tad  koto  wie  oagktto  foil." 

It  does  indeed  '^  surpass  tlie  human  faculties"  to  conceive 
how  that  God's  decree  and  agency  can  be  so  effective  in  res- 
pect to  an  intention  and  its  characteristics,  that  both  alike 
cannot  possibly  but  be  what  they  are,  and  He  yet  not  be 
ftKke  the  author  of  both. 

The  sentiment  that  God  has  **from  alheternity''  'hinchange- 
ably  ordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,**  and  that  he  has 
so  done  it  that  he  is  not  thereby  the  author  of  sin,  de- 
mands also  a  passing  notice.  God,  according  to  the  senti- 
ment here  expressed,  has  himself  so  ordered  and  fixed  all  the 
circumstances  and  causes  upon  which  the  occurrence  of  all 
sinful  acts  (intentions)  depend,  that  in  these  circumstances 
none  but  these  acts  can  possibly  arise  and  these  cannot  but  oc- 
cur; else  He  has  not  as  above  quotedi  ^unchangeably  ordained 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass."  What  a  palpable  contradiction 
is  it,  to  iissert  in  the  presence  of  sQch  »  sentiment,  that  God  is 
not  the  author  of  sin.  If  the  ordering  of  drcumstances  from 
which  none  otiier  but  one  particular  event  can  arise,  and  this 
<me  cannot  but  arne,  does  not  make  €rod  the  author  of  such  an 
event,  then  He  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  the  author  of 
any  thing.  We  had  overlooked  this  most  palpable  con- 
tradiction when  we  asserted  in  a  previous  article,  that,  with 
the  exception  therein  named,  the  Confession  of  Faith  was 
consistent  with  itself. 

The  remark  of  Dr.  Dick,   that  ^  We  are  not  required  to 
reconcile  the  divine  decrees  and  human  liberty,"  that  is,  the 
view  of  those  decrees  under  consideration,  is  certainly  true  in 
a  very  important  respect    No  one  surely  ought  to   be  requi- 
red to  reconcile  palpable  contradictions.    In  the  above  state- 
ment, the  Dr.  himself  and  those  who  cite  his  language  with 
arnch  approbation,  in  reality  acknowledge,  that  they,  even,  can  ^ 
•sot  see  bow  the  two  things  can  be  reconciled.  The  human  in-  ^ 
triHgeneecan  nomore  put  these  two  ideas  together  and  affirrn, 
tbeir  consistency — to  wit,  that  God  has,  by  his  own  decree  so  \ 
determined  all  our  actions,  that  we  can  not  by  any  possibility  | 
but  do  as' we  dd,  and  that  we  are  vet  free  ana  accountable  for/ 
tbe  simie-^than  it  can  affirm,  that  the  same  thing,  at  the' 
Bttme  time,  may  be  and  not  be.    To  say  that  God  has  so  or- 


I  dered  the  actions  of  sinners  that  they  can  not  bat  do  as  the/ 
I  do,  and  that  they  ought  notwithstanding  to  do  differently,  is 
equivalent  to  the  affirmation  that  they  ought  to  thwart  and 
circumvent  God's  own  omnipotent  decree;  in  other  words,  to 
resist  and  overcome  onmipotence.  If  this  is  not  a  contradict 
tion  and  absurdity,  we  may  safely  challenge  the  universe  td 
give  a  definition  of  the  terms?  But  it  is  time  to  consider  the 
doctrines  of  Election  and  Reprobation  as  set  forth  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith:  ' 

**  Section  iii.— By  Ibe  deoiee  of  God,  for  the  manifettation  of  bit|jof^ 
tome  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  eferlasting  li£i,  aad  otbcn  feiMf» 
dained  to  everlasting  death. 

Section  iv.— These  angels  and  men,  thus  predestinated  and  ioreordaiBed,  aie 
particularly  and  unchangeably  designed,  and  their  number  is  so  certain  and  defi- 
nite, that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or  diminished. 

Section  v. — Those  of  mankind  that  are  predestinated  unto  life,  God,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  according  to  his  eternal  and  immutable 
purpose,  and  the  secret  counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  hath  chosen  in 
Christ  unto  everlasting  glory,  out  of  his  mere  free  grace  and  love,  without  any 
foresight  of  faith  or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in  either  ^of  them,  or  any  other 
thing  in  the  creature,  as  conditions,  or  causes  moving  him  therennto;  and  all  to 
the  praise  of  glorious  grace. 

Section  vii.— The  rest  of  mankind,  God  was  pleased,  according  to  the  un* 
searchable  coonscl  of  his  own  will,  whereby  he  extendeth  or  withholdeth  mer- 
cy as  he  pleascth,  for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to 
pass  by,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  af 
his  glorious  justice." 

From  the  exposition  we  make  two  citations,  the  first  pe^ 
taining  to  Election,  and  the  second  to  Reprobation. 

"It  would  be  tedious,  and  would  serve  no  good  purpose,  to  enumerate  the 
multifarious  opinions  which  have  been  held  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  the  opinion  of  the  Socinians,  and  of  the  Arminians.  The  Socinians 
deny  the  certain  prescience  of  future  contingencies,  such  as  the  determinations 
of  free  agents;  and,  therefore,  the  only  decree  respecting  the  salvation  of  men 
which  they  will  admit  to  have  been  made  from  eternity,  and  to  be  unchangeable, 
is  a  general  conditional  decree,  that  snch  as  believe  and  obey  the  gospel  shall  be 
saved:  and,  according  to  them,  a  special  decree  eonceming  particnlar  persons^ 
is  only  made  in  time,  when  penouiperCbiBi  the  condition  contained  in  the  §b^ 
eral  decree.  The  Arminians,  or  Remenalrants,  as  they  are  ako  eaUed,  are  do^ 
tingnished  from  the  Socinians,  by  admitting  that  contingent  events  sneh  as  tbs 
determinations  and  actions  of  men,  are  foreseen  by  God;  but  th^  also  deny 
obeolnte  and  unconditional  election,  and  maintain,  that  whatever  God  has  dt» 
creed  respecting  men,  is  founded  on  the  foresight  of  their  conduct.  Having 
foreseen,  without  any  decree,  that  Adam  would  involve  himself  and  his  posterity 
in  sin  and  its  consequences,  he  purposed  to  send  his  Son  to  die  lor  them  all,  and 
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gife  them  toffidem  grtce  to  ii9pro?e  the  means  of  ndvatioii;  and  knowing  be- 
foreliaDd  who  would  believe  and  persevere  to  the  end,  and  who  would  not,  he  chose 
Ae' former  to  eternal  life,  and  left  the  latter  ina  state  of  condemnation.  There 
is,  however;  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  holders  of  this  general  system; 
and  some  of  them  coincide  with  Socinians,  in  maintainiog,  that  the  decrees  of 
God  respecting  men  are  not  eternal,  but  are  made  in  time;  that  men  are  elected 
tsetemtl  Kfe,  after  they  have  believed,  and  that  if  they  have  believed,  and  that, 
if  tikey  M  into  a  state  of  unbelief  and  impenitence,  the  sentence  or  decree  is 


In  opposition  to  these  systems,  our  Confession  teaches  that  God  made  choice 
sf,  and  predestinated  a  certain  and  definite  number  of  individuals  to  everlasting 
hie;  that  be  predestinated  them  unto  life  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was 
hud:  that  in  so  doing,  he  acted  according  to  his  sovereign  will,  and  was  not  in* 
floeneed  by  the  foresight  of  their  faith  or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in  either 
of  thsB;  and  that  this  purpose  is  immutable,  it  being  impossible  that  any  of  the 
elect  shonld  perish." 

*<  This  section  [see  vii]  describes  what  is  usually  called  the  decree  of  rep  ro' 
hdmi.  This  term  is  not  used  in  the  Confession,  and  when  it  occurs  in  Scrip- 
tore,  bears  a  different  sense  from  the  theological;  but  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
it  is  Qsed  to  express  that  act  of  God's  will  by  which,  when  he  viewed  all  man- 
kind as  involved  in  guilt  and  misery,  he  rejected  some,  while  he  chose  others. 
Some  who  allow  of  personal  and  eternal  election,  deny  any  such  thing  as  rep- 
robation, fiut  the  one  unavoidably  follows  from  the  other;  for  the  choice  of 
some  must  necessarily  imply  the  rejection  of  others.  "  Election  and  rejection 
are  correlative  terms,  and  men  impose  upon  themselves,  and  imagine  that  they 
conceive  what  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  when  they  admit  election  and  deny 
reprobation." 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  doctrines  of  Election  and 
Reprobation  here  set  forth,  the  following  considerations  should 
be  kept  distinctly  in  mind: 

1.  According  to  the  teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
all  mankind  are  put  under  sentence  of  condemnation  to  death 
spiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal,  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
act  of  another  committed  long  before  their  existence  commen- 
ced, an  act  which  the  decree  of  God  had  unchangeably  or- 
dained, that  is,  rendered  impossible  even  for  that  being  not 
to  perform,  and  in  the  next  for  a  nature  in  the  production  of 
which  they  had  and  could  have  had  no  more  agency  than  in 
the  creation  of  the  worid,  and  for  which,  on  the  principles  of 
intrinsic  justice  they  can  no  more  be  held  responsible. 

2.  In  connection  with  this  nature  the  continuance  or 
change  of  which  depends  exclusively  upon  the  decree  and 
agency  of  God,  the  existence  of  holiness  and  the  non-exis- 
tence of  sin  are  to  all  men  absolute  impossibilities. 
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3.  Having  by  bis  own  decree,  and  that  excliitively,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  all  men  not  to  come  into  this  state,  the  Most 
High  ^^  for  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory ,^'  and  fromete^ 
nitv  elects  from  this  mass  of  death  and  corruption,  a  certain 
definite  number  of  individuals  to  be  saved  from  this  state,  and. 
rendered  heirs  of  life  eternal,  while  ^^  for  th^  glory  of  tui 
sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,"  He  patses  by  and  or* 
dains  the  rest  to  ^^  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the 
praise   of  his  glorious  justice." 

4.  The  number  thus  elected  and  reprobated  is  from  all 
eternity  rendered  by  the  divine  decree,  and  that  exclusively, 
so  definite  and  fixed  that  by  no  possibility  can  it  be  ^^  either 

/increased  or  diminished." 
5.  The  reprobate  thus  decreed  and  destined,  are  to  be 
doomed  ^^  to  everlasting  death,"  not  only  for  a  sin  comimtted 
when  they  had  no  existence,  for  a  nature  in  the  productioB  of 
which  they  had  no  agency,  and  for  actual  traoigression,  which 
that  nature,  (which  they  could  not  but  have)  raftdered  it  im* 
possible  for  them  not  to  perpetrate,  but  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  their  doom  is  to  receive  infinite  aggravation  for  the 
I  rejection  of  a  salvation  never  in  fact  provided  for  them,  and 
which  the  irreversible  decree  of  God  and  their  own  constitu- 
tion rendered  it  impossible  for  them  not  to  reject  when  prof- 
fered to  them.  Such  we  repeat  are  the  doctrines  of  Election 
and  Reprobation  set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  We 
may  safely  challenge  its  advocates  to  show  that  ignorance  or 
prejudice  in  us  has  induced  us  to  give  a  solitary  false  shade 
to  the  horrid  picture.  We  would  simply  add,  that  in  our 
solemn  judgment,  nothing  but  the  strange  blindness  and  ig- 
norance which  darken  the  minds  of  even  good  men  saves  the 
imputation  of  such  a  system  to  that  being  whose  name  is 
love  and  who  has  taken  a  solemn  oath  before  the  universe  that 
^^  He  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,"  from  involving  a 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Did  our  limits  permit  we  should  have  much  more  to  say  on 
the  doctrines  under  consideration.  We  pass  however,  to  a 
consideration  of  the  doctrine  which  comes  next  in  order,  that 
of  Atonement  or  Redemption.  By  all  evangelical  christians, 
this  doctrine  is  regarded  as  a  cardinal  article  of  their  faith. 
The  only  important  point  of  disagreement  between  them  in 
respect  to  it  pertains  to  the  extent  of  the  provisions  of  grace 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  On  this  point  the  teacb* 
ings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  are  perfectly  explicit  Elec- 
tion, as  we  have  before  said,  b  according  to  its  teachings  piv 
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or  to  Redemption,  as  the  end  is  prior  to  tike  means.  As  the 
work  of  Atonement  sustains  merely  the  relation  of  a  means  to 
the  pui^pose  of  election,  all  its  provisions  pertain  exclusively 
to  the  elect.  For  the  reprobate  no  provisions  of  pardon  or 
salvation  exist.  The  following  passages  virill  render  it  de- 
monstrably evident  to  every  candid  mind,  that  we  have  not 
imriDterpreted  its  teachings  on  this  subject  The  first  selec-. 
tioD  is  from  chapter  viii,  entitled  ^  Chnst  the  Mediator.'^ 

"SxcTioir  v.— The  Lord  Jesus,  by  his  perfect  obedience  and  sacrifice  of  him- 
self, which  he  through  the  eternal  Spirit  once  offered  up  to  God,  hath  fully  sat- 
isfied the  justice  of  his  Father;  and  purchased  not  only  reconciliation,  but  an    | 
everlasting  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  all  those  whom  the  Father  J  I 
hath  given  unto  him, 

VL  Although  the  work  of  redemption  was  not  actually  wrought  till  after  hit 
ineamation,  yet  the  virtue,  efficacy,  and  benefits  thereof,  were  communicated 
I  nato  die  elect,  in  all  ages  successively  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  in  and 
bythoae  proaHMSt  types,  and  sacrifices,  wherein  he  was  revealed,  and  signified 
tetothftseadof  ^e  woman  which  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  and  the 
hnb  slain  fi%m  the  beginning  of  the  world,  being  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
aad  forever. 

YU.  Christ,  in  the  work  of  mediation,  acteth  according  to  both  natures;  by 
each  nature  doing  that  which  is  proper  to  itself:  yet  by  reason  of  the  unity  of 
the  person,  that  which  is  proper  to  one  nature,  is  sometimes  in  Scripture,  attrib- 
uted to  the  person  denominated  by  the  other  nature. 

VnL    To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  purchased  redemption,  he  doth  cer^ 
tunly  and  efifectually  apply  and  communicate  the  same;  making  intercession  fdr 
them;  and  revealing  unto  them  in  and  by  the  word,  the  mysteries  of  salvation\' 
effi^tually  persuading  them  by  his  Spirit  to  believe  and  obey;  and  governing  K 
their  hearts  by  his  word  and  Spirit;   overcoming  all  their  enemies  by  his  al-  /    \ 
mighty  power  and  wisdom,  in  such  manner  and  ways  as  are  most  consonant  to  I    / 
his  wonderfhl  and  unsearchable  dispensation. "  J  / 

Here  the  reader  will  notice  particularly,  that  while  it  is 
asserted  on  the  one  hand  that  redemption  is  purchased  by 
Christ  ^  for  all  those  whom  the  Father  hath  given  unto  him^" 
it  is  declared  on  the  other,  that  "  To  all  for  whom  Christ  hath 
purchased  redemption,  he  doth  certainly  and  effect\mlly  apply    » 
and  communicate  the  same."     This  confines  the  provisions  off  j 
grace  exclusively  to  the  elect      If  atonement  is  general, '    . 
then,  according  to  the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  Confes-  \  \ 
sion,  salvation  must  be  universal;  for  it  is  therein  asserted,     ;- 
that  to  all  for  whom  atonement  is  made,  it  is  effectually  ap-   ]j 
plied,  in  the  sense  that  tbey  are  persuaded  by  the  Spirit  to  ^S  '• 
^^  believe  and  obey."    If  this  does  not  assert  the  doctrine  of  ■ 
particular  in  opposition  to  general  atonement,  we  may  safely 
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affirm,  that  it  is  nolf  in  the  power  of  language  to  express  that 
idea.    In  conformity  with  the  same  dogma  it  is  asserted,  Lar- 
ger Catechism,  question  69:  that  ^^  Redemption  is  certainly 
and  effectually  applied  to  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  pu^ 
jchased  it."     While  the  doctrine  of  particular  atonement,  or 
<A*edemplion  is  thus  directly  and  undeniably  asserted,  there 
icannot  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  instrument  a  solitary  seo- 
/ tence  or  principle  that  stands  opposed  to  this  dogma. 

Hence  with  great  pertinency,  the  Exposition  thus  com- 
ments upon  Section  VlII,  quoted  above. 

**  This  sectioQ  relates  to  the  extent  of  Christ's  death  with  r^pect  to 
its  objects,  and  'm  opposition  to  the  Arroioian  tenet,  that  Christ  died  for 
all  men,  for  those  who  shall  finally  perish,  as  well  as  for  those  who  shall 
P  he  eventually  saved  ;  it  affirms  that  the  purchase  and  application  of  re- 
L   demption  are  exactly  of  the  same  extent.    In  the  fifth  section  we  were 
]  taught  that  Christ  purchased  redemption  only  for  *<  those  whom  the 
j  Father  hath  given  unto  bim ;"  and  here  it  is  asserted,  that  **  to  all  those 
for  whom  Christ  hath  purchased  redemption,  he  doth  certainly  and  ef« 
fectually  apply  and  communicate  the  same."    It  was  formerly  remarlied, 
that,  at  the  period  when  the  confession  was  framed,  the  phrase  to  pmh 
chase  redemption  was  nearly  synonymous  with  the  phrase  to  make  atone- 
merd  for  sin.    What  language,  then,  could  affirm  more  explicitly  than 
that  here  employed,  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  speci^c  and  limi- 
ted, that  it  is  neither  universal  nor  indefinite,  but  restricted  to  the  elect, 
who  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him '/" 

[Our  publisher  has  just  returned  the  portion  of  our  manu- 
script containing  the  remaining  observations  which  we  had 
made  upon  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  enters  a  protest 
against  further  procedure,  at  present,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
already  landed  on  the  last  page  of  the  present  number.  To 
this  injunction,  we  are  constrained  to  give  heed  till  another 
occasion.] 

"  Brevity  is  very  good 
When  we  are,  ot  are  not  understood.  *' 
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[ooirriiruED.] 

Ovu  last  article,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  closed  with  an 
elocidatioii  of  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  or  Atonement,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  No  attentive  and  can- 
did reader,  we  are  quite  certain,  can  escape  the  conviction, 
that  the  doctrine  therein  set  forth,  in  respect  to  this  subject, 
is  that  of  particular^  in  opposition  to  that  of  general  Atone- 
ment. Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject  however,  it  is 
requisite  to  notice  the  resort  of  Presbyterians  of  the  New 
School  to  escape  the  charge  of  hcresj  on  the  ground  of  hav- 
ing departed,  in  a  particular  so  fundamental,  from  the  instru- 
ment adopted  as^^  containing  the  system  of  doctrines  revealed 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  As  a  means  to  this  end,  they  are  ac- 
customed to  distinguish  between  Atonement  and  Redemption. 
The  former  term,  they  sav,  expresses  the  provisions  of  grace 
for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  salvation  of  sinners.  In  re- 
f^pcct  to  the  question  whether  atonement  is  general  or  partic- 
ular, the  Confession  is  silent  It  affirms  neither  the  one 
doctrine  nor  the  other.  Redemption,  on  the  other  hand  not 
only  includes  the  idea  of  atonement,  but  also  its  effectual  ap- 
plication, in  the  repentance,  sanctification,  pardon  and  salva- 
tion of  iimt  sinner.  Atonement,  they  say,  is  general.  Re- 
demption, from  the  nature  of  the  case  is,  and  must  be  partic* 
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ular.  It  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  suppose  the  op" 
posite.  The  confession  of  Faith  therefore  teaches  tne  doctrine 
of  particular  redemption;  while  in  respect  to  the  question, 
whether  atonement  is  particular  or  genera],  it  is  undecided. 
Individuals  may  hold  either  doc  trine,  without  denying  any  of 
the  teaching^  of  the  Confession.  That  the  term  redemption 
is  used  in  this  instrument  strictly  in  the  sense  of  atonement, 
and  not  at  all  in  that  now  before  us,  we  argue  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

1.  Otherwise  the  doctrine  of  atonement  is  no  where  taught 
in  the  work.  The  term  atonement  is  not  found  therein,  and 
the  doctrine  expressed  by  the  term  is  no  where  taught  in  it 
only  under  that  of  redemption.  If  then  the  term  redemp- 
tion is  not  ^used  as  synonymous  with  that  of  atonement,  an 
individual  may  hold  to  a  particular  or  general  atonement,  or 
to  no  atonement  at  all,  without  error,  as  far  as  the  teachings 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  are  concerned. 

2.  According  to  the  sense  which  the  New  School  attach  to 
the  term  redemption,  the  sheerest  tautology  and  nonsepse 
conceivable  attaches  to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  If  redemp- 
tion as  therein  used  is  to  be  understood  as  including  the  ac- 
tual salvation  of  the  sinner,  to  say  that  it  is  particular,  is  equi- 
valent to  the  affirmation,  that  all  who  are  finally  saved,  and 
none  others,  are  finally  saved.  Did  the  assembly  of  divines 
torture  their  brains  to  express  stich  an  idea  as  that? 

3.  Redemption  according  to  this  view  of  the  subject  is  really 
identical  with  effectual  calling,  which,  in  another  part  of  the 
work  is  distinguished  from  the  former,  and  is  treated  of  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  chapter.  The  only  difference  that  can  be 
shown  to  exist  between  them,  is  that  of  a  whole,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  parts.  In  no  such  light,  however,  do  they 
occur  in  the  instrument  under  consideration.  Redemption  is 
there  presented  as  exclusively  the  work  of  Christ,  while  ef- 
fectual calling  is  presented  as  the  no  less  exclusive  work  of 
the  Spirit. 

4.  The  term  redemption  is  distinguished  from  effectual  calling, 
justification,  adoption,  sanctification,  &c.,  so  as  to  render  it 
demonstrably  evident  that  it  is  used  strictly  and  exclusive- 
ly in  the  sense  of  atonement,  as  the  following  from  Chap.  III. 
evinces  : 

.  **  SfciioN  VI. — As  God  has  appointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath  he,  hy  the 
eternal  and  most  free  purpose  of  his  will,  foreordained  all  the  means  thereunto. 
Wherefore  thty  who  are  eleotedb^g  fftUea  ia  Adam,,  ira  redeemed  byCluifli; 
aro  efiisctualiy  called  unto  ^ith  in  Christ  by  hU  Spirit  working  in  due  scmqa; 
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an  JMlifitd,  adopted,  Mtnodfiad,  and  kept  by  hw  power  thioofli  fiath  uto  Mlfa-  , 
tion.    Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  efiectoally  oalled,  joatified,  j 
adopted,  aanctified  and  aavad,  bat  the  elect  only.'*  / 

The  reader  will  please  to  notice  the  order  here  presented, 
as  first  election,  then  redemption,  (that  b  atonement,)  then  ef* 
fectual  calling,  then  justification,  &c«  We  have  here  words 
without  meaning,  or  rather  the  sheerest  tautology  conceiva- 
ble, unless  redemption  is  in  this  place,  understooa  as  strictly 
synonymous  with  atonement  Now  it  is  strictly  in  conformi- 
ty to  such  usage,  that  the  term  under  consideration  is  employ- 
ed throughout  the  work.  If  the  laws  of  language  determine 
any  thing  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  any  document  what- 
ever, they  render  two  things  undeniably  evident — :that  the 
term  redemption  as  used  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  is  strict- 
ly synonymous  with  that  of  atonement — and  that  particular 
inst^  of  general  atonement  is  the  doctrine  of  that  instru- 
ment«  It  is  perfectly  vain  therefore,  for  Presbyterians  of  the 
New  School  to  attempt  to  escape  the  charge  of  heresy,  by  a 
resort  to  the  distinction  under  consideration.  Such  resort,  if 
made,  after  due  examination,  can  hardly  escape  the  charge  of 
delinquency  on  the  score  of  moral  honesty. 

The  attitude  in  which  the  reprobate  will  stand  before  God 
and  the  universe,  in  the  light  of  the  dogma  under  considera- 
tion, demands  attention,  before  we  pass  from  this  department 
of  our  subject.    Every  attentive  reader  of  the  Bible  must 
have  noticed  the  fact  as  standing  out  with  no  little  prominen- 
cy upon  the  sacred  page,  that  the  chief  source  of  the  sinner's 
guilt,  and  the  main  reason  for  his  aggravated  condemnation 
at  the  great  day,  is  his  rejection  of  the  grace  profifered  to  his 
acceptance  through  the  redemption  of  Christ    ^  This  is  the 
condemnation  [the  main  reason  why  sinners  will  be  condemn- 
ed] that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.'^    Such 
are  the  unvarying  teachings  of  inspiration  on  this*  subject 
Bot  how  does  the  condemnation  of  the  sinner  appear  in  the 
fight  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration,  together  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  on  other  collateral  sub- 
jects?   The  sinner,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  in  the  first  instance 
"  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  curse  of  the  law,"  for 
original  sin  [the  tin  of  Adam  imputed,  and  the  vitiation  of  con- 
stitotlon,]  in  the  production  of  which  he  had,  and  could  have 
bad,  no  more  ap^ency  than  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
for  actual  transgressions- which  ho  could  not  possibly  but  per- 
[«trate«    Then  his  doom  is  to  receive  infinite  and  endless  ag- 
13» 
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(  gravation  for  rejecting  a  salvation  which  was  in  fact  never 
S  provided  for  him,  and  which  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
y  him  not  to  reject  when  proffered  to  his  acceptance.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  divine  administration  according  to  the 
fundamental  teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  We  say 
it  in  the  fear  of  God,  that  such  principles  involve  absolutely 
no  elements  of  wisdom  or  justice,  but  all  the  darkest  forms  of 
absurdity,  tyranny  and  oppression  of  which  men  or  devils 
ever  conceived.  We  forbear  to  add  all  that  not  only  our 
feelings  but  most  solemn  convictions  would  prompt  us  to  say, 
lest  we  should  seem  to  be  actuated  by  another  spirit  than 
that  which  really  dwells  in  our  hearts.  We  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  a  consideration  of  the  teachings  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  in  respect  to  the  truth  which  comes  next  in  order,  to 
wit,  that  of  Regeneration  or  Effectual  calling. 

If  the  doctrine  of  physical  or  constitutional  depravity,  to- 
gether with  the  dogma,  that  the  action  of  the  will  is,  and  ev- 
er must  be  in  conformity  to  the  prior  state  of  the  propensities, 
be  admitted,  but  one  view  of  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration 
can  legitimately  be  taken.  It  must  consist  exclusively  in  a 
change  of  the  nature  or  constitution  of  the  soul,  a  change  re- 
sulting wholly  from  the  supernatural  agency  of  God,  a  change 
in  which  the  subject  is  totally  passive,  and  in  the  production  of 
which  he  can  have  no  more  agency  than  he  could  have  had  in 
his  original  creation.  Inasmuch  also  as  the  nature  of  man, 
prior  to  regeneration,  is,  according  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,wholly  corrupt,  and  as  a  consequence,  all 
the  actions  of  his  will  can  not  but  be  "opposite  to  all  good," 
and  of  course  to  any  change  of  nature  from  which  holiness 
I  would  result,  the  elect  are  in  all  instances  regenerated,  not 
\  only  not  in  conformity  to  any  choice  of  theirs,  but  in  opposi- 
I  tion  to,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  prior  determinations  of  their 
'  own  wills.  As/all  men  are  made  skiners  without  any  choice 
or  agency  of  their  own,  so  the  elect  are  all  made  holy  in  op- 
position to  their  own  wills.  Inasmuch  also  as  all  men,  prior 
to  regeneration,  cannot  but  sin,  so  the  elect  after  regeneration 
cannot  but  be  holy,  to  the  extent  to  which  their  nature  has 
been  changed  by  the  supernatural  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Such  must  be  the  teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Fmth  on 
these  subjects,  unless  it  is  inconsistent  with  itself.  That  it 
has,  in  this  respect,  the  merit  of  self  consistency,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  show.  To  accomplish  this  we  need  only  cite  the 
ibiiowing  sections  from  chapter  X.  on  effectual  calling  : 
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/  "Sec.  I. — In  this  calling,  all  those  whom  God  hath  predestinated  unto  life, 
iDd  tl\OM^pBjy,  he  it  pleased,  in  his  appointed  and  accepted  time,  effectually  to 

I  call,  bynis  word  and  Spirit,  out  of  that  state  of  sin  and  death  in  which  they  are 
by  Datore,  to  grace  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ ;  enlightening  their  minds  spir- 
itually and  savingly  to  understand  the  things  of  God  ;  t  aktng  away  their  heart  of 
fetooe,  and  giving  unto  them  a  heart  of  fiesh ;  renewing  their  wills,  and  by  his 
almighty  power  determining  them  to  that  which  is  good,  and  effectually  drawing 
tbemit  Jesus  Christ ;  yet  so  as  they  come  most  freely,  being  made  willing  by 
his  ^ace. 

"Skc.  II. — This  effectual  call  is  of  God's  free  and  special  grace  alone,  not! 
from  any  thing  at  all  foreseen  in  man  ;  who  in  altogether  passive  Uierein,  until  be-/ 
iDg  quickened  and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  answesf 
this  call,  and  to  embrace  the  grace  offered  and  conveyed  in  it." 

*"A11  those  whom  Qod  hath  predestinated  unto  life,  and  those  only"  says  th< 
aDtbot  of  the  Exposition,  *he  is  pleased  effectually  to  call.'  The  subjects  ol 
this  work  are  said  to  be  'called  according  to  God's  purpose,'  and  *whom  he  didl 
predestinate,  them  he  also  called.'  Rom.  viii.  28,  30;  2  Tim.  i.  9.  Those 
who  dispense  the  word  know  not  who  are  included  in  *the  election  of  grace,'  ^' 
aad  mast  therefore,  address  the  calls  and  invitations  of  the  gospel  to  men  indis- 
erimiDately.  They  draw  the  bow  ot  a  venture,  but  the  Lord,  who  *  knoweth 
them  that  are  his,'  directs  the  arrow,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  strike  home  to  the  hearts 
of  those  whom  be  *  hath  chosen  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.' "   4 

Again: 

"The  sinner  is  hltogether passive,  until  he  is  quickened  and  renewed  by  the  Ho* 
ly  Spirit.  Here  it  is  proper  todistinguish  between  regeneration  and  conversion  * 
ra  the  former  the  sinner  is  passive,  in  the  latter  he  is  active,  or  co- operates  with 
the  grace  of  God.  In  regeneration  a  principle  of  grace  is  implanted  in  the  soul, 
and  previous  to  this  the  sinner  is  incapable  of  moral  activity  ;  for,  in  the  language 
of  inspiration,  he  is  *  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.'  In  conversion  the  soul  turns 
to  (tod,  which  imports  activity  ;  but  still  the  sinner  only  acts  as  he  is  acted  upon 
by  God,  who '  worketh  in  him  both  to  will  and  to  da '  " 

It  is  said  in  section  1,  cited  above,  that  those  who  come 
to  Christ,**  come  most  freely,  being  made  willing  by  his  grace." 
This  coming  is  the  necessary  consequent  of  the  change  of  na- 
tore  previously  wrought  in  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  it 
was  impossible  for  them  prior  to  the  change,  not  to  reject  the 
offer  of  life,  so  it  is  equally  impossible  for  them  subsequently 
not  ^most  freely"  to  accept  of  it.  In  the  change  of  nature, 
however,  from  which  this  coming  does  and  cannot  but  result, 
the  creature,  as  we  are  taught.  Section  II,  is  *^  altogether  pas- 
sive," "  until,  being  quickened  and  renewed  bv  the  Holy  Spir- 
it,  he  is  thereby,"  that  is,  in  consequence  of  this  prior  change 
of  constitution,  "  enabled  to  answer  the  call  and  to  embrace 
the  grace  offered  and  conveyed  in  it,"  a  thing,  as  we  are  else- 
where taught,  absolutely  impossible  to  man,  prior  to  regene- 
ration, and  which  is  equally  impossible  for  him  not  to  do,  this 
change  having  once  been  efiected. 

According  to  the  teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  on 
this  subject,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  men  may  be  regene- 
rated  and  fitted  for  heaven  in  infancy,  prior  to  all  mental  de- 
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v^lopment,  in  a  state  of  absolute  idiocj^  in  sleep,  and  in  a 
state  ofperfect  derangement  of  all  the  mental  faculties,  as  w«ll 
as  under  the  direct  preaching  of  the  word,  or  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. Life  and  death  with  man  are  suspended  upon  oo 
rational  act  of  his  whatever.  All  is  determined  by  the  mere 
omnipotence  of  God  acting  upon  bim  as  a  mere  passive  subject 
of  an  influence  descending  upon  him  without  his  knowledge, 
choice,  or  agency,  an  influence  which  he  has  no  power  to  resist, 
and  which  might  just  as  well,  as  far  as  anything  pertaining  to 
the  creature  is  concerned,  be  imparted  to  all,  as  to  one.  Such 
is  the  teaching  of  the  Confession  on  this  subject,  as  the  fol- 
lowing section,  together  with  the  exposition  of  the  same  clear- 
ly evinces  : 

**S£c.  III. — Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated  and  saved  by 
Christ  through  the  Spiri  t,  who  worketh  when  and  where,  and  how  he  pleasetb. 
So  also  aU  o^er  elect  persons,  who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly  called  by 
the  ministry  of  the  word.'* 

XXPOeiTlON. 

*'  The  Holy  spirit  works  by  means ;  and  the  word  read  or  preached,  is  the  or- 
dinary means  which  he  renders  effectual  to  the  salvation  of  sinners.    But  he  has 
,|  immediate  access  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  can  produce  a  saving  change  in  then 
/  without  the  use  of  ordinary  means,    *  As  infants  are  not  fit  subjects  of  instmc- 
I  tion,  their  regeneration  must  be  effected  without  means,  by  the  immediate  agen«> 
/  cy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  souls.    There  are  adult  persons,  too,  to  whom  the 
'  t  use  of  reason  has  been  denied.    It  would  be  harsh  and  unwarrantable  to  suppose 
f  that  they  are,  on  this  account,  excluded  from  salvation  ;  and  to  such  of  them  as 
God  has  chosen,  it  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  to  infants.'  " 

According  to  the  teachings  of  the  Confession  the  elect 
and  the  reprobate  are,  the  one  class  taken  to  heaven,  and  the 
other  doomed  to  eternal  perdition,  merely  for  being,  and  do* 
ing  what  they  could  not  |>08sibly  avoid,  and  for  no  other  rea- 
son. To  the  wicked,  at  the  great  day,  the  judge  must  say, — 
*••  Because  I  called,"  [invited  you  to  accept  of  grace  never 
provided  for  you,]  ^  and  ye  refused,"  [a  deed  which  the  nature 
that  I  imparted  to  you  rendered  it  impossible  for,you  not  to 
perpetrate,]  ^^  I  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regard- 
ed, but  ye  have  set  at  nought  my  counsel  and  would  none  of 
ray  reproof,"  [all  of  which,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  in 
ray  sovereignty,  I  myself  placed  and  left  yoq,  you  could  not 
possibly  but  do,]  ^  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity  ;  1  wiU 
raock  when  your  fear  cometh."  No  one  can  show  that  we 
have  here  perverted,  or  falsely  colored  in  the  least  degree,  the 
fundamental  teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

The  doctrine  which  next  claims  our  attention,  respects  the  con- 
dition of  the  elect  suhicquent  to  regeneration.  As  regeneration^ 
according  to  the  teachings  of  tb^  Confession,  is  a  change  of 
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the  nature  or  constitution  of  the  soul,  a  change  produced  ex- 
clasivelj  by  the  supernatural  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  a  subsequent  relapse 
from  a  state  of  grace,  to  one  of  total  sinfulness,  without  a  su- 
pernatural interposition  ofdivine  power,  changing  the  renew* 
ed  department  of  the  soul  back  to  its  original  corruption,  is . 
an  absolute  impossibility.     Equally  necessary  also,  and  una- 
voidable, is  subsequent  obedience  to  the  extent  of  the  renew- 
al of  nature  in   regeneration,  and   the   gracious   influences 
which  God  in  his  sovereignty,   may  vouchsafe  to  call  this  re- 
newed nature  into  activity.     As  the  renewal  however,  is  only  \ 
partial  in  this  life,  actual  transgressions  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent necessarily  pertain  to  the  condition  of  all  the  regenerate  I 
during  their  earthly  existence.     That  we  have  rightly  inter-  ^ 
pretcd  the  Confession  on  these  points,  the  following  sections 
from  chapter  XVII,  entitled,  '••  Of  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints,"  will  render  sufficiently  evident. 

"Sic.  I. — They  whom  Gkxlhath  accepted  in  his  fieloved,  effectually  called  / 
and  Sanctified  by  bis  Spirit,  can  neither  totally  nor  finally  fall  away  from  the  state  I 
of  grace  ;  but  shall  certainly  persevere  therein  to  the  end,  and  be  eternally  saved,  ) 

**  Sec.  II. — This  perseverance  of  the  saints  depends  not  upon  their  own  free 
will,  but  upon  the  immutability  of  the  decree  of  election,  flowing  from  the  free 
and  unchangeable  love  of  God  the  Father  ;  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  merit  and 
intercession  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  abiding  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  seed  of  God 
within  them  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  covenant  of  grace  :  frdin  all  which  ariseth 
also  the  certainty  and  infallibility  thereof. 

"Sec.  III. — Nevertheless  they  may,  through  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and 
6f  the  world,  the  pievalency  of  corruption  remaining  in  them,  and  the  neglect 
of  the  means  of  their  preservation,  fail  into  grievous  sins ;  and  for  a  time  con- 
tinue therein :  whereby  they  incur  God's  displeasure,  and  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit; 
come  to  be  deprived  of  some  measure  of  their  sraces  and  comforts  ;  have  their 
hearts  hardened,  and  their  consciences  wounded ;  hurt  and  scandalize  others,  and 
bring  temporal  judgments  upon  themselves." 

Here  the  reader  will  notice  the  following  dogmas  as 
taught  in  the  above  sections. 

1.  The  absolute  impossibillity  of  the  falling  away  of  the 
elect  from  the  state  of  grace  into  which  they  are  introduced 
by  regeneration.  They  '^  can  neither  totally  nor  finally  fall 
away  from  a  state  of  grace." 

2.  As  regeneration  itself  occurs  wholly  independently  of 
the  will  of  the  subject,  and  in  opposition  to  all  its  previous 
choices  and  determinations,  so  *"  this  perseverance  of  the 
saints  depends  not  upon  their  own  free  will,"  but  upon  the 
change  of  nature  produced  in  regeneration,  "  the  immutabili- 
ty of  the  decree  of  election,"  &c. 

3. "  Nevertheless  they  may,  through  the  temptations  of  sa- 
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tan,  and  of  the  world,  the  preFailing  of  corruption  renmiikuig 
IB  them,"  &c.,  fall  into  uie  most  grievoas,  sool^hardening 
and  scandalizing  sins. 

4.  The  only  penalty  to  which  they  thas  subject  themselves  is, 
not  the  loss  of  the  divine  favor,  not  subjection  to  the  penalty 
of  the  law  to  which  all  other  transgressors  are  subject  in  all 
acts  of  sin,  but  merely  to  "  temporal  judgments." 

But  this  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  another  feature  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  to  wit,  its  teachings  in  respect  to  the 
relations  of  the  elect  to  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law  when  they 
violate  the  precept.     On  no  one  subject  is  the  Bible  more  ex- 

? licit  than  on  this.  The  express  design,  for  example,  of  the 
8th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  is  to  reveal  the  solemn  truth,  that 
when  a  ^^  righteous  man  tumeth  from  his  righteousness  and 
committeth  iniquity,"  he  is  subject  to  the  same  death-penaltj 
that  all  other  transgressors  are,  when  they  sin.  It  is  there 
admitted  and  asserted,  that  were  this  not  so,  ^^  the  ways  of 
God  would  not  be  equal."  The  same  great  truth  is  every 
where  urged  by  the  prophets,  and  by  our  Savior,  and  his  in- 
spired apostles.  **  If  ve,"  says  the  apostle,  addressing  chris- 
tians as  such,  ^  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die."  rior  is 
there  any  thing,  any  where  upon  the  sacred  page,  which 
looks  at  all  in  the  opposite  direction.  Bat  what  are  the  teacb- 
/ings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  on  this  subject?  They  are  these. 
The  law  of  God,  in  respect  to  all  the  elect,  is  forever  abro- 
gated, as  far  as  the  penalty  is  concerned.  They  may,  and  do 
violate  the  precept  of  the  law  "  daily  in  thought,  word  and 
deed."  Yes,  they  "  may  fall  into  grievous  sins;  and  for  a 
lime  continue  therein."  They  may  "grieve  the  Holy  Spirit;" 
^  have  their  hearts  hardened,  and  their  consciences  wounded; 
hurt  and  scandalize  others;"  but  all  the  penalty  that  they 
do  or  can  incur  in  the  perpetration  of  such  abonjdnations  is^ 
'^  to  be  deprived  of  some  measure  of  their  graces  and  com- 
forts, fall  under  God's  fatherly  displeasure,"  and  "bring  tempo- 
ral judgments  upon  themselves."  By  no  act  of  sin,  howev- 
er, whatever  its  aggravations,  or  how  oftensoever  repeated,  can 
they,  by  any  possibility,  forfeit  their  title  to  heavep,  or  *\fell 
from  a  state  of  justification."  That  such  are  the  teachings  of 
the  Confession  on  these  points,  the  following  sections  Kom 
chapter  xi,  on  Justification,  together  with  those  on  Persevere- 
ance  above  cited,  will  undeniably  evince.  We  give  the  sec- 
tions in  connection  with  the  expoMtion  of  the  same  in  the 
work  before  us? 
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Sic,  it.«— God  dad,  iron  ill  etemitirf  deeree  toJuftifjr  all  the  eleet,  md  Ckriit 
M  in  the  AillBett  of  time,  die  for  thetr  eini,  tnd  riee  ajnin  ior  their  justifbi- 
tion:  nevertheleae,  they  are  not  justified,  imtil  the  Holy  Spirit  doth  in  due  tiow 
actually  apply  Chnst  vnto  them, 

xxpoemoir. 

TIdi  ■aetioii  ia  directed  against  the  Antiaomtan  error,  that  the  elect  were  jiM- 
tiM  from  eteraity,  or  when  the  price  of  their  redemption  was  paid  bv  Chiist. 
It  is  readily  admitted  that  God  from  eternity,  decreed  to  justify  the  elect;  bnt 
till  the  penod  of  effectnal  calling  they  are  in  a  state  of  wrath  ana  condemnation. 
Eph.  ii.  3;  John  iii.  18.  The  righteonsness  by  which  they  are  jnstined  ^^as 
pofected  in  Christ's  death,  and  the  perfection  of  it  was  declared  by  his  resnrrec- 
tioD,  and  they  may  be  said  to  hare  been  mrtuaUy  justified  when  Christ  was  ac- 
qiitted  and  mschwged  as  their  head  and  representative;  nevertheless,  they  are 
not  sctea^  and /»n}ia%  justified  until  they  are  vitally  united  to  Christ  by  . 
fiith. 

Sicrioir  V, — God  doth  continue  to  forgive  the  sias  of  those  that  are  joatified  : 
uidalthough  they  can  never  frill  from  the  state  of  justification,  yet  they  may  by 
their  s'ms  mil  under  God's  fritherly  displeasure,  and  not  have  the  light  of  his 
eointenance  restored  nato  them,  until  they  humble  ^emselves,  confess  their 
sins,  beg  pardon,  and  renew  their  faith  and  repentance, 

xxposmoN, 
'*Ab  justification  is  an  act  completed  at  once,  so  those  who  are  justified  cannot 
come  into  condemnation  :  *  There  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in 
Cfariet  Jesus.'  Kom.  viii.  1.  The  sins  which  thev afterwards  commit  cannot 
revoke  the  pardon  which  God  has  graciously  given  them ;  but  they  may  subject 
tbem  to  his  fadierly  displeasure,  and  to  temporary  chastisements.  Ps.  Uxxiz.  3^ 
33.  Here  we  must  advert  to  the  well  known  distinction  between  judicial  and 
fttiusrl^  forgiveness.  Though  God,  in  the  capacity  of  judge,  pardons  all  the  sins 
of  behevers,  in  the  most  firee  and  unconditional  manner,  in  the  day  of  their  justi- 
ficanon,  yet  ^t  forgiveness  which,  as  afiither,  he  bestows  upon  his  justified  and 
adopted  children,  is  not,  in  geneml,  vouchsafed  without  suitable  preparation  on 
their  part  for  receiving  and  improving  the  privilege.  They  ought,  therefore,  to 
hiBible  themselves  bdfbre  €k)d,  make  ingenuous  confession  of  their  offences,  re- 
new dieir  foith  and  repentance,  and  earnestly  supplicate  the  removal  of  his  fath- 
erly diQ)leasure,  and  the  restoration  of  his  paternal  smiles. " 

In  the  III  section  the  believer  is  told,  that  his  perse-  ( 
yerance,  and  consequent  final  salvation,  depend  in  no  sense  \ 
upon  any  choices  or  determinations  of  his  own  free  will,  but  j 
exclusivelj  upon  the  immutable  decree  and  agency  of  God.  ( 
For  him  therefore  to  petition  the  throne  of  grace,  or  to  put 
forth  any  efforts  to  secure  his  own  final  perseverance  and  sal- 
vation, is  in  reality,  to  attempt  to  take  tit^e  work  out  of  the 
band  of  Gk>d,  and  exercise  the  divine  prerogatives   himself. 
He  is  then  told  that  he  may  fall  into  the  most  grievous  and  ag- J 
gravated  sins,  but  that  by  no  possibility  can  he,  for  a  moment/ 
"fall  from  the  state  of  justification"  into  which  he  has  been\ 
introduced  by  regeneration,  in  other  words,  by  no  violatiouB  V 
of  the  law  of  God,  can  he  possibly  subject  himself  to  the  L 
penalty  of  that  law.  Now,  as  allevangelical  christians  admit,    \; 
and  from  time  immemorial  have  proclaimed,  in  all  controversies 
with  universalists,  a  law  without  a  penalty,  is  no  law  at  allJT 
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It  is  mere  advice  and  nothing  more.    To  abrogate  *the  pen- 
alty of  a  law  therefore  is  to  abrogate  the  law  itself.    This, 
according  to  the  express  teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
is  true  of  all  the   elect,   from  the  moment  of  regeneration. 
The  church  of  Rome  proclaims  indulgence^    with  respect  to 
particular  sins,  for  special  reasons.     The  Confession  of  Faith 
/  proclaims  unlimited  indulgence  to  all  the  regenerate,  and  that 
in   respect  to  all   forms  of  sin   whatever  which   they  may 
choose  to  perpetrate.    For  them  the  law  has  no  penalty,  with 
this  slight  exception;  they  may,^'by  their  offences  be  deprived 
of  some  measure  of  their  graces  and  comforts,"  and  subject 
themselves  to  "temporal  judgments."    The  Bible  affirms,  that 
**when  a  righteous  man  turneth  from  his  righteousness,  and  com- 
mitteth  iniquity,  for  the  sin  that  he  hath  committed  he  shall  die;" 
in  other  words,  that  he  is  subject  to  the  same   penalty   when 
he  sins,  that  othjer  transgressors  are.     The  Confession  affirms, 
that  by  no  act  of  sin  can  a  righteous  man  subject  himself  to 
the  penalty  of  the  law;   that  all  the  evil  to   which  he  can  be 
thus  subjected  is  a  deprivation  of  '■'some  measure  of  his  gra- 
ces and  comforts,"  &c.    A  more  unscriptural  and  pernicious 
heresy,  we  solemnly  believe,  the  father  of  lies  never  invent- 
ed, for  the  corruption  of  the  heart  of  the  church.     Whatever 
may  be  true  in  respect   to  the  doctrine   of  the   perseverance 
of  the  saints,  one  thing  is  as  manifest  as  inspiration  can  make 
it,  that  no  man  whether  regenerate  or  un regenerate,  can  vio- 
;  late  the  precept  of  the  law,  without  incurring  the  penalty, and 
\  remaining  subject  to  it,  till  through  "  repentance  toward  God, 
.and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  his  sin  is  pardoned. 
The  opposite  doctrine  is  Antinomianisminits  worst  and  most 
licentious  form. 

We  notice  but  one  more  doctrine  of  the  Confession,  that 
of  Infant  damnation^  a  doctrine  now  universally  repudiated  oy 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  which  is  undeniably  taught  in 
her  standards,  as  the  following  sections  from  the  chapter  on 
effectual  calling  moit  clearly  show: 

Sec.  hi. — KUect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  ore  regenerated  and  saved  by 
Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  woriieth  when,  and  where,  and  how  he  pleasetb. 
So  also  are  all  other  elect  persons,  who  are  incapable  of  being  outwaordly  called 
by  the  ministry  of  the  word. 

•  Sec.  IV.— Others  not  elected,  although  they  may  be  called  by  the  ministry 
of  the  word,  and  may  have  some  common  operations  of  the  Spirit;  yet  they 
never  truly  come  unto  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  be  saved;  much  less  can 
i  men  not  professing  the  Christian  religion  be  saved  in  any  other  way  whatsoever, 
\  be  they  ever  so  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according  ro  the  light  of  nature  and 
I  the  law  of  that  religion  they  do  profess;  and  to  assert  and  maintain  that  they 
r    may,  is  very  pernicious,  and  to  be  detested. 
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"The  choice  ot  some,"  says  the  Exposition,  when  remark 
ing  upon  the  doctrine  of  Reprobation,  ^  must  necessarily  im- 
ply the  rejection  of  others."  "  Election  and  rejection,"  says 
Dr.  Dick,  as  quoted  in  the  same  work,  *^  are  correlative  terms 
and  men  impose  upon  themselves,  and  imagine  that  they  con- 
ceive what  it  is  impossible  to  ^conceive,  when  they  admit 
election  and  deny  reprobation."  To  affirm  the  doctrine  then, 
that  there  are  elect  infants,  is  to  affirm  its  correlative,  to  wit, 
that  there  are  infants  who  are  reprobate;  that  is,  to  affirm  the 
doctrine  of  Infant  Damnation.  To  show  that  this  doctrine  is 
not  taught  in  the  Confession  by  mere  accident  or  implication, 
we  now  cite  the  following  sections  from  chap,  xxi,  entitled. 
^^  Of  the  church." 

*'  Sic.  l— The  catholic  or'nniTentl  Charch,  which  is  invisible,  contistt  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  elect  that  have  been,  are  or  ahall  be,  gathered  into  one 
under  Christ  the  head  thereof:  and  is  the  spouse,  the  body,  the  fullness  of  Him 
thatfiUethallinall. 

Sic  II. — The  visible  Charch,  which  is  also  catholic  or  universal  under  the 
gospel,  (not  confined  to  one  nation,  as  before,  under  the  law,)  consists  of  aU 
those  throughout  the  world  that  profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their 
^dren;  and  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  house  and  family  of 
God,  out  of  which  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  salvation." 

Here,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  the  visible  church  is  de- 
fined as  consisting  ^  of  all  those  throughout  the  world  that 
profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their  children."  It 
is  then  asserted,  that  out  of  this  body,  "  there  is  no  ordinary 
possibility  oi  salvation."  How  could  this  be  true,  if  all  who 
die  in  infancy  throughout  the  wide  world,  are  finally  saved. 
The  doctrine  of  Infant  Damnation  is  by  no  means  an  acci- 
dental or  unessential  clement  of  the  system  of  doctrines 
taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  It  was  put  there  by  de- 
sign, and  nothing  but  that  spirit  of  Conservatism  which  rep- 
robates the  correction  of  even  known  errors  and  abuses,  has 
preserved  it  there  to  the  present  time. 

The  doctrines  of  Imputation,  of  Physical  Depravity,  of  Inabil-  ft 
ity,of  Limited  Atonement,  of  man's  passivity  in  regeneration, )  f 
and  of  the  abrogation  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  respect  to  all  .  ^ 
the  regenerate,which  we  have  considered  in  the  present  and  | 
preceding  articles  may  be  considered,  and  are  in  fact  the  founda-  ^ 
tion  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  From  these  the  entire 
system  of  doctrines  therein  developed,  receives  its  form  and  ^ 
dimensions.     Take  away  these  articles,  or  let  them  be  sifp- 
planted  by  the  doctrines  to  which  they  stand  opposed,  and 
we  haye  another  and  a  different  system  entirely.     If  we  sup- 
pose, as  some  maintain,  that  the  Confession  affirms  neither  the 
one  nor  theother  of  these  classes  of  doctrines,  there  is  then  in 
13 
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reality  no  systefti  of  doctrines  developed  therein,  and  to  say 
that  it  ^'  contains  the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in  the  scrip- 
tures," is  to  use  words  without  meaning,  or  to  assert  what  is 
in  fact  void  of  truth.  To  say  that  any  work  which  neither 
affirms  nor  denies  the  doctrine  of  Imputation  or  of  Physical 
depravity,  of  Necessity,  &c.,  nor  asserts  the  opposite  doc- 
trines, "contains  the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in  the  scrip- 
tures," is  to  affirm  as  great  an  absurdity  as  we  can  well  con- 
ceive. To  attempt  to  give  the  ''  system  of  doctrines  contain- 
ed in  the  scriptures,-'  without,  affirming  one  or  the  other  of 
these  classes  of  doctrines,  would  certainly  manifest  quite  as 
great  a  want  of  good  sense,  as  a  serious  attempt  to  give  to 
less  than  "airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  To 
say,  that  such  an  end  has  been  attained  in  any  given  system 
of  doctrines  is  equivalent  to  the  affirmation,  that  the  Bible  is 
one  of  the  most  unmeaning  books  that  ever  was  written,  that 
in  reference  to  the  most  important  of  all  departments  of  the- 
ology, it  affirms  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other. 

The  system  of  doctrines  held  by  Presbyterians  of  the  New 
School,  as  contrasted  with  that  contained  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  next  claims  our  attention.  In  all  the  aspects  under 
I  consideration,  the  two  systems  are  direct-  and  irreconcilable 
antagonisms.  What  one  asserts  as  of  fundamental  import- 
ance to  a  right  system  of  truth,  the  other  rejects  and  repudiates 
as  most  pernicious  error.  The  Confession  of  Faith,  for  ex- 
ample, maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  to  all  posterity.  The  New  School  universally  repudiate 
the  doctrine  of  Imputation,  as  the  embodiment  of  injustice 
and  tyranny,  and  maintain,  as  the  only  principle  of  righteous 
legislation,  that  no  being  is,  or  can  be  accountable  for  any 
thing  but  his  own  personal  acts.  The  Confession  asserts  the 
doctrine  of  a  corrupt  nature  derived  from  our  first  parents,  a 
nature  which  is  in  *'  itself,  with  all  the  motions  thereof  truly 
and  properly  sin,"  and  for  the  bare  existence  of  which  the 
subject,  though  in  respect  to  its  production,  he  had  no 
knowledge,  choice,  or  agency  whatever,  "  deserves  God's 
wrath  and  curse  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  that  which  is 
to  come."  The  New  School  admit  the  fact,  in  a  certain  form, 
of  a  corrupt  nature  consequent  on  the  fall.  At  the  same  time 
they  most  strenuously  maintain,  that  for  the  bare  existence  of 
this  vitiation,  the  creature  can,  upon  any  principles  of  wise 
and  righteous  legislation,  no  more  be  held  responsible,  than  for 
any  form  of  disease,  which,  without  his  knowledge  or  agency, 
has  been  entailed  upon  him  by  natural  generation.     Sn,  they 
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maifltain,  in  all  forms  and  degrees,  is  ''-  a  violation  of  known 
doty,"  and  that  nothing  but  voluntary  transgression,  ever  is 
or  can  be  sin.  The  Confession  of  Faith  teaches  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  original  corruption  of  nature,  all  men  while 
unrenewed  by  divine  grace,  are  "  utterly  indisposed,  dis- 
abled and  made  opposite  to  all  good."  ^he  doctrine  6f  Neces- 
sity, in'opposition  to  that  of  Free  Will,  together  with  that  of  the 
total  inability  of  all  the  unregenerate  to  do  any  thing  mor- 
fiilly  right,  is  a  fimdamental  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  The  new  School  denounce  the  doctrine  of  Inability 
as  the  perfection  of  absurdity  and  oppression.  Liberty  a? 
opposed  to  necessity,  they  regard  as  an  irreversible  condition 
of  moral  obligation.  It  is  a  fundamental  article  of  their 
creed,  that  obligation  can,  in  no  instance,  transcend  the  ability 
of  the  subject.  They  admit  of  no  corruption  of  nature  which 
"utterly  disables  the  creature  to  all  good,"  and  yet  leaves 
him  under  obli^;ation  infinite  to  perform  the  good.  The  Con- 
fession of  Faith  teaches,  that  in  fegeneration  the  subject  is 
'^  altogether  passive."  The  new  School  maintain,  that  regen- 
eration is  a  change,  not  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  but  of  fun- 
damental principles  of  action,  a  change  in  which  the  subject 
is  consequently  as  free,  and  as  active  as  in  any  of  the  acts  of  his 
life.  The  Confession  of  Faith  teaches  the  doctrine  of  Partic- 
ular Redemption  or  Atonement.  T'here  is  no  error  which 
the  NewSchool  hold  in  deeper  abhorrence  and  reprobation 
than  this.  They  denounce  it  as  directly  contradicting  the 
plainest  teachings  of  inspiration  on  the  subject,  as  render- 
ing all  the  offers  of  grace,  invitations,  and  entreaties  to 
accept  of  mercy,  of  which  the  bible  abounds,  addressed  to  all 
men  without  reserve,  the  most  solemn  mockery  conceivable, 
and  the  infinite  evils  which  are  to  descend  upon  the  finally  in- 
corrigible for  rejecting  mercy  which,  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, was  never  provided  for,  and  consequently  could  never 
have  been  sincerely  offered  to  them,  as  the  height  of  in- 
justice and  oppression.  In  respect  to  all  the  fundamentally 
characteristic  elements  of  a  system  of  christian  doctrines,  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  School  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  What  the  latter 
proclaims  as  essential  truth,  the4brmer  reject  and  reprobate 
as  destructive  error. 

Sach  are  the  relations  of  the  New  School  to  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith.  Their  character,  as  theologians  will  appear 
in  totally  distinct  and  opposite  lights,  according  to  the  stan- 
dard by  which  they  are  tried.    When  arrayed  at  the  bar  of 
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Reason  and  the  Bible,  in  all  the  respects  in  which  thej  have 
departed  from  the  Confession  of  Faith,  they  appear  as  the 
advocates  of  the  onlj'  true  and  consistent  system  of  chris- 
tian doctrines.  When  tried  by  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which 
they  have  **  sincerely  (?)  received  and  adopted  as  containing 
the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures"  they 
stand  justly  chargable  with  holding  most  essential  error,  if 
such  a  charge  can  be  made  out  against  any  class  of  men 
whatever.  How  they  can  be  acquitted  on  the  score  of  mor- 
al integrity,  in  thus  receiving  and  adapting  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  when  they  have  already  renounced  the  fundamentally 
characteristic  elements  of  the  system  of  doctrines  therein  de- 
veloped, we  leave  it  for  those  to  decide  whose  consciences 
seem  to  be  less  tender  on  such  points  than  our  own.  For 
ourselves  we  think  that  we  have  made  the  declaration  for  the 
last  time,  that  we  *^  sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures." 

It  is  common  for  this  class  of  theologians  to  justify  their 
acts,  adopting  the  Confession  of  Fadth,  by  the  assertion  that 
they  hold  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  instrument,  but  re- 
ject the  philosophy  on  which  the  system  of  doctrines  therein 
developed  is  based.  But  the  charge  brought  against  them  is, 
not  that  they  have  rejected  the  philosophy,  but  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  instrument,  and  that  the  reason,  and  the  only 
reason  why  they  have  rejected  its  philosophy  is,  that  they 
have  rejected  its  essential  doctrines.  The  doctrine  of  Impu- 
tation, Constitutional  Depravity,  of  Passive  Regeneration, 
and  Limited  Redemption,  or  Atonement,  constitute  and  de- 
termine not  only  the  essential  elements  of  the  theology,  but 
equally  of  the  philosophy  of  the  instrument.  We  venture  the 
affirmation,  that  no  individual  who  resorts  to  such  a  device 
for  self  justification,  can  tell  us  what  he  means  by  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  doctrines  and  philosophy  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  or  show  that  any  ground  whatever  exists  for 
such  a  distinction. 

The  appearance  of  the  Exposition  from  which  we  have 
quoted  so  largely,  has  devolved  upon  the  New  School  a  most 
•acred  responsibility  to  do  one  of  the  following  things — To 
show  by  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  language,  that  the  explica- 
tion given  in  this  work  of  the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in 
the  Confession  is  wrong — or  to  acknowledge  that  they  have, 
in  most  essential  particulars,  departed  from  the  teachings  of 
the  instrument  which  they  profess  **•  sincerely  to  receive  and 
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adopt  as  containiag  the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  The  first  they  never  have  done,  and  we 
are  quite  sure  they  will  never  attempt  to  do.  In  all  their 
controversies  with  their  brethren  of  the  Old  School,  this  one 
issue  they  have  steadily  avoided,  to  wit,  are  we  orthodox  ac- 
cording to  the  essential  teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith? 
After  the  celebrated  exscinding  act  which  resulted  in  rending 
asunder  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for  example,  a  general  con* 
veation  of  New  School  men  met  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consultation,  and  adopting  measures  demanded  by 
the  crisis.  In  that  convention  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
make  some  declarations  pertaining  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
ministry  and  churches  therein  represented.  The  first  propo- 
sition submitted  was,  that  the  convention  should  publicly 
avow  their  firm  and  sincere  adherence  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  This  proposition  met  with  the  nnost  decided  opposi- 
tion from  the  lay  representation  particularly,  on  the  avowed 
ground,  that  the  churches  they  represented  did  not  believe 
ia  the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in  the  instrument,  and  would 
rebel,  if  it  was  pushed  upon  their  adoption.  The  proposi- 
tioQ  was  therefore  abandoned.  What  expedient  was  then 
adopted?  Articles  of  faith,  such  as  the  convention  and  the 
part  of  the  church  i^erein  represented  agreed  in,  were 
drawn  up,  and  the  churches  were  reauested  to  decide  in 
view  of  them,  whether  or  not  individuals  holding  such  senti- 
■lents  were  orthodox?  The  verdict  of  the  churches  might 
have  been  anticipated  before  hand.  The  Old  School  answer- 
ed the  question  in  the  negative,  for  the  reason  that  the  arti- 
cles set  forth  did  not,  in  their  judgment,  correspond  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  For  different  and  op- 
posite reasons,  the  verdict  of  the  New  School  was  in  the  af- 
firmative, to  wit,  these  articles  set  forth  our  views,  not  of  what 
the  Confession  of  Faith  teaches,  but  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
true.  The  Convention  agree  with  us,  in  other  words,  we 
agree  with  ourselves,  therefore  all  subscribing  to  these  arti- 
cles are  orthodox.  This,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
has  been  the  uniform  resort  of  the  brethren  of  the  New 
School.  Will  they  now,  when  their  brethren  who  differ  from 
th^m  have  presented  a  full  exposition  of  their  construction  o0 
the  teachings  of  the  instrument  which  both  alike  profess  to 
^sincerely  receive  and  adopt  as  containing  the  system  of  doc- 
trines taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,''  even  attempt  to  show 
that  that  exposition  is  not  correct?  In  failing  to  do  this,  will 
they,  as  moral  honesty  m  that  case  requires,  confess  before 
13* 
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the  world,  their  own  real  position,  in  respect  to  this  instra- 
ment?  Will  they  then  confess  their  own  aggravated  sin,  in 
deposing  from  the  ministry  holy  men  acknowledged  to  be 
preeminently  such,  and  deposing  them  for  no  other  reason 
than  departures  from  the  instrument  which  they,  in  their  con- 
sciences knew,  that  the  accused  had  departed  from  in 
particulars  no  more  essential  than  they  themselves  had  done? 
If  the  public  do  not  require  them  to  meet  such  questions,  we 
doubt  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  it.  It  may  occur 
to  some  perhaps,  that  we  have  seemed  severe  in  judgment, 
in  intimating,  that  those  who  deposed  the  individuals  referred 
lo  were  aware  of  the  fact,  that  they  themselves  were  at  as 
essential  a  remove  from  the  Confession  as  the  accused.  On 
what  other  supposition,  we  ask  in  reply,  can  we  account  for 
the  refusal  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to 
hear  the  case  argued  on  this  point?  If  the  New  School  part 
of  the  church  before  whom  the  accused  were  arraigned  were 
in  the  attitude  to  the  Confession  which  the  accused  affirmed 
them  to  be,  they  certainly  had  a  just  right  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  fact  in  their  defence;  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  shown 
that  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  not  in  reality, a  standard  of 
doctrine  in  such  a  sense,  that  individuals  could  be  legally  con- 
demned on  the  simple  ground  of  non-conformity  to  its  teach- 
ings. Had  they  been  conscious  of  agreeing  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Confession,  they  would  have  been  glad,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  of  an  occasion 
such  as  was  then  offered  them,  to  have  asserted  and  estab- 
lished the  fact. 

**  There  is  none  whom  the  truth  would  impede, 

But  they  whom  the  truth  would  indict.'' 

It  is  with  melancholy  interest  that  we  reflect  upon  the 
fact,  that  an  instrument  setting  forth  such  a  system  of  doc- 
trines as  that  which  we  have  -  been  considering,  is  now  the 
authoritative  standard  of  doctrine  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  nineteenth  century  may  well  blush  for  shame,  that  at  this 
era  of  the  world's  progress  and  history,  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  influential  of  all  the  various  christian  denomi- 
nations should,  on  every  occasion  when  one  of  its  ministers 
gr  elders  is  inducted  into  the  sacred  office,  make  the  public 
declaration,  that  it  has  made  no  progress  in  theological  knowl- 
edge, since  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  who  held  their  ses- 
sions in  the  mere  twilight  of  the  Reformation,  was  dis- 
solved. There  is  another  position  from  which  this  subject 
presents  itself  in  a  light  of  more  melancholy  interest  still* 
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To  the  consciences  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  clergy  of  the 
New  School,  it  is,  and  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  continued 
snare.  What  must  be  the  influence  of  making  the  asser  on 
before  God  and  the  world,  that  we  **  sincerely  receive  and 
adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this  church,  as  contain- 
ing the  system  of  doctrines  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures," 
when  the  system  which  wc  actually  hold,  has  no  other  rela- 
tion, in  all  its  characteristic  elements,  to  the  one  referred  to, 
than  that  of  direct  oJ)position.  Then  the  fact,  of  the  exis- 
tence of  which  we  are  well  assured,  that  this  declaration,  in 
the  case  of  a  large  portion  of  ministers  of  the  New  School,  is 
made  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  instru- 
ment thus  adopted.  Many  who  have  been  born  and  educa- 
ted in  New  England,  (we  express  our  belief  of  the  fact,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,)  never  even  look  into  the  instrument 
at  all,  before  they  thus  receive  and  adopt  it.  Let  any  min- 
ister from  any  other  denomination  also  go  into  any  of  our  New 
School  churches,  and  having  given  an  undeniably  correct 
^d  impartial  exposition  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  hold  up  such  doctrines  as  the  real  sen- 
timents of  Presbyterians,  and  he  will  be  accused,  at  once  by 
the  minister  and  church  both,  as.a  gross  slanderer.  Yet  that 
very  minister  in  the  presence  of  that  very  church  did  make 
the  solemn  declaration  that  he  did  "  sincerely  receive  and 
adopt  this  Confession  of  Faith,  as  containing  the  system  o 
doctrines  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  What  must  have 
been  the  influence  of  such  a  declaration  upon  the  conscience 
of  that  minister.  It  is  high  time  that  this  fearful  incubus  was 
thrown  off  from  the  conscience  of  the  church.  We  think, 
that  in  what  we  have  written,  we  have  had  a  solemn  regard 
both  to  her  purity  and  peace. 

The  attitude  in  which  the  theological  discussions  of  the  past 
few  years  have  placed  the  brethren  of  the  New  School  deserves 
the  special  attention  of  an  attentive  observer  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  New  Schoolism,  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  stands 
before  the  public,  has  manifestly  lost  its  power.  The  zeal  of 
its  advocates  in  its  behalf  has  strangely  declined,  and  in  many 
instances  totally  died  away.  On  the  part  of  many,  a  decided 
tendency  back  to  the  cold  and  soul-withering  absurdities  of" 
Old  Schoolism  is  apparent.  The  cause  of  this  singular  state 
of  things  may  be  very  readily  detected.  Old  Schoolism  has 
one  merit,  that  of  self-consistency.  New  Schoolism,  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  involves  the  elements  of  the  most  palpable  contra- 
diction.   To  give  it  form  and  consistency  one  new  element  must 
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be  introduced  into  it,  the  doctrine  of  Full  Salration  through  the  ■ 
redemption  of  Christ.  Noone,  without  manifest  self-contra- 
diction^ can  maintain  the  fundamental  principles  of  New 
School!  sm^  and  deny  this  doctrine.  Of  this  ^ct  its  ad?o- 
cates  are  becoming  painfully  aware,  and  hence  the  state  of 
things  of  which  we  are  speaking.  To  show  that  we  hare 
not  made  these  remarks  unadvisedly,  we  present  our  readers 
with  an  extract  from  the  reply  to  the  celebrated  articles  of 
Dr.  Woods,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  on  this  subject.  The  arti- 
cles were  published  in  the  American  Biblical  Repository. 
The  reply  appeared  in  the  Oberlin  Evangelist,  in  1841.  The 
extract  contains  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  W.,  as  set  forth  in  his 
articles,  and  embodies  the  creed  of  all  New  School  men  oa 
this  subject  All  the  propositions  here  presented  they  do,  in  . 
fact,  maintain.  Nor  can  they  deny  any  one  of  them,  without 
an  abandonment  of  their  fundaunental  principles. 

* 'Permit  ne  here  to  express  freely  my  views  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
isconsistency  and  absardity  of  admitting  what  you  have  admitted  in  ^oor  arti- 
cles, and  still  denying  the  doctrine  of  Entire  Sanctification.  There  is  always 
something  absurd  and  contradictory  in  error,  when  all  its  elements  are  distinct- 
ly apprehended.  Truth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  perfectly  beautifvl  and  lovely  in 
itself^  and  harmonious  in  all  its  proportions.  I  will  suppose  that  you  rise  in  the 
house  of  God,  and  propose,  as  the  subject  of  your  discourse,  to  establish  the  fol- 
lowing propositions; 

1.  Perfect  holiness  in  this  life  is  definitely  required  of  us  in  the  Bible. 

3«  Peifect  obedience  to  every  command  of  God  all  are  naturally  able  to  rsn^. 

3.  Provisions  abundantly  adec^uate  are  revealed  in  the  gospel*  to  render  ns  ia 
this  life.  **  perfect  and  complete  m  all  the  will  of  God." 

4.  We  are  authorized  and  required  in  the  Bible,  by  promises  <*  exceeding 
great  and  precious,  *'  to  look  to  the  **  very  God  of  peace"  to  be  '*  sanot^ed 
wholly,  and  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

5.  To  render  us  thus  perfect  in  this  life  is  one  great  and  express  object  for 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given,  the  church  organized,  and  the  ministry  and 
ordinances  appointed. 

6.  That  we  may  attain  to  this  state  in  this  life,  we  are  required  by  the  express 
example  and  instructions  of  Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles,  constantly  to  pray, 
and  to  "  pray  in  fiuth  nothing  wavering,"  and  at  this  state  we  are  required  as 
constantly  to  um. 

7.  This  state  is,  in  this  lifis,  actually  attainable  by  us. 

8.  No  one  is  authorized  in  view  of  the  truth  of  any  one  of  these  propositions, 
or  all  of  them  taken  together,  to  pray  for,  aim  at,  or  set  bis  heart  upon  at- 
taining a  state  of  conoplete  sanctiftDation  in  this  life,  with  the  rational  expteta- 
tionof  doingit. 

9.  No  man  ever  did  or  ever  will,  in  this  life,  attcin  to  this  state. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  undertake  to  sustain,  before  any  intelligent  ai^enee 
^se  nine  propositions?  Would  a  fell  belief,  appreheasioQ  and  appreciation  of 
the  import  of  the  first  seven,  at  all  prepare  their  minds  for  the  reception  of  the 
last  two  propositions?  Would  not  every  intelligent  hearer,  who  was  ignorant 
of  your  real  views,  by  the  time  you  had  announced  the  seventh  proposition,  be 
fully  convinced,  that  you  were  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  P«ifeo* 
tion?  Would  he  not  be  astounded  at  the  annunciation  of  the  last  two,  after 
he  had  listened  to  the  preceding  propositions?  To  lay  a  proper  foundation  (or 
the  last  two,  should  not  alihost  m  thepreceding  ones  be  revived?    On  the  odier 
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•  haad,  what  bttter  foundation  conceivable  could  be  laid  for  the  eatablishment  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection,  than  the  admission  of  the  first  seven  prop- 
ositioDs  as  affirmed  by  the  word  of  God?  Let  these  propositions  stand,  and  re- 
verse the  last  two,  so  as  to  make  them  affirm  this  doctrine,  and  then  jonr  dis- 
course presents  a  perfect  and  beautiful  consistency  throughout  Does  truth 
carry  upon  its  face  palpable  and  undeniable  marks  of  absurdity  and  inconsisten- 
cy; whde  error  bears  throughout,  features  equally  distinct  and  manifest,  of 
betnty  and  consistency?" 

Such  is  an  unvarnished  exhibition  of  the  position  of  all 
New  School  men  before  the  public.  Who  can  wonder,  that 
they  stand  appalled  at  the  difficulties  involved  in  their  own 
position.  Old  Schoolism,  on  the  other  hand,  presents 
no  such  difficulties.  However  unscriptural  and  absurd  it 
principles  may  be,  it  has  the  merit  of  self-consistency.  To 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Reason  and  the  Bible,  it. 
stands,  in  all  its  essential  elements,  in  palpable  contradiction 
But  it  does  not  contradict  itself.  It  is  every  where  true  to  its 
own  absurdities.  Now  the  mind  can  endure  almost  any 
thing  else  in  a  received  system,  better  than  palpable  self- 
contradiction.  Hence  the  general  tendency  of  New  School 
men  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  Full  Redemption  to  the  ab- 
surdities of  Old  Schoolism.  Did  our  limits  permit,  we  should 
here  state  some  of  the  facts  which  lie  before  us,  pertaining 
to  this  subject 

In  our  remarks  hitherto,  we  have  said  nothing  of  the 
merits  of  the  Exposition   from  which  we  have  quoted    so 
largely.     As  presenting  a  correct  exposition  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Confession  q{  Faith,  it  deserves  a  place  among  the 
works  which  the  student  in  theology  may  peruse  with  profit 
In  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  argument  in  favor  of  the 
truth  of  those  teachings  is  conducted,  we  are  not  able  to  ex- 
press so  favorable  an  opinion.     The  odium  theologicum  is  the 
principle  argument  appealed  to  in  large  portions  of  the  work. 
Its  author  and  revisers  seem  to  have  been  aware,  that  the 
readers  of  the  work  generally  are  under  a  fearful  horror  of 
every  thing  bearing  the  name  of  Arminianism,  Socinianism, 
and  Pelagianism.     Hence  the  teachings  of  the  Confession 
are  almost  every  where  placed  in  opposition  to  these  affirmed 
systems.     Such  and  such,  the  reader  is  first  told,  are  the  teach- 
ings of  Armiuians,  Socianians  and  Pelagians,  on  this  point 
But  ^  our  Confession,''  it  is  then  added,  affirms  thus  and  so  in 
respect  to  it.     The  reader  would  almost  think  that  there  are 
no  other  forms  of  christian  doctrine,  but  those  held  by  Ar- 
minians,  Socinians,  and  Pelagians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our 
Confession   on   the   other.     Nothing  almost  js  permitted  to 
stand  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits.    Such  a    mode  of  argu- 
ment in  our  judgment  deserves  the  deepest    reprobation. 
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The  reader  throughout  the  work,  we  think,  will  not  find  a 
solitary  paragraph  the  perusal  of  which  will  draw  a  tear 
from  his  eye;  unless  it  be  the  reflection,  that  auch  a  system 
of  doctrines  as  that  can  command  the  belief  and  blight  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  so  large  and  respectable  a  body  of  pro- 
fessing christians,  for  more  than  three  centuries  after  the 
great  reformer  confronted  the  man  of  sin  in  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  and  the  Bible  has  been  proclaimed  throughout  the 
world  as  the  text  book  of  Protestants.  As  he  travels  through 
the  work,  on  the  other  hand,  its  great  subjects  rise  up  aroaod 
him  like  mountains  of  ice,  to  chill  his  sensibilities  and  bring 
the  pulse  of  spiritual  life  within  him  to  a  perpetual  stand  still. 
Nor  does  he  meet  with  a  single  sentiment  which  brings  home 
to  his  heart  the  conviction,  I  ought  to  be  a  holy  man,  or  to 
awaken  within  him  any  deep  aspirations  for  the  attainment  of 
holiness.  Not  a  solitary  aspect  of  the  divine  government  mepts 
his  eye  which  prompts  the  spontanepus  exclamation^  "  True 
and  righteous  are  thy  judgments,  O  Lord,  thou  King  of  saints." 
The  cause  of  all  this  lies  in  what  is  intrinsic  in  the  system 
of  doctrines  developed  in  the  Confession  itself.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  system,  the  heart  can  no  more  be  melted  into 
love  and  tenderness,  than  if  surrounded  with, 

'*  A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 

Blind,  boundlessi  mute,  and  motionless." 

A  universe  of  intelligent  beings  doomed  to  the  unmitigated 
endurance  of  ^all  miseries  spiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal," 
ibr  the  single  act  of  one  solitary  individual,  an  act  perpetra- 
ted long  before  they  existed.  Then  this  same  universe  of 
miscalled  moral  agents  doomed  to  a  still  more  ^ggrevated 
and  endless  endurance  of  the  "wrath  of  God,  and  curse  of 
his  law,"  for  the  mere  possession  of  nature  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  they  had,  and  could  have  had  no  more  agency 
than  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  for  actual  transgres- 
sions which  the  possession  of  that  nature  rendered  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  them  not  to  perpetrate.  We  will  not  go 
on  with  the  picture.  How  is  the  heart  melted  at  the  con- 
viction, that  upon  such  principles  as  these  the  entire  system 
of  Christian  doctrine  is  based.  How  true  and  righteous, 
in  thrtr  light,  do  the  divine  judgments  appear.  This,  reader, 
is  the  gloomy  soulless  specter  to  the  horrid  embrace  of 
which  new  school  men  are  flying,  to  escape  the  con^ctii^  of 
the  truth  of  the  glorious  doctrine,  that  even  in  this  lifted  the 
believer  is  "complete"  in  Jesus  Christ  On  asubsequsfit 
occasion,  we  design  to  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government 
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ARTICLE  LVn. 

The  Law  of  Right. 

Bt  Rsv.  J.  M.  Williams, 
Pafltor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Springfield  Pa. 

Man  is  the  conscious  subject  of  law.  There  is  a  rule  in 
the  mind  usuallj  called  the  Law  of  Right,  which  he  holds 
himself  bound  to  observe;  one  which  he  feels  approved  for 
obejing,  and  condemned  for  violating.  Its  existence  is  one 
of  tiie  most  incontestable  and  universallj  admitted  facts  of 
hamanitj.  It  is  evinced  by  the  confidence  with  which  man 
pronounces  some  actions  right  and  others  wrong.  For  mani- 
festly such  judgments  are  possible,  only  on  the  condition  of 
his  having  first  compared  the  actions  with  a  rule  in  the  mind. 
It  is  evinced  also  by  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  **  I  ought" 
a&d  ^*' I  ought  not."  Such  expressions  are  an  acknowledg- 
Doent,  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  obligation — that  we  are 
uader  law.  This  fact  is  too  palpable  to  need  either  proof 
or  illustration. 

This  ^•rule  of  right,'  found  in  the  mind,  is  not  a  product 
of  the  understanding,  the  result  of  any  process  of  reasoning, 
but  an  intuitive^  moral  judgment.  It  belongs  to  the  Reason, 
and  differs  entirely  from  those'  truths  acquired  by  observation 
and  experience.  The  most  uninitiated  certainly  understand 
this  distinction — the  distinction  between  such  truths  for 
example,  as  ''Paris  is  the  capital  of  France,"  ^Autumn  and 
winter  succeed  the  summer,"  and  such  as  "  Duration  has  no 
limits,"  '^  Space  is  unbounded."  The  former  are  learned 
through  the  intervention  of  the  senses;  the  latter  the  mind 
sees  by  its  own  intuitive  power  of  perception.  The  former 
are  contingent,  they  may  or  they  may  not  jje  so.  The  latter 
are  absolute.  The  mind  affirms  that  they  must  be  truths,  with 
a  positiveness  which  incapacitates  us  to  doubt  them,  or  con- 
ceive the  opposite. 

The  '  law  of  right'  belongs  to  this  latter  class  of  truths. 
The  child  does  not  kno)v  he  ought  to  do  as  he  would  be  done 
by,  in  consequence  of  having  been  taught  it.     He  has  a  higher 
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knowledge  than  this.  His  Reason  sees  intuitively  that  it  mast 
be  so.  In  proof  that  this  ru]e,  in  the  sense  explained^  is  a 
rational  conception,  we  remark, 

1.  Were  it  not  such  a  conception  it  would  be  impossible 
to  feel  obligation  to  obey  it,  or  guilt  for  violating  it.  We 
might  learn  from  experience  that  some  actions  are  useful,  oth- 
ers injurious,  but  from  this  source  we  never  could  obtain  the 
idea  of  obligation.  It  must  be  imparted  by  a  power  within; 
for  there  is  nothing  withojit  to  represent  it. 

2.  It  is  universal.  The  rational  being  does  not  exist  who 
has  not  a  pervading  everpresent  sense  of  obligation.  The 
civilized  and  the  savage — all  men  *live  and  move  and  have 
their  being'  in  its  immediate  presence.  The  most  benighted 
red  man  of  the  forest,  though  he  may  never  have  heard  of 
the  Bible,  talks  about  right  and  wrong,  and  trembles  at  die 
rocoHcation'  rf  violated  obligatibn.  This  idea  is  the  ground 
work  of  accountability,  and  it  must  be  as  extensive  as  moral 
agency.  Men  therefore  are  not  dependent  for  its  acquisition 
upon  any  of  their  senses,  upon  their  skill  at  induction,  or  upon 
their  facilities  for  obtaining  instruction. 

3.  This  law  is  imperishable.  Were  it  acquired,  it  might 
be  forgotten.  But  though  a  man  forget  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood,  it  remains.  Though  he  sink  never  so  deep  in 
crime,  he  cannot  efface  it.  Make  the  most  bewildered 
drunkard  understand  that  some  one,  taking  advantage  of 
ygor  ignorance,  has  defrauded  vou  of  all  you  had,  so  soon  as 
he  can  articulate  the  word,  he  will  pronounce  the  deed 
wrong,  thus  demonstrating  that  law  sits  enthroned,  even  in 
his  degraded  and  chaotic  mind. 

The  imperishability  of  this  law,  rather  its  everlasting 
presence  in  the  soul,  is  a  characteristic,  which  distinguishes 
it  with  certainty  from  all  empirical  cognitions.  Thus  we  dis- 
tinguish other  rational  intuitions.  We  rank  the  truth  of  the 
Divine  Existence  among  the  number,  because  it  is  one  of 
which  men  cannot  divest  themselves,  one  from  which  con- 
sciousness can  not  avert  her  eye.  The  Atheist,  though  he 
may  convince  himself,  as  he  supposes,  for  the  thousandth 
time  of  its  untru|^,  yet  when  sudden  fear  makes  him  honest, 
will  present  his  requests  to  God.  This  characteristic,  be- 
longing to  the  Rule  of  Right,  identifies  it  as  an  intuitive  truth. 

4.  This  law,  as  it  exists  in  all  minds,  is  precisely  one,  and 
the  same.  Wherever  found,  it  is  identical.  Were  it  an  em- 
pirical truth,  it  would  vary  with  the  customs,  habits,  and  re- 
ligions of  different  individuals  and  nations.    But  it  does  not. 
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The  Asiatic  and  European,  North  American  and  African 
pay  homage  to  the  same  law. 

Men  appear  to  differ.  Of  this  fact  wr  ar8  awfire.  The 
same  action  is  by  some  regarded  as  right,  and  by  others  as 
wrong.  But  this  difference  respects  the  application  of  the 
rule,  not  the  rule  itself.  Those  who  justify  the  action,  refer 
it  to  a  principle  which  all  admit  to  be  binding;  while  those 
that  condemn  it,  deny  thai  it  falls  under  that  principle. 
Here  is  the  issue.  The  great  Law  of  Right  is  never  brought 
into  discussion.  In  reference  to  it,  there  is  a  perfect  agree- 
ment. The  pagan  mother,  for  illustration,  if  reproved  for 
immolating  her  child,  will  tell  us  that  the  highest  good 
requires  the  sacrifice.  This  we  deny.  Now  what  is  the 
point  at  issue?  Manifestly  neither  the  nature,  nor  the  au- 
thority, of  the  Law  of  Right.  Here  there  is  no  dispute.  All 
admit  she  ought  to  do  what  the  highest  good  requires.  But 
does  it  require  her  to  sacrifice  her  child?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  It  respects  not  the  law^  but  its  application. 
The  same,  we  think,  will  be  found  true  in  all  discussions 
about  right  and  wrong.  All  men  admit  the  sacredness  and 
authority  of  the  same  law. 

5.  We  assume  the  identity  of  this  law,  in  the  judgments 
we  are  necessitated  to  pass  on  the  conduct  of  others.  All 
men  judge  others  by  the  rule  they  find  in  their  own  minds, 
thus  assuming  that  all  are  under  the  same  law. 

The  truth  to  which  we  wish  especially  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  is  this.  The  Law  of  Right,  which  we  have 
shown  to  exist  in  all  minds,  and  to  be  a  rational  intuition,  is 
the  moral  law  contained  in  the  Bible.  The  Inoral  law  enun- 
ciated by  the  Son  of  God  is  simply  a  transcript  of  this  law 
of  the  reason.  It  is  simply  a  copy  of  the  rule  inscribed  upon 
ibe  tablets  of  every  soul.  The  Supreme  Governor,  when 
about  to  give  a  law,  casting  his  omniscient  eye  upon  man's 
moral  nature,  copied  its  dread  demands,  and  these  he  #■& 
promulgated  as  the  rule  of  human  conduct.  , 

An  illustration,  perhaps,  would  make  our  meaning  more 
apparent.  Oar  physical  constitution  has  demands.  It  re- 
quires nourishment,  exercise,  and  sleep,  b  requires  exemp- 
tion from  severe  exposures  to  heat,  cold,  and  fatigue.  Now 
should  our  Heavenly  Father  write  out  a  perfect  code  of 
physical  laws — should  he  prescribe  the  exact  amount  of  food, 
exercise,  repose,  &c.,  requisite  to  our  highest  good — these 
laws  would  be  to  our  physical,  natures,  just  what  the  moral 
Jaw  is  to  our  moral  .natures. 
14 
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Wc  said,  that  God  copied  the  moral  law  from  man^s  Rea- 
son. We  might  with  greater  truthfulness  have  said,  that  G«d 
made  man  in  his  own  image,  and  so  fashioned  his  moral  con- 
stitution, that  its  behests  are  in  perfect  coincidence  with  the 
rule  of  eternal  rectitude,  which  he  imposes  upon  himself, 
and  upon  every  other  intelligence  within  his  domain.    . 

In  proof  of  our  position,  we  might,  in  the  first  place,  quote 
every  text  in  the  sacred  scriptures  in  which  the  terms  rigid 
and  righteousness  are  used  in  the  sense  of  holiness  or  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law.  What  is  righteousness?  Conform- 
ity to  the  law  of  right  If  this  be  holiness,  as  the  Bible 
everywhere  assumes,  the  law  of  right  and  the  moral  law  are 
identical. 

We  Height  also  quote  that  class  of  texts  which  charge  the 
heathen  with  sin,  and  threaten  them  with  punishment.  What 
is  sin?  ^'•A  transgression  of  the  law."  But  the  heathen 
have  never  seen  the  Bible.  How  came  they  in  possession  of 
this  law?  The  answer  is  plain.  The  moral  law  is  the  law 
imposed  by  the  human  conscience.'^  It  and  the  law  of  right 
are  identical. 

In  1  John  3:  20,  21,  wc  find  a  divine  declaration  having 
a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  point  we  are  endeavoring 
to  establish.  ^^-For  if  our  heart  condemn  us,  God  is  greater 
than  our  hearts  and  knoweth  all  things.  Beloved,  if  our 
heart  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  confidence  toward 
God."  Wc  are  taught  in  this  passage  that  if  our  own  heart 
condemns  us,  God  condemns  us  also.  If  it  does  not  condemn 
us,  God  does  not.  In  other  words,  if  we  violate  the  rule  of 
right,  as  revealed  in  our  minds,  we  transgress  the  law  of  God: 
if  we  do  not  violate  this  rule,  we  do  not  transgress  that  law. 
The  passage  assumes,  and  by  manifest  implication  affirms, 
that  the  two  are  one  and  the  same. 

The  bible  teaches  the  great  truth  we  are  endeavoring  to 
establish,  however,  not  by  implication  alone.  If  we  under- 
stand Rom.  2:  14,  15,  it  directly  asserts  that  the  Gentiles 
who  arc  destitute  of  the  written  moral  law,  by  obeying  it, 
show  that  it  is  written  on  their  hearts.  No  other  intelligible 
meaning  can  be  itiade  out  of  the  passage. 

[A  critical  examination  of  this  passage,  would,  we  think, 
disclose  a  meaning  which  has  a  more  important  bearing  up- 

*  We  ude  the  terms  reason  and  conscience  in  this  article  intercbangeabljr. 
Reason  acting  within  a  certain  sphere — affirming  a  particular  class  of  truths,  is 
usually  called  conscience.'  The  latter  may  be  defined  thu»— Reason  within  the 
field  oi  obligation. 
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on  the  point  under  consideration  than  the  construction  which 
the  writer  has  put  upon  it.    The  original  words,  here  rendered 
"contained  in  the  law,"  literally  translated,  would  read  thus, 
the  things  of  the  law.     To  do  the  things  of  the  law,  may 
mean  to  perform  the  things  which  the  law  commands,  or  to 
do  the  things  which  the  law  itself  does;  that  is,  to  impose  the 
same  principles  of  duty  which  the  law  imposes.     This  last, 
we  suppose  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage.     Thus  un- 
derstood, and  rendered  according  to  the  original,  it  would 
read,  ^  Inasmuch  as  the  Gentiles  who  have  not  the  law  [the 
revealed  will  of  God  recorded  in  his  word]  do  by  nature 
[through  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong  which  their  own  natural 
reason  reveals  to  them]  the  things  of  the  law,  [that  is,  im- 
pose upon  themselves  the  same  principles  of  moral  obligation 
which  the  law  itself  imposes,]  these  having  not  the  law,  [the 
written  law,]   are  a  law  unto  them^selves,  which  show  th6 
work  of  the  law  [the  precepts  which  the  written  law  requires] 
written  in  their  hearts  [revealed  to  them  as  interior  lights 
and  guides,]  their  consciences  also  bearing  witness,  and  their 
thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing,  or  else  excusing  one  an- 
other;" that  is,  the  great  truth,  that  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
law  of  God,  arc  revealed  to  the  heathen  is  manifest  in  the 
fact,  that  their  consciences  impose  upon  them  this  law,  and 
their  own  thoughts  condemn  or  acquit  them  as  they  obey  or 
disobey  it     The  common  explanation  makes  the  apostle  as- 
sert three  things  which  he  by  no  means  intends  to  assert — that 
the  heathen,  in  their  unenlightened  state,  do,  in  fact,  some- 
times actually  obey  the  law — that  when  and  only  when  they 
thus  obey,  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  that  is,  have  any 
rule  of  duty  at  all — and  that  it  is  in  the  sense  of  their  com- 
ing into  a  state  of  confirmed  obedience  to  the  law  that  they 
reveal  the  fact  in  their  obedience,  that  *^  the  work  of  the  law 
is  written  in  their  hearts."     Now  the  apostle  never  designed 
to  assert  the  truth  of  either  of  these  propositions,  but  in  all 
essential  respects,  the  opposite  of  them  all.     No  man  accord- 
ing to  Paul,  is  or  can  be  a  sinner  against  God,  who  has  not 
violated  God's  law.     But  God  has,  in  reality,  but  one  law. 
If  the  heathen  are  sinners,  they  must  have  violated  this  one 
law.     They  can  not  have  violated  this  law  however,  unless 
it  has,  in  some  form,  been  revealed  to  them.     The  object  of 
the  apostle,  is,  to  show,  that  this  law  is  in  fact  revealed  to 
them,   though  the  written  law,  called  '^the  law,"  nev^r  has 
been.     To  prove  this  he  asserts  in  the  first  place,  that  by 
means  of  the  natural  light  which  they  enjoy,  the  heathen  do 
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in  fact,  impose  upon  themselves  the  same  principles  of  datj 
which  the  law  [the  written  law]  imposes,  and  that  they  are 
consequently  a  law  to  themselves,  and  may  be  justly  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  conduct  relatively  to  it.  The  heathen, 
the  apostle  argues  still  further,  through  the  universal  action  of 
their  consciences  demonstrate  th«  fact,  that  ^Hhework  of  the 
law  is  written  in  their  hearts,"  that  is,  that  the  very  duties 
which  the  written  law  requires,  are  revealed  to  them,  and  that 
they  do  and  can  not  but  affirm  their  obligations  to  obedience. 
Their  consciences  always  affirm  their  obligation  to  obey  this 
same  law,  and  their  thoughts  condemn  or  acquit  them  as  they 
obey  or  disobey  it.  The  direct  object  of  the  apostle,  there- 
fore, in  the  passage  under  consideration,  is  to  assert  and  ar- 
gue the  perfect  identity  of  the  moral  law,  and  the  idea  of 
right  as  revealed  in  the  universal  Reason  of  man.  Ed.] 
*  The  same  truth  might  be  substantiated  by  an  appeal  to  the 
statute  books  of  heathen,  who  have  never  seen  the  Bible. 
Among  such  enactments  we  find,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor.  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother."  Now  whence  this  similarity  between 
their  codes  and  that  of  tbcdBible?  But  one  answer  is  possi- 
ble. The  heathen  more  ^|pless  accurately  translate  the  law 
of  their  higher  nature  into  their  statute  books.  Hence  their 
codes  resemble  that  copy  of  the  same  law,  found  in  the 
Bible. 

The  identity  of  these  laws  we  remark  further,  is  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  of  which  any  individual  may  satisfy  himself, 
by  an  appeal  to  his  own  consciousness  in  connection  with  a 
mass  of  facts  which  lie  every  where  within  and  around  him.  So 
obvious  is  this  identity,  that  many  have  been  rescued  from  infi- 
delity by  it.  They  have  found  the  Moral  Law  to  be  so  per- 
fect a  translation  of  the  demands  of  their  inner  being,  that 
they  have  been  constrained  to  confess  it  to  be  divine,  and 
the  religion  of  which  it  is  the  corner  stone  to  be  the  religion 
for  man.  Who  can  reai^this  law,  as  enunciated  by  the  Sav- 
ior, and  not  feel  that  it^  Voices  forth  the  deep  wants  of  his 
moral  nature?  Read  to  the  savage  the  divine  mandate, 
••'Thou  shalt  love  the  I^ord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself" — and  it  challenges  his  assent.  He 
cannot  withhold  it,  if  he  would.  His  reason  bows  before 
its  awful  authority,  and  affirms  his  obligation  to  obey.  The 
authority  of  this  law  has  never  been  honestly  questioned  by 
man  or  devil. 
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Whatever  theories  also  men  may  adopt,  however  deeply 
schooled  they  may  be  in  the  dogmas  of  involuptary,  constitu- 
tional, or  propagated  sin — it  is  their  irrepressible  conviction, 
that  doing  rights  and  nothing  else,  is  obedience  to  God — that 
doing  wrongs  and  nothing  else,  is  disobedience.  The  common 
sense  of  the  world  has  ever  testified  to  the  identity  of  right 
and  holiness,  of  wrong  and  sin,  of  the  law  of  conscience 
and  the  law  of  God. 

It  might  be  shown  too,  were  it  not  so  difficult  to  prove  first 
truths,  that  nothing  can  be  obligatory,  except  what  Reason 
imposes,  that  her  mandates  constitute  the  Rule  of  Right  (ei- 
ther as  an  abstract  principle,  or  in  its  applications,)  and  con- 
sequently, that  nothing  else  in  opposition  to  it,  is  or  can  be 
binding. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  deny  that  a  thousand  appli- 
cations of  this  rule  could  never  have  been  known,  had  they^ 
not  been  revealed  from  heaven.  We  only  mean  to  s4y,  when 
any  duty  is  enjoined,  it  must,  either  by  virtue  of  its  perceived 
nature,  or  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  being  who  en- 
joins it,  receive  the  sanction  of  Reason,  and  thus  be  brought 
within  the  Rule  of  Right,  in  other  words,  be  affirmed  as  duty, 
by  the  conscience  of  the  subject  himself,  or  it  can  not  be 
binding. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  we  remark  finally,  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  Moral  Law  produces  inward  peace.  Why  is  this? 
How  can  we  account  for  the  peace  passing  understand- 
ing, which  reigns  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian?  Why  is» 
there  '"no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus?" 
The  reason  is  obvious — in  obeying  God,  they  obey  the  laws 
of  spiritual  life,  as  revealed  in  our  own  nature,  and  affirmed 
by  our  own  consciences. 

Why,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  no  peace  to  the  wicked? 
What  makes  the  murderer  so  wretched?  At  midnight  he 
has  imbued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow.  He  has 
buried  the  corpse,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  concealed  the 
evidence  of  the  deed.  Now  he  retires  to  rest,  but  how  rest- 
less! How  like  an  angry  maniac  he  tosses  on  his  pillow! 
Hi^  conscience  shrieks  in  agony,  and  every  feeling  of  his 
soul  is  in  insurrection.  Ah,  let  me  lie  on  a  bed  of  fire  rather 
than  feel  what  wrings  his  heart! 

'*  Sin  is  a  papg  where  more  than  madness  lies, 
A  worm  that  can  not  aleep  and  never  dies.'* 

"  He  that  sinneth  against  me,  wrongeth  his  own  soul." 

Why  such  facts  as  those  abovo  PCfercftA^o  in  the  unvarying 
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history  of  humanitj?  The  answer  and  the  only  true  answer 
is  this,  When  we  obey  the  Rule  of  Right,  we  know  that  we 
have  rendered  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  and  conversely 
when  we  have  obeyed  the  law  of  God,  inward  peace  pro- 
claims a  corresponding  conformity  to  the  Rule  of  Right. 
When  we  transgress  the  Law  of  Reason,  we  know  we  ha?e 
disobeyed  God,  and  when  we  disobey  God,  inward  pangs  tes- 
tify, in  no  dubious  language,  that  the  laws  of  the  soul  have 
been  trampled  upon.  This  is  demonstration  that  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  laws  of  our  inner  being  are  identical.  Thereis 
the  same  connection  between  the  transgression  of  Moral  Law 
and  mental  pain,  that  there  is  between  the  transgression  of 
physical  law  and  physical  pain.  The  former  belongs  to  our 
moral  nature,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  latter  belongs 
to  our  physical  nature.  Moral  law  is  simply  the  demands  of 
•ur  spiritual  nature  written  out.  To  the  doctrine  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  establish  the  following  objections  may 
be  urged — objections  demanding  a  passing  notice. 

This  doctrine,  it  may  be  said,  is  inconsistent  with  that  of 
Total  Depravity.  If  any  one  faculty  of  our  nature  is  true  to 
God  and  his  government,  the  whole  being  is  not  depraved. 
This  objection  would  indeed  be  fatiil  to  our  doctrine,  if  the 
depravity  ascribed  to  the  sinner  were  not  moral  but  constitution* 
al.  This  however  is  by  no  mt-ans  the  case.  The  sinner  is 
not  to  be  called  into  judgment  for  his  constitution,  but  for  , 
'"  ihe  deeds  done  in  the  body."  On  this  subject  the  Bible  is 
'  perfectly  explicit.  No  other  depravity  for  which  man  is  held 
?is  morally  responsible,  is  therein  spoken  of,  or  implied,  but 
that  which  consists  in  '*•  the  transgression  of  the  law."  Now 
were  our  doctrine  untrue,  total  moral  depravity,  in  the  Bible 
sense,  would  be  an  impossibility.  ""^ Where  thereis  no  law 
[when  the  rule  of  duty  is  not  in  some  way  revealed  to  the 
subject]  there  is  no  transgression."  Either  all  mankind  are 
not,  in  the  light  of  God's  law,  totally  depraved,  or  that  law 
has  been  revealed  to  all,  and  they  in  all  their  moral  acts, 
have  violated  it.  Our  doctrine,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the 
identity  of  the  moral  law,  and  the  idea  of  right,  as  it  exists  in 
the  minds  of  all  moral  agents,  must  be  true,»or  the  doctiioe 
of  universal  total  depravity  can  not  be  true. 

The  inspired  Apostle,  it  is  urged  again,  informed  Agrippa 
that  previous  to  his  conversion  he  "  verily  thought  he  ought 
to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth." Here,  says  the  objector,  we  have  an  instance  of  a 
manifest  discrepancy  between  the  edicts  of  Reason  and  those 
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of  the  Moral  Law.  The  former  requires  what  the  latter 
forbids.  Is  our  opponent  serious  in  this  objection?  Will  he 
^maintain  that  it  was  right  for  Saul  of  Tarsus  to  do  many 
things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  NazaretJi?  Certain- 
ly not  Then  what  discrepancy  between  right  and  Gocfs  re^ 
quirements  does  this  case  afiord  ?  Will  he  say  conscience 
required  him  to  do  what  was  not  right?  But  this  is  absurd, 
for  the  demands  of  conscience  are  the  very  things,  universally 
designated  by  the  term  "  right/' 

The  true  explanation  of  the  difficulty  we  suppose  to  be 
this;  The  Apostle  intended  to  express  merely  an  opinion 
which  he  had  entertained  in  the  days  of  his  impenitency — 
an  opinion  which  had  no  connection  with  his  conscience. 
The  word  translated  *^  ought"  means  ^expedient,  fit,  neces- 
sary,' He  said  he  thought  it  necessary,  (perhaps  to  support 
the  religion  of  his  fathers)  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  th« 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
acted  with  the  least  reference  to  conscience  or  duty.  Blinded 
by  rage  and  passion,  he  was  doubtless  entirely  reckless  of 
both.  As  in  case  of  other  wicked  men,  in  doing  what  they 
think  proper,  the  voice  of  obligation  was  not  heeded.  Other 
principles  had  usurped  their  place,  and  controlled  the  will. 
Had  he  listened  to  the  silent  admonition  of  his  conscience, 
he  would  have  done  far  otherwise. 

It  is  urged  still  further,  that  the  same  apostle  affirmed  to 
the  Jewish  council,  that  he  *'had  lived  in  all  good  conscience 
before  God  until  that  day."  It  is  contended  that  he  here 
meant  to  assert,  that  he  had  never,  during  his  life,  violated 
his  conscience.  But  this  construction  makes  the  apostle  as- 
sert what  no  honest,  much  less  divinely  inspired  man  would 
assert.  What  then  did  he  mean  to  affirm?  The  answer  is 
plain.  On  the  preceding  day  he  had  given  to  the  same  tri- 
hunal  a  history  of  his  experience  up  to  the  time  of  his  con- 
version. Here  he  resumes  the  narrative,  and  intends  to  be 
understood  that  since  that  event,  and  in  respect  to  the  ques- 
tions then  in  controversy  between  him  and  his  accusei*s,  he 
had  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God.  This  was  evi- 
•  dently  his  meaning,  for  it  was  his  life  as  a  Christian  that  he 
was  endeavoring  to  vindicate.  With  his  previous  course  his 
accusers  found  no  fault.  Of  that  consequently,  he  had  no 
occasion  to  speaic  at  all. 

If  any  inference  relating  to  the  subject  in  hand,  can  be 
deduced  from  this  assertion  of  the  apostle,  it  is  favorable  to 
the  position  we  have  taken.    He  had  obeyed  God's  law,  since 
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his  conversion.  If  he  had  obeyed  the  law  of  conscience  too, 
there  was  certainly  no  discrepancy  between  them.  He  sub- 
sequently affirmed,  that  he  ^'exercised  himself  to  have  always 
a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  man." 
Would  he  have  done  this,  had  he  believed  that  the  dictates  of 
conscience  ever  contravened  the  Moral  Law?  Would  he 
have  done  this,  had  he  not  believed  that  they  never  disagree! 

This  view,  it  is  still  further  objected,  renders  the  Bible  un- 
necessary. If  the  rule  of  duty  be  found  in  the  Reason,  there 
is  no  need  of  a  special  revelation  of  God.  Will  the  objec- 
tor say  that  no  communication  from  heaven  is  needed,  except 
a  law — that  no  light  relating  to  the  objects  and  limits  of  hu- 
man existence,  the  nature  of  God^  and  the  conditions  upon 
which  he  can  be  reconciled  to  offending  man,  is  important? 
Will  he  deny  that  the  law  of  Right  itself  needs  to  be  unen- 
tombed  from  the  depths  of  the  soul,  separated  from  eveiy 
thing  else,  and  brought  with  greater  distinctness  before  the 
mind — that  it  needs  to  be  clothed  with  Divine  authority  and 
rendered  sacred  by  Divine  sanctions — that  light  is  espe- 
cially needed  relating  to  its  endlessly  diversified  applications! 

But  can  we  not,  according  to  this  theory,  it  is  asked,  reach 
heaven,  by  following  the  dictates  of  Reason  unaided  by  the  Bi- 
ble? Certainly,  we  answer,  had  the  Bible  never  fallen  within 
our  reach.  Enoch,  Abraham  and  Job  were  never  blessed  by 
its  heavenly  light,  yet  they  are  among  the  redeemed.  From 
the  fact,  that  heathen  may  be  saved  without  a  special  revela- 
tion, however,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  will  be.  Such 
a  revelation  is  requisite,  not  to  render  their  salvation  possi- 
ble, but  to  render  it  probable,  and  more  especially  certain. 

The  admission  made  above,  however,  affords  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  infidel  and  transcendentalist,  who,  repudiating 
the  Bible,  think  to  secure  a  happy  immortality,  guided  only 
by  the  star-light  of  Reason.  Enoch  and  Abraham  never  re- 
jected the  Bible.  They  availed  themselves  of  all  the  light 
within  their  reach;  so  must  all  do  who  would  follow  the  Rule 
of  Reason.  It  requires  us,  for  example,  to  do  all  we  can 
to  relieve  suffering.  This  implies  a  command  to  do  all  we 
can  to  ascertain  where  suffering  exists.  Can  wc  turn  our 
back  upon  light  relating  to  this  point,  and  at  the  same  time  fol- 
low this  rule?  No,  the  idea  is  absurd,  but  no  more  so  than  the 
idea  that  we  can  follow  Reason  and  reject  the  Bible,  Would 
he  who  claims  to  do  this,  enter  into  a  candid  examination  of 
himself,  he  would  see,  we  think,  that  he  comes  far  short  of 
conformity  to  the  Law  of  Reason.     It  requires  him  to  do  all 
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the  good  within  his  power.  Is  he  willing  honestly  to  enquire 
whether  by  becoming  a  missionary  to  instruct  the  degraded 
inhabitants  of  Tunis,  or  Algiers,  he  could  not  do  more  to  ben- 
efit his  race  than  by  living  in  ease  and  luxury  at  home?  Is 
he  willing  candidly  to  investigate  this  subject,  and  then  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  Reason?  Probably  not.  An  exam- 
ination doubtless  would  convince  him  that  he  is  covering  up 
a  deeply  dishonest  heart — that  inclination  not  reason  is  his 
guiding  star. 

This  view,  it  is  objected  finally,  makes  conscience  an  infal- 
lible guide.  In  one  sense,  we  answer,  conscience  is,  and  in 
another,  it  is  not  an  infallible  guide.  The  Divine  law,  and 
the  law  of  conscience  are  a  single  identical  principle,  requi- 
ring supreme  love  to  (Jod  and  equal  love  to  man.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible, however,  of  applications  to  all  the  exigencies  of  life. 
Some  of  its  specifications  are  written  out  in  the  Bible;  but 
in  most  cases  we  are  left  to  our  own  honest  judgments,  in  the 
use  of  all  the  Kght  falling  within  our  reach,  to  determine  the 
forms  of  duty  which  the  gieat  law  of  love  devolves  upon  us. 
Now  in  applying  this  law,  we  may  err.  From  partial  views 
of  truth,  we  may  feel  conscientiously  bound  to  take  a  course 
which  more  light  mip;ht  have  shown  to  be  injurious.  In  this 
sense;  conscience  \fi  fallible*  But  here  is  error^  not  sin.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  any  other  course  under  the  circumstances 
could  have  been  obligatory.  Left  as  we  are  to  follow  our 
own  best  judgments  in  applying  the  Law  of  Love,  we 
certainly  can  not  be  involved  in  guilt  in  doing  it.  A  conscien- 
tious sin,  then,  is  an  impossibility.  The  man  who  follows  his 
conscience  does  no  moral  wrong.  In  this  sense  conscience 
is  infallible* 

The  great  truth  which  we  have  attempted  to  elucidate 
and  establish,  leads  to  many  important  suggestions.  With 
a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  these,  we  shall  close  this  article. 

1.  No  sentiment  is  more  untrue  or  dangerous  than*that 
which  makes  Religion  and  Reason  antagonisms.  So  far  as  this 
sentiment  obtains,  men  will  reject  religion;  for  implicit  reli- 
ance on  the  decisions  of  the  Reason,  is  a  law  of  humanity 
never  tlHb  violated.  Reason  is  and  must  be  the  final 
timpire  of  appeal.  God  so  treats  it.  *'  Come  now  and  let 
us  reason  together,"  is  his  language,  meaning,  let  us  bring 
the  controversy  before  the  bar  of  Reason  and  abide  its  judg- 
ment. 

There  are  facts  of  infinite  moment  revealed  in  the  Bible, 
and  consequently  fields  opened  for  the  application  of  the  Law 
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of  Love,  which  unaided  Reason  never  would  have  discovered, 
but  there  is  nothing  therein  contrary  to  Reason.  If  there  is, 
men  must  reject  it.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  our  creeds  mani- 
festly unreasonable,  we  ought  to  expunge  it,  for  it  has  no 
counterpart  in  the  word  of  God,  We  can  not  ourselves  ever 
have  confidence  in  such  dogmas.  How  then  can  we  expect 
others  to  doit?  It  is  too  late  to  dole  out  our  absurdities  and 
comfort  ourselves  by  supposing  the  disgust  they  create  in 
men's  intelligences,' to  be  the  opposition  of  their  hearts  to  the 
truth. 

Nor  is  the  sentiment  which  divorces  Religion  and  Reason 
true.  From  eternity  they  have  been  twin  sisters  and  have 
never  fallen  out  by  the  way.  We  are  aware  that  infidels,  in 
their  crusade  against  Christianity,  have  always  claimed  Rea- 
son as  an  ally.  To  follow  Reason  is  to  reject  the  Bible, 
according  to  their  creed.  One  of  their  number  writes  a  book 
making  war  upon  the  sacred  volume  and  entitles  it  *The  age 
of  Reason.'  Infidel  France  proclaims  '•there  is  no  God' 
*'the  Bible  is  a  lie,'  "death  is  an  eternal  sleep,"  and  then  falls 
down  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Reason.  But  all  tbis  is 
founded  upon  unadulterated  puerile  error — error  which  would 
only  excite  a  smile,  were  it  not  so  intimately  connected  with 
human  destiny.  The  infidel  in  warring  against  Christianity 
wars  against  his  own  moral  nature  He  dethrones  Reason 
when  he  casts  down  the  Bible;  he  buries  both  in  a  common 
grave;  for  both  are  everlastingly  linked  together.  The  fact  of 
the  Divine  existence  is  unceasingly  echoed  from  the  depths 
of  the  soul.  The  Divine  Law  is  inscribed  with  a  pen  of 
iron  upon  the  tablets  of  the  heart.  Every  pulsation  of  man's 
inner  being  beats  responsive  to  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  What 
nameless  folly  then  to  reject  that  sacred  book,  while  pretend- 
ing to  follow  the  spontaneities  of  human  nature. 

Whatever  else  may  be  true  of  infidels,  it  is  certain  they 
ha^  never  deeply  studied  themselves.  We  would  as  soon 
believe  the  man  who  denies  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle  to  be 
greater  than  the  third,  a  good  mathematician,  as  the  man 
who  denies  the  great  facts  of  Christianity,  a  good  mental 
philosopher. 

2.  Those  who  suppose  religion  to  consist  in  involuntary 
feelings,  and  in  the  belief  of  abstract  truths — those  who  be- 
lieve it  to  be  disconnected  with  such  subjects  as  war,  tem- 
perance, slavery  and  politics,  labor  under  a  stupendous  error. 
Religion  and  right  are  identical  and  coextensive.  They  fill 
the  whole   circumference  of  human   action   and   human  ac- 
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coantability.  That  'religion  which  is  too  abstract,  refined, 
lofty,  or  circumscribed,  to  acknowledge  intimate  relationship 
with  the  reforms  of  the  age,  is  poetry,  not  religion.  The 
man  who  thinks  himself  a  Christian,  while  transgressing  the 
common  principles  of  justice,  carries  a  lie  in  his  right  hand. 

3.  The  benevolence  of  God  in  giving  man  a  law,  and 
hanging  over  it  the  dread  sanctions  of  heaven  and  hell,  is 
conspicuous  from  this  point.  His  law  was  copied  from  man's 
moral  constitution.  Its  design  is  to  protecf  his  immortal  na- 
ture. '^Do  thyself  no  harm,"  is  its  heavenly  injunction.  The 
mind  is  a  ^harp  of  a  thousand  strings."  Pattei-ped  after  the 
Uncreated  Intelligence,  it  is  "fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made."  Its  capacities  and  susceptibilities,  its  delicate  and 
awful  strings,  its  surpassing  beauty,  its  endless  duration,  fit 
it  for  companionship  with  the  Eternal  One..  This  mind 
God  would  have  rise  and  expand  forever,  with  angelic 
energy  and  in  angelic  bliss.  But  its  laws  must  be  obeyed, 
or  its  beauty  will  be  changed  to  deformity,  its  bliss  to  agony, 
its  very  existence  to  an  insufferable  evil.     It  will  become 

"  A  wandering  mass  of  hopeless  flame, 
A  pathless  comet  and  a  curse; 
The  menace  of  the  universe, 
Still  rolling  on  ^with  innate  force, 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course." 

To  prevent  such  ruin,  God,  blessed  be  his  name,  has  written 
out  its  law,  and  enjoined  obedience  by  the  amazing  sanctions 
of  a  future  worid.  Who  will  not  exclaim,  "  Just  and  right- 
eous are  thy  ways,  thou  king  of  saints  I" 

4.  Our  subject  presents  the  religion  of  Christ  in  an  inter- 
esting aspect.  *  His  commands  are  not  grievous'  nor  arbi- 
trary. Religion  is  not  gloomy,  unnatural,  ghostly.  It  is  health 
in  the  soul.  While  impenitence  is  disease  and  derangement, 
among  the  mind's  faculties,  Religion  is  blessed,  deep,  in- 
finite harmony.  The  one  is  a  transgression,  the  other  an  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  spiritual  Itfe.  The  question  the  gospel 
propounds  to  the  wretched,  unhappy  sinner  is  this — ''  Wilt 
thou  be  made  whole,'  *  wilt  thou  have  the  life  streams  of  im- 
mortal health  coursing  through  the  channels  of  thy  soul^' 

5.  Christianity  is  from  God.  The  Moral  Law  is  the  echo 
of  man's  moral  nature,  and  must  be  the  offspring  of  the  same 
parent.  It  is  the  corner  stone  of  the  Christian  edifice,  and 
as  it  was  laid  by  our  Creator,  we  may  safely  repose  in  the 
fact  that  the  whole  super-structure  is  his  handy  work.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  religion  for  man.    While  every  other  system 
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is  unnatural  and  exotic,  it  is  just  what  be  needs.  It  reaches 
down  into  the  depths  of  his  wants,  and  with  a  soothing,  heav- 
enly hand,  heals  all  his  souPs  maladies.  ^Great  peace  have 
they  that  love  thy  Law,  and  nothing  shall  offend  them."  It 
can  say, 

**Come  ye  disconsolate  where  e'er  ye  languish, 
Come  to  the  mercy  seat,  fervently  kneel, 
Here  bring  your  wounded  hearts,  here  tell  yourangiiish, 
£arth  has  no  sorrows  which  heaven  can  not  heal." 

Or  in  the  more  melting  language  otjtlmSon  of  God  it  ex- 
claims, ^^  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  m^ltH^Ty  and  heavy  la- 
den and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Christianity,  reader,  is  found- 
ed upon  a  rock. 


ARTICLE  LVIII. 

Rom.  Vii:  14— 25— Not  Christian  Experience. 

Br  Rby.  Edward  Wkkd, 
Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Patterson,  N,  J. 

The  most  important  inquiry  suggested  by  reading  this  pas- 
«age  is,  whether  the  state  of  mind  here  described  is  that  of  a 
Christian,  in  the  exercise  of  pure  Evangelical  faith,  or  that 
of  a  convicted  sinner,  seeking  sanctification,  or  deliverance 
from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin,  by  the  Law  ? 

This  question  has  agitated  the  Christian  World  some  four- 
teen hundred  years.  On  each  side  of  it,  have  been  array- 
ed 6ome  of  the  ablest  biblical  scholars,  and  some  of  the 
best  and  purest  of  men.  Unlike  that  of  many  other  religious 
questions,  which  have  agitated  the  church  equally  long,  and 
which  havie  been  even  more  warmly  contested,  this  is  one  of 
the  highest  practical  moment.  It  respects  the  standard  of  Kvan- 
gelical  piety,  and  consequently  the  purity  and  efficiency  of 
the  chiistian  church.  Indeed  it  involves  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  salvation  of  a  multitude  of  the  professed  disciples 
of  Christ  It  is  this  view  of  the  matter,  which  has  led  the 
writer  to  present  his  convictions  and  reasonings  upon  the 
subject,  and  not,  either  the  love  or  desire  of.  controversy^ 
Upon  a  very  little  reflection,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  dif- 
ference of  view  between  the  parties  in  this  controversy,  is 
radical — pertaining  not  to  the  meaning  of  a  few  terms,  or 
phrases,  but  to  the  whole  state  described.  The  one  class  of  ^ 
interpreters  take  the  ground,  that  the  description  here  giv- 
en is  an  accurate  map,  or  picture  of  the  regenerate  heart; 
whilst  the  other  class  deny  that  it  applies  to  christian  char- 
acter at  all.  They  aver,  that  the  state  of  mind  here  portray, 
cd  differs  wholly  from  that  of  believers,  who  have  received 
the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  they  cry  "  ^Wa,  Faiher,'^^ 

We  arc  aware  that  some  have  attempted  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  these  extremes.  The  attempt  however  in 
our  estimation  has  been  wholly  unsuccessful.  The  passage, 
as  we  understand  it,  does  not  describe,  either  a  low,  or  high 
form  of  Christian  experience.  The  portrait  is  neither  that 
of  a  babe  in  Chrisl,  nor  of  the  man  who  has  arrived  at  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ ;  but  it  is  that 
15 
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of  the  convicted  sinner,  struggling  by  his  own  unaided  powers, 
from  legal  considerations  alone,  to  deliver  himself  from  ^^the 
gall  of  bitterness,  and  the  bonds  of  iniquity.'^  It  may  be, 
and  undoubtedly  is  true,  that  the  back-sUdden  christian,  who 
has  fallen  from  the  evangelical  state  of  faith^  into  the  slough 
of  legality,  has  an  experience  like  to  the  one  here  described. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  experience  of  a  back- 
slider is  not  christian  eocperience,  Unljess  his  backslidings  are 
healed  he  will  be  lost. 

In  substantiating  our  view  of  the  subject,  we  will  in  the 
first  place,  pi esent  and  answer  the  argunients  usually  relied 
upon  to  establish  the  other  side  of  the  question.  These  may 
all  be  reduced  to  three. 

1.  The  apostle  throughout  the  whole  passage  speaks  in  the 
present  lense — therefore,  it  is  said,  it  may  be  legitimately  and 
fairly  inferred,  that  he  describes  the  state  of  mind  which  he 
possessed  when  he  wrote  it 

2.  It  is  alleged,  that  many  of  the  terms  which  are  used  in 
the  description  are  applicable  only  to  the  renewed  heart 

3.  It  is  said,  that  the  itate  of  mind  here  described  accords 
with  the  common,  if  not  with  the  universal  experience  of 
christians. 

We  begin  with  the  first  of  these  arguments,  which  is  the 
inference  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  present  tense  in  the  pas- 
sage, that  the  apostle  describes  the  state  of  mind,  which  he 
possessed  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  If  this  inference 
is  correct,  i";  conclusively  and  forever  settles  the  question.  For 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  apostle  Paul,  when  he  wrote 
this  epistle,  was  possessed  of  a  high  matured  christian  char- 
acter. As  to  when  and  where  this  epistle  was  written,  there 
is  very  little  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  generally  believed, 
and  on  good  evidence,  that  it  was  written  at  Corinth,  in  the 
latter  part  of  A.  D.,  57,  or  the  fore  part  of  A.  D.,  58.  At 
this  time  the  apostle  had  passed  some' twenty  years  in  the 
minstry — had  performed  with  great  success  three  missiona- 
ry tours  through  Asia  Minor,  and  was  near  the  completioa 
of  his  second  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia.  More  than  fourteen 
years  before,  he  had  experienced  that  glorious  vision,  descri- 
bed 2  Cor.  12:  1,  in  which,  he  was  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven,  the  paradise  of  God,  and  heard  unspeakable  words. 
It  was  also  but  a  few  weeks  after  his  long  and  successful  lar 
bors  at  Ephesus,  in  reference  to  which,  he  could  say,  he  had 
not"  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,"  and  that 
he  was  ''•  clear  from  the  blood  of  all  men." 
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If  any  one  should  wish  to  examine  the  proof,  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  writing  the  epistle,  they  may  compare  the 
following  passages: 

1.  As  to  the  time— Rom.  15:  18,  19,  23—27.  Acts  19: 
21;  20:  22;  24:  17-  1  Cor.  16:  1,  2.  2  Cor.,  8:  1;  9:  1, 
2,12. 

2.  As  to  the  place  of  writing.  Rom.  16:  23.  1  Cor.,  1:  14. 
Acts  19:    22.    2  Tim.,  4:  20. 

That  the  apostle  was  not  in  a  backslidden  state  of  mind  at 
the  tinoeof  writing,  the  whole  epistle  bears  ample  testimony. 
Not  relying  however  on  a  general  vague  statement  we  will 
adduce  a  few  passages  to  show,  that  his  mind  at  the  time  was 
in  the  full  fervor  of  gospel  love.  I.  Chap.  9:  9 — 16.  '^For 
God  is  my  witness,  whom  I  serve  with  my  spirit  in  the  gos- 
pel of  his  Son,  that  without  ceasing  I  make  mention  of  you 
rfways  in  my  prayers,  making  request  (if  by  any  means  now 
at  length  I  might  have  a  prosperous  journey  by  the  will  of 
God)  to  come  unto  you.  For  I  long  to  see  you,  that  I  may 
impart  unto  you  some  spiritual  gift,  to  the  end  you  may  be 
established;  that  is,  that  I  may  be  comforted  together  with 
you,  by  the  mutual  faith  both  of  you  and  me.  Now  I  would 
not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  that  oftentimes  I  purposed 
to  come  unto  you,  (but  was  let  hitherto,)  that  I  might  have 
some  fruit  among  you,  even  as  amone:  other  Gentiles.  I  am  a 
debtor  both  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  Barbarians,  both  to  the  wise 
and  the  unwise;  so,  as  much  as  in  me  is, I  am  ready  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  you  that  are  at  Rome  also.  For  I  am  not  asha- 
med of  the  gospel  of  Christ." 

Who  can  attentively  read  this  passage  without  realizing, 
that  it  is  the  language  of  a  triumphant  faith  and  love,  of  one 
who  was  6lled  with  a  burning  zeal,  to  communicate  to  others 
what  his  own  mind  saw,  and  his  own  soul  was  experien- 
cing? 

We  quote  next,  Chapt  9:  1 — 3  "  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ; 
I  lie  not;  my  conscience  bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in 
my  heart.  For  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  acursed  from 
Christ,  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh." 
Here  is  a  three-fold  testimony,  that  the  apostle  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fullness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  at  the 
time  he  wrote. 

1.  What  he  utters,  he  affirms,  was  done  in  Christ,  that  is,^ 
he  did  it  feeling  his  union  and  communion  with  Christ,  hav- 
ing the  very  spirit  and  temper  of  his  heavenly  master. 
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3.  That  he  is  not  mistaken  as  to  the  state,  he  declares  him* 
self  to  be  in,  he  asserts  that  his  conscience  under  the  enlight- 
ning  and  guiding  influence  of  the  Holj  Ghost,  bears  him  full 
and  clear  testimony. 

3.  The  spirit  he  possessed,  was  the  very  spirit  of  the  great 
head  of  the  church,  who  voluntarily  took  the  sinner's  place, 
and  ^''  sufferred  the  just  for  the  unjust."  He  could  wish,  that 
the  penal  evil  threatened  against  sin,  might  be  inflicted  upon 
his  own  soul,  if  by  thus  suffering,  he  could  be  instrumental  of 
saving  his  Jewish  brethren.  Such  disinterested  love,  such 
heavenly  compassion  is  never  possessed,  nor  felt  by  any  one, 
who  is  not  in  full  and  sweet  communion  with  his  Lord  and 
Redeemer. 

The  last  passage  we  adduce  upon  this  point,  is  Chapt. 
15:  9.  '^And  I  am  sure  that  when  I  come  to  you,  1 
shall  come  in  the  fullness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ."  No  one  in  a  back-slidden  state  would  make  such  a 
declaration,  without  being  guilty  of  the  highest  presumption. 
These  passages,  together  with  the  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of 
the  epistle,  show  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  Apos- 
tle, at  the  time  of  his  writing  the  epistle,  was  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  evangelical  piety.  Hence  we  affirm  that  if  thii 
present-tense  argument  is  valid,  it  conclusively  and  for  ever 
settles  the  question.  The  passage,  in  question,  is  not  only  des- 
criptive of  christian  experience,  but  also  of  a  very  high  form 
of  the  same;  for  no  one  probably,  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
assert,  that  Paul  at  this  time  was  a  mere  driveler  in  piety, 
that  he  was  still  wrapped  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  chris- 
tian baby-hood.  Here  let  us  remark  in  passing,  that  this  view 
of  the  subject,  entirely  cuts  off  those,  who  would  rest  at  the 
half  way  house,  upon  this  question,  who  tell  us,  that  though 
the  passage  is  not  a  delineation  of  the  highest  state  of  chris- 
tian experience,  still  it  is,  of  a  low  form  of  it.  Of  such, 
we  would  ask,  what  becomes  then  of  your  present-tense  ar- 
gument ?  Do  you  maintain  that  Paul  was  in  a  low  state  of 
Christian  enjoyment,  when  he  wrote  the  epistle.  If  not,  then 
this  low  form  of  Christian  experience  was  not  his  at  the  time 
of  writing,  and  the  present-tense  argument  by  your  own  in- 
terpretration,  is  cast  aside.  The  passage  then,  if  it  is  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Apostle's  spiritual  state,  at  the  time  it  was  written, 
is  not  only  descriptive  of  Christian  character,  but  also  of  that 
character  in  its  maturity.'  It  contains,  not  only  the  outline  of 
the  inheritance  conferred  upon  the  disciple  of  Christ,  while 
here  upon  earth,  but  also,  the  delineation  of  the  fullness  of  his 
possessions.  > 
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Having  thus  stated  what  this  argument,  if  valid,  proves, 
let  us,  in  the  next  place,  examine  its  validity.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  an  argument  carrying  with  it,  such  impor- 
tant consequences,  should  be  well  founded.  It  ought  to  stand 
upon  an  impregnable  basis.  Does  this  stand  upon  such  a  basis  ^ 
Is  it  an  uncommon  thing  for  speakers,  or  writers  of  any  age 
ornation,  when  personating  a  great  principle  or  fact,  to  use 
the  present  tense,  when  at  the  same  time,  it  is  well  understood, 
that  the  description  given,  is  not  a  delineation  of  their  pres- 
ent state  or  character  ?  Take  a  familiar  example.  Often  is 
an  orthodox  clergyman,  in  leading  the  worship  of  the  congre- 
gation, heard  to  use,  in  his  prayer,  language  like  the  follow- 
ing :  ^  We  are  all  sinners,  we  have  gone  out  of  the  way.  In 
us  there  is  no  worth,  or  worthiness.  We  are  altogether  pol- 
luted— from  the  crown  of  our  head  to  the  sole  of  our  feet,  there 
is  no  soundness."  In  such  a  case,  are  we  to  understand,  that 
he  means  to  affirm,  that  this  is  the  then  state  of  all  present, 
comprehending  both  the  converted,  and  the  unconverted  ?  Or 
does  he  mean  to  say  that  aside  from  divine  grace,  and  the  re- 
newing and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  spirit,  this  is  the  nat- 
ural state  of  all?  Undoubtedly  the  latter  is  the  fair,  and  only 
legitimate  construction  of  his  words.  To  say  that  those,  who 
are  regenerated  and  walking  under  the  Spirit's  guidance,  are 
altogether  polluted,  that  in  them  is  no  moral  soundness^  would 
be  manifestly  absurd.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  saying, 
that  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying  power  of  the  Spirit, 
when  fully  exerted  upon  the  soul,  produces  in  it,  no  moral 
change. 

Again,  when  the  Apostle  James,  speaking  of  the  tongue, 
affirms,  that  '•'therewith  bless  we  God,  even  the  Fath- 
er, and  therewith  curse  we  men,  who  are  made  after  the 
similitude  of  God,"  would  it  be  legitimate  to  infer,  that 
because  he  uses  the  present  tense,  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  cursing  his  fellow  men  ?  Such 
an  inference  all  would  pronounce  the  height  of  absurdity. — 
Still  farther,  when  the  Apostle  Paul  writing  to  Timothy 
declares,  *^  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation, that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners  ;  of  whom  I  am  chiefj^  because  he  uses  the  present 
tense,  are  we  to  understand,  that  he  meant  to  assert,  that  at 
the  time  of  writing,  he  was  not  only  an  actual  sinner,  but  also 
in  rebellion  and  opposition  0/  heart  to  God^  he  was  ahead,  or 
took  the  lead  of  all  other  sinners  ?  Horrible  conclusion! — 
Who  is  hardy  enough  to  maintain  it  ?  If  the  above  reason- 
15* 
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ing  is  correct,  and  if  the  illustrations  adduced  are  to  the  point, 
then  it  follows,  that  the  simple  fact  of  the  use  of  the  present 
tense  in  the  passage  under  consideration  does  not  prove  it  to 
be  descriptive  of  the  then  state  of  the  Apostle's  mind.  There 
»  must  be  other  reasons  conjoined  with  it,  in  order  to  establish 
such  a  conclusion.     Is  there  any  thing  in  the  context  which 
demands  such  a  construction  ?    Let  us  see.     In    the  seventh 
verse  of  our  chapter,  the  Apostle  commenced  illustrating  the 
effect  of  naked  law,  upon  the  depraved  human  heart   by  an 
appeal  to  his  own  experience,  or  in  other  words,  according  to 
a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  (see  i  Cor.  13:  1-3,  11;  Phil. 
3  :  4-12,  &c.,)  he  impersonates  a  great  and  universal  truth.— 
Pursuing  his   description,  in  the  eleventh  verse,  he   asserts, 
that  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  law,  had  both  deceived  and 
slain  him.    In  the  next  verse  be  proclaims  the  perfect  holiness 
of  the  law,  ^nd  then  in  the   thirteenth,  states,  and  explains 
the  seeming  paradox  involved  in  these   two  declarations. — 
^^  Was  then,''  exclaims  he  "  that  which  is   good,  made  death 
unto  me  1    By  no  means.     But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin, 
working  death  in  me   by  that  which  is  good,  that  sin  by  the 
commandment  might  become  exceeding  sinful."     The  subse- 
quent part  of  the  chapter  is  an  illustration  or  rather  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  commandment,  or  law  conn- 
ing in  collision   with  the  depraved  heart,  developes  the  extent 
and  strength  of  its  opposition  to  holiness.     li   is   introduced 
by  what  Prof.  Stuart  denominates,^  gar  illustrantis  et  confer* 
manti§.     "  For,"  says  the  apostle,   ^^  we  know  that  the^  law  is 
spiritual,  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin."     When  ?     How  ? 
In  his  natural,  unregenerate  state,  destitute  of,  and  undeliv- 
ered by  grace.     Here  let  it  be  observed  that  in  the  first  clause 
of  the  verse,  there  was  a  necessity  for  changing  the  tense* — 
The  apostle  could  not  have   said,  '^  We  know  that  the  law 
was  spiritual."     Such  a  declaration  would  have  implied,  eith- 
er, that  the  law  itself  had  ceased  to  exist,  or  that   it  had  lost 
its  spirituality.     In  all  the  previous  descriptions,  the  law  had 
been  so  referred  to,  that  the  past  tense  could  be  appropriately 
used,  but  as  now  referred  to,  it  could  not  be  so  used.     Having 
thus  changed  the  tense  in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse,  noth- 
ing was  more  natural,  than  for  a  lively,  forcible  writer  Bke 
Paul,  to  make  a  corresponding  change  in  the  latter  clause,  and 
having  begun  with  the  figurative  use  of  the  tense,  it  was 
equally  natural,  and  according  to  rhetorical  rule,  to  continwe 
it  through  the  whole  description. 
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In  the  above  argument  our  simple  aim  has  been  to  sho^ 
that  the  use  of  the  present  tense  docs  not  necessarily  prove 
that  the  passage  is  descriptive  of  the  Apostle's  spiritual  state 
at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  Neither  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage, nor  the  subject  matter,  nor  the  context,  absolutelj 
demand  such  an  interpretation.  If  sucK  a  construction  is  not 
necessarily,  or  absolutelj  demanded,  it  may  not  be  demanded 
at  all.  Farther  if  not  absolutely  demanded,  it  may  be  an  ut- 
ter perversion  of  the  truth.  Hence  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  use  of  the  present  tense  is  wholly  inconclusive,  and  estab- 
lishes nothing. 

We  do  not  however,  intend  to  rest  with  simply  invalidating 
this  argument.  We  will  now  proceed  to  prove,  that  the  state 
of  mind,  here  described,  could  not  have  been  the  apostle'i 
slate,  at  the  time,  when  he  penned  the  passage.  It  is  a  good 
rule  of  interpretation,  and  especially  applicable  to  the  inspir- 
ed writers,  never  to  make  the  statements  of  an  author  to  con- 
flict with  each  other,  unless  the  usus  loquendi^  or  the  laws  of 
language  absolutely  require  it.  Now  we  assert  that  the  inter- 
pretation which  makes  this  passage  descriptive  of  Christian 
character,  directly  conflicts  with  all  that  the  apostle  else- 
where declares  of  himself  as  a  Christian.  In  proof  of  this, 
let  us  analyze  the  state  of  mind,  here  described,  and  compare 
it  with  other  declarations  of  the  apostle  in  reference  to  his 
character,  and  experience  as  a  Christian.  There  are  five 
distinct  and  prominent  characteristics  portrayed  in  the  passage. 

1.  It  is  a  carnal,  as  opposed  to  a  spiritual  state.  **/  am 
camai^^ 

2.  It  is  a  state  of  bondage  and  captivity  as  opposed  to 
spiritual  liberty.     *^  Sold  under  sin. 

3.  It  is  a  state  abhorrent  to  the  conscience,  and  at  which, 
the  whole  moral  man  revolts.  "What  I  do,  I  allow  not:  but 
what  1  haie^  that  I  da." 

4.  It  is  a  state  of  moral  helplessness.  "For  to  will  is 
present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  I 
find  not." 

6.  It  is  a  state  of  great  spiritual  misery  and  wretchedness. 
*K)  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  jleath?" 

Resurveying  this  analysis,  one  can  scarcely  refrain  from  invol- 
uatarily  exclaiming.  Is  this  all  that  the  grace  of  God  t>roposes  to 
do  for  man  on  earth  ?  Does  regeneration  leave  the  soul  in  a  car- 
nal state,  sin's  captive,  the  abhorrence  of  reason,  impotent  to 
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good,  and  as  miserable  as  the  death  agony  can  nnake  it?  Is  this 
destroying  the  works  of  the  devil,  binding  the  strong  man  armed, 
opening  in  the  heart  the  fountain  of  salvation  that  wells 
forth  the  perennial  streams  of  eternal  life?  Is  it  giving  rest 
to  weary,  way-worn  souls,  healing  the  broken-hearted,  and 
setting  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised?  Do  these  carnal, 
manacled,  helpless,  wretched  slaves  of  sin  constitute  that 
^*chosen  generation,'"  that  ^'royal  priesthood,"  that  '^^holy  na- 
tion," that  "peculiar  people,"  who  are  to  show  forth  ^his 
praises,  who  called  them  6ut  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous 
light?"  Our  soul  sickens  at  such  an  obscuration  of  the  glo- 
rious gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  We  proceed  now  to  our 
argument.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  Paul  at  the  time 
of  writing  our  epistle,  was  a  mature  christian,  in  the  full  ex- 
ercise  of  the  evangelical  spirit  and  graces. 

1.  We  asserf  that  there  is  no  scriptural  sense  in  which 
such  a  man  can  be  said  to  be  carnal.  There  arc  but  two  ca- 
ses in  which  the  scriptures  apply  this  term  to  the  spiritual 
state  of  men.  One  is,  when  they  are  in  the  flesh;  (See  Ro- 
mans 7:  5;  8:  9,  first  clause:)  in  their  impenitent  and  unre- 
generate  state,  given  up  to  self-gratification,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  lust,  the  appetites  and  passions.  (See  Romans 
8:  5—8,  13;  Gal.  5:  19—21.  The  other  is,  when.they  pro- 
fess to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  but  in  their  lives  and  con- 
versation do  not  manifest  the  light,  spirit,  and  power  of  the 
gospel.  (See  I  Cor.  3:  1 — 4.)  Was  Paul  in  either  of  these 
senses  carnal?  If  not,  in  what  sense  was  he  carnal?  Will 
some  one  answer?  He  declares  Gal.  6:  20,  that  by  the  cross 
of  Christ  he  is  crucified  unto  the  world,  and  the  world  unto 
him.  What  does  he  mean  here  by  the  world?  Certainly 
not  the  circumambient  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  and 
breathe,  nor  the  mountain's  height  and  the  ocean's  depth, 
nor  the  fountains  and  rivers  of  water — the  hills  and  valleys 
of  earth,  clad  in  their  beautiful  vesture,  and  teeming  with 
their  myriads  of  animated  forms.  In  no  such  sense  as  this, 
does  man  need  to  be  crucified  to  the  world.  This  is  nature 
with  open  volume  standing,  to  be  read  and  known  of  all  men. 
It  does  however  mean  the  pursuits,  lusts,  passions  and  motives 
of  that  selfish  world,  in  which  ungodly  men  live,  move,  and 
have  their  being,  and  which  the  apostle  John  has  so  graphi- 
cally described.  "For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  is  not  of  the 
Father,  but  is  of  the  world."  If  a  man  be  wholly  dead  to 
these  and  they  to  him  so  that  they  seldom  tempt^  and  never 
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rule  him^  in  what  sense,  can  it  be  said  that  he  is  carnal? 
Again,  Gal.  2:  20,  the  apostle  declares  that  he  is  crucified  with 
Christ,  that  nevertheless  he  lives,  yet  not  he,  but  Christ  lives 
in  him.  How  did  Christ  live  in  him?  The  answer  is  obvious: 
as  in  other  believers  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Bat  in  Romans  8:  9,  it  is  asserted  that  those  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  God  dwells  are  not  in  the  flesh;  that  is,  they  are 
not  carnal.  Here  then  is  double  proof  that  Paul  was  not 
carnal.  In  leaving  this  point,  we  have  a  request  (o  make  of 
those  who  may  hereafter  insist  that  the  passage  under  consid- 
eration is  Christian  experience,  that  they  will  please  tell  us, 
in  what  sense,  in  his  mature  christian  state,  the  world  cruci- 
fied to  him,  and  he  to  it,  and  Christ  dwelling  in  him,  Paul 
was  carnal. 

2.  Was  the  apostle,  when  he  wrote,  in  spiritual  bondage — 
Sin's  captive  and  slave?  All  that  has  been  said  under  the 
other  head  goes  to  prove  his  emancipation  from  the  service 
of  sin.  If  a  man  is  not  carnal^  but  spiritual^  if  Christ  lives 
in  him,  and  his  life  is  a  life  of  faith,  how  can  it  be  said,  that 
such  an  one  is  a  slave  to  sint  But  Paul  tells  us  in  the  passa- 
ges quoted  above  that  he  lived  thus,  and  therefore  it  is  mani- 
fest that  he  was  not  sin's  captive  or  slave.  Sin  never  rules 
over  man,  except  through  what  is  denonrtinated  in  the  scrip- 
tares  ^/Ae  Jlesh,^^ 

In  I  Cor.  9:  26,  27,  he  declares  to  his  Corinthian  brethren, 
"I  therefore  so  run^  not  as  uncertainly^  so  fight  /,  not  as  one  that 
beateth  the  air^  but  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into 
subjection,  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  prrached  to 
others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away."  This  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  a  cringing  manacled  slave,  but  it  is  the  voice  of  a 
conqueror,  who  walks  the  field  of  battle  in  triumph.  Mark, 
he  does  not  say  I  ought  to  keep  my  l)ody  under,  I  endeavor  to 
do  it,  but  /  (/o  iV.  Again,  what  does  body  mean  here.  Un- 
doabtedly  the  whole  man.  By  a  figure  of  syncrdoc  he,  wliich 
is  very  common  in  the  Scriptures,  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole. 
See  the  same  use  of  the  term  body,  Rom.  12:  1.  It  would 
be  a  strange  interpretation  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  yf^ould 
be  very  busy  in  subduing  those  propensities  more  immediate- 
ly connected  with  the  bodily  organs,  while  he  neglected  the 
more  subtle  and  deadly  ones,  having  their  lodgement  in  the 
spirit  Add  to  all  this  his  declaration,  Rom.  8:  2,  '^  For  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,"  and  the  proof  is  complete 
that  Paul,  in  his  christian  state  was  neither  the  captive  nor 
the  slave  of  sin. 
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3.  Did  the  apostle  live  in  a  state  of  miDd  at  which  his 
conscience  continually  revolted,  so  that  what  he  did  he  al- 
lowed not,  but  even  that  which  he  hated,  he  performed?  Let 
the  following  passages  be  compared  with  the  statement 
of  Romans  7:  15,  and  see  if  it  be  possible  to  harmonize 
them  with  it,  on  the  ground  that  they  describe  the  same  state 
of  mind* 

Acts  23:  1;  ^^And  Paul  earnestly  beholding  the  council 
said.  Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience 
before  God  until  this  day."  24:  26;  ^^  And  herein  do  I  ex- 
ercise myself  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence  to- 
wards God  and  man."  2  Cor.  1:  12;  ^^  For  our  rejoicing  is 
this,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom^  hut  by  the  grace  of 
God  we  have  had  our  conversation  in  the  world,  and  more 
abundantly  toward  you."  In  these  passages  three  things  are 
affirmed,  which  if  true,  utterly  preclude  the  idea  of  a  man,  in 
whom  they  all  meet,  living  in  a  condemned  state — his  reason 
and  his  doings  being  constantly  at  war  with  each  other. 

1.  He  declares  that  he  had  lived,  and  was  living  in  all  good 
conscience  before  God, 

2.  That  it  was  his  practice  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  towards  God  and  man.  The  word  translated  exer- 
cise in  the  second  verse  quoted,  means  to  do  or  pnjcticc, 
rather  than  to  try  or  endeavor.  Perhaps  our  word  train  would 
more  exactly  express  the  idea. 

3.  In  the  strongest  language  possible,  he  declares  that  his  con- 
science testifies  to  the  perfect  probity  and  godliness  of  his  life. 

(1.)  Their  walk  was  in  the  simplicity  or  integrity,  and  the 
sincerity  or  purity  (for  the  word  means  this,  see  Robinson's 
Lexicon.)  of  God;  that  is,  as  we  understand  it,  in  that  integ- 
rity and  purity  which  God  by  his  Spirit  has  imparted  to,  or 
begotten  in  us,  as  opposed  to  these  qualities  as  the  mere  re- 
sults of  nature,  constitutional  bias,  habit,  or  impulse. 

(2.)  "Not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God." 
This  may  refer  to  the  standard  of  the  integrity  and  purity 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause,  and  then  its  meaning 
will  be,  not  that  measure  of  integrity  and  purity  dictated  by 
man's  unaided  understanding,  but  that  measure  supernatu- 
rally  revealed  to  the  mind  by  the  divine  Spirit.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  refer  to  the  term  conversation;  then  the  mean- 
ing will  be  that  in  all  they  did,  they  were  supernaturally  di- 
rected and  governed,  instead  of  being  led  by  the  simple  light 
of  their  own  intellects,  unillumined  by  the  divine  presence* 
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The  term  usually  translated  conversation^  in  our  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  all  are  aware,  in  the  original  relates  to 
the  whole  course,  or  conduct  of  the  individual^  and  iy>t  sim- 
ply to  his  converse  with  his  fellow  men.  Fleshlj  also  is  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  that  which  is  the  mere  product  of 
nature,  and  grace  that  which  is  super  naturally  communi- 
cated. For  example,  see  Matthew  16:  17.  ^'And  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar- 
Jona:  for  Jlesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  The  simple  import  of  this 
is,  that  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  '^  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living 
God"  had  not  been  communicated  unto  Peter  through  the 
ordinary  natural  channels,  but  by  direct  divine  revelation. 
The  point  of  his  blessedness  was  not  the  knowledge  that  he 
had,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  but  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  received  that  knowledge,  and  the  proof  that  it  affords 
that  bis  spirit  had  come  into  direct  communication  with  the 
living  God.  To  be  a  fleshly  and  a  natural  man  is  the  same 
thing.  To  be  a  spiritual  man,  and  a  man  of  grace  is  the 
same  thing  also.  In  this  light  of  the  subject,  let  us  para- 
phrase our  text.  For  our  glorying  is  this,  the  testimony  of 
oor  conscience,  that  we  have  lived  and  walked  in  this  world, 
in  the  integrity  and  purity  of  heart  which  God  imparts  unto 
the  soul,  and  have  been  directed  in  our  measures  and  doings, 
not  by  the  wisdom  of  mere  human  ingenuity,  but  by  that 
wisdom  which  the  Divine  favor  bestows  through  illumination 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Could  any  man's  conscience  testify  thus, 
whilst  he  was  uniformly  doing  that  which  he  disapproved, 
and  even  abhorred?  We  will  only  add  upon  this  point  that 
the  apostle  Paul  uniformly  taught,  that  the  state  of  mind^ 
which  in  these  verses  he  asserts  himself  to  have  lived  in,  was 
the  only  true  evangelical  state.  In  1  Tim.  1 :  5,  19,  he  says^ 
^^Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  out  of  a  pure 
hearty  and  of  a  good  conscience^  and  of  faith  unfeigned,'*^  19th 
I  verse — ••'  Holding  faith,  and  a  good  conscience^  which  some 
having  put  away,  concerning  faith  have  made  shipwreck." 
Now  who  does  not  see  that  the  view  here  set  forth  directly 
Conflicts  with  the  interpretation,  that  makes  Rom.  7:  15^ 
descriptive  of  the  apostle's  christian  state.  They  are  palpa^ 
t/e  opposites. 
4  Was  Paul  as  a  christian  morally  helpless?  In  Rom.  7: 
8, 19,  in  the  character  which  he  personates  he  declares,  *'To 
rill  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is 
poA^  I  find  not    For  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not:  but 
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the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  ''If  this  be  applied  to 
him  in  his  christian  character,  it  directly  conflicts  with  all  the 
other  statements  mudc  upon  (his  point,  in  reference  to  him 
as  a  chWatian.  Phil.  4:11 — 13.  ^^I  have  learned,"  says  he,  "in 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.  I  know  both 
how  to  be  abasL'J,  and  I  know  how  to  abound,  every  where  and 
in  all  things,  1  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry, 
both  to  abound  and  to  sutfbr  need.  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  who  strongtheneth  mc."  Surely  here  is  a  manifestation 
of  some  little  moral  power;  some  degree  of  capability  of  per- 
forming as  well  as  willing.  In  1  Cor.,  6:  12,  he  is  heard  saying, 
*'A11  things  are  lawful  unto  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient; 
all  things  are  lawful  for  mc,  but  but  I  will  not  be  brought  under 
the  power  of  any.'*''  Here  too  is  the  indication  of  moral 
strength.  Cuapt.  9:  19 — '•'•For  though  I  be  free  from  all 
men,  yet  have  i  made  myself  servant  unto  all,  that  I  might 
gain  the  more."  This  is  a  most  remarkable  passage;  re- 
markable both  for  the  conception  and  realization  of  a  most 
pure  andlolty  sentiment,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  proves 
Its  possessor  to  have  been  acting  upon  the  most  exalted  prin- 
ciples of  benevolence  and  have  exercised  great  if  not  per- 
fect self-control.  He  was  conscious  that  such  was  the 
reigning  love  of  God  in  him,  that  no  man  nor  set  of  men, 
nor  all  men  together  could  either  persuade  or  force  him  to  do 
that  which  his  conscience  or  God  forbade.  In  this  respect 
he  was  free  from  all  men.  He  was  not  the  servant  of  their 
lust,  or  power.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  such  was  his  love  for 
men,  his  devotion  to  their  good,  that  he  was  voluntarily  yieldinf 
up  himself  with  his  entire  energies  in  the  most  toilsome  and  self 
denying  labors  to  promote  their  welfare.  In  this  respect,  h« 
was  the  servant  of  all  men.  Has  not  the  man  in  such  astati 
of  mind  as  this  moral  power?  Is  he  not  performing  the  gooj 
as  well  as  desiring  it.  If  not  pray  tell  us  what  moral  poweij 
and  what  good  are?  Again,in  Chapt.  10:  33  he  says,  "Evei 
as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  mine  own  profit 
but  the  profit  of  many,  that  they  may  be  saved."  The  co] 
parison  upon  this  point  might  be  extended  much  farther, 
IS  however  unnecessary.  In  the  passages  quoted,  the  apostl< 
declares  substantially,  that  such  was  his  state  of  mind,  tl 
he  was  not*  depressed  by  hunger  and  nakedness,  nor  elated  h 
fullness,  that  he  was  swayed  neither  by  the  fear  nor  thefav( 
of  men;  yet  through  love  to  thein  he  pleased  not  himself, bi 
was  wholly  devoted  to  their  good,  that  though  living  in  tl 
flesh  be  did  not  war  after  the  flesh,  but  that  he  brought  ev 
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ry  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Could 
he  declare  these  things  of  himself^  and  at  the  same  breath 
exclaim,  '•^  To  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform  that 
which  is  good  I  find  not."  I  trow  not.  There  reviains  a 
fifth  inquiry.  Was  Paul  in  his  christian  state  spiritually  * 
wretched?  That  he  endured  a  great  fight  of  outward  afflic- 
tions no  one  disputes,  that  he  s|;ied  the  tears  of  benevolent 
sorrow,  and  had  all  the  anxieties  of  a  benevolent  solicitude 
is  abundantly  evident.  But  that  his  soul  dwelt  in  a  death- 
agony  in  consequence  of  the  continued  triumph  of  sin  in  the 
heart,  who  can  believe?  All  that  has  been  said  under  the  oth- 
ther  heads  go  to  disprove  this  supposition.  If  Paul  was  not 
carnal,  not  the  slave  of  sin,  not  under  the  ban  of  his  own  con- 
science, not  morally  weak;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  he  was  spirit- 
ual, free  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  possessed  of  an  ap- 
proving conscience,  and  clothed  with  spiritual  might,  how 
could  he  cry  out,  '•'Oh  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"  The  fact  is  he  was 
not  spiritually  wretched,  contemplate  the  scene  in  the  jail  of 
Philippi.  Listen  to  the  midnight  song  of  praise  from  the 
cold,  damp,  dark  dungeon  of  that  prison.  Are  they  the  notes, 
or  words  of  sad,  wretched  hearts?  Hear  one  of  his  state- 
ments upon  this  subject,  2  Cor.,  1:  3 — 5:  ^'•Blessed  be  God, 
even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies, and  the  God  of  all  comfort;  who  comforteth  us  in  all 
our  tribulation,  that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  which 
are  in  any  trouble,  by  the  comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves 
are  comforted  of  God.  For  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
abound  in  us,  so  our  consolation,  also  aboundeth  by  Christ." 

We  will  here  rest  our  argument  under  the  first  head,  by 
simply  stating  what  we  have  proved. 

L  We  have  shown  that  there  is  nothing  either  ia  the  use 
of  language,  or  the  context  of  the  passage,  which  demands 
that  the  present  tense  should  be  literally  rather  than  figura- 
tively construed. 

2.  We  have  shown  that  in  this  instance,  a  literal  construc- 
tion would  bring  the  passage  into  direct  conflict  with  many 
other  plain  and  obvious  statements  of  the  same  writer,  and 
thus  violate  one  of  the  most  sacred  and  common-sense  can- 
ons of  interpretation.  In  conducting  this  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion it  will  be  seen,  that  we  have  gone  into  a  careful  anal- 
ysis of  the  passage,  and  instituted  a  somewhat  laborious  and 
extended  comparison  of  statements;  yet  by  no  means,  as  every 
one  familiar  with  the  apostle's  writing  will  readily  perceive, 
16 
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exhausting  the  subject;  that  is  to  say,  the  comparison,  under 
each  question  raised,  might  have  been  carried  much  farther 
with  accumulating  evidence.  We  ask  the  advocates  of  this 
present-tense  argument  to  harmonize,  if  it  be  possible,  these 
conflicting  statements.  If  it  be  not  possible,  then  let  it  be  no 
more  advaned. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  argument,  which  is,  *'That 
many  of  the  terms  used  in  the  description  are  applicable  on- 
ly to  the  renewed  mind." 

Here  we  boldly  join  issue,  and  declare  that  the  strongest 
terms  used  in  the  passage  are  not  necessarily  applicable  to 
the  regenerate  heart  We  go  farther  and  say,  as  qualified 
here,  they  are  never  so  applied  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  We 
will  begin  with  the  strongest,  ^'  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God 
after  the  inner  man!^^ 

In  this  passage,  two  words,  ^'  delight,"  and  ^*  inner  man," 
are  relied  upon   to   prove   that   the  statement  it  contains  is 
afpplicable  only  to  the   Christian.     The  first  term,  it  is  said, 
is  stronger  than  could  be  used  in  reference  to  any  impenitent 
sinner;  the  second,  it  is  said,  evidently  denotes  the  new  man. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Barnes'  comment  upon  this  verse,  presents  the 
argument  upon  this  side  of  the  question  with  as  much  force 
and  clearness  as  any  statement  that  has  been  made  upon  the 
subject.     He  says,  •'•The  word  used  here,  (sunedomaij  occurs 
no  where  else  in  the  New  Testament.     It  properly  means  to 
rejoice  with  any  one,  and  expresses  not  only  the  approbation 
of  the  understanding,  as  in  the  expression,  ''I  consent  unte 
the  law"  in  verse  16,  but   more  than  that,  it  denotes  sensible 
pleasure  in  the  heart.     It  indicates   not  only  intellectual  assent 
but  emotion — an  emotion  of  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  law,  and  this  shows  that  the  Apostle  is  not  speaking  of  an 
unregenerate  man.     Of  such   an    one   it   might  be  said  that 
his   conscience   approved    the   law;  that   his   understanding 
was  convinced  that  the  law  was  good,  but  never  did  it  occur, 
that  an  impenitent  sinner  found  emotions  of  pleasure   in  tht 
contemplation  of  the  pure  and  spiritual  law  oj   God.     If  this 
expression  can    be   applied   to   an  unrenewed  man,  there  is, 
perhaps,  not  a  single  mark  of  a  pious   mind,  which  may  not 
with  equal  propriety  be  so  applied.     It  is  the  most  obvious 
and  usual  mode  of  denoting   piety.     An  assent  to  the  divine 
law^  followed  with  emotions  of  sensible  delight  in  the  contempla- 
tion^     As  proof  and  as   parallel   passages,  he  quotes  Psalm 
119:  97;  I:  2;  19:  7—11;  Job  23:  12. 

In  what  Mr.  Barnes  says  here  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
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we  concur.     It  certainly  denotes  more  than  a  mere  intellect- 
ual assent.     It  does  express  on  the  part  of  the  inward  man 
not  only  convincement,  but  also  an  emotion  of  complacency 
—of  strongly  felt  approbation.     But  does  this  show^  as  Mr. 
Barnes  immediately  adds,  that  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  of 
Git  unrenewed  man?    Is  it  frue^  that  no  impenitent  sinner 
ever  felt  emotions  of  pleasure  ^'m  the  contemplation  of  the 
pure^  spiritual  law  of  God?    To  assert  this,  in  our  estimation, 
is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  human  consciousness,  and  shows 
great  lack  of  discrimination  and  analysis  of  the  laws  of  the 
'  human  mind.     *^Every  body  knows,  or  at  least  ought  to  know, 
that  there  is  but  one  respect,  in  which  man  is  free,  that  this 
attribute  can  be  predicated  only  of  the  executive,  willing  power 
— that  the  laws  of  our  intellectual  and  sensitive  nature  are  just 
as  fixed  and  determinate  as  the  laws  of  our  bodily  organism, 
or  as  the  laws  of  the  material  universe.     It  is  not  optional 
with  us  when  a  plain  proposition,  and  the  data  for  resolving  it 
are  placed  fully  and  clearly  before  our  minds,  to  decide  what 
shall  be  our  convictions  in  reference  to  it.    The  proposition  and 
data  once  before  our  minds,  the  convicton  follows  aside  from 
«and  independent  of  all  willing.     Could  Galileo  after  the  evi- 
dence of  the  motion  of  our  earth  and   the  heavenly  bodies 
was  clearly  before  his  mind,  have  dispossessed  himself  of  the 
conviction  which  that  evidence  had  produced  in  his  mind. 
He  could  no  more  have  done  so,  than  he  could  have  created 
the  earth  and  those  heavenly  orbs,  and  appointed  them  their 
respective  places  and   motions.     The  same  is  true  of  our 
sensibility  or  the  feeling  part  of  our  nature.     It  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  our  volition  what  sort  of  emotions,  the  contem- 
plation of  a  lovely  water-fall,  a  beautiful  landj^cape,  a  majes- 
tic mountain,  or  a  sweeping  tornado  shall  produce  in  us. 
Neither  is  it  optional  with  us  what  effect  the  morally  right, 
proper,  beautilul  and  sublime  shall  have  upon  our  moral  sensibil- 
ities. When  correlated  with  their  appropriate  objects,they  ne- 
cessarily flow  out,  and  there  is  produced  in  the  mind  not  only  a 
cold  assent  of  the  understanding,  but  also  a  feeling  or  emo- 
tion of  complacency  toward   them  which  may  very  properly 
be  termed  delight,  and  this  eflfect  is  produced  independent  of 
our  willing  or  nilling.     What  is  stated  here,  is,  and  must  be 
true  of  all  moral  beings,  whether  saints  or  sinners,  an  :els  or 
devils.     O  could  wicked  minds  destroy  their  moral  se   abili- 
ties, how  speedily  would  it  be  done?     It  would  be  the  ex- 
traction of  the  sting  of  conscience — the  destruction  of  the 
worm  that  never  dies.    It  would  quench  ninety-nine  hun- 
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dredths  of  the  flames  of  hell.    Put  this  power  within  the 
reach  of  wicked  mind^  and  there  would  he  a  universal  jubi- 
lee among  all  the  alienated  from  God.     For  then  this  moral 
sensibility  is  by  far  the  most  susceptible  part  of  man's  sensi- 
tive nature.     When  roused  by  its  correlated  object,  the  truth 
in  reference  to  moral  distinctions,  it  far  out-distances  every 
other  feeling  of  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible.    Bodi- 
ly and  intellectual  pleasures  or  pains  are  nothing  in  compari- 
son.    Now  we  ask,  if  it  is  not  a  great  practical  error  fraught 
with  the  most  direful  consequences  for  eminent  theologians 
and  teachers  of  religion  like  Mr.  Barnes  to  make  this  natural 
action  of  the  moral  sensibijty,  a  marked   evidence  of  true 
piety.     Has  mere  emotive  complacency  in  the  pure  and  the 
good,  or  emotive  displacency  or  hatred  of  sin  any  clement 
of  true  virtue  or  hoHness  in  it?     If  so,  then  all  men  are  vir- 
tuous and  holy.     For  all  men  have  therein  a  higher  or  lower 
degree.     Standing  alone,  they  are  only  proofs  that  the  light 
of  truth  is  shining  upon  the  individual's  mind-^that  the  man 
is  in  a  convicted  and  not  a  converted  state — that  the  truth  is 
blazing  upon  his  understanding  and  not  that  his  heart  or  will 
is  subdued.     IIow  we  ask,  upon  the  theory  we  are  combat- 
ing, could  that  state  of  mind  properly  termed  conviction  ever 
take  place?     This  state  of  mind,  it  is  well  known,  widely 
differs  from  conversion  on  the  one   hand,  and  from  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  impenitent  man  on  the  other.     The  convicted 
state  differs  from  the  converted  in  the  fact  that  all  the  feel- 
ings of  the  mind  are  produced  in  it  by  the  simple  and  natural  ac- 
tion of  the  truth  upon  the  moral  sensibiUties,  wholly  independ- 
ently of  the  will  and  in  t  lemsel  ves  have  no  more  moral  character 
than  the  flowing  of  the  blood  in  our  veins.    In  the  converted 
state,  there  are  not  only  these  powerful  emotions,  occasioned 
by   the  attention  being   fixed  upon  the  excellency  and  purity 
of  the  divine  law,  and   the  odiousness  of  sin,  but  the  will  is 
also  yielded   up  to  the   obedience  of  that   holy  law,  and 
through  it  the  whole  being.    The  unconvicted  state  is  that  in 
which  the  mind  may  intellectually  assent  to  all  the  truth  ap- 
prehended, the  reason  or  conscience  *' Consent  unto  the  law 
that  it  is  good,  but  the  attention  not  being  fixed  upon  it  the 
moral  sensibilities  are  but  slightly  affected.     It  is  the  state, 
not  necessarily  of  infidelity  or  scepticism,  but  of  indifference. 
Now  if  Mr.  Barnes'  view  upon  this  subject  and  that  of  those 
who  hold  with  him  be  true,  we  see  no  place  for  the  convic- 
ted state  for  the  phenomena  of  that  state  are  taken  by  them 
as  the  highest  evidence  of  the  converted  state.    This  ac- 
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coants  for  the  great  and  melancholj  &ct,  that  many,  if  not  a 
inajoritj  of  professing  Christians  in  our  evangelical  churches 
are  nothing  more  than  convicted  sinners,  dragging  them- 
selves along  in  a  hard  and  slavish  service  under  the  torturing 
lash  of  conscience.     Our  soul    weeps  over  this   state  of 
things.    How  strange  it  is,  that  men  celebrated  for  pietv, 
talent,  and  learning,  will  at  this  late  day  maintain  that  men  m 
their  natural  and  unregenerate  state  are  incapable  of  feeling 
emotive  delight,  or  complacency  in  the  pure  spirituality  of 
the  law,  and  in  the  moral  perfections  of  God?    Were  it  not 
for  these  moral  susceptibilities,  what  adaptation  would  there 
be  in  the  truth  to  convert  the  soul?    Strip  man  of  these,  and 
we  might  as  well  preach  to  the  stones  of  the  streets,  or  the 
beasts  of  the  field.    The  writer  of  this  article  is  as  distinctly 
conscious  of  having  from  his  childhood  up  experienced  what 
is  described  in  the  verse  under  consideration,  as  he  is  of  his 
existence.    He  does  not  recollect  any  period  of  his  life« 
when  he  could  not  say  that  he  delighted  in  the  law  of  God 
after  the  inward  man.    And  even  now,  he  is  often  carried 
away  to  the  highest  point  of  emotive  delight  of  which  he  is 
capable  by  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  perfections  and 
the  glorious  government  of  God  as  modified  by  the  Atone- 
ment, when  at  the  same  time,  he  is  deeply  conscious  that 
this  excitement  is  purely  natural,  and  no  more  dependent 
upon  grace  or  religion  than  though  it  had  been  produced  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  sweet  tones 
of  music,  or  the  narration  of  some  thrilling  event     How 
very  easy  it  would  be  to  convert  the  world,  and  subdue  the 
depravity  of  the  heart,  if  all  that  was  required  was  to  excite 
these  moral  susceptibilities.     In  our  whole  ministry,  we  have 
met  this  phenomenon  of  mind,  and  have  often  been  obli£;ed 
to  drive  the  deceived  soul  from  this  imposing  shelter.     We 
could  fill  volumes  with  cases  of  men,  who,  while  in  the  prac-^ 
tice  of  open  and  habitual  sin,  were  still  indulging  hopes  of 
heaven  on  the  very  ground  that  they  were  conscious  of  this 
action  of  their  moral  sensibility.    'We  doubt  not  that  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  souls  in  our  land  are  at  this 
moment  hiding  behind  this  refuge  of  lies. 

We  will  now  briefly  review  the  texts  quoted  by  Mr.  Barnes 
to  confirm  his  interpretation,  and  in  reference  to  them  we 
remark  first,  that  they  lack  an  important  quality  as  proof 
texts,  that  is,  parallelism.  Take  for  example  the  first  pas- 
sage quoted,  Ps.,  119:  97— *^0h  how  love  Ithy  law;  it  is 
my  meditation  all  the  day."  Is  it  parallel  with,  ^^  I  delight  in 
16* 
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the  la#  of  God  after  the  inward  man."  Observe  the  one  has 
no  limiting  phrase  like  the  other,  David's  delight  in  the  law 
of  God  was  not  merely  after  the  inward  man^  but  with  the 
whole  man.  His  love  was  not  simply  the  action  of  the  moral 
tmsibiliti/  but  of  the  will  also.  He  exercised  towards  it  not 
only  emotive  delight  or  complacency  but  he  was  also  prac- 
tically devoted  to  its  requirements.  The  next  passage  quoted 
is  equally  inapposite,  Ps.,  1:  2 — ^^But  he  delights  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord;  and  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and 
night."  How  does  this  good  man  "  deKght  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord  ?  ^  After  the  inward  man^^  merely?  by  a  mere  inoperative 
emotive  complacency,  or  with  a  practical  good  wiH?  Is  it  not 
strange  that  skillful  critics  should  quote  so  loosely?  These 
are  the  passages,  which  are  always  brought  forward,  and  re- 
lied upon  to  prove  that  "  delighting  in  the  law  '•^  after  the  in- 
ward man,"  is*  a  truly  religious,,  or  virtuous  affection,  and 
therefore  predicable  only  of  the  Christian.  They  prove  no 
such  thing.  The  passage  from  Job  23:  12,  is  still  less  to  the 
point.  '* Neither  have  I  gjone  back  from  the  commandment 
of  his  lips;  I  have  esteemed  the  words  of  his  mouth  naore 
than  my  necessary  food."  Does  Job  mean  here  simply  to 
saythat  he  had  felt  in  contemplating  the  words  of  his  Maker  a 
greater  and  higher  pleasure  than  he  derived  from  his  daily  food? 
The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  term  '•  Inward  man.^'' 
Mr.  Barnes  says,  ^^  It  is  used  sometimes  to  denote  the  ration- 
al man,  as  opposed  to  the  sensual,  and  sometimes  the  mind 
as  opposed  to  the  body." — ^  Hut  here,"  he  adds,  (referring to 
the  passage  under  consideration)^* It  is  evidently  used  in  op- 
position to  a  carnal  corrupt  nature,  to  the  evil  passions  and 
desires  of  the  soul  in  an  unrenewed  state,  what  is  called  else- 
where '-''  the  old  man,"  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  de- 
ceitful lusts."  The  inward  man  is  elsewhere  called  the  new 
man,  and  denotes  not  the  mere  intellect  or  conscience,  but  is 
a  personification  of  the  principle  of  action,  by  which  a  chris- 
tian is  governed,  the  new  nature,  the  holy  disposition,  tho  in- 
clination of  the  heart  that  is  renewed."  Dr.  Scott  says  '*  By 
the  inward  man"  the  apostle  must  mean  the  soul,  as  renewed 
by  divine  grace."  The  same  is  substantially  asserted  by  all 
the  commentators,  who  follow  the  Augustinean  gloss  put  upon 
this  passage.  It  is  however  a  complete  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion. Of  course,  if  ^4n  ward  man"  is  synonymous  with  ^the  new 
man"  there  can  be  no  controversy,  as  to  whether  the  apostle  is 
describing  christian  character.  The  very  use  of  this  term  set- 
tles the  question.    If  the  apostle  says,  as  this  interpretation 
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wooid  make  him  to  say,  ^^  I  delight  ir^  the  law  of  God   after 
my  renewed  natuFe,"  what  further  reasoning   could  there 
be  upon  the  subject?    But  where  is  the  proof  that  the  phrase 
'^hward  man^^  is  used  by  the  apostle  Paul,  or   any   other  of 
the  sacred  writers,  as  synonymous  with  the  regenerate,   or 
new  man?  Mr.  Barnes    says  "Here  evidently^   ^  The  inward 
nan^-^  is  put  in  opposition  to  the  carnal,  corrupt  nature,"  i&c, 
&c.  Dr.  Scott  says,  **  It  must  mean"  &c.,  &c.  Now  we  wish  to 
know  from  what  source  the  evidence  is  obtained,  which  produ- 
ces this  evidently  and  necessitates  this  must  ?  Not  a  word  of  it  is 
brought  forward  by  either  of  them.     The  whole  is  naked  as- 
sumption, round  and  unquaHfied  assertion.     The  truth  in  the 
case  is  that  the  phrase  in  question,  and  its  synonym  ^''  Inner 
mm^'^  are  used  but  three  times  in  the  New    Testament,  and 
in  every  instance   by  the   apostle  Paul,  and  as  we  think  al- 
ways in  one  clear  and  determinate  sense,  viz:  to  denote  the. 
moral  self  as  distinguished  from   the  carnal  self   or  in   other 
words,  the  moral  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  man,  as   dis- 
tinguished from  those,  that  are  merely  animal.     The  places, 
in  which  the  phrase  occurs,  are  Rom.  7:  22.     2  Cor.  4:  16. 
Eph.  3:  16.     The  first  quotation   is  the   passage   which  we 
have  under  consideration.     In  it  we  understand   the   phrase  ^ 
^' Inward  man^^io  denote  the  moral  powers  and  susceptibilities, 
or  the  conscience.     In  the  entire    passage   there   are   three 
words,  or  phrases  which  we  suppose  to  be  used  by  the  apds- 
tle   synonymously,  or   to  denote   precisely   the  same   thing* 
They  are  in  Greek,  EgOj  eso-anthropos^   nous:  in  English  '^/ 
^Inward  man,''^  "'the  mind^"*^     That  these  words  are  used  sy- 
nonymously, our  opponents  do  not  deny.  They  interpret  them 
all,   as  denoting  "  the  new  man^''  we,  the  developed  conscience. 
They  understand  the  whole   passage  as   descriptive   of  the 
christian  warfare^  we  of  the  enlightened- sinner'^ s.     They  make 
the  contrast  in  the  verse  under  consideration  between  the  new 
and  the  old  man^  the  spiritual  and  carnal  mind.     We  on    the 
contrary  understand  the  contrast  to  be  between  the  demands 
of  the  reason  or  conscience  enlightened  and  developed  by  the 
^th^  and  the  demands  of  the  carnal  lusts  ^  appetites  and  passions. 
These  latter  always   demand   gratification,   and   that   alone 
without  any  regard  to  right,  law,  duty,  or  to  any  of  the  rela- 
tions which  human    beings  sustain.     The   enlightened   con- 
science, on  the  other  hand,  demands  that  right,  or  duty  should 
be  made  paramount  to  all  things  else,  and  that  every  feeling, 

Sower,  and  susceptibility  should  be  made  subject  to  its   be- 
ests.    These  two  classes  of  powers,  and  susceptibilities,  with 
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their  respective  demands,  exist  in   all  men.    In  themselves 
alone,  they  are  pure  naturalism^  and  possess   no  moral  char- 
acter whatever,  in  the  sense  of  being  either  praise  or  blame- 
worthy.    Now  it  need  only  to  be  studied,  in  order  to  be  clear 
to  every  mind,  that  ^the  oldman^'^  as  contrasted  with  ^tfunew 
mariy^  is  not,  on  the  part  of  man,  the  mere   possession  of  an 
animal  nature  with  its  powers  and  suscepiihilities:  neither  is 
the  *' nezD  man*'^ as  contrasted  with  ^the  old^^ the  mere  posses- 
sion of  an  enlightened,  or  developed  conscience  with  its  pow- 
ers, and  susceptibilities.     But  the  "'•  old  manJ^  is  the  will  yield- 
ed up  or  subjected  to  the  animal  man,  or  in  other  words  to 
the  obedience  of  the  mere  impulses  of  nature,  the  lusts,  appe- 
tites and  passions.     The  new  man   on  the  contrary   is  the 
same  will  yielded  up  or  subjected  to  the  moral  or   spiritual 
man,  or  in  other  words   to  the   demands  of  the  conscience. 
The  change  from  one  state  to  the  other  is  regeneration,  or  be- 
ing born  again*     The  death  of  ^^  the  old  man-^^  is  not,  as  ma- 
ny suppose,  the  destruction  of  our  animal  nature,  but  the  sim- 
ple emancipation  of  the  will  from  bondage  to  it,  and  subjecting 
the  same  to  the  law,  or  demands  of  our  rational  or  spiritad 
nature.    Neither  does  entire   sinfulness,   or  total   depravity 
imply  the  annihilation  of  any  of  our  moral  powers  or  suscep- 
tibilities, or  their  demands  upon   us.     Now,   that   the  term 
*'*'  inward  man,"  in  the  text  under  consideration,  is  used  to  de- 
note the  moral  selfov  conscience  instead  of  the  moral  state  of 
the  individual,  will  be  manifest  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
context   We  will  quote  verses  21 — 23.    ^  I  find  then  a  law, 
that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.  For  I  deUght 
in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man.     But  I  see  another 
law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and 
bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  which 
is  in  my  members.''    It  is  very  manifest  that  the  2*2d  and 23d 
verses  are  epexegetical,  or  explanatory  of  the  21st.     ^  I  de- 
light in  the  law  of  God,"  &c.,  in  the  22d  verse  evidently  is  de- 
signed to  explain  what  the  apostle  meant  by,  ^^  when  I  would 
do  good,"  in  the  21st     And  ^^  the  law  in  his  members,  bring- 
ing him  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  and  death  in  the  23d 
explains  what  is  meant  by  ^^  evil  being  present  witli   him"  in 
the  21st    It  will  be  seen  also  that  ^^  the  law  of  the  mind"  in 
the  23d  verse  is  used  synonymously  with  ^^  delight  in  the  law 
of  God  after  the  inward  man"  in  the  22d,     In  reference  to 
this  23d  verse,  there  are  six  very  important  inquiries.  ^ 

I.  What  is  meant  by  the  members?  2.  Bv  the   law  of  the 
members?  Why  is  this  law  identified  with  the  law  of  sin?  4* 
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What  is  meant  hy  the   mind?  5.  By  the  law  of  the   mind? 
6.  Why  is  this  law  identified  with  the  law  of  God? 

1.  By  the  members  are  not  meant  the  bodily  organs  thus 
denominated.  It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  any  mental 
law  dwelling  in  the  eyes,  hands,  feet,  &c.  The  term  is  used  fig- 
uratively, to  denote  the  various  powers  and  susceptibilities  of 
man'sanimal  nature,  as  sustaining  an  inferior,  and  'naturally 
subjective  state  to  this  spiritual,  or  moral  nature.  The  figure 
is  very  beautiful,  and  forcible.  The  members  should  always 
serve  and  not  rule*  It  is  their  natural  posilion,  one  in  which, 
where  no  perversion  has  taken  place,  they  are  always  found. 
This  explains  Pauls  use  of  the  Ego,  or  the  I,  in  the  whole  pas- 
sage, it  denotes  the  moral  self,  that  which  constitutes  man's 
personality,  the  head,  or  body  of  the  human  soul,  and  that 
which  separates  him'  heave  n-wide  from  the  merely  animal 
creation.  It  makes  it  proper  also  to  say,  that  when  the  will  is 
subjected  to  the  law  of  the  members,  the  man  is  enslaved. 
Should  we  visit  a  ship  making  its  way  upon  the  ocean,  and 
there  find  the  captain  and  his  under  officers  driven  about,  and 
subject  to  the  common  mariners,  we  should  at  once  exclaim 
that  they  were  in  bondage,  that  the  whole  order  of  things 
was  subverted.  But  on  the  other  hand,  should  we  visit  that 
same  ship,  and  find  all  the  officers  in  their  proper  places  is- 
suing their  orders,  and  the  whole  crew  yielding  cheerful  and 
prompt  obedience,  we  should  not  think  of  there  being  any 
slavery,  or  bondage  there.  It  would  be  the  simple,  and  natu- 
ral order  of  things.  So  when  the  will  is  yielded  up  to  mem- 
bers, or  the  animal  man,  sin  reigns,  and  the  whole  man  is  in 
bondage.  But  when  the  will  is  subject  to  the  moral,  or  spir- 
itual man,  order  reigns,  «and  perfect  freedom  ensues.  It  should 
be  understood  then,  that  the  mpmbcrs  here  mean  the  mere  It/ ani- 
mal powers  and  susceptibilities  of  the  soul^  as  distinguished  from 
those  that  arc  moral  and  spiritual. 

2.  By  "^  the  law  of  the  members"  is  meant  the  demands  of 
man's  animal  nature,  which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  bare 
gratification,  without  any  reference  to  right,  or  wrong.  What 
is  the  cry  of  lust,  hunger,  thirst,  or  of  any  of  the  mere  im- 
pulses of  nature,  but  give,  give,  give? 

3.  This  law  of  the  members  is  identified  with  the  law  of 
sin,  because  it  is  the  exact  law,  or  rule  of  action,  adopted  by 
every  sinner.  It  is  sin's  sole  law,  the  fountain  of  every  abom- 
ination, and  of  all  iniquity.  No  sin,  however  heinous,  or  tri- 
vial, was  ever  committed  for  any  other  end,  than  simply  self- 
gratification.     For  this  the   assassin   points  his  dagger;  the 
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.  robber  siezcs  his  neighbor's  goods;  the  covetous  man  over- 
reaches in  his  bargains;  the  licentious  man  tramples  on  the 
law  of  chastity,  and  despots  sway  the  sceptre  of  oppression, 
and,  all    other   selfish   indulgences  are  allowed. 

4.  As  ""m/wrf  in  our  veraeis  contrasted  directly  with  "/Ac 
mpmhers^'^  it  must  denote  their  direct  opposite,  which  is  the 
rational,  moral,  or  spiritual  powers.  So  we  understand  nous 
or  the  mind  as  used  in  this  verse  and  the  25th  and  other  places 
frequently  by  the  apostle  Paul.  In  this  interpretation  Profe., 
Stewart,  Tholuck,  Dr.  Bloomfield,  and  many  other  eminent 
biblical  writers  concur. 

5.  By  ^^the.  law  of  the  mitKT^  is  meant  the  demands  of  the 
developed  or  enlightened  reason  which  always  i^,  that  right 
and  duty  should  be  made  paramount  to  all  things  else,  that  the 
gratification  of  any  of  the  susceptibilities,  or  impuUes  of  na- 
ture should  never  be  allowed  only  in  consistency  with  the 
highest,  or  universal  good. 

6.  This  law  of  the  mind  is  identified  with  the  divine  law, 
because  its  demand  is  precisely  the  same,  which  is  that  eve- 
ry act  should  flow  from  a  benevolent  heart,  or  from  a  supreme 
regard  to  the  highest  good.  This  is  the  sole  law  of  righteous- 
ness, the  demand  alike  of  the  ever,  living  God  and  of  uni- 
versal reason.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  then  it 
follows,  that  ''^the  inward  man''''  means  the  moral  and  not  ^ihe 
new  man^"*  and  its  delight  in  the  law  of  God,  the  natural  ac- 
tion of  the  moral  sensibilities  in  view  of  the  requirements  of 
the  reason  or  conscience. 

*^  Imoard  man''^  as  used  in  2  Cor,  4:  16,  is  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Barnes  himself  to  mean  man's  moral  powers,  and  sus- 
ceptibilities. In  Eph.  3:  16,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  it  is 
used  in  the  same  sense.  The  apostle  prays  that  his  Ephesian 
brethren  may  be  strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spiii:in  ^Hhe 
inner  mnn.^^  In  the  sinful  state,  '^The  inner  man''  has  no  ef- 
fective power.  It  is  captured  and  enslaved,  aud  all  that  it 
can  do  under  the  circumstances  is  to  enter  its  earnest  protest 
against  what  is*  But  when  emancipated,  it  is  instated  into 
its  own  proper  authority.  Then  its  demands  become  actual 
law,  and  its  authority  over  the  entire  being  may  continue 
ever  to  increase  in  strength,  or  in  other  words,  it  may  daily 
become  more  firmly  seated  on  its  throne.  From  the  above 
reasoning,  we  arc  fully  convinced  that  the  phrase  "delight 
in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man"  does  not  apply  to 
christian  character^  and  that  thus  to  apply  it  is  great  practical 
error,  ministering  consolation  to  thousands  of  deceived  souls. 
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There  are  two  other  expressions  which  are  said  to  be  ap- 
plicable only  to  Christian  character. 

1,  ^'-What  I hate^  that  I do.^^  J t  is  said  that  no  impenitent 
man  ever  hated  his  own  doings.  We  reply  that  hate  here  is 
evidently  used  in  its  emotive,  and  not  in  its  practical  sense, 
and  refers  to  that  strong  feeling  of  disapprobation,  and  ever 
loathing  which  sin  often  excited  in  the  moral  sensibility  of 
every  enlightened  man.  To  affirm  that  impenitent  men 
never  have  this  emotive  hatred  even  to  a  degree  of  self- 
loathing,  betrays  great  ignorance  of  the  workings  of  sinful 
mind;  and  is  kindred  to  the  error  so  fully  exposed  in  our  rea- 
soning upon  the  phrase  ^'delight  in  the  law  of  God,  &c.  In- 
deed it  is  the  opposite,  or  counter-part  of  that  feeling.  The 
contemplation  of  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  holiness  natu- 
rally excites  in  the  moral  sensibility  the  emotions  of  delight, 
whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  contemplation  of  the  odious  na- 
ture of  sin  produces  feelings  of  disgust  and  loathing. 

2.  The  other  phrase  which  is  said  to  apply  only  to  christian 
character  is,  ^^  with  the  mind,  I  serve  the  law  of  God"  In 
reference  to  this  it  is  said,  "Of  no  impenitent  sinner  could  it 
ever  be  affrmed,  that  ^  with  his  mind  he  served  the  law  of 
God.' "  Our  reply  is,  show  us  any  man,  who  does  not  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  do  this  very  thing,  and  we  will  show  you 
one  who  is  an  idiot,  or  insane,  or  one  who  has  been  placed 
incircumstar^ces  which  have  prevented  the  ideas  of  rignt  and 
wrong  being  developed  in  his  reason,  and  who  is  therefore 
absolutely  without  law,  and  in  no  sense  a  sinner.  Where  is 
the  man  who  with  his  mind  or  conscience  does  not  serve  the 
lawt 

Did  not  the  wretched  Judas  serve  the  law  of  God  with  his 
mind,  when  under  the  writhings  of  his  excited  moral  sensi- 
bilities, he  returned  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver?  What  was 
it  that  led  him  to  the  performance  of  this  act,  but  the  moral 
complacency  which  he  felt  in  the  character  of  the  innocent 
and  holy  man,  whom  he  had  betrayed?  What  was  it,  when 
he  saw  the  natural  consequences  of  his  deed  could  not  be 
averted,  but  the  self-condemnation  and  horror  produced  in 
him  by  ^Hhis  law  of  the  mindj^  that  led  him  to  go  and  hang 
himself?  Surely  had  it  not  been  for  this  subjection  of  his 
mind  to  the  law  of  God,  no  such  phenomena  would  ever  have 
occurred.  Examples  of  this  sort  could  be  multiplied  "arf  in- 
finitum^'*  but  we  forbear.  Passing  strange  is  it  to  us,  that 
ieamed  and  acute  theologians,  can  assert,  that  no  impenitent 
sinner  ever  served  "the  law  of  God  with  bis  mind,"  or  which 
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is  the  same  thiDg,  with  his.  conscience.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  all  men  are  obliged  thus  to  serve  the  divine  law^ 
neither  preaching,  nor  any  other  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
truth  would  have  the  least  tendency  to  convert  the  soul. 

There  would  be  no  adaptation  in  the  means  to  accomplish 
the  end.  Were  not  the  law  written  in  the  mind  of  man,  vain 
would  it  be  to  inscribe  it  upon  tables  of  stone,  or  print  it  in 
books.  Thus  we  have  minutely  examined  all  those  phrases 
which  it  is  asserted  apply  only  to  christian  character,  and 
found  that,  rightly  interpreted,  they  canno  tbe  so  applied,  and 
that  thus  to  apply  them  is  an  exceedingly  pernicious  error 
leading  to  the  most  fatal  delusions.  ,We  cannot  leave  this 
part  of  our  argument  without  stating  our  firm  conviction, 
that  the  greatest  and  most  destructive  theological  error  of  our 
day  is  making  religion  and  sin  to  consist  in  a  state  of  the 
sensibiltity  instead  of  a  slate  of  the  will.  The  evils  grow- 
ing out  of  this  error,  and  the  obstacles  which  it  throws  in  the 
way  of  the  progress  of  true  holiness,  and  ethical  knowledge, 
are  legion,  apd  the  man,  whom  God  in  his  providence  shall 
raise  up  with  strong  hand,  and  clear  vision,  to  attack  this  er- 
ror, searching  it  out  in  all  its  windings  and  secret  lairs,  and 
exposing  all  its  abominations,  will  become  one  of  the  great- 
est benefactors  of  the  church. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  argument  adduced  in 
proof  that  the  passage  under  consideration  is  descriptive  of 
christian  character.  It  is,  that  the  description  harmonizes 
with  the  common,  if  not  the  universal  experience  of  Chris- 
tians. 

That  it  is  the  exact  and  only  experience  of  many  profes- 
sors of  religion,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  some  who 
have  once  had  a  truly  evangelical  experience,  may  through 
backslidings  have  relapsed  into  the  legal  state  here  described, 
we  do  not  dispute.  Undoubtedly  in  very  many  instances 
this  is  the  case.     But  while  this  is  the  case,  they  can  say 

"  Where  is  the  blessedness  I  knew, 
When  first  I  saw  the  Lord? 
Where  is  the  soul  refreshing  view 
Of  Jestts,  and  his  word?" 
What  peacefal  hours  I  once  enjoyed! 
How  sweet  their  memory  sUll! 
Bat  they  have  left  an  aching  void. 
The  world  can  never  fill." 

Who  will  contend  that  a  backslider's  experience  is  chris- 
tian experience — or  in  any  way  acceptable  to  God?  That 
the  passage  does  not  describe  christian  experience,  we  assert, 
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1.  Because  it  is  directly  at  variance  with  christian  char- 
acter as  described  throughout  the  entire  scriptures. 

In  this  passage  the  individual  is  represented  as  carnal — 
sin's  captive  and  slave — morally  helpless — a  loathing  to  his  own 
moral  sensibilities^  and  in  the  extreme  of  spiritual  wretchedness^ 
whereas  other  portions  of  the  scripture  represent  the  chris- 
tian, as  dead  to  sin^  emancipated^  or  "freed  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death,"  crucified  as  to  the  fiesh^  walking  in  ^Hhe  newness^^ 
or  ^freshness  of  the  SpiriV'  ^nd  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter^ 
clothed  with  moral  or  spiritual  power,  filled  with  peace  and 
holy  joy.  Surely  here  is  a  striking  contrast.  In  proof  that 
this  is  not  mere  assertion,  or  imagination  let  the  following 
passages  be  carefully  pondered. 

Rom.  6:  2,  4.  ^'How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live 
any  longer  therein!"  '^Therefore  we  are  buried  with  hira 
by  baptism  into  death,  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father;  even  so,  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life."  Gal.  5:  24.  And  they  that 
are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and 
lasts." 

i  John  3  :  6,  9.  "  Whosoever  abideth  in  him  sinneth  not. 
Whosoever  sinneth  hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known  him." 

"  Whosoever  is  born  of  God,  doth  not  commit  sin  ;  for  his 
seed  remaineth  with  him  ;  and  he  cannot  sin  because  he  is 
born  of  God. 

Chap.  5:4,  "  For  whatsoever  is  bom  of  God,  overcometh 
the  world;  and  this  is  the  victory,  that  overcometh  the  world, 
even  our  faith." 

How  can  all  this  be  said  of  one  who  is  still  *'  carnal,  sold 
under  sin,"  and  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
him?  Can  it  in  any  proper,  or  even  tolerable  sense,  be  said, 
that  such  an  one  is  dead  to  sin  ?  That  he  walks  in  newness 
of  life?  That  the  change,  wrought  in  his  moral  character, 
nnay  be  aptly  compared  to  that  which  took  place  in  the  body 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  by  the  resurrectionary  power, 
it  was  changed  from  a  mangled,  corrupting  corpse  to  a  living 
spiritual  body,  radiant  with  all  the  glories  of  heaven?  How 
can  it  be  said  of  one,  that  is  constantly  doing  what  he  would 
not,  and  that  which  he  hates,  that  he  has  "  crucified  the  fiesh 
vfith  the  affections  and  lusts^'*  that  '^  he  has  overcome  the  world ;" 
that  ^he  sinneth  not^^^  that  "Ae  cannot  sin?^^  The  one  who  can 
harmonize  these  declarations,  as  descriptive  of  one  and  the 
same  state  of  mind,  must  have  a  marvelous  skill  and  dexteri- 
tj  in  bending,  and  twisting  human  language. 
17 
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Again,  in  this  passage*  the  individual  is  represented  as  in 
spiritual  bondage,  but  the  scriptures  represent  the  Christian 
as  walking  in  spiritual  liberty.  Rom.  8:  2,  ^For  the  law  of 
the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  hath  made  me  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death."  6:  18,  ^  Being  made  free  from  sin,  ye 
became  the  servants  of  righteousness." 

Rom.  8: 12 — 15,  '^Therefore  brethren,  we  are  debtors^  not 
to  the  flesh,  to  live  after  the  flesh.  For  if  ye  live  after  the 
flesh,  ye  shall  die.  But  if  ye,  through  the  spirit,  do  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  ye  shall  live.  For  as  many  as  are  led 
by  the  spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  Sons  of  God.  For  ye  have 
not  received  the  Spirit  of  bondage,  again  unto  fear;  but  ye 
have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption  whereby  ye  cry  Abba 
Father."  Does  this  harmonize  with  the  declaration,  ^'To  will 
is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  I 
find  not"? 

Again,  throughout  the  scriptures,  Christians  are  represent- 
ed as  being  spiritually  happy,  obtaining  rest  to  their  souls- 
great  peace,  and  unspeakable  joy.  Says  the  Savior,  Matt 
11:  28,  29,  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor,  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  /  will  give  you  rest; — learn  of  me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  hea,rtj  and  ye  shalljind  rest  unto  your  souls.'^^ 
Jer.  6: 16.  '*'  Stand  ye  in  the  ways  and  soe,  and  ask  for  the  old 
paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein  and  ye  shall 
find  rest^'^  Ps.  1 19:  165.  "  Great  peace  have  they  who  love 
thy  law,  and  nothing  shall  ofiend  them." 

Isa.  32:  17,  And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace, 
and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness,  and  .assurance  for- 
ever." In  Isa.  61:  3,  it  is  said  that  one  part  of  the  mission, 
or  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  would  be,  "^  To  appoint  unto  them 
that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes,  th 
oil  of  joy  for  mournings  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness^  that  they  might  be  called  trees  of  righteousness, 
the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be  glorified."  Again, 
Isa.  35:  10,  it  is  said  that  ''''The  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs,  and  everlaisting  joy  up- 
on their  heads." 

Matt  5:  6,  "  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  for  they  shall  be  filled^  John  14:  27, 
'^Pea6e  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you;  not  as 
the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you." 

1  Pet.  1:8,  ^  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love,  in  whom  bc- 
leiving,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory .'^ 
How  can  all  this  be  harmonized  with  that  state  of  mind,  wluch 
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forces  its  possessor  to  cry  out,  ^  O  wretched  man  that  I  am, 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  bodj  of  this  death."  t  Once 
more,  the  state  of  mind  deacrihed  in  oar  passage  is  not  only 
opposed  to  christian  character,  as  elsewhere  delineated  in  the 
scriptures,  hut  is  also,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  conditions 
of  salvation,  as  every  where  laid  down  in  the  hible.  Isa.  55: 
7, "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
have  mercy  upon  him  ;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundant- 
ly pardon."  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  conditions  of  salva- 
tion are  laid  down  here  in  plain,  absolute  terms.  It  is  not 
said  ^'  Let  the  wicked  try  to  forsake  his  woy" — endeavor  to 
give  up  his  unrighteous  thougnts  (or  purposes)  and  aim  to  re- 
turn unto  the  Lord,  but  let  him  do  it.  Ol  It  is  a  fearful  taking 
away  from  the  word  of  God,  when  man  puts  in  try — endeavor 
— am,  where  God  has  said  DO. 

Matt  7: 21,  "  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  but  who?  the  one 
who  knows  he  otight  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father  which  is  in 
heaven?  desires  to  do  it?  trys  to  do  it?  but  cannot?  Not 
quite!  **  But  he  that  dobth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven  P^  See  verse  24th,  also:  Who  is  the  wise  man  that 
digs  deep  and  builds  his  house  upon  the  rock?  Is  it  the  one 
who  ^  hears  those  sayings  of  mine"  and  approves  them,  feels 

freat  emotive  complacency  in  them  ?  endeapoors  to  do  them,  but 
nds  them  so  hard,  he  can  not?  The  soil  is  so  thick,  and  im- 
fervious,  he  cannot  get  down  to  the  rock,  and  therefore  lays 
is  foundation  in  the  direction  of  it  but  not  upon  it !  NO!! — 
The  great  teacher  says,  ^^He  that  beared  these  sayings 
of  mine  and  dOeth  them^'^  is  like  unto  the  wise  man.  It 
may  be  that  his  views  were  contrary  to  the  popular  theol- 
ogy of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  may  be,  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  his  sayings  were  so  sublimely  pure^  and  so 
far  above  the  powers  of  men  and  all  the  grace  he  could 
give,  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  presumption^  and  great 
heresy^  for  them  to  suppose  that  they  could  do  them.  It  is 
possible  also,  that  he  did  not  appreciate  the  present  mode  o/ 
honoring  God,  and  his  law — that  he  did  not  hold,  that  his 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  after  making  the  heavens  and 
earth,  and  all  things  in  them,  giving  to  all,  laws  exactly  suit- 
ed  to  their  powers  and  relations,  promulged  to  man,  his  onlv 
representative  on  earth,  as  a  rule  of  action,  a  law  far  transcend* 
ing  his  power  or  any  grace  he  designed  to  bestow  upon  him. 
If  such  were  his  views  we  find  no  trace  of  them  in  the  divine- 
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Ij  inspired  record.  Wherever  he  lays  down  the  conditions 
of  salvation,  or  presents  the  tests  of  discipleship,  absolute  and 
unqualified  obedience  is  always  brought  to  view.  We  will  ad- 
duce a  few  more  examples,  Luke  14:  33^  ^''  So  likewise,  who- 
soever he  be  of  you^  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hatb,  he 
can  not  be  my  disciple."  Who  is  the  one  that  loves  the 
\  {Savior?  John  14:  21,   "He  that  hath  my  commandments, and 

k$epeth  them^  he  it  is  that  loveth  me,  and  he  that  loveth  me 
shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him  and  manifest 
myself  to  him^  23,  "  If  any  man  love  me^  he  will  keep  my 
Toords.^^  Chapt.  15:  3,  ^*  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatso- 
ever I  command  you."  Luke  6:  46,  *'  And  why  call  ye  me 
Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ?"  Matt.  5: 19, 
Whosover  therefore,  shall  break  one  of  these  least  command- 
ments, and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  whosoever  shall  do,  anc^ teach  them, 
the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Now 
take  these  conditions  of  salvation  and  these  tests  of  christian 
character,  and  how  can  they  answer  to  one  who  is  ^^  carnal, 
sold  under  sin,"  habitually  doing  what  he  approves  not,  one 
to  whom  to  will  is  present  with  him,  but  how  to  perform  that 
which  is  good  he  finds  not,  but  when  he  would  do  good  evil  is 

!)resent  with  him.  Is  such  an  one  doing  the  will  of  God?  per- 
brming  the  sayings,  and  keeping  the  commandments  of  Christ? 
Take  the  whole  portrait  of  the  Christian  as  drawn  in  the 
Bible,  and  find  if  you  can  in  this  Romans  7:  14 — 25,  a  single 
feature  of  it?  Is  the  Christian's  garment  spatted  with  the 
flesh?  Are  the  chains  of  sin  about  his  soul?  Is  his  heart 
the  abhorrence  of  his  own  conscience?  Is  he  feeble  to  do 
good,  and  mighty  to  do  evil?  Is  he  miserable-tmd  wretched 
as  a  man  who  is  bound  to  a  putrid  corpse?  If  these  are  not 
the  lineaments  divine  of  the  child  of  God  as  portrayed  in  bis 
own  word,  why  call  the  experience  of  those  who  are  in  this 
state  Christian  experience? 

It  must  be  evident  to  all  that  the  interpretation  which  makes 
this  passage  descriptive  of  Christian  experience  places  it  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  the  delineations  of  Christian  character 
as  elsewhere  given  in  the  scriptures.  They  are  irreconcilably 
at  variance.  No  fair  interpretation  can  harnrK)nize  them.  In 
further  substantiating  our  ground  we  shall  briefly  appeal  to 
the  matter  of  fact  in  the  case,  by  referring  to  the  experience 
of  those  who   have  given   unequivocal  evidence  of  piety* 

L  We  say  then  it  was  not  the  experience  of  David,  when 
appealing  to  God  under  divine  inspiration  he  could  say,  ^^I 
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have  refrained  my  feet  from  every  evil  way,  that  I  might  keep 
thy  law.''  ^''The  wicked  have  laid  a  snare  for  me,  yet  I  erred 
not  from  thy  precepts. ^'^  '^Thy  testimonies  are  also  my  delight." 
**The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  better  to  me,  thm  thousand$  of 
gold  and  silver.^''  "I  rejoice  at  thy  word  as  one  that  findetn 
great  spoil."  ''How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste,  yea 
svfeeter  than  the  honey  unto  my  mouth." 

2.  It  could  not  have  been  the  experience  of  the  primitive 
Christians  when  ii  was  said  of  them,  ^*And  they  continuing 
daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread 
from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  i^nd 
singleness  of  heart;"  that  '•^believing,  they  rejoiced  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 

3.  We  will  pass  the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  that  has 
already  been  so  fully  commented  on,  and  come  down  to 
modem  times,  and  ask,  Was  it  the  experience  of  Philip 
Doddridge?  when  he  could  say,  ^''When  I  awake  in  the 
morning,  which  is  always  before  light,  1  address  myself  to 
him,  and  converse  with  him.  I  speak  to  him  while  I  iam 
lighting  my  candle  and  putting  on  my  clothes,  and  often  have 
more  delight  before  I  come  out  of  my  chamber  than  I  have 
enjoyed  for  whole  days,  perhaps  weeks  of  my  life.  He 
meets  me  in  my  study,  in  secret  and  family  devotion."  Was 
it  the  experience  of  Whitefield?  when  he  could  say,  "some- 
times I  would  be  so  overpowered  with  a  sense  of  God's 
infinite  majesty,  I  would  be  constrained  to  throw  myself  on 
the  ground,  and  offer  my  soul  as  a  blank  in  his  hands  to 
write  on  it  what  he  pleased.'^  And  agaia,  ^I  walk  continu- 
ally in  the  comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  ^Mj  heart  is 
melted  down  with  the  love  of  Jesus.  I  want  a  thousand 
tongues  to  set  off  my  Redeemer's  praise.  I  am  daily  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God.  Every  morning  I 
feel  my  fellowship  with  Christ"  ^The  sight  I  have  of  God 
mvishes  my  soul.  I  would  leap  my  seventy  years,  and  fly 
into  his  presence."  Was  it  the  experience  of  President  Ed- 
wards, when  he  could  adopt  the  language  of  the  Psalmist 
and  say,  ^My  soul  watcheth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they 
that  watch  for  the  morning." ,  ^And  when  the  light  of  the 
ntorning  came,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun  came  in  at  the 
windows,  it  refreshed  my  soul.  \i  seemed  to  me  to  be  some 
image  of  the  sweet  light  of  God's  glory."  Was  it  the  expe- 
rience of  James  Brainerd  Taylor?  when  he  wrote,  *^  The 
peace  of  God  which  passetb  all  understanding,  keeps  my 
htsei  through  Jesus  Christ.    A  solid  f>eace  like  a  smooth 

17* 
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tranquil  sea  has  flowed  into  my  soul,  as  I  have  glided  sweetljr 
down  the  still  waters  of  consolation.  O  that  all  might  dwell 
in  God,  for  all  that  dwell  in  him,  dwell  in  love." 

Time  would  fail  us  to  quote  the  mcorded  experiences  of 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Fenelon,  Madam  Guion,  Lady  Maxwell, 
the  Wesleys,  Fletcher,  Bramwell,  Carvosso,  and  others  with- 
out number,  who  have  lived  and  triumphed  over  *^the  world, 
the  fleshy  and  the  devil,"  through  faith  in  him  who  came  to 
save  his  people  from  their  sins.  They  were  not  ^'■carnal, 
so'd  under  sin."  They  did  not  do  what  they  hated,  and 
when  th?y  would  do  good  find  ^'evil  present"  with  them.  They 
were  not,  in  the  depth  of  wretchedness,  constrained  to  cry  out, 
O  wretched  men  that  we  are!  But  through 'Hhe  Law  of  the 
Spirit  pf  life  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  they  were  "made 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,"  "^the  righteousness  of 
the  kw"  was  fulfilled  in  them;  they  walked  in  the  jdys  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  wielded  those  mighty  spiritual  weapons, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  cast  down  ^^imaginations  and 
every  high  thing  that  exalted  itself  against  God"  and  to  bring 
into  captivity  ^'every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 
This  we  believe  is,  and  has  been  the  experience  of  all  God's 
dear  little  ones.  For  ourselves,  we  would  not  rest  short  of 
it,  for  the  whole  material  universe. 

Having  thus  carefully  examined,  and  replied  to  the  argu- 
ments relied  upon  to  sustain  the  application  of  this  passage 
to  christian  experience,  we  proceed  to  present  those  which 
go  to  prove  its  application  to  legalists.  Here,  as  our  article 
has  already  transcended  its  bounds  as  to  length,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  giving  a  mere  synopsis. 

L  Our  first  argument  for  the  proposed  application  is,  the 
exact  agreement  of  the  description  given  in  the  passage,  with 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  every  legalist  finds  himself.  Sup- 
pose one  entering  a  house,  should  observe  hanging  upon  the 
wall  of  the  parlor  a  finely  executed  portrait,  and  sitting 
over  against  it  the  person  for  whom  it  was  taken;  wouk)  b^ 
need  any  information  as  to  whom  the  likeness  was  designed 
to  represent,  but  the  obvious  correspondence  between  the  two 

(resented  to  his  own  vision?  ^Precisely  so  with  our  passage, 
t  is  a  portrait  of  a  spiritual  form,  drawn  by  an  artist  divine- 
ly inspired,  and  one  too,  who  probably  better  understood 
every  feature  and  lineament  of  legalism,  than  any  other  man 
that  has  lived.  Now  we  ask,  where  is  the  man  that  has  at- 
tempted to  fulfill  *'  the  righteousness  of  the  law^^^  depeodiog 
upon  his  own  sense  9f  duty,  and  rea^olutions,  unaided  by  titie 
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grace  of  the  gospel^  who  has  not  found  this  passage  a  most 
graphic,  and  forcible  description  of  his  experience,  n)uch  noore 
so  than  any  one,  which  he  himself  could  possibly  embodj  in 
language?  This  correspondence,  then,  between  the  descrip- 
tion ami  the  heart  of  the  legalist  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  our  interpretation  of  the  passage.    Like  an^vers  to  like^ 

2.  This  interpretation  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  argu- 
ment which  the  apostle  was  pursuing.     He  was  endeavoring 
to  show  the  weakness  of  the  law  as  a  means  of  sanctification, 
orits  utter  inadequacy  by  any  influences  which  it  could  exert 
upon  the  mind  to  deliver  the  soul  from  the  power  and  domin- 
ion of  sin.     In  his  argument  upon  justification  he  had  shown 
that  no  flesh  could  be  justified  by  it.     In  chap.  5:  20,  he  had 
incidentally  stated  the  end  for  which  the  law  and  legal  dispen- 
sation were  introduced.     They  were  not  introduced  either  as 
a  nneans  to  justification  or  sanctification,  but  to  develop  and 
expose  the  odious  and  hideous  njUure  of  sin.     ^''Moreover  the 
law  entered  that  the  offence  might  abound.'^     This  thought  so 
forcibly  but  briefly  expressed  in  chapter  7th,  is  taken  up  and 
expanded  unto  the  13th  verse  when  again  it  is  embodied  in 
language  that  more  clearly  explains  the  meaning  of  the  wri- 
ter.   **Was  then"  he  asks,  '^that  which  was  good  made  death 
unto  me?    By  no  means.     But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin, 
working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good,  that  sin  by  the 
conunandment  might  become  exceeding  sinful."     Now  if  we 
understand  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter  as  explaining 
how  sin  works  in  us  death  by  the  law,  or  "that  which  is  good," 
and  how  "the  commandment"  developes  the  exceeding  sin- 
fulness of  sin,  then  all  is  plain,  truthful,  and  wholly  intelli- 
gible, and  at  the  same  time  harmonizing  both  with  the  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  context.     But  if  at  verse  fourteenth,  we 
tarn  aside,  and  apply  it  and  what  follows  to  the  christian^  a 
chasm  in  the  reasoning  ensues,  and  all  is  confusion,  and  in- 
harmonic.    Every  word  and  phrase  descriptive  of  the  terri- 
ble power  of  sin,  when  once  seated  in  the  heart  and  as  de- 
veloped by  the  law,  must  be  softened  down,  and  those  de- 
scribing the  action  of  the  enlightened  conscience  and  its  sen- 
sibilities against  this  power  greatly  exaggerated,  and  thus 
the  portrait  is  wofully  disfigured  by  the  expositor's  brush. 

3.  This  interpretation  does  not  conflict  with  the  plain  im- 
port/)f  other  portions  of  the  inspired  record,  but  perfectly 
accords  with  them. 

4.  It  is  the  one  which  was  universally  put  upon  the  pas- 
sage by  the  christian  church  until  the  time  of  Augustine,  and 
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has  been  contended  for,  ever  since  by  many  of  the  nnost  pious, 
able  and  learned  divines  that  have  flourished*  At  the  pres- 
ent day  our  ablest  and  most  skilled  biblical  critics  adopt  it. 

5.  The  other  interpretation  was  introduced  first  to  meet 
an  exigency  in  an  overheated  theological  discussion,  waged  ^ 
by  two  fiery  eastern  men  in  a  dark  age,  when  it  was  more 
common  to  leap  a  difficulty  than  to  remove  it,  to  cut  a  koot^ 
than  to  untie  it. 

6.  This  interpretation,  thus  introduced,  has  ever  stood 
more  upon  the  ground  of  its  supposed  harmony  with  the  Au- 
gustipian  theory  of  original  sin,  than  upon  any  thorough  exe- 
gesis of  the  passage,  rigidly  conformed  to  the  acknowledged 
and  indisputable  laws  of  interpretation. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  whilst  we  fully  be- 
lieve that  the  application  of  this  passage  to  christian  char- 
acter has  been  and  still  is  a  fruitful  source  of  deception  to 
many  souls,  perhaps  more  so  than  any  other  false  gloss  that 
was  ever  put  upon  the  sacred  writings;  yet  we  do  not  hold 
that  all  who  take  this  view  of  the  subject  are  deceived  men, 
or  that  all  who  take  the  opposite  view,  are  good  men,  and 
far  excel  their  fellow-christians  in  their  religious  attainments. 
We  are  well  aware  that  some  men  are  much  better  than 
their  theories,  and  others  not  so  good.  Nevertheless  theoreti- 
cal error  is  always  pernicious.  In  thousands  of  ways  it  does 
harm,  and  should  be  most  vigilantly  guarded  against  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  where  such  error  respects  the  stand- 
ard of  true  holiness.  Hence  we  feel  an  inexpressible  inter- 
est that  right  views  should  obtain  upon  the  subject  which 
we  have  discussed. 


ARTICLE  LIX. 

Simplicity  of  Moral  Action.  No.  4. 

Bt  the  late  Ret.  Wm.  Cochrax. 

III.  A  PRELIMINARY  remark  is  here  demanded.  The  phjiJK?8 
of  the  intensity  theory  hitherto  examined,   in  so  far  as  they 
are  different  from  the  one  now  introduced,  had,  in  our  opin- 
ion, either  been  virtually  refuted,   in  our  former  numbers,  or 
were  scarcely  deserving  of  refutation  in  an  inquiry  of  this  na- 
ture ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  identical  with  this  last  phase, 
for  obvious  reasons,   their  examination  was  deferred  till  this 
time.    Hence,  we  have  passed  them  over  slightly,  and  should 
have  entirely  omitted   them,  but  for   the  hope  tliat  by  a  few 
suggestions  and  inquiries,   we   might  render  more   apparent, 
than  we  had  hitherto  done,  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  attempt- 
fting  to  extend  the  sway  of  the  moral  law,  beyond  Uie  acts  of 
labsolute  freedom,  into   the   chaos  of  necessary  phenomena, 
(where  unity  is  impossible, and  concord  a  mare  accident;  and 
also,  that,  by  showing  the  irapossibiHty  of  inferring,  wit  i  any 
certainty,  the  character  of  the  governing  intention  from   the 
mere  intensity  of  its  outward  manifestations,  we  might  rebuke 
a  practice  of  censorious  judging  which  is  alike  sinlul   and  in- 
jurious.    But  here  we  meet  a  view  of  a  moral  action,  which, 
as  it  includes  no  elements  of  necessity,  will  allow  of  no  skirm- 
ishing and  random  shots  of  picket-guards  5  but  will  compel  a 
a  death  struggle  of  the  opposing  theories,  and  decide  the  fate 
of  a  long  popular  doctrine.     We  are  therefore  entering  upon 
a  question  of  vital  interest,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to 
secure  a  fair  issud. 

Our  position,  it  will  be  remembered,  is,  that  when  our  in- 
tention terminates  upon  what  the  law  requires  us  to  choose, 
(and,  w€  add  here,  upon  nothing  else^  for  we  have  not  yet  prov- 
ed the  impossibility  of  choosing  two  ends  at  once,)  it  is  whol- 
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Ij  free  from  all  blame;  and  generally,  thai  the  character  of  an 
ultimate  intention  varies  as  the  object  of  its  selection. 

The  opposite  position  alleges  that  an  intention,  although 
terminating  upon  the  object  required  by  the  law,  (and  upon 
nothing  else,)  is  not  therefore  wholly  free  from  blame;  but 
must,  in  addition,  possess  a  certain  degree  of  intensity;  and 
generally,  that  the  character  of  an  ultimate  intention  varies  as 
the  object  of  its  selection^  and  also  as  its  subjective  force.  In 
other  words;  the  law,  according  to  the  former  view,  requires 
nothing  but  the  choice  of  an  object,  and  when  an  intention  is 
o6/cc/2ue/y  right  it  is  wholly  so:  according  to  the  latter,  it 
requires  both  the  choice  of  an  object,  and  that  a  certain  a- 
mount  of  vis  volendi  (not  now  determined)  be  communicated 
to  this  choice;  so  that  an  intention,  objectively  considered,  may 
be  perfectly  right,  and  at  the  same  time,  subjectively  consid- 
ered, more  or  less  blameworthy,  on  account  of  being  more  or 
less  deficient  in  intensity. 

Whether  it  be  possible  to  yield  any  obedience  at  all  to  the 
objective  requirements  of  the  law,  without  perfectly  obeying 
them,  is  a  question  which  yet  remains  to  be  discussed;  but  its 
decision  cnn  have  no  bearing  upon  the  present  debate,  for 
the  supposition  on  which  we  are  now  reasoning,  is  that  an 
Intention,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  objectively  right. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  only  possible  basis  of 
this  intensity  theory  is  the  supposition  that  less  than  all  the 
energy  of  the  moral  will  may,  at  any  time,  be  exerted  in  the 
choice;  and  that  this  deficiency  is  cognizable  b>  the  law,  and 
morally  reprehensible.  To  remove  this  foundation,  it  must  be 
shown,  either  that  the  whole  energy  of  the  moral  will  of  ne- 
cessity passes  into  its  intentions,  or  that,  if  the  reverse  is 
true,  morality  can  take  no  note  of  it.  We  hope  this  issue  is 
now  both  comprehensible  and  satisfactory  to  all  our  readers; 
and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  lead  them,  with  little  difficulty, 
through  wtat  would  otherwise  have  been  a  dark  and  tangled 
labyrinth. 

Our  first  proposition  relates  to  sinful  deficiences  for  which 
this  theory  contends.  We  allege  thac^  by  a  law  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity^ whatever  of  moral  energy  the  will  at  any  time  possesses^ 
passes  into  its  ultimate  intention. 

1.  To  establish  this  proposition,  we  remark,  in  the  first 
place,  that  when  that  object^  which  the  law  requires  us  to  choosey 
is  consciously  present  to  the  mind^  the  will  cannot  oPDOtd  chocs' 
ing  or  refusing  it.  Total  quiescnce  is  impossible.  We  hold 
that  it  is  just  as  much  the  nature  of  the  Will  to  choose  as  of  the 
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Intellect  to  think^  or  of  the  Sensibilih/  to  feel;  and  that  it  is  just 
as  impossible,  when  the  conditions  of  its  acting  are  supphed^ 
that  choice  should  not  take  place,  as  that,  when  the  conditions 
of  thinking  and  feeling  are  supplied,  these  phenomena  should 
not  exist.  The  only  difference  between  them,  worthy  of  no- 
tice here,  is  that  the  conditions  of  thought  and  feeling  deter- 
mine also  their  kindj  vrhilp  the  conditions  of  choice  leave  its 
kind  or  quality  wholly  contingent*  The  existence  of  each  is 
alike  necessitated^  and  purely  spontaneous.  When  their  condi- 
tions are  supplied,  reflection  never  does  or  can  intervene  to  de- 
cide whether  they  shall  exist  or  not.  Choice  follows  in  all  in- 
stances, upon  the  presentation  of  an  object  of  choice,  by  the 
same  necessity  and  immediateness,  which  marks  the  connection 
of  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  with  the  application  of  a  match, 
or  the  roar  of  heaven's  artillery  with  the  ignition  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid. 

In  this  view,  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary 
determination  of  the  Will  are  obliged  to  concur.  For 
holding  that  the  Will  has  no  self-determining  power  of  its 
own,  and  that  motives  are  the  only  and  true  causes  of  its  choi- 
ces, they  must  allow  that  whenever  motives  are  present  to  the 
mind,  choice,  their  appropriate  effect,  must  inevitably  follow. 
And  no  other  person  can  hold  a  different  opinion,  if  ~he  im- 
plicitly confides  in  the  spontaneous  and  necessary  convictions 
of  his  own  mind.  Who  believes  that  quiescence  of  will  is  pos- 
sible in  presence  of  an  object  of  choice?  Who  does  not  find  it 
impossible  to  preserve  it?  Who  believes  that  his  neighbor  is, 
at  any  time,  destitute  of  all  present  moral  character?  Who 
does  not  assume,  and  constantly  act  upon  the  supposition, 
that  the  presentation  of  an  object  of  choice  always  begets 
choice,  and  that  all  rationals,  at  each  moment  of  their  con- 
scious agency,  are  aiming  at  one  or  the  other  of  those  rival 
ends  which  divide  the  moral  universe?  Not  only,  therefore, 
are  a  large  proportion  of  our  opponents  bound  to  grant  us 
the  truth  of  our  proposition,  or  abandon  their  favorite  theory 
of  necessity;  but  all  persons  of  every  creed  are  behooved  to 
admit  it,  or  deny  a  primitive  and  necessary  judgment  of 
their  own  intelligence.  We  are  therefore  warranted  in  as- 
suming its  truth  as  a  first  principle  of  Reason.  But  being 
aware  how  frequently  such  principles  are  called  in  question, 
where  their  admission  is  likely  to  draw  after  it  the  over- 
throw of  a  long  cherished  doctrine,  we  will  try  to  set  the 
matter  in  a  stronger  light  before  leaving  it. 
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Kant  has  discussed  this  question  in  his  ^^  Theory  of  Reli- 
gion," and,  in  our  judgnDent  has  shown  i neon testablj  that 
quiescence  of  the  Moral  Will,  is,  during  consciousness^  an  im- 
possibility.    We  will  lay  his  argument  before  the  reader. 
After  quoting  sundry  opinions  from  the  ancierjt  poets  and  phi- 
losophers relating  to  the  primitive,  or  natural  moral  character  of 
mankind,  he  proceeds  to  say — Since  however,  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  both  poets  and  plilolophers  are  in  the  wrong, 
it  would  at  once  occur  to  any  bystander,  to  inquire  if  no  me- 
dium could  be  found  betwixt  the  two  extremes,  and  if  there 
were  not  room  to  say,  that  mankind,  as  a  race,  are  neither 
good  nor  bad;  or,  otherwise,  that  man  is  as  much  the  one  as 
the  other,  being  in  part  good  and  in  part  evil.  *  *  *  *  At  the 
bottom  of  the  two  just  stated  hypotheses  there  lies  a  disjunc- 
tive proposition — ■^''Man  is  hy  nature  either  morally  good  or 
morally  evir — and  it  will  immediately  occur  to  every  one 
to  ask  if  this  disjunction  be  correct.     Some  one  might  say, 
that  there  is  room  for  maintaining  that  ''^man  is  by  nature  nei- 
ther one  nor  other^^''  and  a  third  party  mi^ht  contend  that  ''Ac 
is  both  at  once*^^  *  *  *  *  fhe  answer  to  that  disjunctive  inter- 
rogatory, if  it  is  to  fall  out  agreeably  to  a  rigorous  method  of 
deciding,  bottoms  itself  on  this  remafk,  which  is  of  the  most 
vital  moment  in  ethics;  namely,  that  the  freedom  of  the  will 
is  endowed  with  this  peculiar  property,  that  it  never  can  be 
determined  by  any  spring  to  any  act  except  in  so  far  as  man- 
kind hath  himself  adopted  and  taken  up  that  spring  into  his 
maxims;  that  is,  hath  transformed  it  into  a  universal  rule^ 
according  to  which  he  wills  to  conduct  himself.     In  no  other 
manner  can  a  spring,  be  it  what  it  may,  consist  with  the  ab- 
solute spontaneity  of  a  free  choice.     Again,  the  moral  law 
is  [ought  to  be]  (our  own  reason  being  judge,)  itself  the  on- 
ly originary  spring,  and  whoso  makes  it  his  maxim  is  morally 
goodf    But  if,  notwithstanding,  the  law  does  not  determine  a 
person's  choice,  then  some  contrary  spring  must  influence  the 
will;   and  since,  by  hypothesis,  this  can  only  happen  by  a 
man's  adopting  this  spring,  and  alpng  with  it  its  necessarj 
effect;  namely,  the  swerving  from  the  law,  into  his  maxini, 
{in  which  latter  case  the  man  is  evil,)  it  follows  that  his  io- 
ward  mindedness  to  observe  or  depart  from  the  law  is  never 
in  a  state  of  equilibrious  indifference,  and  that  mankind  nei^ 
er  can  be  neither  good  nor  evil." 

We  take  no  notice  now  of  his  answer  to  the  other  member 
of  this  disjunction,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  connected  with 
subject  immediately  before  us. 
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To  those  who  are  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  Kant's 
philosophy  and  peculiar  technicality  to  connprchend  this  ar- 

?iment,  it  must  have  all  the  force  of  absolute  demonstration, 
he  reasoning  is  irrefragable;  but,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  turns 
not  wholly  upon  the  peculiar  view  of  the  author,  that  the  first 
act  of  freedom  consists  in  choosinff  a  maxim  for  its  future 
condact;  but  will  apply  equally  wefi,  though  no  intermediate 
were  found  between  the  will  and  some  actually  existing  good. 
Its  force  is  derived  from  the  essential  conditions  of  the  will's 
activity,  and  from  its  relationship  to  the  moral  law. 

The  same,  or  at  least  a  similar  argument  may  be  exhibited 
in  a  form  comprehensible  by  the  most  ordinary  capacity  and 
scholarship:  The  moral  law  requires  of  us,  during  each  mo- 
ment of  accountable  agency,  the  choice  of  that  object  which 
oar  own  intelligence   shall   prescribe  as  in  its  own   nature 
worthy  to  be  made  an  ultimate  end;  and,  by  consequence, it 
prohibits  every  choice  or  state  of  will,  which  in  the  mind's 
judgment,  is  inconsistent  with,  or  antithetical  to  that  former 
choice.     But,  in  every  moment  of  accountable  agency,  we 
know  precisely  what  the  law  requires  of  us,  and  what  it  pro- 
hibits; and  we  cannot  but  be  aware,  that  the  not-choosing  of  the 
legal  object  is  inconsistent  with  the  choosing  of  it,  and  is 
therefore  a  prohibited  state  of   will.     It  is,  besides,  a  con- 
scious state;  and  therefore,  since   the  will  is  endowed  with 
that  absolute  freedom  by  which  it  can  immediately  pass  out 
of  this  state,  and  is  constrained  by  no  cause  ab  extra  to  re- 
main therein,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  a  voluntary  state. 
Hence,  jchoice  is  an  unavoidable  necessity  during  each  mo- 
ment of  responsible  agency.     But  every  choice  must  have 
an  object.     It  hence  follows  further,  that,  wherever  the  ap- 
prehended good  of  the  universe  is  not  chosen,  the  rival  end 
is  of  necessity  made  ultimate.     Throughout  the  entire  do- 
main of  the  moral  law,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  state  of 
equilibrions  indifference,    **He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against 
me;  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth  abroad." "^ 
It  being  thus  established  that  the  will  is  necessitated  to 
choose  wheffever  the  claims  of  the  law  and  the  objects  of^ 
moral  election  are  before  it,  the  onus  probandi  is  fairly  thrownl 
upon  our  opponents;  and  we  are  not  obliged,  by  the  rules  of/ 
debate,  to  take  any  farther  notice  of  their  position,  until  they 
have   clearly  shown  that  some  portion  of  the  will's  energy  is 
exempted  from  this  necessity.    "We  will,  however,  waive  our 
logicai  righlS,  (foFour  object  is  truth  and  not  mastery,)  and 
proceed  to  show  that  that  position  can  never  be  established. 
18 
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In  the  first  place,  then,  we  remark  that  its  direct  oppo* 
pite  is  involved  in  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  just  pre- 
/sented.  The  impossibility  of  not  choosing  in  the  presence 
of  an  object  of  choice,  (which  we  have  just  proved  to  exist) 
is  no  abstraction;  it  is  no  foreign  force  applied  to  the  moral 
will;  it  is  grounded  in  its  own  essential  na/ure  and  in  the 
conditions  of  its  activity.  It  must  therefore  extend  to  the 
whole  energy  of  that  will,  and  call  it  into  action  at  all  times 
when  these  conditions  are  fulfilled.  In  other  words,  when- 
ever a  choice  of  an  ultimate  end  is  made,  there  remains  no 
moral  energy  which  at  that  time  might  have  been  either^- 
ded  to  that  choice  or  embodied  in  another.  Otherwise,  it 
does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  will,  and  is  not  subject 
to  its  conditions  of  action,  which  is  absurd  and  a  contradic- 
tion. Thus  the  foundation  of  this  last  fortress  of  the  inten- 
sity theory  is  found  lo  be  nothing  but  sand.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  an  intention  sinfully  deficient  in  subjective  force. 

Analogy,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  cast  some  doubt  upon  this 
conclusion.  The  Sensibility,  although  necessitated  to  feel, 
yet  feels  at  different  times,  with  very  unequal  degrees  of  in- 
tensity, and  perhaps,  seldom  with  all  its  inherent  vfgor.  In 
like  manner,  the  Intelligence,  though  compelled  to  think, 
thinks  not  always  with  the  same  force,  and  seldom  with  all 
it  is  capable  of;  and  why  then  may  not  the  Will,  although 
necessitated  to  choose,  exert,  at  any  time,  less  than  all  its 
moral  vigor?  A  moment's  inspection  will  show  that  this  is  a 
very  superficial  view  of  the  matter,  and,  as  analogical  argu- 
ments in  relation  to  metaphysical  questions  are  wont  tp  be, 
wholly  fallacious. 

The  phenomena  of  both  the  Intellect  and  the  Sensibility 
are  caused,  not  by  those  powers  alone,  but  by  their  correla- 
tion with  other  things.  In  a  state  of  total  insulation,  they 
are  incapable  of  giving  existence  to  any  of  their  respective 
phenomena.  But  when  they  are  correlated  with  objects 
adapted  to  move  them  to  action,  these  phenomena  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  their  kind  and  intensity  are  fixed  by  absolute 
fatality.  Hence,  they  never  have  power^  at  any  time^  to  give  ex- 
istence to  phenomena  in  any  respect  different  from^  or  more  m- 
tPMse  than  those  which  actually  appear.  True,  if  they, were 
differently  correlated,  different,  and  perhaps  more  intense 
phenomena  would  be  possible.  But,  with  their  present  cor- 
relation, to  say  that  either  different,  or  more  intense  phenom- 
jena  are  possible,  is  to  utter  nonsense..    The  first  member  oC 
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the  supposed  analogy  therefore  has  thrown  aside  all  hostile 
appearance,  and  wears  a  friendly  guise.  ^ — 

The  will,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  sole  cause  of  its  own 
moral  actions;  and  the  inherent  energies  of  this  cause  there- 
fore— since  surrounding  circumstances  or  motives  can  neither  / 
increase  nor  diminish  them — must  at  all  times ^  be  the  only  and/ 
e£ad  measure  of  the  intensity  of  its  phenomena.     Consequent-/ 
ly,  if  at  any  time,  this  cause  be  necessitated  to  act,  it  is  im-\ 
possible,  (since  it  is  an  integral  unity,)  that  its  whole  energy  \ 
should  not  be  embodied  in  that  action.     No  power  remains    ] 
latent,  as  in  the  former  instances,  which  different  circumstan-    1 
ces  or  correlations  may   subsequently   arouse  into  actioil.  / 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  Will — itsl 
independent  and  original  causality — is  inseparably  allied  to  i 
an  absolute  necessity  of  always  acting  with  its  whole  ener-  | 
gy,  whenever  the  objects  of  moral  election  are  before  it.     It 
is,  so  to  speak,  compelled  to  choose  with  all  its  moral  force, 
because  it  is  an  independent  and  self-determining  power,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  this  is  the  invariable  law  of 
its  activity,  proves  that  it  is  absolutely  free.     Whatever  is 
free,  is  compelled  to  use  its  whole  energy.     Whatever  caiv^ 
not  but  use  its  whole  energy,  is  cause  in  itself  and  free. 

Says  M acaulay,  in  replying  to  the  apologists  for  Charles  I, 
*We  are,  on  this  point,  (the  policy  and  justice  of  the  treat- 
ment he  received,)  so  confident  of  superiority,  that  we  have 
no  objection  to  imitate  the  ostentatious  generosity  of  those 
ancient  knights  who  vowed  to  joust,  without  helmet  or  shield 
against  all  enemies,  and  to  give  their  antagonists  the  advan- 
tage of  sun  and  wind."  With  equal  confidence  that  truth  is 
on  our  side,  we  will  imitate  this  great  writer  so  far  as  to  aban- 
don the  impregnable  rock  which  we  have  just  gained,  and 
give  our  opponents  battle  on  the  level  plain  of  their  own  as- 
sumptions. 

L#et  it  then  be  granted  that  Will  is  not  necessitated  to 
choose,  or,  at  least,  that  it  is  not  necessitated  to  choose  with 
all  its  moral  energy,  and  we  are  still  ready  to  prove  that  this 
liberal  grant,  bestowed  upon  the  intensity  theory,  may,  like 
the  dagger,  given  in  kindness  to  a  madman,  be  turned  with 
fatal  effect  against  itself.  If  then  it  be  supposed  that  the  will 
is  not  at  all  necessitated  to  choose,  the  only  limits  that  can  be 
legitimately  assigned  to  the  possible  variations  of  its  exerted 
energy,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  absolute  quiesence,  and,  on 
the  other,  total  strength.  If  it  is  at  liberty  to  exert  some^ 
what  less  than  all  its  energy,  it  is  plain  that  this  liberty  must 
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be  consistent  with,  or  rather  inherent  in,  its  essential  nature 
and  the  conditions  of  its  activity.  This  supposition  is  not 
consistent  with  Necessitarian  or  Old  School  philosophy.  For 
according  to  that,  the  will  itself  is  not  the  cause  of  its  cl;ioices; 
but  either  motives  alone,  or  in  correlation  with  our  constitu- 
tional susceptibilities.  They  are,  moreover,  necessary  cau- 
ses. Hence^  at  no  time  can  either  more  or  less  energy  be  exert- 
ed than  actually  is.  We  are,  therefore,  only  concerned,  in 
this  place,  with  that  view  which  regards  the  will  as  the  self- 
determining  cause  of  its  own  actions.  Hence  the  supposi- 
tion before  us  is,  that  there  resides  in  the  will  itself,  separate 
from  all  motives  and  extraneous  influences,  the  power  of  ex- 
erting, at  any  time,  less  than  all  its  energy.  Now,  if  this 
supposition  be  true,  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  a  priori^ 
why  still  less  energy  may  not  be  exerted  in  the  next  choice. 
Should  one,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  physical  sciences, 
see,  for  the  first  time,  mercury  descend  in  a  tube  from  one  hun- 
dred to  ninety  degrees,  he  would  naturally  infer  that  a  still 
lower  descent  was  possible;  and,  with  good  reason,  he  would 
reject,  as  without  foundation,  any  assurance  to  the  contrary, 
which  was  not  derived  from  satisfactory  experiments.  And 
were  he  told  in  addition,  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury 
are  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  any  other  causes  external  to  itself,  but  result  wholly  from 
the  exercise  of  a  self-determining  power  inherent  in  its  own 
nature,  he  would  be  so  much  confirmed  in  his  former  infe^ 
ence,  as  to  look  upon  all  attempts  to  fix  a  pnon  any  limit, 
short  of  zero,  to  its  fall,  as  pretty  sure  evidences  of  lunacy. 
So  of  the  Will.  If  its  energy  can  fall  somewhat  below  its 
extreme  height,  and  this  fall  is  wholly  regulated  by  itself,  it 
is  nothing  but  sheer  dogmatism  to  affirm,  a  priori^  that  it  may 
not  fall  as  low  as  absolute  quiesence,  and  mere  folly 
to  attempt  to  prove  it  ^without  experiment.  And  when  we 
come  to  experiment  and  induction,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
sequel,  they  can  give  us  no  light  on  the  subject.  As  the 
matter  now  stands,  therefore,  and  until  absolute  demonstra- 
tion is  furnished  us,  that  the  descent  of  the  Will's  energy 
must  meet  some  impassable  limit,  created  by  its  own  nature, 
before  it  reaches  total  quiescence,  we  are  authorized  to  as- 
sume that  as  its  only  possible  limit.  Moreover,  variations 
are  not  possible  on  one  side  only  of  0.  As  many  different 
degrees  of  energy  may  be  exerted  in  the  choice  of  the  end 
prohibited  by  the  law,  as  in  that  of  the  end  required.  Let 
100  deg.  therefore  mark  the  highest  possible  energy  on  one 
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side  of  0,  and  100  deg.  on  the  other:  and  let  it  be  assum- 
ed that  the  Will  may  pass  through  all  the  points  between, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  one  of  two  suppositions,  name- 
ly, either  I,  That  so  much  of  the  energy  of  the  will  as  is  at  any- 
time unexerted  in  the  choice  of  good,  is  exerted  in  the  choice 
of  evil;  or  2.  That  it  is  wholly  quiescent.  The  first  supposition 
will  give  us  100  deg.  or  99  deg.  plus  1  deg.,  or  98  deg.  plus 
2  deg.,  or  97  deg.  plus  3  deg.,  cr  50  deg.,  plus  50  deg.,  1  -deg. 
plus  99  deg.,  or  0,  or  any  other  number  between  100  deg. 
and  nothing,  increased  by  such  a  number  on  the  other  side 
o/^nothing  as  shall  make  it  equal  100:  and  hence  it  renders 
possible  every  shade  of  moral  character,  from  the  perfection 
of  highest  heaven,  to  the  depravity  of  deepest  hell,  and 
bridges  over  completely,  or  fills  up  (he  intervening  gulf  be- 
tween the  two,  which  the  Gallilean  Teacher  supposed,  mis- 
takenly it  seems,  to  be  impassable.  If  in  the  nethermost 
abyss  there  reigns  a  mournful  gloom,  ^^  pierced  by  no  star;" 
and  if  the  summit  of  the  celestial  world  rises,  towering  high 
above  the  regions  of  shadows  and  clouds^,  and  bathes  itself 
in  the  pure  radiance  of  eternal  light,  in  vain  shall  we  hope 
to  find  a  similar  exclusivencss  of  either  darkness  or  day  at 
any  intermediate  point — every  where  else  they  mingle  and 
combine  in  equal  or  unequal  ratio.  A  dramatic  character, 
in  a  moment  of  suspicion  and  irritation,  occasioned  by  the 
supposed  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  her  lover ,  thus  vents  her 
contending  emotions: 

**Beaatifal  tyrant!  fiend  angelical! 

Dove -feathered  raven!  wolfish  ravening  lamb! 

Despised  substance  of  divinest  show ! 

A  damned  saint,  an  honorable  villain. " 

This  long  list  of  contradictory  epithets  is  but  a  nursery 
tale  in  comparison  with  what  might  be  predicated  of  a  moral 
agent  whose  choice  may  be  represented  by  50  deg.  plus  50 
deg.  He  is  alike  the  friend  and  foe  of  God  and  Satan — in 
league  with  heaven  and  with  hell — a  denizen  of  the  light- 
kingdom  of  Ormusa,  and  a  dweller  in  the  darkness  of  Ahrei- 
man — the  subject  of  reason  and  the  slave  of  sense — a  prac- 
tiser  of  the  virtues,  but  equally  of  sins — thrilled  to  tremu- 
lous delight  by  the  benedictions  and  smiles  of  God  and  con- 
science, and  tortured  to  agony  by  the  scourge  of  the  furies, 
and  the  sting  of  remorse. 

The  impossibility  of  such  a  quality  of  choice  remains  to  be 
proved.  For  the  present,  wc  can  only  sav  that  the  possibili- 
ty of  two  contradictory  choices,  either  of  equal  or  enequal 
18* 
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strength,  inevitablj  flows  from  the  supposition  now  before 
us,  and  we  pledge  our^lves  to  show  the  intrinsic  absurdity 
of  this  supposition  in  its  due  place. 

The  second  hypothesis  gives  us  100  deg.,  or  99  deg.,  or 
98  deg.,  &c.,  down  to  zero,  without  any  addition  from  the 
negative  side.  At  0.  all  choice  disappears,  or  else  we  have 
a  choice  which  embodies  no  energy  whatever,  which  is  a 
palpable  contradiction.  Now  every  degree  of  exertion,  in 
so  far  as  it  falls  below  100  deg.,  is  either  sinful  or  not.  If 
it  is  not  sinful,  there  must  be  a  large  portion  of  unappropri- 
ated territory  lying  between  the  rival  kingdoms  of  good  and 
cT?i7,  in  which  it  is  possible  for  every  rational  agent  in  the 
universe  to  secure  a  dwelling,  and  thus  absolve  himself  from 
all  allegiance  to  both.  In  the  exercise  of  freedom  he  has 
superinduced  a  moral  paralysis  and  total  inaction  of  will' 
from  which  the  awful  thundering  of  Sinai  and  tlie  clanrwrs  of 
exciting  passion  are  alike  unable  to  arouse  him.  Absurd 
and  shocking  as  is  this  conclusion,  it  is  scarcely  more  so  than 
the  alternative  which  our  opponents  have  chosen  to  adopt, 
namely,  that  every  deficiency  of  exertion  involves  the  agent  in  a 
degree  of  sin  and  quilt  which  is  exactly  proportioned  to  its 
amount.  Deficiency  of  right  choice,  since,  by  our  present 
supposition,  no  wrong  choice  exists,  is  identical  with  passi- 
vity. Thi^  in  fact  is  here  admitted  to  be  the  case.  But  sin 
consists  in  wrong  action  of  some  kind  or  other.  Hence,  at 
0,  the  will  is  both  active  and  passive  at  one  and  the  same 
time;  and  at  every  degree  that  intervenes  between  that  point 
and  100  deg.,  it  is  both  active  and  passive  in  the  self-same 
thing  for  which  it  is  blameworthy;  for  in  so  far  as  any  degree 
of  right  intention  exists  it  is  not  at  all  blameworthy. 

A  closer  inspection  will  evolve  an  absurdity  of  a  different 
nature.  In  saying  that  all  deficiency  of  energy  is  sinfal, 
the  advocates  of  this  theory  must  mean,  either  that  the  de- 
ficiency itself  is  sinful,  or  that  it  is  the  result  of  another  act 
which  is  sinful.  But  to  be  consistent  with  themselves  and 
reason,  they  must  grant  that  wherever  sin  is  found,  a  free 
act  is  also  found.  Hence,  if  the  defect  of  energy  is  sinfol,  it 
is  a  free  act.  But,  by  hypothesis,  it  is  no  act  at  all;  for  so 
far;  as  the  will  is  active,  it  is  active  in  choosing  the  right  end 
and  nothing  else.  Consequently,  a  voluntary  activity  and  a 
total  passivity  meet  in  the  self-same  thing,  a  portion  of  the 
wiirs  energy  is  both  active  and  passive  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  It  hence  follows  that  no  sinful  deficiency  of  right 
choice  can  exist  unless  a  portion  of  the  will's  energy  be  ac- 
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tive  in  the   choice  of  an   opposite  end,  and   therefore,  that, 
whenever  choice  takes  place,  all  the  will's  energy  is  exerted. 

The  supposition  that  the  sinful  deficiency  is  the  result  of 
an  anterior  act  to  which  all  the  guilt  involved  must  be  impu- 
ted, is  only  a  disguised  statement  that  two  contradictory  in- 
tentions are  co-existcnt:  for  all  sin,  as  well  as  all  holiness 
belongs  to  intention.  But  an  intention  is  impossible  without 
an  object.  We  have  hence  the  contradiction  that  the  object 
required  by  the  law  and  nothing  else  is  chosen^  and  yet  that 
another  end,  forbidden  by  the  law,  is  chosen  at  the  same 
time.  Besides,  it  makes  the  will's  moral  energy  object  to  it- 
self, and  hence  removes  it  to  the  realm  of  ends,  or  things 
that  may  be  chosen.  To  say,  therefore,  that  the  end  requir- 
ed by  the  law  and  nothing  else  is  chosen;  and  that  a  deficient 
amount  of  energy  is  exerted,  is  to  affirm  and  deny  the  same 
thing — for  one  thing  surely  which  the  law  forbids  is  chosen — 
a  deficiency  of  vis  volendu 

Doubtless  many  other  absurdities  might  be  deduced  from 
this  position.  But  we  know  these  subtleties  must  be  weari- 
some to  the  reader,  and  we  can  testify  that  they  are  not  very 
interesting  to  the  writer.  Sufficient  has  already  been  done, 
for  victory,  and  little  glory  or  emolument  is  to  be  reaped  in 
such  a  field.  We  will  therefore  sum  up  what  we  have  prov- 
ed and  pass  to  a  more  interesting  topic. 

If,  at  any  time,  when  the  ri^ht  end  is  chosen,  less  than  all 
the  nnoral  energy  of  the  will  is  exerted,  the  residuum  must 
be  either  active  or  passive.    If  active,  there  are  two  contra- 
ry and  co-existent  choices,  which  in  the  sequel  will  be  shown 
impossible.     If  passive,  it  is  either  sinless  or  not     If  sinless, 
every  moral  agent  may  voluntarily  place  himself  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  moral  world;   since  by  the  supposition  his  i 
whole  moral  energy  is  under  his  control  and  may  all  be  ren-  \ 
dered  inactive.    If  sinful,  the  same  phenomenon  is  both  ac-  \ 
tive  and  passive  at  the  same  tin^ — for  all  sin  is  action.    The   i 
supposition  that  this  passivity  is  the  result  of  an  antecedent  / 
sinful  choice  is  only  a  disguised  assertion,  that  two  contradic-  f 
tory  choices  are  possible;  and  besides  makes  the  moral  ener- \ 
gy  of  the  will  both  subject  and  object  at  one  and  the  same  \ 
time — and  involves  the  contradiction  that  nothing,  and  yet/ 
something  which  the  law  forbids,  is  chosen. 

These  consequences  unavoidably  follow  from  the  intensity 
theory.  They  can  neither  be  evaded  nor  answered.  They 
are  naonstrously  absurd,  and  at  war  with  the  first  principles 
of  ethics  and  with  the  interests  of  morality.    That  theory, 
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the/efore,  cannot  be  true^  and  since  no  third  supposition  is 

i possible,  it  follows  that,  whenever  the  apprehended  good  of 
being  is  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end,  the  will's  whole  moral 
energy  is  by  a  law  of  necessity  embodied  in  that  choice. 

We  will  now  examine  such  arguments  as  have  been  urged 
with  most  confidence  against  this  conclusion,  and  show  that 
neither  they,  nor  any  others  that  can  possibly  be  framed  can 
possess  any  real  validity.  This  task  would  be  unnecessary 
but  for  an  opinion  quite  too  prevalent  that  by  logical  subtle- 
ties direct  op  posites  may  be  demonstrated;  and  the  practise 
of  tenaciously  clinging  to  a  position  after  the  contradictory 
has  been  established,  until  all  the  arguments  on  which  that 
position  rests  have  been  swept  away, 

1.  We  have  already  shown  that  although  the  kind  of 
thought  and  feeling  we  indulge,  and  the  kind  of  external  ac- 
tions we  may  perform,  may  often  be  a  pretty  sure,  and  some- 
times even  a  certain  index  to  the  character  or  kind  of  the  ex- 
isting intention;  yet  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  their  degree 
respecting  the  strength  of  that  intention;  since  were  the 
will  capable  of  exerting  only  one  hundredth  part  of  its  whole 
moral  energy  at  any  time,  nothing  hinders  that  this  small  ra- 
tio should  not  be  followed  by  as  vigorous  exertion  of  all  these 
powers  as  the  whole.  All  arguments,  therefore,  derived 
from  this  source  against  our  conclusion,  are  utterly  worthless. 

2.  The  failure  of  a  right  purpose,  whether  occasional  or 
frequent,  proves  nothing  respecting  its  antecedent  strength. 
It  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  opposite  must  be  true. 
When  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  man  so  tenacious  of  a 
just  purpose  that, 

**Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinse," 

and  on  the  other,  some  Reuben,  "unstable  as  water;"  and 
particularly  when  in  successive  years  of  the  same  man^s  life, 
a  similar  contrast  is  displayed,  the  inference  seems  forcible 
that  right  purpose  may  embody  less  than  all  the  moral  energy 
of  the  will,  but  a  close  examination,  like  the  poteat  wand 
of  Prospero,  cannot  fail  to  dissolve  ^^the  insubstantial  pa- 
geant." 

(I.)  Choices,  which  are  admitted  to  have  been  as  strong  as 
they  ought  to  have  been,  are  also  admitted  to  have  failed  in 
innumerable  instances.  Our  first  parents,  both  perfectly  ho- 
ly, sinned  in  Paradise!  Legions  of  angels  disturbed  the  re- 
pose of  heaven  by  a  foul  revolt  against  thb  government  of 
God.    An  intention,  therefore,  which  embodies  the  whole 
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♦  energy  of  the  will  (for  we  suppose  no  less  will  form  a  wholly 
right  choice)  may  fail  as  well  as  any  other,  were  they  granted 
to  be  possible.  Consequently  from  mere  failure  of  choice,  no 
inference  hostile  to  our  position  can  be  derived. 

(2.)  This  conclusion  will  stand  in  a  much  stronger  light,  if 
it  is  remembered  that  the  will  is  the  absolute  and  only  cause 
of  its  own  choices,  and  that  motives  are  only  occasions  of 
their  performance.     For  in  this  view  of  the  matter  we  have 
not,  as  in  the  collision  and  antagonism  of  physical  forces  so 
much  attraction  or  compulsion  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  much 
resistance  on  the  other  partly  op  wholly  balanced  thereby  ;€- 
but  two  terms  between  which  no  causative  relation  exists  and  S 
no  comparison  of  strength  and  weakness  is  at  all  admissible. ' 
Hence,  were  the  will  divisible  into  a  thousand  degrees  of  en- 
ergy and  could  one  of  these  degrees  act  and  all  the  rest  re- 
main quiescent;  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  just  as 
absolutely  able  to  resist  the  strongest  array  of  motives  that 
can  be    brought  to  bear  upon  it  as  the  whole    will,  and 
just  as  able  to  preserve  its  possessor  from  all  filthiness  of  the 
flesh  and  spirit  to  liis  dying  day.     Lapses  into  sin,  therefore, 
whether  frequent  or  only  occasional,  always  taking  place 
when  there  is,  so  to  speak,  infinite  power  of  avoiding  them, 
can  throw  no  light  whatever  upon  the  subject  before  us. 
Were  it  admitted  even  that  repeated  failures  of  intention  af- 
forded a  probable  inference  of  its  weakness,  when  both  the 
subjective  energy  of  the  will  and  the  motive  force  exerted 
|ipon  it  are  the  same;   little  reliance  could  ever  be  placed 
upon  an  inference  derived  from  failures,  when  it  is  totally  un- 
known what  demoniacal  influences  may  lure  to  sin,  and  by 
what  stale  of  health  and  nervous  excitability,  what  trains  of 
thought  and  kinds  of  feeling  awakened  by  circumstances  be- 
yond our  control,  such  influences  may  be  aided;  and  wheth- 
er the  will  itself  is  an  unvarying  quantity  from  youth  to  age, 
in  sickness  and  in  health.     Besides,  such  an  admission  must 
be  based  on  the  Necessitarian  Philosophy,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  less  than  all  the  mor- 
al energy  of  the  will  can,  at  any  time,  be  exerted. 

3.  Much  less  can  an^  thing  be  learned  from  the  compara- 
tive tenacity  or  fickleness  which  men  are  wont  to  display  in 
the  pursuit  of  ends  that  are  not  absolutely  ultimate.  For 
here  we  have  passed  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  moral 
action,  and  the  changes  of  purpose  we  meet  are  not  only 
destitute  of  character  themselves,  but  they  by  no  means  indi- 
cate corresponding  changes  where  all  moral  character  resides. 
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Fouch6  and  Tallerand  who  could  swear  allegiance  and  pledge 
their  services  to  one  monarch  lo-day,  and  be  equally  devoted 
to-morrow  to  his  successful  rival,  without  seeming  to  tlunk 
that  anj  thing  remarkable  or  humiliating  had  occorred,  were 
n-)  less  constantly  and  strongly  devoted  to  self-interest  and 
the  god  of  ambition  than  the  inflexible  Napoleon  himself 
whose  maxim,  toute  on  rieriy  changed  not  wheacombined  Ett- 
rope  thundered  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  on  whose  iron  soul, 
yet  fearless,  fe|l  the  ruins  of  his  crumbling  empire. 

4.  We  are  possessed  of  no  faculty  by  which  we  can  in- 
?pect  the  substance,  or  essence  of  the  soul  itself,  and,  anterior 
to,  or  back  of  all  action  of  the  will,  ascertain  what  its  physi- 
cal abilities  may  be.  The  intimate  nature  or  essence  of  the 
mind,  as  of  all  things  else,  is  inscrutable  to  mortal  ken,  and 
its  latent  causative  force  must  be  learned,  if  at  all,  by  its 
out-goings  into  action. 

5.  If  it  is  not  certain,  a  priori^  that  all  the  energy  of  the 
will  must  pass  into  intention,  consciousness  can  never  inform 
us  whether  any,  or  what  profportion  is  latent,  and  hence  can 
never  throw  any  light  upon  the  question  before  us.  For 
what  is  consciousness?  Considered  as  a  fact  or  phenomenon, 
it  is  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  one's  mental  states,  as 
manifestations  of  the  /.  Could  we  conceive  those  states  to 
exist  without  our  being  aware  of  them,  or  knowing  them, 
they  would  be  unconscious  states.  When  they  are  known  to 
us,  as  ours,  they  are  conscious  states^  or  apperceptions.  Con- 
sciousness, then,  does  but  reveal  to  us  what  exists.  It  has  ndl 
additional  function  to  fulfill,  or  communication  to  make. 
Consequently,  unless  some  judgment  of  the  mind  is  yielded 
op  to  it  which  has  taken  the  exact  measure  of  the  vis  volendi 
of  the  intention,  it  can  never  inform  us  any  thing  about  the 
matter.  Now,  by  hypothesis,  it  is  not  certain,  a  priori^  that 
all  the  energy  of  the  will  must,  at  any  time  be  exerted;  and 
we  have  shown  that  we  are  unable  to  learn  any  thing  by  di- 
rect introspection,  from  the  changes  of  intention,  whether  fre- 
quent or  occasional,  or  from  the  degree  of  thought,  feeling, 
or  action,  by  which  they  are  accompanied  and  followed:  and 
there  is  no  other  source  whence  material  for  a  judgment  in 
the  premises  can  be  derived  and  transmitted  to  consciousness: 
hence  it  gives  us  no  light  whatever  on  the  subject.  It  may 
tell  us  that  an  intention  terminating  upon  a  right  or  wrong 
object  exists ;  but,  if  it  is  uninformed  antecedently,  by  the 
Reason,  that  this  intention  of  necessity  includes  all  the  mor- 
al force  of  the  will,  it  is  in  no  condition  even  to  guess  what. 
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or  whether  any  deficiency  exUta,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
the  agent  is  in  no  condition  to  form  such  a  conjecture. 
Take,  for  example,  our  first  moral  act:  How  in  the  circum- 
stances supposed  can  we  determine  by  consciousness  wheth- 
er all  or  how  much  less  than  all  our  moral  vigor  is  embodied 
therein?  We  can  know  nothing  about  it — and  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  opposite  is  as  absurd,  as  that  Caspar  Hauser  could 
tell  by  experience  of  the  first  motion  of  his  foot,  after  leav- 
ing prison,  whether  its  whole  physical  energy  was  embodied 
in  that  motion.  Without  intuition  of  our  own  strength, 
witlu>ut  any  a  priori  light  to  guide  us,  consequently  without 
any  test  or  measure  of  our  ability,  how  by  any  possibility 
can  we  decide  on  such  a  question?  Shall  we  be  in  more  fe- 
licitous circumstances  when  the  second  is  originated?  We 
cannot  see  how  this  is  possible;  for  if  the  consciousness  of 
the  first  act  left  us  in  profound  ignorance  of  what  degree  of 
oar  whole  moral  energy  was  exerted,  we  are  still  utterly  des- 
titute of  any  exact  test  or  measurement  of  that  energy. 
What  we  at  first  exerted  may  have  been  all,  or  it  may  not 
have  been  a  millionth  part,  and  if  retained  in  consciousness, 
being  itself  a  totally  indeterminate  quantity,  it  can  never 
serve  to  determine  any  thing  else.  Whether,  therefore  the 
second  exertion  shall  exactly  equal  the  first,  or  differ  spmc- 
what  from  it,  it  must  be  equally  uncertain  to  us  what  ratio 
of  our  whole  moral  power  it  is.  The  same  will  hold  true  of 
a  third,  and  of  every  other  action  that  shall  subsequently  be 
performed.  Hence,  if  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  this 
question  antecedently  to  or  independently  of  all  action,  if  it» 
solution  must  be  derived  from  a  posteriori  sources,  Y^e  can  nev- 
er obtsun  it.  This  conclusion  will  be  much  more  forcible,  if 
it  is  remembered,  that  the  mind,  can  fix  no  meaning  to  less 
and  more,  when  applied  to  the  operations  of  the  moral  will 
(their  number  excepted);  that  if  its  exerted  eneregy  may  be 
a  ranging  quantity,  its  inherent  energy  may  perhaps  also 
range  from  childhood  to  old  age,  diminish  or  increase  as  our 
health  declines  or  approximates  perfect  soundness,  be  sensibly 
altered  by  the  stimulus  of  a  drug  or  a  glass  of  brandy,  and 
perhaps  never  be  exactly  the  same  during  any  two  successive 
hours  of  our  existence.  Experience  and  induction,  applied 
to  the  solution  of  such  a  question,  resemble  a  lever,  that 
without  prop  or  fulcrum,  would  aim  to  overturn  the  world. — 
Our  position,  therefore,  is  proof  against  all  assault  from  the 
empirical  world,  and  all  arguments  thence  derived  must  be 
abandoned  as  good  for  nothing. 
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6.  Can  it  be  shown,  a  priori,  or  independently  of  all  espt 
rience,  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  cantfngeacj.  whether  a 
or  only  a  part  of  our  whole  moral  energy,  shall  at  anj  tim 
be  exerted.  Before  any  valid  argument  can  be  derived  (m 
this  source,  it  must  be  shown  that  deliberation  nnd  con^ciat 
preference  intervene  between  tte  will  and  its  clioices  of  a 
timate  eods,  by  which  their  intensity  i:*,  in  all.cases,  detei 
mined — Ibat  this  intervention  is  every  where  recognized  an 
assumed  in  the  spontaneous  judgments  of  mankind— an 
thftt  the  supposition  of  the  opposite  involves  a  contradictioc 
or  an  absurdity.  For,  without  deliberation,  there  can  he  n 
freedom  or  contingency  ;  and  when  a  judgment,  or  convic 
lion,  is  not  both  universal  and  necessary,  it  is  not  oi  a  prim 
origin,  and  cannot  form  Ae  basis  of  Buch  an  argument  Noi 
the  human  mind  does  not  universally,  nor  at  all,  except  b 
force  of  will  for  the  behoof  of  a  perishing  theory,  assura 
that  we  are  voluntary  in  fixing  the  intensity  of  our  ultimat 
intentions;  and  it  is  so  far  from  being  absurd  to  suppoa 
that  no  liberty  is  exercised  therein,  that  it  involves  no  con 
tradiction,  rests  on  an  immutable  basis  of  reason,  quadrate 
exactly  with  the  unstudied  judgments  of  the  mind,  and  nice 
ly  fits  into  the  frame  work  of  moral  science.  The  opposit 
supposition,  on  the  contrary,  as  wc  have  shown,  is  fraagh 
with  the  most  glaring  absurdities,  and  at  war  with  itself;  an' 
it  will  hereafter  be  shown  that  it  can  never  find  a  place  in  ; 
system  of  ethical  science,  or  be  admitted  into  the  framewori 
of  moral  law.  If  therefore  the  empii-ical  m  orld  is  mmbk  I 
furnish  any  valid  arguments  against  our  position,  the  pur 
Reasqn  spurns  the  demand  made  for  such,  as  an  insult  upo 
its  dignity  and  immutable  veracity.  It  is  nothing  short  of  a 
attempt  to  draw  it  into  a  contradiction  of  itself*  Philosoph 
wots  of  no  other  sources  of  information,  and  hence  the  cat 
vass  is  ended.  This  third  phaze  of  llie  intensity-theory  i 
*^  of  imagination  all  compact" — "an  niry  nothing,"  which  ur 
fortunately  has  secured  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name"  i 
the  Westminster  creed,  and  the  writings  of  Puritan  Divinei 

We  will  now  assume  a  different  position*  Granting,  fo 
the  present,  what  we  have  just  proved  to  be  untrue — that  i 
is  wholly  a  matter  of  contingency  whether  or  not,  in  any  ii 
stance,  the  wholq  moral  energy  of  the  will  shall  be  excrtct 
we  shall  undertake  to  prove  that  a  moral  agent  can  neitht 
be  required  to  exert  either  the  whole  or  any  definite  ratio  i 
lit,  nor  be  held  guilty  for  exceeding  or  falling  below  any  spt 
cified  amount:  or,  in  more  general  terms,  even  were  not  Ui 
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'^fprtion  of  our  whole  mora!  energy  at  all  times  provided  for, 
ij  secured  by  u  hiw  of  necessity,  morality  could  never  make 
ite  amount,  at  any  timo  exerted,  a  matter  either  of  require- 
meat  or  probibiliuQ.  Tlic  choice  of  the  right  ultimate  end 
mu^t  eshaii.st  its  demands. 

According  to  thU  supposition,  even  were  it  a  priori  certain 
ih^t  the  alleged  contingency  exists^  we  are  shut  up  to  the 
jH^ccSiUy  of  learning  the  whole  strength  of  the  will,  If  at  all, 
by  eiperiencer  For,  to  know  that  less  than  all  our  energy 
mojf  be  exerted  is  one  thing:  to  know  how  much  is  exerted 
ifi  any  case,  i§  another  atid  r|uite  a  different  thing — a  thing 
which,  on  the  present  suppositjon.)  can  never  be  learned 
bat  by  experience.  Now,  to  sii[>pose  that  we  know  any 
Ifiing  about  the  strength  of  our  wilt  before  our  first  moral 
act,  is  to  suppose  that  we  have  ar<]uired  knowledge  by  expe- 
rieoce,  before  experience  I  ins  ever  commenced,  which  it  is 
jtess  10  call  a  con  traductions 


re  have  already  shown,  th'it   there  is  for  us  no  law,  any 


Hirther  than  we  know   what  it  Lind  its  applications  are. 
Ffinist  be  known,  too,  prcvionsly  to  the  acts  which  it  requires, 
aa  well  in  the  case  of  ouf  first  act  as  of  any  other.     So  far, 
therefore,  as  we  are  undt^r  law,   before  all  moral  action  as 
^ell  as   after  it  has  commenced^  wc   know  precisely  what  is 
required  of  us,  and  all  that  is  required  of  us;  in  short,  we  are 
in  a  condition  to  yield  a  perfect  obedience  without  any  possi- 
bility of  mistake.     Can   we   therefore  be   required  to  exert 
oar  whole  moral  strength  in  our  first  intention?    Clearly  not; 
for  as  yet  we  are  totally  ignorant  what  it  is.     Can  we  be  re- 
quired to  exert  any  definite  ratio  of  it?^   No;  for  unless  we 
know  what  the  whole  is,  we  can  never  tell  what  is  the  half, 
the  third,  or  any  other  ratio  of  it     Are  we  in  any  condition 
to  yield  a  perfect  obedience   without   possibility  of  mistake, 
if  the  law  requires  us,  not   only   to   choose  the  good  which 
may  lie  before  us,  but  to  embody  our  whole  strength,  or  any 
definite  ratio  of  it,  in  this  choice?     It  were  absurd  to  aflSirm 
it.     It  results  therefore,  that  in  our  first   moral  act,  at  least,* 
the  law  can  take  no  account  whatever  of  our  vis  volendi^  and 
that  its  whole  meaning  is  exhausted  in  the  enunciation — will 
the  apprehended  good  as  ultimate;  for  as  soon  as  we  go  farther 
than  this,  and  add — '•'with  all  your  strength,"  or  "half  of  your 
strength,"  or  any  other  proportion  of  it,  we  are  using  words 
to  which  no  idea  can  be  attached. 

If  to  this  conclusion,  it  be'  objected   that  we   are  not  re- 
quired to  exert  absolutely  the  whole,  or  any  ratio  of  the  will, 
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but  onjy  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  whole^  or  some  rc<^i 
ratio,  just  as  we  are  not  required  to  choose  that  which  i 
soluteJy  and  only^good,  but  only  what  wc  judge  to  be  so 
reply  is,  that  we  cannot  even  form  a  supposition  in  the  < 
Never  having  had  any  experience  of  our  moral  strength. 
yet  being  dependent  upon  experience  for  all  our  kiiowl 
and  even  notions  respecting  it,  we  can  no  more  form  a  5i 
sition  rei»pecting  it  than  respecting  the  objects  of  a 
sense,  only  in  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  freedom  iinplie; 
knowledge  of  some  degree  of  power. 

If  it  be  further  objected  that  the  power  of  choosing  a 
timate  end,  must  be  unknown,  until  it  is  exerci&cd,  as  w< 
the  intensity  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  that  thercfon 
argument  proves  too  much,  since  it  renders  i\\\  kw  impose 
until  after  moral  action  has  commenced;  wc  deny  th 
sumption.  The  power  of  choice  and  its  absolute  free 
are  not  learned  by  experience  at  all,  but  are  given  whc 
priori.  As  soon  as  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  obje< 
moral  election,  the  law  of  obligation  immedi^itely  and  n 
sarily  arises  in  the  mind,  and  with  it,  as  the  only  biisis  c 
possibility,  the  rational  affirmation  of  our  perfect  free 
To  be  under  obligation  without  being  free  is  impossible. 
affirm  obligation,  without  the  previous  affirmation  of  free 
is  equally  so.  No  room  therefore  is  found  for  legislutiv 
actment  in  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  first  mom 
But  may  it  not  be  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  second? 
we  not  be  required  to  exert  in  this  either  the  wholc^  or 
definite  part  of  our  moral  force?  To  this,  wc  answer,  i 
consciousness  of  the  first  act  has  exactly  determine 
amount  of  possible  moral  force  in  our  possession,  this  rec 
ment  may  be  made;  if  it  has  not  determined  that  amou 
cannot  be  made.  Now  we  have  formerly  shown  thai 
not  certain,  a  priori^  that  all  our  energy  must  be  at  all 
exerted  when  a  choice  is  made,  and  if  we  have  not  a  me 
of  oqr  strength  antecedently  to  action,  we  cannot  te 
consciousness  whether  we  exert  a  millionth  part  of  i 
whether  we  did  not  exert  it  all.  Consequently,  we  an 
as  ignorant  on  the  subject  after  its  performance  as  we 
before;  and  consequently  again,  the  law  can  no  more  re 
us  to  exert  in  our  second  act  all  or  any  definite  ratio  o 
strength,  than  it  could  in  the  first.  If,  to  i\m  conclusi 
be  objected  that  we  have  at  least  learned  from  the  cons* 
ness  of  the  first  act  that  we  have  some  degree  of  stre 
and  may  be  required  to  use  this,  we  answer  that  we 
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before  all  action  that  we  have  power  to  choose — that  knowl- 
edge being  as  we  have  seen  a  prion.  A  mi^rvelous  discovery 
then  truly  has  been  made  by  the  consciousness  of  the  first 
act,  namely,  that  we  have  power  to  cfioose  with  some  degree  of 
strength! — for  to  choose  at  all  is  to  exert  some  degree  of 
strength.  What  additional  information  has  been  gained? 
How  much  more  strength  has  been  exerted  than  that  "(yhich 
is  necessarily  exerted  in  the  faintest  choice?  Has  any  more? 
What  ratio  of  the  power  of  the  will?  No  wise  man  can  un- 
dertake to  answer  these  questions,  and  till  they  are  answered,  - 
DO  wise  man  will  pretend  that  the  law  can  be  made  intelligi- 
ble in  so  far  as  it  shall  concern  itself  with  intensity  of  choice. 
To  say — choose  with  some  degree  of  strength^  is  only  to  say, 
choose,  and  nothing  is  added  to  our  former  enunciation^  until 
it  can  be  told  with  what  degree  of  our  whole  strength  we 
are  to  choose.  But  this,  alas!  for  the  intensity  theory,  can 
never  be  an  intelligible  command,  and  therefore  can  be  no 
law  at  all. 

To  make  the  matter  still  worse,  even  could  the  amount  of 
energy  embodied  in  the  first  act  be  exactly  retained  in  the 
consciousness,  (which  we  by  no  means  believe,)  and  could  it 
be  rendered  probable  that  it  was  something  more  than  the  in- 
tensity necessarily  embodied  in  the  faintest  choice,  still  we 
could  not  rationally  demand  as  much  in  the  next  choice.  For, 
how  do  we  know  that  the  will  itself  does  not  vary  from  hour 
to*hour  in  its  strength?  and  how,  if  it  is  a  constantly  varying 
terra,  can  we  make  the  exertion  of  to-day  any  criterion  of  to- 
morrow? or  rationally  demand  the  same  quantum  of  intensity 
at  all  time?  Not  only  therefore  can  experience  shed  np  light 
upon  the  question  what  ratio  of  our  whole  energy  is  at  any 
time  exerted,  but  if  it  could,  the  knowledge  it  gives,  being 
acquired  after  the  act,  could  not  be  recognised  in  the  law 
which  commanded  it,  and  could  as  little  be  recognized  in  the 
law  which  commands  the  ensuing  act,  since  the  will  may,  by 
the  time  it  is  performed,  owing  to  cerebral  conditions,  have 
lost  or  acquired  a  very  considerable  amount  of  available 
vigor. 

By  recurring  to  our  former  arguments,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  know  as  little  of  our  whole  strength  of  will  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  second  act,  and  shall  after  the  third,  fourth  or 
even  the  ten  thousandth  as  we  did  after  the  first;  consequently 
no  definite  amount  or  ratio  of  vis  volendi  can  ever  be  required 
of  us,  whether  all  we  are  capable  of  or  somewhat  less.  No 
place  is  left  for  a  computation  and  requisition  of  intensities 
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in  a  sjstem  of  moral  legislation.  There  is  therefore  no  &i 
thing  possible  as  amount  of  intensity  below  our  whole  mc 
strength,  and  if  these  were,  the  moral  law^  cannot  cone 
itself  about  it* 

This  investigation  has  suggested  a  few  observations  wt 
seem  to  us  worthy  of  a  place  here. 

1.  All  that  we  have  proven  in  respect  to  this  la&t  pliazi 
the  in  tensity -theory  will  of  course  apply  equally  well  to 
first  and  second  so  far  as  they  are  identical  with  tliis,  thai 
so  far  as  the  will's  energy  is  concerned.  In  other  resp< 
they  were  shown  to  involve  matter  to  which  the  moral 
could  have  no  application,  and  to  be  ineffably  absurd  and 
diculous.  Their  central  life  is  now  extinguished  in  comr 
with  that  of  the  third. 

2.  The  perfect  contrast  displayed  by  the  two  theories 
adaptability  to  moral  law  and  moral  uses  must  To  re  i  lily  ^ti 
the  reflecting  mind.  According  to  the  theory  which  we 
vocate,  the  whole  energy  of  the  will  passes  into  every  in\ 
tion  by  a  law  of  necessity.  It  therefore  no  more  requires 
oversight  or  attention  than  the  beating  of  the  heart,  or 
circulation  of  the  blood.  We  have  only  to  concerr)  oursel 
with  its  direction,  and  when  that  is  once  fixed,  nature  la 
care  of  the  rest.  Whether  it  sufi*ers  any  variations  U 
youth  to  age,  in  sickness  or  health,  perhaps  wc  can  never 
cide;  but  even  if  it  does,  we  are  not  at  all  concerned  v 
them,  since,  at  all  times,  all  we  have  of  energy  is  neccss: 
ted  to  act,  just  as  our  whole  current  of  bloody  be  it  great 
small,  is  necessitated  to  flow.  We  are  therefore  en li rely 
lieved  from  the  painful  embarrassment  of  introspection  wli 
is  so  fatal  to  all  moral  enterprise,  and  may  give  our  wb 
attention  to  the  good  to  be  willed,  and  the  best  means  off 
moting  it,  taking  for  granted  that  it  will  be  willed  hard  enou 
It  is  besides  certain  that  we  can  never  experience  any 
haustion  or  weariness  from  choosing  the  right  object;  for 
energy  embodied  therein  being  a  pure  sponianeili/  and  the 
fore  no  object  at  all  of  our  will,  and  in  fact  lying  wholly 
of  the  sphere  of  our  action,  can  by  no  possibility  bring  m 
it  weariness.  Hence  we  are  just  as  able  in  sickness  as 
health  to  choose  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man;  i 
we  shall  experience  no  nK>re  difficulty  or  exhaustion  in  do 
so  upon  a  dying  bed  than  in  the  vigor  of  perfect  health. 

But  according  to  the  opposite  theory,  it  being  a  matte 
contingency  whether  all  the  wilFs  energy  shall,  at  any  time 
exerted  or  not,  and  yet  a  matter  for  which  we  are  held 
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sponsible,  our  constant  over-sight  and  attention  are  necessa- 
ry. We  are  concerned,  not  only  with  its  direction,  bat  iU 
Tolame.  If  variations  are  caused  bj  the  advance  of  years,  and 
the  changes  they  bring,  these  must  be  faithfully  registered  and 
accounted  for.  We  are  hence  doomed  to  never-ceasing  and 
painfully  agonizing,  because  fruitless  introspection;  and  in- 
stead of  acting  with  the  freedom  and  efficient  concentration 
which  characterize  us  where  the  quantum  of  will  may  be  .whol- 
ly neglected,  we  waste  most  of  our  energies  in  striving  to 
setup  an  intensity  of  choice — about  as  foolish  a  business  as 
if  we  should  attempt  to  climb  to  the  moon  on  stairs  of  empty 
space.  It  is  to  us  a  great  marvel  how  a  theory,  so  utterly 
onfit  for  application  in  a  system  of  moral  legislation,  and  so 
hostile  to  virtuous  effort,  ever  obtained  a  place  in  the  theologi- 
cal world.  As  to  a  foundation, it  has  none  in  reason;  as  to 
esthetic  beauty,  or  any  charms  for  the  imagination,  it  is  whol- 
ly destitute  of  them;  as  to  the  absurd  consequences  it  involves, 
they  are  absolutely  insurmountable.  To  what  accident  then 
18  its  birth  to  be  ascribed?  We  know  not,  unless  it  be  to  the 
confusion  of  the  sensibility  with  the  will,  which 

"  Breeds 
Perverse,  all  monstroas,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  unalterable,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feigned,  or  fear  conceived ; 
Gorgons  and  hydras  and  chimeras  dire," 

Different  persons  will  doubtless  make  very  different  infer- 
ences from  this  contrast,  but,  for  ourselves,  we  are  ready  to 
say,  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  for  rejecting  totally  this 
intensity-theory  than  what  this  simple  contrast  presents,  we 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment.  When  once  it  is  understood 
that  the  law,  and  all  the  conditions  of  knowing  and  perfectly 
obeying  it,  must  be  known  before  the  performance  of  the  acts 
it  commands,  no  man  in  his  right  mind,  can  ever  regard  this 
theory  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  as  an  exploded  folly  of 
by  gone  days. 

3.  The  dogmatism  of  the  quotations  by  which  this  theory 
was  introduced  is  also  a  matter  of  astonishment.  By  what 
right  can  Dr.  Beecher  affirm  that  ^  love  to  God  is  in  its  ori- 
gin feeble  compared  with  what  it  ought  to  be  acconltng  to 
the  moral  law."  It  has  been  shown  that  even  if  such  feeble- 
ness of  love  were  not  an  impossibility,  its  existence  can  never 
be  ascertained.  By  what  right  can  Pres.  Edwards  teach 
that  **  there  may  be  more  defect  of  love  than  strength  of 
love"!  that  ^^there  may  be  true  love  to  God  which  neverthe- 
19* 
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less  nuij  not  be  one  half  as  strong  as  it  ought  to  be"?  ' 
assertion  is  sheer  dogmatism;  nay  worse,  it  is  proved  t 
downright  absui*dity.  By  what  right  can  the  common  p 
echo  and  re-echo,  in  every  variety  of  form,  and  with  still 
abated  certainty,  thts  miserable  dogma?  By  what  right 
they  affirm  that  sin  is  mixed  with  their  holiest  performar 
For  ourselves  we  think  it  high  time  there  were  some  al 
ment  in  the  positivencss  with  which  this  ridiculous  absuj 
of  the  past  is  re-echoed  at  the  present — some  examinatio 
to  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests  if  it  has  any ;  and,  i] 
^are  not  mistaken,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  its  rei 
(ion  without  an  exhibition  of  those  grounds  will  be  somci 
offensive  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

[The  author  of  the  above  article^  as  our  readers  are  d( 
less  aware,  has  now  passe.d  to  his  last  account.  The  doc 
elucidated  in  the  articles  entitled,  "The  Simplicity  of  AJ 
Action"  was  the  last  subject  in  theological  and  moral 
once  to  which  his  thoughts  and  his  pen  were  devoted, 
design  was,  to  perfect  these  articles  so  that  they  should 
tain  a  complete  elucidation  of  this  great  subject.  For  ac 
pushing  this  end,  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  stre 
to  think  and  write,  one  more  half  day.  But  this  privi 
was  not  granted.  His  manuscripts,  however,  were  k 
liuch  a  state,  that  his  brother,  Rev.  S.  D.  Cochran,  will 
able  to  get  the  remaining  article  in  readiness  for  the  nexti 
ber  of  the  Quarterly.  The  present  and  preceding  art 
have  been  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  essential 
liminary  questions  bearing  upon  the  subject.  The  next 
final  article  will  contain  the  direct  argument.  Those 
would  understand  this  great  foundation  doctrine  of  true  c 
tianity,  are  earnestly  desired  to  give  all  the  articles  on 
Bubject,  a  very  careful  perusal.  The  next  article  will  pr 
bly  be  accompanied  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  cbaract 
the  author,  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Cochran.] 
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ARTICLE  LX, 

Reflections  on  National  Literature  applied  to  that 
of  England. 

By  T.  B.  HuDsoir, 
ProfeMOt  of  the  Greek  and  Liatia  Languages  in  O.  C.  Institnte. 

To  understand  aright  the  character  and  worth  of  a  na- 
tion's literature,  we  must  contemplate  it  as  the  product  of 
that  nation's  mind.  We  need  of  course  to  understand  the 
character  of  a  nation's  mind  before  we  are  prepared  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  its  literary  manifestations.  Accordingly 
in  presenting  to  our  readers  an  estimate  of  the  character 
and  worth  of  British  literature,  we  deem  it  an  indispensable 
preliminary  not  only  to  inquire  into  the  general  relations 
which  the  literature  of  a  nation  must  sustain  to  its  character, 
but  also  to  determine  what  has  been  the  particular  character 
of  British  mind.  If  these  points  are  satisfactorily  settled, 
the  way  will  be  open  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  literary 
triumphs  and  treasures  of  our  mother  isle.  These  remarks 
will  suggest  the  order  which  we  are  to  pursue. 

What  then  is  the  relation  which  the  literature  of  a  nation 
sustains  to  its  character?  We  answer  that  it  is  necessary 
and  quite  uniform.  In  every  civilized  nation,  and  in  some 
that  are  W  partly  civilized,  wherever  mind  has  made 
any  considerable  progress  in  improvement  or  thought, 
tbere  is  a  literature,  the  ofif-shoot  and  growth  of  that  mind — 
bearing  a  very  faithful  resemblance  in  all  its  features  to  the 
parent  that  gave  it  birth.  As  is  the  national  mind,  so  will 
be  the  national  literature. 

The  origin  of  national  literature  will  serve  at  once  to 
prove  and  illustrate  this  point  The  mind  is  always  active. 
When  free,  it  is  ever  on  the  wing.  Or  if  it  folds  its  pinions, 
it  is  but  to  attempt  the  heaven  of  undiscovered  thought  in  a 
more  adventurous  flight.  It  seeks  to  make  known  the  results 
of  its  labors  to  others.  Benevolence  which  aims  to  diffuse 
the  good  it  has  attained — ambition  which  labors  to  build  an 
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undecajing  tnonument  to  its  own  glory — patriotism  circ 
the  name  of  father-land  with  a  halo  of  splendor — friend; 
decking  with  flowers  the  grave  of  departed  worth — relij 
multiplj'ing  in  ten  thousand  forms,  its  one  solemn  messag 
man,  are  but  so  many  motives  impelling  man  to  speak  I 
his  heart  to  the  hearts  of  other  men.  The  result  is  a  lit 
ture;  and  the  more  mighty  the  impulse  under  which 
mind  of  a  people  may  act  in  the  birth  of  their  literature, 
more  spontaneous,  earnest,  and  truthful  that  literature 
be.  Jn  any  probable  circumstances,  the  grand  features  c 
nation's  character  will  be  as  fully  disclosed  in  its  first  lit 
ture  as  the  energies  of  a  virgin  soil  are  revealed  in  the ' 
dure  of  its  prairies,  or  the  primeval  forests  which  have  si 
owed  it  from  before  the  memory  of  man. 

Another  consideration  which  will  show  how  n  national  j 
rature  is  the  index  to  the  national  character  is  the  mo<I( 
which  such  a  literature  is  extended  and  perpetuated,    W\ 
fi  nation'^  character  has  become  definite  and  kuown,  whei 
taste  can  be  made  the  subject  of  calculation  and  reflcctioi 
large  majority  of  writers  will  work  tQ  gratify  the  dem; 
which  they  find  to  be  the  reigning  demanJ,     The  priiici 
of  "supply  and  demand"  becomes  now  as  applicable  to  lit< 
ture  as  to  any  other  article  of  commerce.     AVriters  furu 
what  the  people  demand,  and  furnish  most  readily  and  in 
gest  amount,  what  is  most  rewarded  in  fame  and  gold,    T 
a  national  literature  not  only  tends  to  perpetuate  itself, 
also  most  faithfully  represents  the  prevailing  condUion  of 
masses  of  the  people. 

Our  proposition  is  not  the  less  true,  when  great  chan 
are  wrought  in  the  character  of  a  national  literature.  Th 
changes,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  begin  with  a  f( 
They  speak  out  their  convictions.  They  dimise  their  sei 
ments  through  the  popular  mind.     If  they  are  received, 

f>ublic  mind  undergoes  a  transformation.  It  demands  a  n 
iterature  and  its  demands  are  no  sooner  heard  than  ten  th 
sand  pens  are  busy  to  supply  them.  Thus  a  change  in  \ 
popular  mind  works  almost  at  once  a  corresponding  chac 
in  the  literature  on  which  that  mind  feeds. 

But  if  the  attempted  change  fails  of  success,  if  the  snc 
corps  of  writers  who  may  have  tried  to  stamp  their  n 
views  on  the  public  mind  nnd  that  it  will  not  yield  to  the  i 
press  which  they  have  labored  to  fix  upon  it,  the  attempt 
revolution  of  course  stops.    The  old  literature  occupies 
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place  of  honor  as  before*  It  holds  its  throne,  because  it  is 
the  best  exponent  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  as  it  was 
and  still  is« 

If  there  are  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  they  are  only 
apparent.  A  national  literature  may  be  struggling  into  be- 
ing. Its  voice  will  falter  and  its  utterances  will  be  broken 
and  contradictory.  But  even  here  the  contradiction  and 
weakness  in  the  literature  will  exist  because  of  the  weakness 
and  contradiction  in  the  public  mind  whose  state  it  embodies. 
A  literature  which  has  borne  sway  for  an  era,  for  centuries 
even,  may  seem  to  be  withering  awaj ;  and  no  strong  literature 
of  fresh  growth  may  appear  at  once  to  take  its  place.  Here 
too  the  literature  will  be  an  unerring  index  to  the  state  of 
the  public  mind.  The  idols  of  its  old  worship  have  crum- 
bled and  fallen  from  their  holy  places;  and  no  new  divinities 
yet  claim  its  offerings  and  its  adoration.  Such,  we  say,  may 
be  the  condition  of  a  national  literature.  Such  at  that  very 
time  will  be  the  condition  of  the  popular  mind  and^^eart 

Thus  literature  in  its  nature,  its  origin,  its  maintainance^in 
the  various  forms  which  it  assumes,  in  the  manifold  changes 
which  it  undergoes,  is  only  the  shadow  in  the  mirror,  the 
counterpart  and  resemblance  of  the  public  thought  and  feeling. 
If  we  would  learn  a  nation's  progress  or  decline,  its  growth 
or  decay,  we  may  question  its  literature  for  an  answer.  The 
answer  will  not  long  deceive  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  safely  infer  the  character  of  a  national  literature  from 
the  known  character  of  the  nation  itself.  The  savage  has 
no  literature.  We  know  from  his  condition,  that  a  Hterature 
is  with  him  impossible.  Among  a  half  civilized  people  we  ex- 
pect a  stunted  and  shriveled  literature,  for  there  mind  has  but 
a  stunted  and  shriveled  growth.  Beneath  a  despotism  whose 
peerless  winter  blasts  every  plant  and  flower  as  it  springs  in 
||e  soil  of  free  thought,  we  look  for  a  waste  in  literature,  for 
tbe  soul  is  there  frozen  to  rock  and  ice.  Among  a  free  and 
enlightened  people  on  the  contrary,  where  art  has  given 
shape  to  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  where  science  has  pierced 
to  the  heart  of  things,  and  dragged  forth  the  mysteries  of. 
nature  to  the  gaze  of  all,  where  the  hope  of  triumphant 
achievement  nerves  every  power  to  its  fullest  exercise,  where 
invention  yokes  the  energies  of  the  outer  world  to  the  car  of 
faoman  progress,  where  government,  morals,  and  religion  are 
most  proloundly  studied  and  most  faithfully  applied,  we  ex- 
pect to  fifnd  a  literature  rich,  varied  and  profound,  beautiful, 
eloquent,  sublime — a  literature  in  short  which  shall  reflect  the 
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character  of  the  mind  of  the  people,  which  shall  record 
triumphs,  which  shall  throb  with  its  emotions,  and  be  att 
f}d  to  all  its  sympathies  and  hopes.  Such  are  our  sponta 
oiis  expectations  in  surveying  the  condition  of  various  natic 
Nor  will  they  be  disappointed.  The  truth  is,  that  hav 
once  ascertained  the  necessary  relation  between  the  lit( 
tare  and  the  character  of  any  people,  we  may  infer  its  lite 
lure  from  its  character,  or  its  character  from  its  literature 
may  best  suit  the  purpose  we  have  in  hand.  If  the  relal 
he  a  natural  and  fixed  relation,  (and  this  we  think  has  h 
proven.)  one  of  the  terms,  when  known,  will  give  us 
other. 

We  come  now  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  characte: 
British  mind  and  what  has  been  the  consequent  characte 
British  literature.  And  here  we  may  well  exclaim^  ^^  our 
heritance  is  a  noble  one!" 

The  English  language  and  literature  are  a  mine  of  I 
iind  almtst  exhaustless  resources.  Through  its  mediam 
great  and  good  of  our  ancestral  island  speak  to  us  with 
f:es  whose  mighty  echoes  fill  the  tract  of  six  hundred  ye: 
The  sons  of  sea-girt  Albion  have  conquered  for  thcmael 
fin  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  washed  by  tbe  sur 
of  the  Pacific,  and  enriched  by  the  swelling  of  the  Gaii| 
The  cross  of  St.  George  waves  amid  icebergs  that  ne 
melt,  and  amid  flowers  that  never  wither.  The  keels 
Britain  plow  every  sea,  and  pour  into  her  lap  the  product 

**  Earth's  remotest  bouDd,  and  ocean's  wildest  shore.*' 

The  thunder  of  her  ordinance  rebounds  from  the  heif 
of  Archangel,  and  from  the  crags  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hp 
The  Lord  of  the  Celestial  Empire  trembles  at  her  fro 
imd  opens  the  untravelled  recesses  of  his  sacred  domair 
the  gaze  of  her  children.  Hindostan,  with  her  hundred: 
millions  of  people,  owns  Britain  as  her  lord,  and  with 
cities  and  temples,  her  mountains  and  her  plains,  with 
unbounded  exuberance  of  her  yearly  harvests,  and  with 
uncounted  treasures,  the  hoardings  of  many  generations, 
Lomes  a  trophy  of  Britain's  prowess  Her  literature  is 
record  of  these  vast  labors  and  conquests.  That  literal 
IS  our  inheritance.     It  is  a  noble  one. 

Englishmsn — and  this  appellation  we  apply  to  all  v 
nre  heirs  of  the  Saxon  blood  and  the  Saxon  tongue — hi 
been  the  greatest  patrons  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which 
long  to  practical  life,  and  among  the  greatest  discoveren 
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all  departmeot^  of  philosophy  which  dignify  or  bless  the 
race.  H()r  agriculture  has  made  the  wilderness  to  blossom 
like  the  rose,  and  the  bleak  mountain-top  to  wave  with  har- 
vests and  be  vocal  with  the  bleating  of  many  flocks.  Her 
manu&ctures  have  chained  the  wheel  to  almost  every  hill-side, 
Hod  made  the  steam  engine,  a  Briareus,  not  of  a  hundred, 
arms,  but  of  ten  thousand  arms,  to  work  with  unceasing  toil, 
and  to  shout  with  a  cry  that  reaches  her  farthest  nooks,  the 
triumph  of  human  genius  over  the  powers  of  nature.  Rail- 
roads bring  Johnny  Groat's  house  within  a  few  hours  ride  of 
Land's  End;  and  the  Electric  Telegraph  charges  the  light- 
ning with  messages  of  love  or  business,  of  commerce  or  di- 
plomacy, borne  by  the  flaming  courier  on  icings  of  fire  when- 
ever his  hunmn  masters  bid  him  fly.  The  literature  of  Eng- 
land and  her  sons,  tells  the  story  of  these  munificent  bene- 
factions which  art  and  science  have  strewn  along  the  daily 
path  of  man.  That  literature  is  our  own  inheritance.  Is  it 
not  a  noble  one? 

England  has  been  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  mightiest 
struggles  which  man  has  ever  made  for  the  truths  and  Li- 
berties, whose  enjoyment  has  always  been  the  object  of  his 
longings.  Her  literature  records  these  struggles,  and  gives 
us  at  once  their  causes,  their  characters,  their  continuance 
and  their  consequences.  That  literature  is  our  inheritance. 
It  is  indeed  a  noble  one. 

Through  the  lapse  of  six  hundred  years  many  a  child  of 
song  has  listened  to  the  voices  of  nature,  and  has  echoed  them 
from  the  depths  of  his  soul  in  Poesy  that  will  not  die.  In 
England  and  America  eloquent  men  have  uttered  ^^  thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,"  though  the  minds  that 
conceived  those  thoughts  have  left  us  forever,  and  the  tongues 
that  uttered  those  words  have  long  ago  mouldered  to  dust. 
9er  literature  tunes  again  those  unstrung  harps,  wakes  again 
those  mighty  thunderers  from  their  slumbers,  and  gives  again 
to  our  ears  those  strains  of  melody  and  of  eloquence  that 
melted  to  softness  or  filled  with  awe  the  men  of  other  gene- 
rations. That  literature  is  our  inheritance.  We  do  our 
readers  no  wrong  when  we  repeat  ^'^  it  is  a  noBle  one." 

Benevolence  io  England  has  devised  her  plans  of  charity, 
and  gone  forth  to-  bless  the  needy.  Taste  there  hasstudie4 
the  beauUfuI,  and  recorded  the  principles  which  guide  her 
in^pulses.  Religion  has  drawn  from  the  heart  of  man,  and 
more  than  all  from  the  Bible,  the  great  ideas  which  embosom 
his  life  and  destiny.  '  English  literature  is  the  grand  Reposi- 
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tory  in  which  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the  outcome  o! 
these  labors.  That  literature  is  our  inheritance.  Oi 
more  we  ask,  Is  it  not  a  noble  one? 

Let  no  one  suppose  us  unconscious  of  the  blemishes  or 
fects  to  be  found  in  our  literature.  Let  no  one  imagine  t 
we  undervalue  the  monuments  of  classic  genius  which  a 
quity  has  bequeathed  to  us,  or  the  progress  m^de  by  the 
tions  of  continental  Europe  in  the  creation  of  a  literature 
themselves.  We  are  aware  of  all  this,  and  we  accept  ti 
joy  whatever  contributions  may  have  been  made  from  wi 
ever  source  to  the  common  inheritance  of  the  race.  Yet 
have  strong  reasons  for  preferring  our  own  literature  to  t 
of  every  other  nation  on  the  globe.  Let  us  attend  to  s€ 
of  them.  Compared  with  classic  literature  our  own  is 
more  copious  and  rich,  more  varied,  is  the  exponent  of 
greater  triumphs  of  mind,  is  more  practical,  more  benevolo 
holds  the  glass  up  to  nature,  whether  external  or  in  ten 
with  far  more  fidelity,  and  with  the  exception  in  favor  of  c 
sic  literature,  of  a  certain  fitstidious  delicacy  of  finish 
really  far  more  beautiful.  Compared  with  the  literature 
continental  Europe,  it  is  in  almost  every  desirablo  feature, 
perior  to  the  French, and  though  less  profound  and  volumiQi 
than  the  modern  literature  of  Germany,  it  is  more  symrr 
rical,  because  more  imbued  with  common  sen^^e.  Its  phik 
phy  is  not  pushed  into  absurdity — its  religion  is  not  groi 
into  atheism — its  poetry  does  not  flaunt  out  with  nnresti'? 
ed  extravagance — its  works  of  mere  sentiment  do  not  abou 
with  characters  ^'  whose  likeness  is  not  in  the  heavens  abc 
nor  in  the  earth  beneath,  nor  in  the  waters  under  the  eart 
to  such  an  extent  as  is  pitiably  true  of  the  literature  of  c 
tral  Europe.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  expand  each 
these  topics  to  an  essay  instead  of  bestowing  only  a  glai 
on  them  all.     But  we  must  pass  on. 

Some  deductions  from  the  principle  which  has  been  ill 
irated,  will  close  the  present  article. 

L  If  it  be  true  that  a  national  literature  takes  its  i 
trues  from  the, national  character,  the  foundations  of  a  no 
national  literature  must  be  laid  in  a  noble  national  char 
ter.  This  is  a  remark  which  emphatically  Concerns  our  o 
country.  We  have  as  yet  hardly  emerged  from  our  ch; 
hood.  Burke  once  remarked  ^America  is  yet  in  the  gristl 
The  remarkis  as  true  now  as  when  he  uttered  it-  We  h; 
broken  away  from  the  old  systems  of  Europe,  and  tried  the 
periment  of  self-government    If  we  succeed,  it  will  be  the  i 
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stance  of  successful  democracy  the  world's  history  furnishes. 
0  our  soil  the  battle  between  man's  right  to  himself  and  chat- 
l-slavery  is  begun,  and  is  yet  to  be  fought  out.  The  most 
rrible  struggle  is  to  come.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
illions  of  tyranny's  wasted  and  plundered  victims  are  pour- 
g  in  from  Europe  to  mingle  with  our  children  and  help 
lape  our  destiny.  Infidelity  and  Christianity,  Prote^tant- 
m  and  Romanism,  Consolidation  and  extreme  Democracy, 
igh  Church,  Low  Church,  No  church,  Presbyterianism, 
oQgregationalism,  Independency,  and  other  agencies  and 
fluences,  whose  name  is  Legion,  are  here  waging  tjjeir  unc- 
ial and  doubtful  struggle.  What  shall  the  end  of  these 
lings  be?  We  can  only  answer — the  end  is  yet  to  be.  That 
to  say,  our  settled  national  character  is  yet  to  be  formed.  Let 
lis  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  our  literature  will  spontane- 
isly  embody  the  lineaments  of  our  national  excellence, 
i^hat  a  field  here  for  the  exertions  of  the  Christian  patriot! 

is  bis  privilege  to  help  lay  the  foundations  of  a  temple 
hich  centuries  may  be  expended  in  building.  Our  work  is 
le  formation  of  the  national  character.  Its  literature  as 
ich  must  be  the  product  of  another  generation.  Let  us 
nderstand  our  mission.  Let  us  know  that  in  shapitig  our 
oitional  character  we  are  doing  more  to  shape  our  perma- 
ent  national  literature  than  any  one  of  the  masters  of 
lought  and  language  who  may  hereafter  rise  to  electrify 
ad  astonish  posterity.  He  may  agitate  their  hearts.  We 
lay,  in  a  high  sense,  create  their  hearts.  He  may  mold  the 
linds  around  him.  We  may  mold  him  too.  All  may  aid 
\  this  work — all  must  aid  in  it.  Whether  we  will  or  not, 
e  are  shaping  the  character  of  our  future  literature  by  sha- 
iog  the  character  of  our  future  people.  What  it  shall  be 
epends  largely  on  us  who  are  now  living. 

a.  We.  may  just  remark  in  passing,  that  our  subject  fur- 
ishes  an  answer  to  those  who  in  our  own  country  or  abroad, 
DDiplain  that  we  have  no  national  literature.  How  could 
^e?  We  were  born  but  yesterday.  We  have  just  remark- 
d  that  we  have  as  yet  no  settled  national  character,  and  can 
f  course  have  properly  speaking  no  national  literature.  It 
rouki  be  preposterous  to  expect  it.  The  farmer  who  should 
)ok  for  a  rich  harvest  of  fine  fruit  from  the  scion  of  a  year's 
rowth  would  be  pronounced  a  fool.  And  yet  Americans 
lush  for  their  country,  and  foreigners  speak  swelling  words 
f  vanity,  because  the  infant  literature  of  America,  planted 
ut  yesterday,  does  not  vie  in  richness  and  abundance  with 
20 
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the  literature  of  Europe,  which  has  enjoyed  the  cultu 
twenty  generations.  When  our  national  rhamcter 
have  taken  a  definite  shape — when  the  chaos  that  is 
heaving  and  surging  to  the  ^^  tempest  wing"  of  social  di 
shall  have  been  composed  to  order — when  the  forests 
be  felled^-our  cities  built — canals  and  rail- ways  coa 
ted — when  the  web  of  lightning  wires  shall  be  v\ 
over  the  continent,  when  the  grand  problem  of  our  go 
ment  shall  be  solved — when  *•  the  fetters  shall  be  bn 
and  the  slave  shall  be  a  man,"  when  religion  shall  hav 
umphed  over  every  foe,  and  all  hearts  shall  own  her 
sway — then  we  shall  have  a  literature,  that  will  recor 
history  of  these  great  achievements,  and  a  poetry  that 
hymn  in  fitting  numbers  their  praise. 

3.  If  national  literature  is  but  the  reflection  of  na1 
character,  then  we  have  a  standard  by  which  to  compar 
literature  of  one  age  with  that  of  another  a^e  in  the 
nation.  All  that  will  be  needful  is  to  ascertLiin  the  m 
and  moral  condition  of  those  periods  as  compared  with 
other,  and  the  character  of  their  literature  as  compared 
each  other  may  be  generally  inferred  with  considerable 
tainty.  If  for  example  we  should  be  told  thiit  the  rei; 
Henry  the  II,  was  a  period  of  mental  gloom  and  deprei 
— thai  ignorance  rested  like  night  over  the  masics — and 
the  few  cultivated  minds  held  little  intercourse  with  each 
or,  and  found  themselves  imprisoned  on  all  isides  a?  w 
wall  of  iron;  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  were  informed 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  one  of  boundless  int^iuiry, 
mind  had  awaked  as  it  were  from  the  sleep  of  ngcs — tha 
great  birth-right  of  the  human  soul,  freedom  of  thought, 
beginning  to  be  acknowledged — that  philosophy  wajs  ad 
new  domains  to  science — that  eloquence  found  its  applau 
audience,  and  poetry  its  widening  circle  of  charmedn 
discriminating  admirers — we  should  hardly  need  to  glan^ 
the  literature' of  the  two  periods  to  satisfy  ourselves  tha 
literature  of  the  former  age,  was  almost  worthless,  t 
that  of  the  latter  was  so  rich  and  varied, so  beautiful  and 
found,  as  scarcely  to  have  a  parallel  in  the  world's  his 
This  principle  it  is  obvious  may  be  applied  in  the  compai 
of  any  age  with  another  in  the  history  of  the  same  natio 

4.  If  we  wish  to  determine  the  relative  merits  oi 
literature  of  difierent  nations,  a  fair  estimate  of  their  rcl; 
national  character  will  furnish  us  with  the  data  for  ao  a 
rSite  judgment.     How  may  we  decide  on  tlie  relative 
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of  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian  literature?  We 
y,  if  we  please,  wade  through  all  their  authors,  and  from 
-sonal  examination  of  each  arrive  at  our  general  conclu- 
[is;  or  we  may  pursue  a  more  compendious  and  perhaps 
lally  satisfactory  course.  We  may  from  a  general  survey 
their  history  ascertain  what  has  occupied  their  powers, 
at  features  the  discipline  of  ages  has  impressed  on  their 
iracter,  what  questions  have  Been  mooted  among  them, 
at  national  tendencies  and  sentiments  have  been  fostered^ 
at,  in  short,  is  the  tout  ensemble  of  their  character.  And 
comparing  these  with  each  other,  we  may  infer  the  rela- 
;  merits  of  their  literature,  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
ictness. 

5.  We  may  apply  this  principle  to  the  oft-mooted  qucs- 
I  whether  the  classic  literature  is  superior  to  that  of  our 
a  language.  We  have  already  intimated  our  opinion  on 
\  point.  But  a  remark  or  two  further  on  the  same  aub- 
t  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.     The  principle  which  we 

here  applying  resolves  the  question  whether  the  lilera- 
3  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  superior  to  that  of  Engknd, 
>  this:  Was  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  Greece  and 
me  superior  to  that  of  England?  Did  mind  then  struggle  us 
cessfully  with  the  great  practical  questions  which  alFect 
a's  happiness?  Was  science  then  cultivated  as  assiduous- 
Were  the  relations  of  man  to  man  as  clearly  understood! 
IS  there  then  even  in  respect  to  literature  itself,  the  same 
sirged  and  well-balanced  apprehension  of  its  true  mission? 
IS  there  the  same  just  and  natural  taste,  free  alike  from 
;ar  rudeness  on  the  one  extreme,  and  from  painful  bon- 
e  to  artificial  rules  on  the  other?  To  all  these  questions 
are  compelled  to  give  answer  in  favor  of  the  mental  und 
'al  condition  of  England?  But  if  these  questions  be  tlvus 
wered,  the  literature  of  England  is  superior  to  that  of 
jece  and  Rome,  and  such  we  believe  to  be  t{ie  truth*  We 
not  underrate  the  classics.  Some  of  them  were  the  idols 
)ur  boyhood  Some  of  them  are  now  the  honored  com- 
ions  of  our  manhood.  The  great  men  of  the  heathen 
Id  wrought  nobly  in  their  day.  We  are  proud  to  behold 
aem  the  fathers  of  much  that  is  noble  in  our  own  literature 

believe  that  there  are  important  reasons  why  the  study  of 
e  of  their  works  should  make  a  part  of  a  liberal  educa- 

throughout  our  land.  But  still  we  believe  that  were  the 
sic  literature  swept  at  once  and  forever  into  oblivion^  the 
Id  would  suffer  a  loss,  great  indeed,  perhaps  incalculable, 
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but  yet  incalculably  less,  even  in  the  department  of  polite 
erature  than  it  would  suffer  were  the  elegant  writers  of 
mother  tongue  to  experience  the  same  fate.  We  shoal( 
loth  to  part  with  either.  Bat  were  we  compelled  to  ch( 
befween  them,  our  choice  would  be  soon  made.  Who  w 
not  give  up  a  garden  for  an  empire,  an  empire  too  of  widei 
limits  and  increasing  Wealth  and  grandeur?  But  we  i 
dismiss  this  topic  perhaps  to  resume  it  when  time  and  5j 
may  permit  us  to  devote  to  it  the  attention  it  deserves. 

6.  The  principle  that  literature  is  the  exponent  of 
minds  which  give  it  birth,  will  aid  us  greatly  in  jud^lii 
the  relative  merits  of  the  differept  departments  of  lilera 
of  which  our  general  literature  is  composed.  While 
true  that  a  bad  man  may  write  a  good  book,  it  is  not  ii 
to  be  true  that  a  whole  host  of  bad  men  will  simultanec 
and  without  concert  spend  their  lives  in  writini^  good  be 
If  then  the  aggregate  character  of  a  certain  class  of  wri 
is  corrupt,  we  may  infer  that  the  aggregate  charncter  of 
writings  will  both  be  corrupt  and  tend  to  corrupiion. 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  without  reversing  c 
rule  of  judgment  which  the  experience  of  ages  has  furni 
us.  So  much  for  the  principle.  It  has  a  thousand  app 
tions.  We  wish  now  to  make  but  one.  We  refer  tc 
ocean  of  fiction  which  is  whelming  at  the  present  moi 
the  whole  civilized  world.  We  can  judge,  we  admit,  of 
character  of  these  works  in  many  other  ways.  We  may 
its  results  in  the  blighted  hopes  and  wasted  tortunes, 
rotten  morals  and  crushed  character  of  the  increasing 
titudes  of  those  who  yield  to  their  influence.  We  mayl 
it  from  actual  inspection,  carving  through  huge  masses  o 
trefaction  which  load  the  air  with  poison,  and  whose  cor 
is  almost  certain  pollution.  But  we  may  pursue  a  safer  coi 
Learning  froni  authentic  sources  the  character  of  the  autl 
we  may  calculate  with  almost  entire  certainty,  the  chan 
of  their  works.  Now  it  is  our  opinion  that  almost  all 
writers  of  fiction  fall  into  one  of  the  following  class 
persons  who  are  destitute  either  of  noble  minds,  or  ol 
right  hearts — or  of  both  these  claims  to  consideration.  Es 
tions  we  freely  admit.  The  number  of  honorable  es 
tions  is  perhaps  increasing.  But  making  ample  allow 
for  all  these,  our  remark  still  holds  true.  We  believe  t 
are  few  classes  of  writers — after  we  leave  the  conducto 
the  lowest  county  papers,  and  perhaps  we  ought  not  U 
cept  even  them — who  have  less  claim  to  the  homage  di 
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greatness  and  TOodness  than  the  novel-writers  of  the  present 
generation.  To  prove  this  assertion  by  references  to  the  well 
known  character  of  multitudes  of  them  would  be  easj,  but 
would  occupy  too  much  space.  The  charge  will  be  admitted 
by  almost  all  the  candid  even  among  the  advocates  of  this 
class  of  literature*  We  may  safely  proceed  on  this  asser- 
tion as  true.  But  if  it  be  true,  then  the  fictitious  literature 
of  the  present  generation  ought  as  a  whole  to  be  eschewed 
and  abominated.  For  the  men  who  are  its  authors  have  to  a 
frightful  extent  a  character  which  every  lover  of  his  species 
roust  eschew  and  abominate.  The  maxim  that  a  literature 
will  be  as  the  moral  character  of  its  authors,  applies  with  pe- 
caliar  force  to  fictitious  literature,  and  to  sentimental  litera- 
ture in  general.  In  a  scientific  work,  its  author  embodies 
only  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  which  he  expounds.  A  bad 
roan  may  write  an  excellent  essay  on  Banks  or  on  Fluxions. 
Bat  in  nctitious  literature  we  have  the  unbosoming  of  the 
anther's  thoughts,  feelings  and  sympathies,  in  short  of  his 
tetidencies  and  sentiments  as  a  man.  Of  course  we  may  ex- 
pect that  the  man  will  live  in  his  book.  ^'  Out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  This  principle 
bids  us  lift  our  voice  of  warning  to  our  young  readers.  We 
should  betraj  our  trust,  if  we  did  not  say  to  all  the  devotees 
of  modern  fiction — ^^  The  apples  you  arc  plucking  grow  on 
the  trees  of  Sodom."  ''You  cannot  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
nor  figs  of  thistles." 
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ARTICLE  LXI. 

Liberty  and  Labor. 

By  Ret.  James  A.  Thome, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  ia  O.  C.  IcaiUuie, 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  readers  of  the  Qua 

that  they  were  favored  some  fifteen  months  ago  with  i 

tide  on  Learning  and  Labor,*  in  which  the  worlUim 

Labor  to  be  elevated  to  so  noble  an  alliance  was  triumf 

ly  vindicated.     It  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  reader  o 

article  that  labor  had  taken  a  forward   step,  and  a  gl 

one  too,  by  being  held  up  in  such  an  honorable  associ 

The  simple  announcement  of  Learning  and  Lobor^  wi 

placing  of  a  garland  on  the  swarthy  brow  of  hibor-     £ 

heard  of  a  juxta-position  of  terms  usually  deemed  con  I 

tories,  but  when  brought  together  so  palpably  hoinogei 

could  not  fail  to  start  new  trains  of  thought.     What  1 

appeared  absurd,  then  stood  forth  self-evident  truth — n 

bor  was  instantly  elevated  from  the  sphere  of  brute 

to  the  realm  of  enlightened  industry,  where  illuminat 

tellect  presides.     Suffer  me  to  add  that  we  have  here 

exemplification  of  the  tributary  relation  of  learning  to 

in  the  fact  that  this  high  tribute  to  labor  came  from 

learning's  sons — it  could  have  come  from  no  other. 

starting  of  this  idea  is  equal  in  merit  to  the  discover 

new  chemical  compound  in  which  we  see  with  ad  mi 

two  antagonizing  agents  conabining  to  form  one  inva 

element     An  idea  of  such  a  character  once  originate 

comes  fruitful  of  suggestions  in  other  minds.     These  ii 

though  they  may  not  claim  the  credit  of  origin alitj 

nevertheless  be  highly  valuable.     We  are  about  to  p 

the  reader  with  an  association  thus  suggested.    Origins 

course  we  do  not  arrogate.     To  magnify  the  law  of 

and  make  it  honorable,  is  our  aim.     We  do  not  howe^ 


*  See  Oberlin  Quarterly  Review  for  August,  1846,  Article  SB,  L^aro 
Labor,  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Fairchild,  Professor  of  Mathematics  aod  ^^atu 
losophy. 
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this  purpose  court  for  labor  splendid  alliances,  which  are  ille- 
gitimate and  unnatural.  Labor  needs  no  noeretricious  aids. 
We  simply  assert  for  it  those  connections  which  properly 
pertain  to  it,  but  of  which  it  has  usually  been  denied.  We 
pablish  therefore  the  bans  of  Liberty  and  Labor!  Liberty 
AND  Labor!! 

In  some  quarters  such  a  proposal  would,  no  doubt,  encoun- 
ter a  host  of  staring  exclamations  and  startled  interrogations. 
What  repugnant  extremes!  some  would  exclaim.  What  a 
shocking  amalgamation!  Worse  than  the  dreaded  intermar- 
riage of  the  whites  and  blacks!  Matrons  and  misses  would  pro- 
nounce it  a  most  unsuitable  match.  "Labor,"  they  would  insist 
**is  an  old,  stiff,  hard-handed,  brown-faced,  stoop-shouldered, 
rough  cldd  farmer; — while  Liberty  is  a  young,  fair,  beautiful, 
bewitching  creature,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  of  high  descent,  and 
princely  fortune,  worthy  of  a  royal  alliance.  Peradventure 
some  bar-room  guardian  of  liberty  would  be  sufficiently  shock- 
ed to  commit  to  the  flames  an  article  which  urged  so  foul  and 
treasonable  a  sentiment.  But  we  congratulate  ourselves  that 
our  readers  will  sympathize  in  the  nuptials  of  Liberty  and 
Labor,  that  they  are  prepared  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
the  transaction,  that  they  will  be  proud  to  kiss  both  bride  and 
groom. 

The  Devil — who  at  an  early  period  signalized  his  opposi- 
tion to  agricultural  interests  by  destroying  and  spiriting  away 
Job's  immense  stock,  and  his  laborers  besides — the  devil  must, 
we  are  persuaded,  have  had  a  main  share  in  fixing  the  hither- 
to family  and  conjugal  relations  of  labor,  and  of  liberty,  loo, 
for  these  have  really  been  no  better.  Labor  has  been  herded 
with  ignorance,  meanness,  insignificance,  obscurity,  poverty, 
filth,  vice,  brutality,  and  to  crown  its  infamy  it  has '  been  mav 
ried  to  Slavery!  Liberty  on  the  other  hand  has  been  associa- 
ted with  wealth,  idleness,  loaferism,  genteel  dissipation,  coffee- 
house-caucuses, political  partjism,  street-bralws,  niobocracy. 
duelling,  war,  oppression;  and  to  whom  has  it  been  wedded? 
(We  speak  now  of  liberty  in  America.)  To  the  slaveocracy, 
Now  we  contend  not  only  that  this  is  Satan's  work,  but  that 
it  is  his  master  piece.  What  scheme  could  have  been  concoct- 
ed in  pandemonium  itself  better  calculated  to  degrade  labor 
and  to  defame  liberty,  to  make  the  one  a  loathing  and  the  other 
a  hissing,  to  convert  the  former  into  a  beast  of  burthen,  the 
very  dromedary  of  the  desert,  and  the  latter  into  a  beast  of 
prey,  the  very  hyena  of  the  battle-field.  Alas  for  the  .cruel 
wrongs    which    have    been  committed  upon  these  natural 
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allies.  Destined  of  God  to  be  joined  together,  thej  have 
only  been  kept  asunder,  but  foully  forced  into  most  revolt 
unions.  ^^  But  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so;^'  neit 
shall  it  be  so  in  the  end.  The  vile,  coerced  alliances  of  b 
are  henceforth  to  be  dissolved,  and  hearts  long  severed  to 
blent  in  one.  You  have  heard  occasionally  of  those  case! 
romance,  in  real  life  in  which  parties  between  whom  th 
has  subsisted  from  childhood  a  pure  affection,  and  whose  hei 
have  been  naturally  bound  by  plighted  vows,  have  nevert 
less  from  some  disparity  of  family  connection,  or  to  fa 
some  ambitious  project  of  the  friends  on  one  or  both  sid 
been  discountenanced  in  their  cherished  affinities,  andfina 
after  the  ineffectual  employment  upon  them  of  every  possi 
inducement  to  gain  their  consent,  have  been  compelled,  liters 
forced,  to  wed  others  whom  they  could  never  love.  Lc 
and  dismal  years  of  silent  agony,  of  living  death,  ensue,  < 
ring  which  they  are  widely  separated,  perhaps  never  heari 
from  each  other.  The  last  hope  of  realizing  the  gok 
dreams  of  youth  is  relinquished,  and  they  resign  them  to  th 
fate.  By  a  wonderful  concurrence  of  events  however  th 
respective  consorts  die  contemporaneously,  and  then,  in  i 
vanced  life,  yet  with  the  fires  of  first  love  still  glowing 
their  faithful  breasts,  they  arise  to  seek  each  other's  embra 
Seas  may  separate  them;  different  hemispheres  may  h 
them;  but  they  traverse  continents  and  oceans,  they  rest  i 
till  they  meet,  the  sorrow-wasted  remnants  of  themselves, 
mingle  their  true  hearts  together.  Such  is  the  melancb< 
story  of  Liberty  and  Labor.  God  gave  them  to  each  oth 
Man  has  torn  them  asunder.  Governments  have  sanction 
the  separation.  They  have  beefa  forced  into  positions  of  n 
tual  antagonism  and  horrible  strife.  But  for  a  quarter  oi 
century  Liberty  and  Labor  have  been  partially  freed  f« 
their  hated  connections,  and  have  been  seeking  each  oth 
and  now  they  have  met!  They  have  met^ — Liberty  and  I 
bob!  Not  however,  as  the  comparison  might  indicate,  ws 
worn  and  grief-worn,  not  haggard  and  withered  and  tren 
ling  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  They  meet,  if  we  may 
allowed  to  change  the  figure,  as  meet  the  streams  from  t 
western  mountains,  and  the  river  from  the  northern  lakes,  t 
one  having  rushed  from  rock  to  rock,  and  the  other  from  V8 
to  vale,  and  both  having  gathered  fresh  strength  from  a  the 
sand  obstacles,  to  pour  with  a  shout  and  a  shock  their  tirek 
floods  in  one  mighty  tide,  the  glory  of  a  hemisphere  and  tl 
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kway  of  the  commercial  world.  Such  will  Liberty  and 
or  united  be,  the  glory  of  the  new  world,  and  the  renova- 

of  the  old. 

efore  passing  to  the  details  of  our  theme,  suffer  us  to  call 
r  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  ultimate  inquiry  of 
tbose  utilitarian  inquiries  which  are  now  exciting  the  pub- 
oind,  is  by  what  means  shall  labor  be  redeemed  from  its 
Jition  of  abject  drudgery,  and  placed  ^'•but  a  little  lower 
i''  the  learned  professions,  if  not  upon  a  level  with  them? 
cannot  step  out  into  the  awakening  world  without  meeting 
great  inquiry  in  some  form  or  other  struggling  for  solu- 
.  Our  township,  county,  and  state  fairs,  our  industrial 
mentions  and  associations,  our  mechanical  institutes,  our 
>an's  processions,  our  national  printer's  conventions,  our 
cultural  papers,  »and  last,  not  least  our  manual  labor 
ols  and  colleges  are  indices  pointing  to  the  same  central 
Jtion,  hozo  shall  labor  be  ennobled? 

fe  cannot  but  regret  that  some  of  the  most  zealous  efforts 
salize  this ,  object  have  been  so  egregriously  misdirected, 
refer  particularly  to  the  Associationist  movement.  The 
inal  principle  of  this  scheme  is  that  labor  is  to  be  digni- 
by  rendering  it  attractive^  and  this  is  to  be  effected  by 
iging  the  word  labor,  into  the  phrase  attractive  industry^ 
ainting  the  plow^tails,  varnishing  the  hoe-handles,  and 
ishing  the  tines  of  the  manure-forks,  and  especially  by 
ng  down  the  barns  and  dwellings  and  building  grea- 
Now  whether  this  system  took  its  cue  from  the  fur- 
ed  muskets  and  glittering  bayonets  and  flashing  swords 

all  the  attractive  sheer  of  war,  and  determined  to 
a  competition  by  way  of  imitation,  or  whether  it  deri- 
the  hint  from  the  navy-yards  where  old  ships  are  made 
ictive  by  being  repainted,  and  called  by  new  names,  we 
lot  determine.  However  this  may  be,  we  do  not  at  all  fan- 
le  project.  We  regard  it  in  fact  as  a  libel  upon  labor,  and 
i  man  too;  upon  labor  as  implying  that  it  is  not  suscepti- 
)f  any  higher  refinement  than  that  of  dress,  of  any  deep- 
>lish  than  that  of  varnish,  and  upon  man  as  implying  that 
annot  be  attracted  by  any  more  sterHng  quality  of  labor 
its  surface  lustre.  This  attraction-theory  is  on  a  plane 
the  insulting  method  of  elevating  woman  by  calling  her 
,  and  be-decking  her  person  with  gorgeous  apparel.  No 
1  trappings,  nor  tricks  of  speech  can  avail  to  dignify  wo- 
,  so  long  as  her  actual  condition  is  that  of  servile  degrada- 
or  contemptible  imbecility. 
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Labor  and  Ladies  then  (another  shining  alliance  by 
way)  are  to  be  elevated  in  the  same  manner,  hy  giving  1 
learning  and  liberty* 

Behold  then  the  sole  method  of  honoring  labor — makir 

free.   Establish,  as  by  a  decree  of  the  Mcdos  and  Persians 

irrepealable  alliance  of  Liberty  and  Labor,     Write  it  d< 

proclaim  it  everywhere.     Let  learning  sudors e  it,  let  li 

tare  illustrate  it,  let  art  emblazon.it,  lei  piety  and  philan 

?y  magnify  it.  Unfurl  the  banner,  Likeuty  and  La 
^et  it  float  among  the  free  winds,  which  love  to  kiss 
bronzed  cheek  of  labor.  Let  it  be  inscribed  on  the  wa 
every  farm  house,  that  our  children  may  learn  to  lisp  togc 
the  names  of  Liberty  and  Labor.  Let  it  be  the  watcl 
on  every  inch  of  free  American  soil.  Let  the  sower  s 
it  to  the  plowman,  ind  the  plowman  pro-long  it  to  the  rci 
and  let  the  reaper  mingle  with  the  shout  of  tlie  liarvest-b 
Liberty  and  Labor.  Let  its  thunder-c:i!l  roll  over  the  s 
cursed  South,  till  labor  there,  crushed,  dei^raded,  mann 
and  brutalized,  shall  leap  up  unfettertdj  and  claim  its  I 
right,   iberty. 

I  propose  now  to  show  that  Liberty  and  Labor  ha 
joint  mission — that  liberty-  cannot  accomplish  its  high 
without  labor,  and  that  labor  cannot  fulfill  its  noble  tie* 
without  liberty.  Let  us  brush  from  our  minds  those 
web  notions  of  sentimental  liberty  which  our  local  and 
crant  orators  have  been  spinning  with  spider  fertility  for 
a  century,  and  look  at  it  as  sober  practical  men.  Wh 
liberty?  It  is  the  free  possession  and  exercise  of  our  m 
and  our  bodies.  Had  we  no  minds  and  no  bodies^  it  is  n 
ematically  certain  that  liberty  would  be  to  us  a  nullity, 
same  would  be  true  if  we  had  no  occasion  to  exercise  t 
or  body.  It  is  then  amid  the  exercises,  that  is,  the  actiT 
and  susceptibilities  of  mind  and  body,  tliat  liberty  1 
moves,  and  has  its  being.  Here  is  the  sphere  of  its  be 
cent  influence,  and  whatever  it  does  for  man  it  docs  w. 
this  scope.  What  now  are  its  -aims?  The  highesi  dcv 
ment  and  well  being  of  mind  and  body*  Wc  are  speakir 
course  of  the  individual  aims  of  liberty.  The  national  i 
however  are  perfectly  analogous.  The  nation  is  but  the 
gregate  of  the  individual,  and  what  promotes  the  true 
stantial  interests  of  the  individual  secures  the  prosperit 
the  nation.  As  for  government,  it  is  but  the  machii 
which  Liberty  employs  to  attain  her  end;?,  and  to  main 
her  necessary  authority  and  power.  When  we  define  lit> 
— "the  free  possession  and  exercise  of  our  minds  and  bodii 
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we  speak  of  it  subjectively — as  a  blessing  enjoyed.  It  may 
be  also  considered  objectively,  as  the  power,  the  personified 
principle,  the  superintending  presence  by  which  man  is  pre- 
served  in  the  unmolested  use  of  his  natural  and  acquired 
possessions.  We  shall  freely  use  the  word  in  both  these 
senses — though  chiefly  in  the  latter,  that  is,  as  the  guardian 
of  rights  and  interests.  In  this  view  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  liberty  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact  utilitarian  principle — al- 
lowing, indeed,  a  holiday  now  and  then,  a  cattle  show,  a  fair, 
or  a  procession,  once  a  year — but  decidedly  addicted  to  the 
graver  pursuits  of  life.  Look  cautiously  here,  and  you  will 
discover  the  precise  points  at  which  liberty  has  been  turn  ed 
from  her  appropriate  sphere,  and  her  peerless  orb  of  light 
and  blessing  been  converted  into  a  portentous  comet.  These 
tangent  points  are  two.  One  is  the  point  t>f  junction  between 
the  mental  and  the  physical — the  other  embraces  the  physical 
with  the  mental,  but  excludes  the  sterner  responsibilities  of 
both.  The  first  we  say  is  the  point  of  junction  between  the 
mental  and  physical — that  is,  liberty  has  been  confined  to 
the  realm  of  mind,  to  thinking,  feeling,  willing  &c.,  and  their 
correlatives,  speaking,  writing,  worshipping  the  divine  Being, 
Acting  naorally,  &c.  These  high  functions  of  the  mind  have 
been  consigned  to  liberty  as  her  honorable  charge,  while  the 
bodily  activities  have  been  deemed  too  mean  to  engage  her 
attention.  The  other  case  of  departure  may  be  thus  describ- 
ed. It  begins  at  the  point  where  the  amusements,  diversions, 
pomps  and  displays  of  life,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  join 
with  the  toils,  burdens,  and  drudgeries  of  life  ;  and  while  it 
assigns  the  former  to  liberty,  it  closes  her  door  against  the 
latter,  as  too  low  bred  and  servile  to  enter  even  the  vesti- 
bule of  her  temple.  The  fullest  liberty,  for  example,  is 
vouchsafed  upon  this  principle,  to  the  cultivators  of  polite 
literature  and  profound  learning,  the  Scotts  and  the  Bulwers, 
the  Coleridges  and  Erasmuses  ;  but  he  who  would  Luther 
like  or  Lovejoy  like,  employ  his  talents  in  exposing  corrup- 
tions, in  denouncing  oppression  and  proclaiming  universal 
freedom,  is  no  son  of  Liberty.  So  in  the  physical  depart- 
ment, by  this  principle,  the  inalienable  right  is  guarantied  to 
all  white  men,  to  be  lazy,  to  get  drunk,  to  stand  at  the  street 
corners  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  talk  state  politics  or  vil- 
lage scandal,  to  race  horses  and  play  cards,  to  act  the  gentle-' 
man  and  fight  duels,  to  brandish  bowie  knives  at  home,  and 
bayonets  in  Mexico:  all  this  is  respectable,  genteel,  glorious; 
b  ut  hard  labor,  with  its  heraldry  of  horny  palm  and  sweaty 
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brow,  every  day  labor,  aspiring  to  nothing  higher,  hut  m 
ing  its  own  business,  though  on  its  brawny  Atlatitiiin  3^ 
ders  rests  the  whole  race,  has  been  barely  tolu rated,  and 
only  on  condition  that  it  would  keep  its  place,  and  subm 
be  yoked  to  the  ox  and  harnessed  with  the  mule.  And  1 
has  meekly  bowed  to  its  fate!  ^'Issachar  is  a  strong 
couching  down  between  two  burdens."  Whnt  a  monst 
perversion  of  Liberty  from  its  legitimate  aim§,  msikingii 
scourge  and  curse  of  man.  Let  us  now  sec  in  what  con 
its  restoration  to  its  appropriate  sphere.  Revert  then  to 
aims  of  liberty  as  above  defined,  viz.  the  highest  devel 
mentand  well  being  of  mind  and  body.  What  this  den 
ment  and  well  being  are,  liberty  does  not  determine — th 
not  her  province.  It  is  man's  duty,  with  the  light  he  hn! 
know  these,  and  ki^wing  them,  to  choose  themi  and  ih\ 
is  his  right  to  demand  liberty,  as  the  condition  of  sccu 
thene  end«.  So  long  as  the  mass  of  men  are  willfully  i 
rant  or  regardless  of  their  substantial  interests,  so  lonj 
they  contemn  sober  pursuits,  and  exalt  in  their  estimf 
puerile  frivolities  and  "inexplicable  dumb  show,  -'so  long 
liberty  be  only  a  license  to  man  to  transform  himself  ii 
brute  or  a  demon.  Let  mankind  respect  the  true  intei 
of  mind  and  body — laying  sense  and  folly  nnder  ban- 
then  will  they  be  prepared  to  restore  liberty  to  her  pr 
sphere.  What  then  are  these  interests?  interests  art 
correlatives  of  wants.  Our  mental  interests  are  determ 
by  our  mental  wants,  and  so  of  our  bodily  interests.  Kn 
edge  for  example  is  a  want  of  mind:  consequently  the  at 
sition  of  knowledge  is  an  interest  of  mind.  Good  is  alj 
mental  want,  not  only  private,  but  public  good;  therefore 
prosecution  of  universal  good  is  an  interest  of  mind-  Or 
other  hand,  health,  food,  raiment,  shelter,  are  bodify  wf 
consequently  the  acquisition  of  these  is  a  bodily  interei 
The  sphere  of  liberty  then  is  clear — its  province  plain,  m 
ly,  to  protect  man  in  the  lawful  acquisition  of  his  want 
We  are  now  prepared  to  point  out  the  relation  of  Itbcrt 
labor.  It  is  an  admitted  truth  that  in  the  acquisition  o 
the  bodily  wants,  and  also  of  many  of  the  mental,  lab 
physical  labor — is  the  grand  agent.  There  are  nume 
instruments,  such  as  brute  force,  steam  power,  machin 
and  implements  likewise,  as  axes,  hoes,  spades^  plows- 
the  grand  agent  is  labor.  In  the  vast  and  complicated 
chine  now  in  operation  over  the  wide  world  for  eupplyin^^ 
man  wants,  the  motive  power  is  intelligent  human  lab 
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Now  let  us  bring  liberty  and  labor  together.  The  province 
of  the  former  is  to  protect  m^n  in  the  lawful  acquisition  of  his 
wants.  The  province  of  the  latter  is  to  acquire  these  wants, — 
Liberty  and  Labor  then  have  a  jfom/  mission:  Their  aim  is 
one  and  the  same,  so  far  as  they  go  together,  which  is,  as  far 
as  physical  labor  is  concerned,  in  the  acquisition  of  human 
wants,  and  this  we  have  seen,  embraces  all  the  positive  bodily 
wants  and  a  large  share  of  the  mental  directly — and  indirect- 
ly^ all  of  them.  Liberty  and  Labor,  we  repeat  it,  have  ajoint 
mission.  Thus  has  our  main  proposition  been  clearly  dem- 
onstrated. 

But  there  is  a  much  simpler  process  of  arriving  at  the  same 
conclusion.  Within  the  domain  of  Liberty,  are  various  class- 
es, the  learned,  the  scientific,  the  professional,  the  devotees  of 
the  fine  arts,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  the  mercan- 
tile class,  and  laborers.  We  exclude  the  aimless,  the  unprpfita- 
ble,  the  lazy,  the  devotees  of  pleasure  and  of  fashion  ibr  in  lib- 
erty's domain  these  are  contraband  classes.  Enumerate  now 
all  the  individuals  who  range  under  the  several  classes 
above  mentioned — all  who  are  devoted  to  strictly  scientific 
pursuits,  all  who  are  enlisted  in  benevolent  and  moral  enter- 
prises, all  who  belong  to  the  professions,  all  who  cultivate  the 
fine  arts  for  gain  or  feme,  all  mercantile  and  commercial  men, 
usually  called  capitalists,  and  finally  all  who  are  engaged  in 
labor,  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  in  the  numerous  me- 
chanical branches,  and  in  the  thousand  nameless  avocations 
of  industry,  and  the  latter  will  preponderate  over  all  the 
rest,  in  the  proportion  of  a  thousand  to  one.  This  cal- 
culation brings  us,  you  perceive,  to  the  same  conclusion;  and 
the  conclusion  thus  obtained  derives  incalculable  force  from 
the  consideration  that  all  classes  of  useful  people  are  ultimately 
dependent  for  their  subsistence  upon  the  laboring  class.  So 
also  are  the  drones  and  dandies,  of  both  sexes,  for  labor  show- 
ers its  blessings  upon  the  evil  as  well  as  upon  the  good.  Of 
all  classes  then,  laborers  have  first,  the  paramount  claim  to 
liberty.  And  of  all  clcisses  the  last  and  lowest  claim  belongs 
to  those  usually  called  the  '^  upper  crust."  We  certainly 
would  say,  if  any  are  to  be  slaves^  let  it  be  those  female  gen- 
try, yclept  exquisites,  who  lounge  in  ice-cream  saloons  and 
walk  behind  cigjirs,  twirling  canes  or  sun  shades  in  their  li- 
ly fingers.  For  of  what  possible  service  can  liberty  be  to 
those  who  are  of  no  earthly  service,  to  themselves  or  to  any 
body  else?  Nevertheless,  since  we  are  for  ^'  the  largest  liber- 
ty," we  will  not  withhold"  it  even  from  such. 
21 
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We  would  ask  the  labor-hating,   chivalrous  champions 

liberty  to  point  out  one  important  physical  interest  which 

erty  can  secure,  unassociated  with  labor.     Will  it  furr 

bread  for  ,the   hungry,  or  clothing  for  the  naked?    Wil 

string  the  nerves  or  knit  the  bones  and  muscles  with  streng 

Will  it  cause  health  to  glow  in  the  cheek  and  flash  from  the  e 

Will  it  excavate  cellars,  and  lay  foundation  stones,  and  i 

the  massive  timbers  for  the  residence  of  man?     Wili  libi 

make  the  desert  flourish  and  blossom  as  the  rose  ?     Will  it 

canals,  lay  iron  roads,  construct  steam-boats,  nnd  enwrap 

globe  in  a  web  of  lightning  wires?     Or  can  it  ioipioiisiy 

these  things  into  being — or  scare  them  into  terms  by  thr 

ening  to  dissolve  the  union?     Not   a   whit   sooner   than 

Eagle  upon  our  national  flag  will  annihilate  John  Bull  or 

the  Atlantic  on  fire  with  those  painted  thunderbolts  whicl 

holds  in  his  talons.     Divorce  labor  from  liberty,  and  you  \ 

divested  the  latter  of  its  right   arm,  yea  of  its.  body;  and 

that  remains  of  it  is  moonshine,  a  vapor,  a  rainbow,  a  ( 

lloating  on  a  summer  cloud,  a  goddess  in  the  realm  of  dree 

Conceive  of  a  people  who  should  banish  labor,  as  France 

ligion,  and  deify  Liberty.     Would  liberty  bless  such  wors 

pers?     Not  "in  their  basket  or  their  store"  I  ween:  she  w 

probably  bless  them,  as  she  blessed  atheistic  France. 

have  only  to  alter  slightly  this  supposition,  and  we  have 

fore  us  the   present  actual    position   of  one   half  of  our 

country^     Liberty  is  there  dissociated  with  labor.     Theh 

is  not  indeed  banished,   but  it  is  branded  and  doomed. 

tween  it  and  liberty  there  is  a  great   gulf  fixed.     Every 

sible  device  is  resorted  to  in  order  to   mark  the    relatioi 

Liberty  and  Labor  as  those  of  unmitigated  contrast.     Li 

ty  is  white;  Labor  is  black,  the  former  is  educated,  the  k 

degraded ;   the   one  Christianized,  the  other  heathenize 

Liberty  is  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,   and  fares  si 

tuously  every  day, — Labor,  emaciated  with  hunger,  wan 

toil,  and   "•  full  of  sores,"  caused  by  the  bloody  scourge, 

not  even  lay  itself  at  the  palace  gate,  but  must  languish  ir 

lone  quarters  or  faint  on  the  sultry  glebe.     Southen  Lit 

ijaims  to  be  the  quintessence  of  liberty,  a  superfine  art 

at  least  fifty  per  cent  above  par — while  Southern  Lab 

made  the  slave  of  slaves,  subjected  to  the  filthy  supcrvisic 

mercenary  and  cravan  drivers,  degraded  to  a  drudge — 

to  a  soulless  kitchen  scullion.   O  Labor,  with  thy  lion  strei 

and  lion  tread,  and  lion  voice,  how  art  thou  crushed,  brc 

tamed,  aad  covered  with  an  ass'  hide! 
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But  what  is  the  working  of  this  superlative  social  system 
—this  model  economy?  Does  the  country  thrive  under  it 
in  any  remarkable  manner?  In  a  most  remarkable  manner 
truly.  What  feeds  and  clothes  these  nabobs  of  liberty? 
Not  their  own  slave  labor,  but  northern  free  labor.  From  it 
they  get  their  bread  stuffs,  and  the  very  corn  on  which  they 
feed,  or  rather  starve,  their  labor.  From  it  they  get  their 
oats,  their  hay,  their  butter,  cheese,  potatoes,*  apples;  from 
it  they  get  their  beef,  pork,  lard,  poultry,  eggs;  from  it  they 
get  their  horses,  mules,  cattle,  including  the  whole  caravan 
of  domesticated  animals,  save  the  blood  hound,  which  southern 
chivalry  contrives  to  cultivate  at  home.  From  northern  free 
labor  the  slaveholders  get  their  hats,  coats,  vests,  and  vari- 
ous unmentionable  et  ceteras,  even  to  their  shoes  and  stock- 
ings; from  it  they  get  their  saddles  and  saddle-bags,  their 
carts  and  carriages,  horse-whips  and  slave-whips,  hoes  and 
hand-cuffs.  Even  their  rifles,  pistols,  dirks,  sword  cases,  and 
bowie  knives,  with  which  they  shoot,  stab,  and  hack  each 
other,  are  the  product  of  northern  labor!  But  their  glorious 
cotton  and  sugar!  Well,  their  cotton  and  sugar,  of  which 
they  are  so  proud,  do  not  enable  them  by  nearly  one-half,  to 
foot  their  northern  bills;  and  to  make  up  the  deficit  they 
have  recently  introduced  the  cultivation  of  a  third  great  sta- 
ple— whether  an  article  of  food,  or  a  beverage,  or  a  material 
for  clothing,  we  have  not  yet  learned;  however  it  certainly 
must  be  classed  among  the  luxuries  of  life — it  is  called  repu- 
diation  ! 

What  a  glorious  system!  And  then — think  of  these  chiv- 
alrous knights  asking  the  northern  laborer  to  pay  their  post- 
age bills!  Again  we  ask,  where  are  the  manufactures,  the 
labor-saving,  or  rather  labor-honoring  machinery,  the  mac- 
adamized roads,  the  rail-roads,  the  canals  of  this  land  of  lib- 
erty? Where  are  its  myriad  villages,  springing  up  as  by  magic? 
Where  too  are  its  literature,  its  periodicals,  its  books,  its 
steam-power  presses?  Where  are  its  Common  schools,  acade- 
mies, colleges?  ^'The  colleges  at  the  south,"  said  a  youn^  gen- 
tleman to  me,  recently,  who  had  be^ii4eaching^Ttr6ne  in  Lousi- 
ma,  for  a  year,  "might  do  very  well,  if  the  slaves  could  only  be 
nade  by  dint  of  floggings  to  do  the  studying  for  their  young  mas- 
ters; but  as  yet  slave  labor  has  not  been  successfully  applied 
n  this  direction."  The  only  alternative,  therefore,  is  that 
jorthern  freemen  must  do  the  stiu/ying  for  the  southern  chiv- 
ilry,  as  well  as  the  working. 
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It  is  a  providential  arrangement,  for  which  the  friead 
Liberty  cannot  be  too  thankful,  that  one  of  the  great  pu 
highways  of  the  nation  runs  for  a  distance  of  nine  hunc 
miles  between  enslaved  labor  and  free  labor.  You  will 
dcrstand  me  to  allude  to  the  Ohio  river.  The  results  of 
two  systems  are  there  exposed  to  the  gixzc  of  ihc  w< 
and  "the  way-faring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  tl 
in."  Indeed  the  fools  across  the  river  arc  hcgiiining  U 
made  wise  by  the  spectacle.  It  is  beginning  to  roach 
sensorium  that  however  nice  a  thing  it  may  be  to  make  si 
of  men,  it  will  never  answer  to  make  a  slave  of  labor. 
traveller  on  the  Ohio  river,  viewing  tlie  am;alng  tontras 
tween  its  northern  and  southern  borderv  might  readily 
gine  that  he  was  plowing  the  waters  of  the  fabkd  ^ 
which  flows  between  the  world  of  lifcj  and  the  legioi 
death. 

Such  is  southern  labor  and  such  its  results.  But  what  is  sc 
ern  liberty?  Have  not  our  southern  brethren  such  an  e 
allowance  of  glorious  liberty,  as  will  more  than  make  ami 
for  all  other  deficiencies?  Who  would  not  say — give 
liberti/  and  leanness^  rather  than  labor,  larded  with  its  h; 
and  beef?  It  must  be  confessed  they  have  'Hhe  largest 
erty."  Instead  of  liberty  and  labor,  they  have  liberty 
variety  of  admirable  relations — as  liberty  and  leisure^  hb 
and  loaferism,  liberty  and  lust,  liberty  and  lynch  law,  1 
have  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  sword,  and  liberty  to  the  I 
They  have  liberty  to  do  every  thing  in  the  world  hu 
think^  to  laborj  and  to  love  mercy.  They  can  play  or  fi 
drink  or  dance,  smoke  or  swear;  they  can  be  merch^ 
doctors,  lawyers,  preachers,  politicians,  gentlemen  plan 
or  rowdies — and  they  will  be  ^'all — all  honorable  menf 
neither  planter,  preacher,  printer  or  politician,  dares  to  t 
or  utter  or  publish  according  to  the  dictates  of  cnlighu 
conscience. 

How  clearly  the  present  condition  of  the  slave  st 
demonstrates  that  where  liberty  and  labor  are  separ^ 
there  can  be  neither  liberty  nor  labor.  Liberty,  dcba 
from  its  own  congenial  sphere,  prohibited  by  terri6c  pe 
ties  from  inspiring  the  heart  and  nerving  the  arm  of  In 
itself  surrounded  with  enclosures,  and  subjected  to  espion 
its  lips  of  fire  fettered,  its  pulpits  and  presses  overiivvei 
an  imperious  censorship,  its  mail  bags,  burthened  will 
own  utterances,  ripped  open,  and  their  contents  commi 
to  the  flames  amidst  the  fiendish  shouts  of  rabble-republi 
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ism;  Lvbertjs  really  left  nothing  to  do  but  to  spout  fourth  of 
July  orations,  drink  toasts  to  the  patriarchal  form  of  govqro- 
ment,  dies  amid  her  desecrated  shrines,  her  profaned  priest- 
hood, and  her  treacherous  worshippers.  So  it  must  alvfays 
be.  If  labor  is  enslaved,  liberty  will  be  in  bonds  with  it. 
Una  spes^  una  salusque  ambobus  erit. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Labor.  Labor  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
grand  agency  in  securing  and  promoting  the  temporal  wants 
and  interests  of  man.  The  law  of  labor  is  the  primal  law  of 
the  human  economy,  written  with  the  finger  of  God  in  the 
sweat  of  the  brow.  It  is  not  a  Cain-mark  there,  a  frightful 
scar  upon  the  human  face  Divide.  Labor  is  the  glory  of  man. 
It  makes  him  a  producer,  a  creator  of  wealth.  Labor  is  the 
back-bone  of  all  true  independence.  Labor  is  not  only  the 
spice  of  food,  the  elixir  of  health,  and  the  balm  of  sleep,  but 
it  is  the  hand-maid  of  virtue,  the  companion  usually  of  a  good 
conscience,  and  more  efiectual  than  all  the  amulets  and  horse- 
shoes in  the  world  to  keep  off  the  devil.  "  It  is  the  idle  man, 
who  is  the  devil's  work-shop."  Labor  is  the  ally  of  religion. 
He  who  is  ''slothful  in  business"  cannot  be  "fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord."  Indeed  labor  lias  a  most  extensive  family 
connection.  You  can  scarcely  mention  an  interest  or  an  en- 
terprise to  which  labor  does  not  stand  god-father.  H3  builds 
and  endows  our  colleges,  sustains  the  gospel,  supports  the 
missionaries,  maintains  all  the  benevolent  operations^  executes 
the  gigantic  schemes  of  internal  improvement,  upholds  man- 
ufactures, tariffs  or  no  tariffs,  diffuses  commerce,  and  bears 
up  the  huge  pillars  of  government.  We  cannot  go  forth  at 
any  time  of  day  with  our  eyes  open,  without  seeing  two  grand 
rights,  the  sun  walking  through  the  heavens,  and  labor  walk- 
ing over  the  earth.  We  see  him  in  the  fields  waving  with 
green  and  gold.  We  see  him  on  the  hill  slopes  amid  clamb- 
Eiring  vines  and  purple  clusters  bursting  with  nectar.  We 
penetrate  the  primeval  forests,  and  there  we  encounter  labor 
swinging  his  axe  amid  crashing  trees.  We  look  out  upon 
fonder  lake  and  lo  labor^  with  his  water  palace  dashing  west- 
ward like  a  thing  of  life.  We  follow  on  to  the  glorious  west, 
^nd  there  is  labor,  reaping  his  magnificent  wheat  savanahs 
wifli  ^*a  coach  and  four"  under  whip!  There  is  labor  and  the 
lash  to  some  purpose.  Labor  is  your  only  miracle-worker  in 
these  davs.  He  says, "  let  there  be  cities,  and  villages,  and 
smiling uirms^"  and  they  appear.  He  says  to  the  mountains 
be  ^^nemoved,"  and  they  disappear.  He,  says  to  the  impotent 
mu^  to  the  invalid,  xeady  to  die,  to  ^^  sickly  wretch,  ^ho 
21* 
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has  {(pent  all  his  substance  upon  physicians  and  is  no  h 
but  has  rather  grown  worse,  ^  take  up  thy  spade  and  wi 
and  health  paints  the  pallid  ch<3ek,  and  vigor  knits  the 
vated  frame.  With  a  few  bushels  of  wheat  which  he 
scattered  broad-cast  over  the  soil,  he  feeds  the  thousanc 
home,  and  sends  off  ship-loads  of  the  fragments  to  n 
from  starvation  mi7/«on5rt6roar//  Labor  is  the  reality  i" 
corresponds  with  the  fabled  Titan,  giant  offspring  of  He 
and  earth;  but  Liberty  is  his  soul,  without  it  he  is  but  a 
corpse. 

A  brief  train  of  observations  will  serve  to  show  the 
sons  of  the  dependence  of  Labor  upon  Liberty.  And 
of  all  it  must  be  remembered  that  labor  is  not  simply  p 
cal  force  in  exercise.  It  includes  also  the  volunlary  ek\ 
The  mind  from  within  must  bid  the  body  put  forth  it 
ergies,  and  must  continually  second  and  sustain  its  exert 
Then  you  have  true  labor.  It  is  not  superior  physical 
which  makes  man  the  prince  of  working  animals.  In 
attribute  he  is  vastly  inferior  to  the  horse  and  the  ox. 
the  electric  energy  of  will  which  imparts  to  man  his  vig 
application,  his  celerity  of  movement,  his  tireless  activit 
intense  vehemence,  his  indomitable  perseverance,  his  goc 
executive  power.  Therefore  if  you  paralyze  the  will, 
palsy  the  arm  of  labor. 

It  is  the  same  indestructible,  energizing  agent  that  / 
and  that  thinks^  the  only  difference  lying  in  the  instrumei 
ty  employed;  in  the  latter  case  the  brain  is  the  instrumei 
the  former  the  body.  Liberty  then,  w^hich  all  acknowl 
to  be  a  condition  of  thought,  must  also  be  a  condition  c 
bor.  There  may  indeed  be  work  without  a  free  will,  bi 
will  be  the  product  of  a  mnchinej  and  o^  a  machine,  t< 
moved  from  without,  man  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
steam  engine.  But  surrender  the  physical  frame,  to  its 
inward  motive  power,  to  the  God-inserted  main-spring 
rotV/,  and  then  you  behold  man — the  laborer — the  maker 
manager  of  steam  engines,  the  tamer  of  tigers,  the  mast 
matter,  the  prince  of  the  power  of  air,  earth  and  w 
Liberty  then  is  the  requisite  of  labor. 

1.  Because  it  is  the  essential  condition  of  the  will's 
cient  action  upon  the  body.  We  here  take  for  granted 
enjoyment  of  bodily  liberty,  liberty  of  limb,  and  libert 
locomotion,  and  speak  of  liberty   in  its  higher  senses 

2.  Because  it  is  the  necessary  proteotion  to  labor,  in  ii 
forts  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  its  efibrts.    L 
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must  be  left  unmolested  and  without  fjpreign  dictation,  to 
prosecute  its  own  enterprises,  and  to  appropriate  and  dispose 
of  the  products  of  its  industry.  And  when  labor  needs  re- 
pose it  must  be  free  to  sit  under  its  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  with 
no  one,  driver,  overseer,  or  master,  to  molest  or  make  it 
afraid. 

3.  Liberty  is  requisite  in  order  to  redeem  labor  from  de- 
grading associations,  and  to  place  it  in  its  appropriate  rank. 
In  fact  when  we  claim  for  labor  that  it  be  free,  we  are  but 
demanding  that  it  be  recognized  as  the  offspring  of  the  mind 
primarily,  instead  of  the  body  exclusively.  Only  let  the 
products  of  labor  be  regarded,  not  as  the  mere  effects  of 
mu^ular  strength,  but  as  the  achievements  of  the  will,  and 
labor  will  be  honorable.  HannibaPs  immortal  passage  of 
the  Alps,  Xenophon's  famous  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand, 
Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Russia,  were  cases  involving  excessive 
bodily  labor;  but  they  are  never  viewed  solely  or  mainly  in 
the  light  of  that  fact;  they  are  contemplated  as  prodigies  of 
the  human  will,  and  hence  they  excite  the  same  sentiments 
of  admiration  and  sublimity  which  are  awakened  by  the 
productions  of  Homer,  Shakspearo  or  Milton.  Why  may 
not  the  achievements  of  the  will  in  the  department  of  useful 
labor  be  regarded  from  the  same  point  of  \ieW>  Impart  full 
liberty  to  labor  and  it  will  be  so.  Rightl)  considered  human 
labor  with  its  results  is  among  the  most  wonderful  phenom- 
ena of  which  the  mind  takes  cognizance.  Place  the  human 
biped — five  feet  and  six,  by  the  side  of  some  of  his  indus- 
trial monuments,  a  massive  stone  edifice,  a  magnificent  city; 
or  place  him  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  farming  district,  only 
give  him  the  privilege  which  Zaccheus  once  found  it  conven- 
ient to  avail  himself  of,  let  him  climb  a  tree,  or  we  shall  lose 
sight  of  him  in  the  o'ertopping  grain;  or  take  him  to  yonder 
sea-port,  and  put  him  down  among  the  mammoth  warehouses 
groaning  with  the  accumulating  products  of  his  labor,  or 
station  him  on  the  wharf  where  flour,  wheat,  corn,  pork, 
beef,  lard,  butter,  iron,  lead,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  tar, 
lie  in  interminable  piles,  with  drays,  carts  and  trucks  crowd- 
ing and  clashing  between,  giving  the  whole  scene  the  aspect 
of  a  struggling  mass  of  life,  and  then  reflect  that  the  little 
creatiire  before  you,  having  only  two  hands  and  a  single  pair 
of  legs,  has  accomplished  all  this — by  labor!  You  will  scarce- 
ly be  able  to  repress  the  outburst  of  admiration.  You  would 
spontaneously  exclaim — ^^^  Honor,  honor  to  labor."  Had 
Nebuchadnezzar  been  himself  a  laborer,  methinks  God  might 
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almost  have  overlooked  his  pride  in  exclaiming  ^^Is  this 
great  Babylon  whicn  I  have  built"  Bat  in  truth  the  hauj 
monarch  not  only  arrogated  to  himself  the  glory  due  to  ( 
hut  the  credit  due-to  labor,  and  therefore  he  was  hurled  j 
his  throne  to  a  condition  lower  than  that  of  the  labo 
whom  he  wronged. 

Fellow  Citizens,  We  may  be  justly  proud  of  our 
Ohio.  What  a ,  noble  specimen  is  this  young  State  oj 
wealth,  the  energy,  the  elastic  spring,  the  irrepressible  i 
the  indomitable  enterprise,  which  are  the  results  of  lib 
and  labor.  Traverse  this  state  from  the  lake  to  the  ri 
and  what  monuments  of  free  labor  will  you  meet  at  ei 
step. 

From  this  general  view  we  proceed  to  some  observati 
upon  certain  particular  things  which  are  implied  in  the  I 
^dom  of  labor;  we  shall  then  unfold  briefly  the  extent 
variety  of  bearing  of  this  principle.  It  will  thus  be  s 
that  our  view  is  not  entitled  simply  to  the  credit — a  quest 
able  credit — of  being  a  plausible  theory,  but  to  the  subs 
tial  merit  of  being  eminently  practical. 

And  first,  when  we  claim  for  labor  an  alliance  with  libc 
let  us  not  be  understood  to  inculcate  the  frivolous  abstrac 
that  labor  may  be  free,  while  the  laborer  is  a  slave.  ' 
condition  of  the  laborer  determines  that  of  labor.  In 
manding  then  liberty  for  labor,  we  of  course  demand  lib 
for  the  laborer.  The  laborer  must  be  free.  This  is  the  i 
position  which  the  friends  of  labor  can  consistently  occi 
It  is  idle  nK)ckery  to  shout  hosannahs  to  liberty  and  la 
while  we  enslave  or  sanction  the  enslavement  of  labor's  ( 
sons.  Let  no  one  say  that  wc  are  traveling  out  of 
way  to  deal  a  gratuitous  blow  at  Slavery.  The  obvious  ti 
is  that  this  monstrous  system  is  more  directly  the  antago 
of  labor  than  of  any  other  interest,  though  it  is  the  foe  of 
interests,  whether  individual  or  national.  It  is  not  the  ( 
dren  of  science  or  of  fortune  from  among  wbom  Slavery 
lects  its  victims;  but  the  children  of  labor.  7W  million 
laborers^  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  mechanics,  living  too  ia 
|{ind — this  magnificent  domain  of  labor,  are  in  chains  fori 
And  why?  Because  iheyare  laborers!  How  can  such  am 
rage  upon  labor  be  winked  at  by  men  whose  enthusiastic  < 
cry  is  Liberty  and  Labor? 

Again,  when  we  contend  that  labor  must  be  free,  we  m 
that  it  mi»t  be  exonerated  from  aU  tuMeceasary  State  barth< 
Taxation  to  support  government  in  ils  legttifliate  fiiacti 
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can  never  interfere  with  the  interests  of  labor.  It  is  but  the 
penny  which  labor  owes  to  Cesar.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
the  sum  levied  for  such  purposes  is  but  a  penny  compared 
with  the  miUions  which  are  exacted  from  labor  ^r  purposes 
foreign  from  the  just  aim  of  government.  Taxation  to  pay  the 
triple  salaries  of  bloated  party  office  holders,  taxation  to  defray 
the  vast  expenses  accruing  from  Congressional  sessions,  and 
sessions  of  Slate  legislatures  more  than  needlessly  protracted, 
taxation  to  support  monicd  monopolies,  taxation  to  pay  the 
postage  bills  of  the  slaveocracy,  and  what  is  still  worse,  if 
worse  can-  be,  taxation  to  pay  off  'Hhe  glory  bills"  accruing 
from  the  prosecution  of  nefarious  wars,  taxation  for  such 
purposes — inimical  to  the  industrial  interests,  is  decidedly 
oppressive,  and  so  long  as  it  is  maintained,  labor  can  not  be 
wholly  free.  Even  in  our  country  it  may  be  truly  said  of  im- 
posts their  name  is  legion;  and  they  fall  with  a  crushing 
weight  upon  the  head  of  labor.  The  inequalily  of  taxation 
is  a  special  count  in  the  charge.  The  professional  classes, 
the  prosecutors  of  science  and  the  fine  arts,  the  capitalists 
and  tradesmen  have  been  comparatively  exempt  from  taxation, 
while  the  laboring  classes  have  staggered  under  the  burthen. 
This  distinction  is  as  odious  as  it  is  oppressive.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  most  liberal  and  enlighted  governments  had 
conspired  with  the  most  despotic  in  persecuting  labor.  This 
policy  may  serve  the  purposes  of  despots,  but  it  can  not  be 
otherwise  than  suicidal  in  a  republic. 

Again  when  we  insis-  that  labor  must  be  free,  we  mean 
that  it  must  be  fortified  against  the  usurpative  encroachments 
of  capital.  Money,  according  to  the  prevailing  sentiments 
and  habits  of  the  world,  is  the  foe  to  labor.  This  originates 
we  think  primarily  in  the  fact  that  labor  l)as  been  consigned 
to  an  humble  grade,  while  wealth  aspires  to  the  highest  rank. 
A  change  in  the  position  of  the  former  would  relieve  it  in 
some  measure  of  the  injurious  influence  of  the  latter;  yet  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  capital  is  the  natural  foe  of  labor. 
Money  loves  monopoly.  It  monopolizes  power,  and  of  course 
is  jealous  of  every  principle  which  tends  to  the  accumulation 
of  power.  Such  a  principle  undoubtedly  is  labor.  Wealth 
fosters  the  spirit  of  caste  which  labor  instinctively  recoils  from; 
for  the  spirit  of  caste  has  always  been  to  labor  the  spirit  of 
prosciiption.  The  distinction  of  capataUst  and  laborer  must 
he  jealously  watched  in  our  country,  or  it  will  soon  become 
in  effect  identical  with  that  of  noble  and  peasant  in  Europe. 
An  aristocracy  of  wealth  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  freedom  of 
labor  as  an  aristocracy  of  blood. 
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Again,  when  wc  say  that  labor  must  be  free,  we  mean 
commerce  must  be  emancipated  from  govenunental  pr< 
tive  restrictions.  This  we  say  not  as  a  parly  politician. 
as  the  advocate  of  liberty  and  labor.  Commerce  is  to  I 
what  the  arteries  and  veins  are  to  the  physiciil  heart.  J 
striclion  upon  commerce  is  a  restriction  upon  labor.  < 
labor  free  seas  and  free  ports.  Put  no  hook^  into  the  no 
of  his  leviathans.  Why  tax  water  carriage  ?uiy  moro 
land  carriage?  The  ocean  belongs  to  labor,  no  le^s  tbai 
dryland.  His  "march  is  on  the  mountain  wave,'"  tb 
his  home  is  on  the  plain. 

In  a  word,  all  governmental  interferences  with  labor, 
for  legitimate  revenue  purposes,  whether  intended   for  i 
aggrandizement,  or  for  the  more  plausible  end   of  proi£\ 
Jabor  itself,  are  infringements  upon  the  rights  of  labor, 
ultimately  hurtful  in  policy. 

Again,  when  we  contend  for  the  freedom  of  labor,  we  t 
to  assort  the  inalienable  right  of  labor  to  its  osvn  gnins. 
fuHy  recognize  the  principle,  *^tribute  to  whom  Inbulcf' 
this  principle  itself  teaches  by  implication  l;lie  tnviolat 
of  labor's  right  to  its  own.  Government,  to  whicb  the  tri 
is  due,  is  instituted  to  secure  to  labor  the  unmolested  ci 
ment  of  its  fruity.  This  is  the  ground  of  ita  title  lo  trll 
Government  therefore  has  no  right  to  approprtJite  or  dls 
of  the  possessions  of  labor.  Its  province  is  lo  maint^iir 
rights  of  labor,  not  to  wrest  them  away.  ^'The  hiborer  is  wo 
of  his  hire."  The  poor  man,  un blest  with  a  Ace  hold^ 
works  by  the  day  or  by  the  job,  must  have  his  w 
against  the  world.  If  denied  it,  his  cry  will  reai^h  the  th 
of  thrones.  The  widow-seamstress  and  the  toiling  launc 
must  have  their  wages,  (not  the  pittance  which  thej 
compelled  to  put  up  with,  but  what  they  earn  in  the  ev 
Justice,)  or  Heaven  will  be  waked  to  vengeaiue.  Who 
has  a  soul  will  not  cry  out  against  the  bjise  policy  ol 
grudging  labor  its  due,  of  grinding  the  face;  of  the  poo 
borer  by  razeeing  his  wages  to  the  lowest  living  Hnv!  ^'Bl] 
the  hire  of  the  laborers  which  have  reaped  down  your  fii 
which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth;  and  the  cri 
them  which  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  cars  ol 
Lord  of  Sabaoth." 

Again,  our  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  labor,  embraces 
policy  which  opens  to  labor  the  widest  field  and  the  most 
pie  facilities,  as  opposed  to  the  baronial  policy  of  hemmir 
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labor  and  giving  princely  range  to  deer  and  partridges^  as  al- 
so opposed  to  the  slave  policy  of  verging  the  many  arable 
farms  into  Wast  grazing  estates,'  overspread  with  mules  and 
cattle.  Labor  must  have  ^^  ample  scope  and  verge  enough'' 
[)r  its  irrepressible  energies  will  ultimately  break  out  in  the 
fury  of  rebellion  or  the  force  of  revolution.  The  historians 
»f  the  French  Revolution  enumerate  among  the  causes  of 
that  terrible  outbreak  of  passion,  the  oppressive  operation  of 
the  old  game  laws  upon  the  peasantry.  Says  Mr.  Allison, 
4he  most  important  operations  of  agriculture  were  fettered 
or  prevented  by  the  game  laws,  and  the  restrictions  intended 
for  their  support.  Game  of  the  most  destructive  kind,  such 
as  wild  boars  and  herds  of  deer,  were  permitted  to  go  at  large 
through  spacious  districts,  without  any  enclosure  to  protect 
the  crops.  Numerous  edicts  existed,  which  prohibited  hoe- 
ing and  weeding,  lest  the  young  partridges  should  be  disturbed ;  • 
mowing  hay,  lest  the  eggs  should  bs  destroyed;  taking  away 
the  stubble,  lest  the  birds  should  be  deprived  of  shelter;  ma- 
Qureing  with  right  soil,  lest  their  flavor  should  be  injured. 
Complaints  for  the  refraction  of  these  edicts  wer^  carried  be- 
fore the  manorial  courts,  where  every  species  of  oppression, 
chicanery  and  fraud  was  prevalent." 

The  quickening  spirit  of  labor  in  England,  is  clamoring 
for  admission  into  the  immense  parks,  whose  primeval  for- 
ests have  for  ages  sheltered  hares,  and  frowned  defiance  and 
ieath  upon  the  mortal  intruder.  Those  forests  must  soon 
fall  before  the  axe  of  labor,  or  the  British  throne  will  fall 
before  the  axe  of  rebellion. 

The  beautiful  but  neglected  plains  of  Kentucky,  the  over- 
grown but  reclaimable  wastes  of  Virginia,  and  the  thousand 
miles  of  coast  laved  by  the  southern  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
must  be  surrendered  to  the  dominion  of  labor.  They  are 
iemanded,  and  they  arc  responding  to  the  demand,  and  the 
bills  of  Tennessee  too  are  responding,  and  the  heights  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  where  slavery  cannot  thrive,  are 
rolling  back  their  loud  response.  Indignant  Labor  is  mena- 
cingly claiming  his  confiscated  estates  over  the  entire  south. 

Again,  when  we  plead  for  the  freedom  of  labor,  we  mean 
to  protest  with  heart  and  voice  against  that  sentiment  which 
regards  and  treats  labor  as  ignoble.  This  feeling  is  as  vile 
ind  detestable  as  negro  prejudice,  its  twin  sister.  It  is  the 
vorst  and  roost  ^crushing  form  of  oppression  to  which  labor 
:ao  be  subjected.  Labor  can  bear  taxation,  and  prosper  in 
pite  of  the  swarm  of  imposts  which  suck  its  blood — but  it 
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**withers  beneath  the  cold  shade  of  aristocratic  scom.^ 
bor  must  be  held  in  esteenri.  Wealth  nm^t.  honor  it]  goi 
ment  must  honor  it;  learning,  refinement,  r^lif^ion  must  h 
it;  public  sentiment  must  honor  it.  Its  homely  symbols 
be  regarded  with  sincere  complaceficy.  Men  and  wc 
too  must  learn  to  look  with  pleasure  upon  the  homespun 
of  the  farmer  or  the  mechanic.  Ladies  mu.-t  not  go 
spasms  if  an  humble  artizan  appear  at  their  door;  noi 
him  from  head  lo  foot  with  a  look  of  surprise  which  saj 
him  "you  certainly  must  have  called  nt  the  wrong  hoi 
We  must  habituate  our  minds  to  such  a^soci^jtions  tha 
shall  really  feel  a  glow  of  pride  when  vv(^  grasp  the  r 
hard  hand  that  pushes  the  plain  or  steadies  the  plough. 
bor's  sons  and  daughters  must  have  tholr  proper  plar 
the  social  circle.  The  rich  and  the  jirofijEsi^ional  must! 
their  children  that  it  is  not  beneath  thrm  to  go  to  the  i 
school  and  mingle  in  the  same  sports  wiih  the  humbler 
children  of  honest  laborers.  Our  sot)%  must  form  those 
estimates  of  relative  values  which  will  prompt  them  lo 
from  the  ephemeral  butterflies  and  wasps  of  fortune 
fashion,  to  seek  for  wives  among  the  labor-trained,  thoro 
bred  daughters  of  the  dairy  and  the  loom.  Our  high- 
maidens  too,  must  be  taught  among  their  other  accomj 
ments,  this  lesson^  that  they  are  "lookirjj^^  up  in  the  wo 
that  a  rare  chance  is  afforded  them  of  ^'bettering  their  ci 
tion  in  life,"  when  they  are  wooed  by  the  stniwarl  yec 
boys. 

In  a  word,  there  must  be  a  total  rcvolotion  in  our  vi 
habits,  associations  and  treatment,  as  regards  labor  anc 
laborer.  We  must  exchange  for  a  better  our  standai 
social  respectability  and  moral  worth.  DarKlies  have 
their  day.  Laziness  has  flourished  long  enough.  Le 
wheel  turn  and  let  labor  come  up!  Is  it  not  time?  Hap 
labor  long  enough  worn  an  abject  and  stale'i?  prison  1 
Has  it  not  stooped  low  enough,  seemint^  to  ''hep;  pardc 
every  body  it  passed  for  being  in  the  world'-?  VYe  car 
nothing  to  prevent  this  change  from  being  effected,  T 
is  nothing  in  the  accompaniments  of  labor  to  forbid  its  b 
respectable.  The  fact  for  example  that  it  employs  fc 
force,  that  it  works  the  harnessed  horse,  should  be  no  hi 
respectability.  Is  not  traveling  respect^ible?  Is  it  any 
so  because  it  goes  horse-back,  or  in  the  s(:age-coach ? 
/on  in  the  traveling  world  is  to  roll  along  in  one's  own  earn 
drawn  by  one's  own  horses.    They  call  this  traveling 
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me^8  arm  ^Hablishmmt!  But  it  is  notWi^g  after  all  but  vulgi^f 
horse-flesh.  The  warrior  rushes  tp  battle  on  his  fiery  steecj, 
deals  death  about  him  like  a  demi-god,  wins  the  day, 
Qfld  returns  covered  with  glory — nor  is  his  panting  charger 
who  seems  almost  a  part  of  the  hero,  forgotten;  they  arc  inri. 
mprtalized  together  in  the  collossal  equestrian  statue.  His- 
tory speaks  in  one  breath  of  Alexander  and  Bucephalus,  of 
Murat  and  his  white  war-horse.  In  that  sublimest  position 
which  Napoleon  ever  occupied,  painting  represents  him 
raoi*Dted  on  his  rampant  steed,  and  pointing  to  the  frozen  sum- 
mits of  the  Alps.  And  the  greatest  of  modern  pocits  closes  a 
description  of  the  greatest  of  modern  battles  with 
"  Rider  and  horse— in  one  red  burial  blent." 

If  travel  an4  war  cau  elevate  the  horse  to  an  honorable 
companionship  with  man,  why  may  not  labor?  Why  in  this 
case^ould  the  rule  be  reversed,  and  man  be  dragged  down 
t^  the  level  of  the  brute?  We  contend  that  it  is  perfectly 
practicable  to  make  labor  honorable.  Ally  it  with  liborty, 
and  the  work  is  already  more  t;han  half  ^ccomplis>hed»  It  i^ 
its  alliance  with  liberty  which  has  given  American  slavery  its 
high  character,  and  its  tenacious  hold  on  life.  But  slavery 
is  doomed  to  £ill,  because  it  cannot  make  good  its  claim  to 
Uie^liance.  It  is  only  by  fraud  and  force,  by  dogmatism 
and  intimidation  that  it  has  maintained  the  connection  thu^ 
loag.  It  is  filing  from  its  high  estate;  What  it  loses,  labor 
will  gain,  and  what  labor  gains  it  will  never  lose.  It  is  th^ 
observation  of  Thiers,  the  distinguished  French  historian  the^t 
labor,  or  to  use  |)is  own  word,  ^^^  industry  is  the  primary 
source  of  weallli  and  liberty."  Its  union  with  liberty  resta 
upon  an  enduring  basis;  and  once  give  labor  the  inheritance 
of  liberty,  and  you  instal  it  among  the  institutions  of  the  figQ. 
It  will  take  that  place  from  which  the  peculiar  instity^tion  is 
falling  that  it  may  go  to  its  own  place. 

Let  us  now  contemplate  some  of  the  results  which  will 
foUaw  the  exaltation  of  labor  to  a  position  of  respectability. 
And  first  of  all  it  will  undoubtedly  be  seen  that  tabor,  asin- 
ine as  it  has  been  deemed  to  be,  knows  bow  to  sus- 
tdn  its  elevation  without  giddiness,  how  to  wear  its  long 
.withheld  honors,  how  to  move  and  how  to  shine  in  its  exalted 
sphere.  It  will  be  found  ai  home*  The  world  has  been  afraid 
to  enfranchise  labor  and  do  it  honor,  lest  it  should  become 
self-inflated  and  throwing  down  its  implements  on  one  side, 
fmd  its  habiliments  on  the  other,  transform  itself  into  fashr 
ionable  loaferism.  But  this  is  ridiculous  nonsense.  Whei:e  is 
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labor  most  devoted  to  its  duties,  most  abundant  in  its  ac 
ties  and  most  fruitful  in  its  achievements?  Where  it  is 
tiallj  free,  or  where  it  is  wholly  enslaved?  Where  it  is 
honored,  or  where  it  is  most  despised?  This  objection  c 
nates  in  precisely  the  same  stupid  blunder  with  the  obje( 
often  brought  against  the  emancipation  of  the  southern  sli 
namely  that  they  will  refuse  to  work  and  be  a  burthen  i 
the  community.  The  objection  in  both  cases  is  a  pretei 
induction  from  facts.  The  facts  are  that  in  proportion  a 
borers  or  slaves  have  been  allowed  liberty  and  oeen  noticed 
made  something  of,  they  have  manifested  a  disposition  t< 
out  of  their  places.  But  what  has  been  the  reason  of  thi 
far  as  it  is  true?  Why  for  example  has  there  been  a  ter 
cy  to  abandon  the  ranks  of  labor  among  those  to  m 
wealth,  or  talent,  or  education  has  opened  other  pursuit 
the  learned  professions  ?  The  reason  most  obviously  has  1 
the  want  of  respectability  in  the  sphere  of  labor.  Mak 
bor  respectable,  and  you  present  a  most  powerful  inc 
ment  to  such  minds  to  remain  in  that  sphere.  The  all 
facts  then  upset  the  objection  which  was  based  upon  tl 
But  to  the  specific  results  of  labor  made  respectable, 
will  be  this — labor  will  no  longer  resort  to  grog-shops 
bar-rooms*  for  society  denied  it  elsewhere,  nor  drown  ii 
dissipation  of  the  bowl  the  growing  sense  of  its  own  degi 
tion.  •  Such  has  been  the  intimacy  for  years  between  1 
and  intemperance  that  mankind  have  naturally  enough 
eluded  that  there  must  be  some  blood  relationship.  But 
conviction  has  been  superinduced  by  putting  labor  undei 
ban  of  social  outlawry,  by  dooming  it  to  a  virtual  ostra< 
Throw  open  to  labor  the  avenues  to  virtuous  and  enlight 
social  intercourse,  and  it  will  soon  leave  the  haunts  of  < 
j^ation  to  the  idle  and  the  vicious,  the  fit  victims  of  w 
perance. 

Labor,  raised  to  its  proper  rank,  will  no  longer  seet 
diversions  at  the  gambling  table,  in  the  banjo  dance,  ii 
midnight  revel,  or  in  the  fisticuff  affray.  The  nocti 
brawls,  the  boisterous  merriment,  the  fierce  menacing 
that  swell  along  the  city  and  village  streets,  ^^  making  i 
hideous,^'  are  the  ominous  outbreaks  of  the  giant  labor, 
has  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  ^  gentlemen  of  property 
standing.''  With  pious  horror  and  with  pallid  lips  these 
try  pronounce  such  demonstrations  "  the  disorderly  condvi 
ihe  lower  classes. '^^  Talk  to  such  people  about  elevating  ^ 
and  making  it  respectable,  and  they  will  stare  at  you  ju 
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joa  were  proposing  to  introduce  a  wild  bear  or  a  street 
me  into  their  pariors! 

But  respect  labor  and  it  will  seek  its  amusements  in  the 
!orts  of  virtuous  and  innocent  spirits^  in  gentle  and  digni- 
d  recreations,  in  the  twilight  promenade,  in  the  strains  of 
isic,  in  the  social  excursion  arm  in  arm  with  beautjr  or 
irning,  in  the  Saturday  afternoon  stroll  over  the  verdant 
sadow,  bookf  in  hand,  in  the  evening  lecture  or  the  weekly 
bating  club.  From  such  rational  entertainments  labor 
)uld  return  to  its  toils  ^' like  a  giant  refreshed  with  new 
ne." 

Labor  respected  would  be  no  longer  proverbial  for  swi- 
sh filth,  and  boorish  manners.  ^^The  Great  Unwashed" 
)uld  undergo  such  a  lustration  as  would  effectually  reveal 
^  veritable  cuticle  and  demonstrate  the  genus  of  the  ani- 
il  Tiic  hoorish  bumpkin  would  be  transformed  as  bj^ 
igic  into  the  dignified  man. 

Labor  elevated. would  no  longer  be  the  impersonation  of 
>ck-hcadi5m.  .  Labor  has  really,  seemed .  to  have .  no  use 
mtevcr  for  knowledge  or  wit.  Its  great  brawny  frame  has 
en  its  stock  in  trade,  and  its  sole  care  to  keep  that  in  good 
irking  order,  by  due  appliances  of  pork  and  grog.  Man 
imalized— a  sort  of  two-legged  ox — has  been  the  ideal  of  a 
lorer*  Who  has  not  blushed  for  bis  race,  when  he  has 
held  one  of  these  regular-built  working  bipeds,  the  product 
several  generations  oi  growing  animalism  and  receding 
^ellect,  with  bull-neck,  low,  thick  head,  forehead  lost  in  a 
ist  of  fleshly  folds,  with  small  twinkling  eyes,  alqiost  con- 
Eded  by  an  environment  of  protuberant  fat,  with  a  motlej 
se  sitting  '''  squat  like  a  toad"  upon  the  broad  field  of  the 
:e,  and  with  a  great  mouth  eloquent  of  provender! 
But  respect  and  honor  labor,  and  there  will  be  an  induce- 
mt  to  the  laborer  to  cultivate  his  intellect.  The  strong 
m  will  not  glory  in  his  physical  strength  alone.  He  will 
rceive  that  there  is  a  higher  glory,  not  only  compatible 
th  his  sphere  as  a  laborer,  but  incalculably  promotive  of 
I  efficiency  and  prosperity  in  that  sphere— the  glory  of  ed- 
ated  mind.  Then  labor,  which  has  hitherto  been  buildine 
demies  and  colleges  for  others,  will  build  them  for  itself, 
d  it  will  no  longer  be  the  enviable  distinction  of  a  solitary 
llegiate  institution  in  the  United  States  that  it  is  '^The  Peo- 
n's College."  By  the  introduction  of  the  Manual  Labor 
stem,  by  plainness  of  dress  and  general  economy  on  the 
rt  of  the  students,  a  thorough  education  will  be   brought 
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Within  thfe  reach  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time  the  at 
al  savings  which  reformed  labor  will  realize  from  its  disus 
fileobol  add  tobacco,  from  its  abandonment  of  circuses,  he 
races,  gambling  halls  and  nocturnal  haunts,  and  also  frc 
Worthy  repudiation  of  expensive  style  in  slavish  imitatid 
"•the  upper  crust" — will  constitute  a  fund  sufficient  foi 
^educational  purposes,  sufficient  to  procure  a  substantial  f 
]y  library,  arid  to  furriish  the  fireside  with  the  best  agrici 
ral,  mechjlnical,  literary,  political,  moral  and  religious  per 
cals  of  the  day.  Mechanic's  Institutes,  Agricultural 
Horticultural  Societies,  and  courses  of  scientific  and  prac 
lectures  t^ill  not  ad  now  be  confined  to  the  cities  and  < 
centres  of  leatrning.  The  industrial  interests  will  den 
dhd  secure  their  establishihent  throughout  the  country. 

Ag^n,  labor  basing  free,  enlightened  and  honored,  we  i 
€€^6  to  S66  such  a  rush  of  talent  and  enterprise  into  the 
fessions,  into  trade  and  speculation,  into  the  army  and  n 
(Sut  dtdd  old  farmer^  will  not  hate  such  occasion  to  com] 
that  thfey  have  Nourished  and  brought  up  sons,  who  in  ! 
6f  Substantial  indtieetiients,  have  broken  away  from  tliem 
after  another,  io  ^feck  their  fortunes  in  the  remote  city  or  i 
cent  town,  whefe  in  hope  of  future  prefeniient  they  su 
to  b^  bar-tender§,  stofe-sv^eeps,  hangers  oh  at  the  co 
court-hotfSfeS,  J)arty  politicians,  or  petty  office-seekers, 
pver-er6wded  profession^  will  be  relieved.  The  niart 
business,  now  thronged  with  sellcf  s,  will  be  thronged 
Outers,  i'htg  bowling,  grounds,  nine-pin  alleys,  faro  ta^ 
Ibillialrd  SkloonB  dnd  other  resorts  of  profligate  idleness 
be  for^aik^Yi.  The  towns  T^ill  give  back  the  exhausting 
IcrtptiottS  bf  youth  which  they  hare  been  so  long  dra^ 
from  the'  tountry.    Labor  ^ill  be  justified  of  her  childrc 

Agaio,  parents  will  no  nior6  be  doomed,  by  the  decn 
ftifatUated  customs  to  Wear  out  their  own  strength  in  acct 
Uting  foriuh^  for  their  children,  whereby  they  may  be  ] 
ed  above  the  hecdssity  of  labor.  Few  things  have  ca 
more  evil  than  this  Senseless,  slavish  practice.  It  has  n 
frliod  sots,  It  has  filled  our  states'  prisons  with  piiecociouj 
bWs,  it  has  given  a  preinium  to  idleness,  it  has  pampere(3 
spirii  of  taste,  It  h^s  b^eh  labor*8  seal  and  signature  1 
oWn  degradation.  And  in  what  has  this  practice  origiria 
Not  iti  ftie  fact  that  labbr  is  toilsome,  but  in  tho  fact  th 
is  disYepntable,  unfashiOOabk. 

Again,  Labor  ^ill  no  longer  employ  its  energies  in  d 
eating  and  furbishing  the  Weapons  of  war — only  to  sec  t 
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)kh  ruio  amid  the  nbodes  which  its  hands  have  reared, 
id  desolation  over  plains  if  hich  its  hands  have  tilled.  War 
innot  stthsist  without  the.  co-operalion  of  labor:  this  has 
3en  well  understood*  It  must  now  be  understood  that  labor 
mnot  thrive  without  the  abolition  of  war!  Even  now  labor 
ands  waiting  impatient  for  the  promised  era,  when  the  sword 
Eld  the  spear  shall  be  laid  upon  his  anvil — and  with  a  right 
)od  heart  and  a  strong  right  arm  will  he  beat  them  into 
e  ploughshare  and  the  pruning  hook.  Labor  thenceforth 
ill  be  clothed  with  the  authority  of  Commander  in  Chief  of 
I  forces  "raised  or  to  be  raised" — and  with  such  a  host  as 
iver  echoed  the  shout  of  battle,  will  labor  wage  such  a  war 
^  has  never  illuminated  with  its  records  the  page  of  histo- 
;  it  will  be  a  war  of  extermination  upon  all  forests,  a  war 
'  conquest  over  all  stone-quarries,  coal  and  ore  mines,  a 
ar  of  desolation  upon  all  mountains  which  intercept  the 
arch  of  rail-roads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  a  war  of 
tbjugation  of  soil,  water,  steam  and  lightning  to  the  uses  Of 
aiikind.  • 

Last! j,  labor  ehflranchised,  enlightened  and  respected,  will 
re  to  an  admiring  world  new  proofs  and  prodigies  of  its 
gantic  power.  The  vessel  that  labors  in  the  gale,  or  wei- 
rs in  the  snrgeless  calm,  acknowledges  the  favoring  breeze 
lib  twanging  cordage  and  bellying  sails,  and  us  she  darts 
tead  dashing  from  her  prow  the  sparkling  waves,  and 
ndling  a  waste  of  fire  in  her  wake,  we  exclaim,  behold  the 
ondrous  difference  between  adverse  and  friendly  winds, 
ibor  has  weathered  a  thousand  storms,  and  weltered  in  a 
ousand  calms  of  cold  neglect — now  give  it  free  winds  and 
^proving  smiles,  and  if  it  does  not  set  old  Ocean  on  fire,  it 
ill  only  be  because  it  needs  his  future  services.  But  figures 
id  facetiousncss  aside,  labor  must  be  indefinitely  invigorated 
id  stimulated  by  the  proposed  improvement  in  its  condition, 
id  the  schemes  which  it  will  project  and  execute  will  be  on- 
proportionably  magnificent  scale. 

The  subjective  efficiency  of  labor  depends,  as  we  have 
own  in  a  former  part  of  this  discussion,  not  so  much  upon 
lysical  force,  as  upon  mental  energy.  We  would  now  add 
at  its  objective  efficiency,  as  exhibited  in  what  it  really  ac- 
mplishes,  will  depend  not  so  much  upon  its  actual  mental 
lergy  as  upon  the  degree  of  it,  which  is,  for  the  time  being,  - 
exercise,  and  this  will  be  in  part  determined  by  the  sur- 
unding  influences,  whether  they  are  favorable  or  unfavora-^ 
?,  whether  they  stimulate  or  depress. 
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UDder  disheartening  influences,  a  large  amount  of  enei 
is  sacrificed  by  being  as  it  were  paralyzed^  another  shan 
withdrawn  from  direct  service  tg  combat  the  circumstanc 
and  what  remains  for  the  appropriate  otnects  of  labor  m 
be  small  compared  w.ith  the  aggregate.  The  last  Goven 
of  Jamaica  prior  to  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  West 
dies,  in  his  farewell  Address  to  the  Colonial  Assembly,  v 
were  almost  in  arms  against  the  measure,  made  this  mem( 
ble  declaration,  ^^JVb/  one  tithe  of  the  resources  of  tliis  Isl; 
have  ever  yet  been  developed  under  the  influence  of  slav( 
and  it  is  reserved  for  freedom  to  develop  the  whole.'' 
would  be  difficult  to  say  just  what  proportion  of  the  rest 
c^s  of  labor  have  been  yet  developed;  but  we  have  no  he^ 
tion  in  saying  that  it  is  reserved  for  labor  fully  anancipt 
to  astonish  the  world  with  the  grandeur  of  its  enterprises  ^ 
the  splendor  of  its  achievements. 

Ail  things  are  conspiring  to  usher  in  a  new  Ase.  Li 
and  Love  are  wedding,  Liberty  and  Labor  are  wedding,  I 
potisms  are  waning,  Slavery  is  dying.  War  is  cutting  its  1 
antics.  The  true  idea  of  Christianity  as  a  union  of  piety ^ 
philanthropy  has  been  promulged,  the  doctrine  of  the  Hun 
Brotherhood  has  been  proclaimed,  the  policy  of  Free  Tr 
is  beginning  to  prevail.  What  does  all  this  betoken?  T 
simultaneous  decadence  of  old  principles,  and  this  upspri 
ing  about  us  of  new  and  potent  elements?  Lo,  these  be 
dawnings  of  a  new  Age!  An  Age  whose  presiding  ff 
shall  be  Light  and  Love,  LiBSRTr  and  Labor. 
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Notices  of  New  Works. 

Review  ofLysander  Spooner  on  the  UnconstittUionaliiy  of  Slavery. 
Py  Wendell  Puiups.    pp.  93. 

This  pamphlet  h  Intended  as  a  refutation  of  the  arguments 
of  Ml".  Spooner  Its  authorship  and  gentlemanly  tone  entitle 
it  to  a  candid  perusal.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  author 
has  invalidated  the  conelusions  at  which  Mr.  Spooner  has 
nrrired.  But  let  each  one  read  and  judge  for  himself.  An 
article  on  the  subject  of  both  these  essays  may  appear  in 
some  future  number  of  this  Review, 


Slavery  condemned  by  Christianity    By  Andrew   Thomson, 
D.D.    Edinburgh,    pp.138. 

The  lamented  author  of  this  valuable  little  volume  is  no 
knger  living.  But  ^  being  dead  he  yet  speaketh."  We 
wish  all  the  ministers  in  America  would  read  this  book,  and 
catch  its  noble  and  manly  spirit.  Were  the  pulpits  of  this 
GOQDtry  to  thunder  forth  such  sentiments  as  these,  slavery  in 
oar  land  would  soon  totter  to  its  falK 


Grosvenor^s  Review  of  Fuller  and  Wayland's  Correspondence 
on  Slavery, 

In  the  '^Correspondence"  of  which  the  above  is  a  Review, 
the  half-hearted  defence  of  man's  inalienable  rights  to  liberty, 

fmt  forth  by  Dr.  Wayland,  and  the  assurance — almost  inso- 
ence — only  half  hidden  beneath  the  cloak  of  professed  po- 
liteness, betrayed  by  Dr.  Fuller,  could  hardly  fail  of  striking 
the  attention  of  most  reflective  readers.  In  the  ''Review" 
both  are  subjected  to  severe  scrutiny.  Good  will  be  effected 
by  it  We  wish  its  tone  were  more  elevated,  but  as  it  is,  we 
deem  it  more  than  equal  in  truth  and  vigor  to  the  work  which 
called  it  forth. 


Jfarrative  of  the  Sufferings  of  Lewis  and  Milton  Clarke  amonq 
the  Slaveholders  of  Kentucky,    pp.  14^. 

A  truthful  story  of  suffering,  letting  the  light  down  into 
ihe  dungeons  of  oppression.  None  who  buy  and  read  it  will 
irobably  regret  their  purchase. 
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LtVe,  Travels^  and  Opinions  of  Benjamin  Lundy.    Phil 
phia,  1847. 

The  philanthropist  never  works  in  vain.  He  may 
unknown  or  despised;  he  may  labor  in  gloom  and  d 
want  atid  distress.  But  if  he  has  been  true  to  himself  ar 
his  race,  some  one  will  rear  his  monument  and  embaln 
memory.  And  what  is  of  more  consequence  than  mei 
or  monuments,  bis  principles  will  be  the  watchword  of  i 
ads,  and  the  realization  of  his  plans  the  struggle  and  { 
of  a  whole  generation.  The  life  of  Lundy  proves  this, 
poor,  obscure,  and  comparatively  unlearned  man,  be  wai 
father  of  the  present  anti-slavery  movement  in  the  U 
He  traversed  the  country,  lectured,  conversed,  and  publi 
his  paper  at  different  times  as  his  means  permitted.  He 
ited  Hay  ti  and  Texas  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  T 
money,  reputation,  family  joys,  and  at  last  life,  were  ft 
sacrificed,  almost  without  the  thought  that  they  were  s 
fices,  in  the  cause  of  the  slave  The  "Lif($"  sets  forth 
stantially  in  his  own  language,  these  labors  and  perils, 
lieartily  commend  its  perusal  to  all  who  take  an  interei 
the  liberation  of  our  enslaved  brethren. 


Remonstrance  against  the  course  pursued  by  the  ^Evange 
Alliance  on  the  subject  of  American  Slavery^  by  the  Exta 
Committee  of  the  American  and  For.  Anti-Slavery  Society 

We   are  glad   to    see    this   able  and   timely  protesi 
pamphlet  form.    Published  originally  in   the  news  pa[ 
it  might  be  glanced  a1  and  forgotten  as  a  mere  trifle, 
it  is  the  voice  of  thousands  who  love  Christianity,  and 
for  that  very  reason  detest  its  peiTcrsions  and  counterfeit 

Quite  a  number  of  other  new  anti-slavery  puUicat 
have  been  laid  on  our  table.  Among  the  rest  are  Nc 
and  2  of  the  tracts  published  by  the  American  and  Fen 
Anti-Slavery — ''Shall  we  give  the  Bible  to  the  slave! 
Hague's  Review  of  Way  land  and  Fuller— Eulogium  on  CIj 
mom — Picture  of  Slavery /or  the  young — Facts  for  the  JPeo 
by  Loring  Moody — Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  May,  1847— Letter  to  Bis 
Ives  of  North  Carolina,  by  a  Protestant  Episcopalian. 

We  rejoice  in  the  appearance  of  these  works.  They 
evidence  that  the  public  mind  is  awakening  to  the  subjee 
slavery.  When  the  nation  is  once  awake,  we  hav^  UHfel 
ing  hope  that  emancipation  will  be  achieved. 


ARTICLE  LXII: 

Simplicity  of  Moral  Action.    No.  5. 

Bt  tbk  latk  Rit.  Wm.  Cochrait. 

Another  modiGcation  of  this  intensily  theory,  confound- 
g  moral  action  with  other  phenonnena,  sets  forth  that  we 
e  responsible  for  the  same  amount  of  love  and  service  which 
e  might  have  rendered  had  we  never  dnned,  and  thus  dehil- 
ited  our  powers,  ?ind  for  all  which  we  might  have  rendered 
id  Adam  never  sinned,  and  our  constitution  been  derived  ' 

am  a  perfectly  healthful  and  holy  ancestry,  reaching  back  j 

the  birth  of  time — that  consequently  the  capability  of  the 
umpaired  powers  of  Adam  in  Paradise  is  the  true  measure 
perfect  obedience,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  we  fall  short  of  ' 
is,  we  are  convicted  of  the  law  as  transgressors.  * 
Of  this  theory,  we  need  say  but  little  in  this  place.  For. 
it  is  impossible  to  make  intensity  of  choice  and  its  sequent^^ 
test  of  right  action  where  reference  is  had  to  our  own  pow* 
s  alone,  a  fortiori^  it  must  be  impossible,  when  we  liave  to 
iss  over  the  gulf  of  six  thousand  years,  and  compare  our- 
Ives  with  an  ideal  man  whose  capability  exists  for  the  eye 
fancy  alone,  and  when  we  can  form  no  rational  conjecture 
\w  much  debility  we  have  inherited  from  Adam,  and  how 
uch  it  has  been  increased  **  by  numberless  actual  transgres- 
ans."     How  great  were  the  powers  of  Adam?     How  great  i 

auld  ours  have  been,  had  he  persevered  in  holiness?     How  | 

rich  of  our  present  infirmity  is  owing  to  our  own  wicked- 
iss?  To  all  these  questions,  absolute  silence,  or  a  frank 
J  know  no^^"^  is  the  only  answer  an  honest  mind  can  make- 
it,  if  we  were  able  to  answer  them  explicitly,  could  we 
eet  the  demands  of  the  law?  No;  for,  by  hypothises,  w|; 
e  incapable  of  doing  what  Adam  could,  and  nothing  short 
this  is  perfect  obedience.  We  arc  thus  under  the  two- 
Id  difficulty  of  not  knowing  what  the  law  requires,  and  of 
>t  being  able  to  obey  it  if  wo  did!  But  we  must  terminate 
ese  remarks,  or  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  violating  a  positive 
'  See  GenevA  Presbytery  on  OberUnitm, 
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injunction  of  Scripture;  for  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  if  a 
can  be  found  when  the  fourth  verse  of  the  twenty-sixth  c 
ter  of  Prorerbs  is  imperative,  it  must  be  when  such  uti 
unreasonable  and  God-dishonoring  dogmas  arc  uttered  ir 
name  of  Christ,  and  as  a  part  of  his  glorious  gosjel. 

Another  phaze  of  the  intensity  thoory,  or  else  an  indc 
dent  one,  informs  us  that  •'^some  remains  of  corruption 
rived  from  Adam,"  lie  back  of  all  volition,  and  will  still 
tinue  to  mingle  their  taint  with  our  most  holy  performa 
till  they  have  been  consumed  in  the  crucible  of  deat 
separated  in  the  alembic  of  the  grave.  For  the  present 
will  content  ourselves  with  commending  this  theor 
the  attention  of  physiologists  and  chemists,  and  wher 
scalpel,  or  the  tests  of  the  laboratory  have  detected  thii 
ful  residuum  of  inherited  depravity,  if  we  still  survive 
shall  honor  the  discovery  with  a  humble  recantation  o( 
present  position  that  all  sin  consists  in  voluntary  action! 

Still  another  theory  maintains  that,  not  our  perceived 
our  real  relations  to  God  and  the  universe,  are  the  me? 
of  our  obligations.  We  might  here  say  much  of  the  obs 
and  confused  notions  of  moral  law  and  moral  obligs 
which  begot  such  a  misshapen  monster  as  this;  and  n 
show  that  something  consequent  upon  the  absolutely  ultimat 
ject  of  choice  was  before  the  minds  of  its  authors,  and  no 
end  itself;  and  we  nrright  enter  into  a  formal  argument  top 
it  false,  unfounded,  and  absurd.  But  it  forcibly  strike 
that  the  same  defectiveness,  or  perversion  of  intellect, 
at  first  enables  any  one  to  embrace  a  theory  which  reqi 
as  perfect  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things  of  an  infant ; 
a  man,  of  one  man  as  of  another,  of  all  of  us  as  of  an: 
and  of  men  and  angels  as  of  God,  and  damns  them  eterr 
for  the  lack  of  it,  is  proof  against  all  argument  that  w 
conduct  them  to  a  more  rational  faith. 

There  arc  other  tests  of  the  character  of  an  inter 
whice  differ  in  words,  but  none,  we  arc  persuaded,  after  a  ( 
ful  examination,  which  differ  in  reality  from  our  own. 
may  therefore  assume  it  as  demonstrated  that  wheneve 
intention  terminates  upon  the  right  object,  and  on  nothing 
it  iswholly  free  from  moral  delinquency,  or  perfectly  rignt 

There  remain  but  two  additional  questions  to  be  disc 
ed,  viz: 

I . '  Can  the  will  choose  any  part  of  the  end  which  the  rrt 
law  requires  tis  to  will^  without  choosing  it  all?  or^  in  other  wt 
whenever  there  is  any  choice  of  it^  must  it  not  be. universal 
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2.  Can  the  same  will^  at  the  same  time^  choose  both  this  etui 
nd  its  opposite  ? 

The  full  discussion  of  the  first  of  these  questions  we  shall  ad- 
)urn  until  we  have  discussed  the  second.  The  reason  of  thin 
djournment  will  be  seen  «is  we  proceed.  All  we  deem  it 
ipedient  to  add  here  is,  that  so  far  as  we  know  it  is  no  ques- 
on  between  us  and  orthodox  divines  of  any  school.  In 
rhat  are  deemed  standard  authors  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
chool,  the  position  is  most  unequivocally  tak^n  that  no  true 
iety  at  all  exists  where  there  is  not  respect  for  all  God's  coin- 
)andments.  Says  the  venerable  Stoddard — ^^  If  there  be  a 
reat  change  in  a  man's  carriage,  and  he  be  reformed  in  sev- 
ral  particulars,  yet  if  there  be  one  evil  way,  the  man  is  an 
Dgodly  man :  where  there  is  piety  there  is  universal  obedience.^^ 
Stoddard's  Way  to  know  Sincerity  from  Hypocrisy.)  This 
osition  plainly  rests  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  some 
t)e  end,  the  choice  of  which  will,  while  it  continues,  inevita- 
1^  draw  after  it  the  choice  of  all  means  and  conduct  deem- 
1  wise  and  possible  to  promote  its  realization.  On  thi« 
ipposition  it  is  true  that  if  any  one  duty  is  neglected,  or 
leans  of  doing  good  unimproved,  ^^  the  man  is  an  ungodly 
lan,"  since,  were  there  a  choice  of  the  right  end,  this  nog- 
ct  of  duty  and  misimprovement  of  means  would  be  impos- 
ble.  But  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  common  liga- 
ent  which  binds  all  choices  to  one  central  choice,  this  state- 
ent  is  wholly  gratuitous.  For,  in  that  case,  the  neglect  of 
le  duty  by  no  means  proves  total  hoUowness  of  heart,  and 
}stitution   of  all  right  purpose. 

With  equal  clearness  Prest.  Edwards  expresses  the  same 
intiment — ^'•What  makes  men    partial  in  religion  is,    that 
ey  seek  themselves,  and  not  God,  in  their  religion,  and  close 
ith  religion,  not  for  its  own  excellent   nature,    but  only   to 
rve  a  turn.     He    that  closes  with  religion  only  to  serve   a 
rn,  will  close  with  no  more  of  it  than  he  imagines  serves  that 
rn;  but  he  that  closes  with  religion   for  its  own   excellent 
td  lovejy  nature,  closes  with   all  that  hath  that   nature:  he  J 
it  embraces  religion  for  its  own  sake^   embraces  the  whole  oj] 
ligion.''^ — (Religious   Affections,)     This  is   explicit.     The 
gleet  of  any  known  duty,  proves  that  the  agent  is  self-seek- 
;;  since  were  he  otherwise,  this  neglect  would  be  impos* 
)le. 
Says  Prest  Davies — ^^Another  distiriguishing  characteris- 

of  the  new  birtb^  is  universal  holiness  of  practice^   or  con- 
entious  observance  of  every  known  duty,  and  an  bonettf 
23 
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zcnlous  resistance  of  every  known  sin.  There  is  no  kn 
duty,  however  unfashionable,  disagreeable,  or  dangerous, 
what  the  true  convert  honestly  endeavors  to  perform: 
there  U  no  known  sin,  however  customary,  pleasing,  or  p 
fill  but  what  he  honestly  resist?,  and  from  which  he  labor 
abstain.  This  necessarily  follows  from  what  has  been  s 
for  when  the  principles  of  action  are  changed,  the  cours 
action  will  be  changed,  too." — (Sermon  on  the  nature 
Author  of  Regeneration.)  Among  the  Old  School  divinei 
know  of  none  who  hold  a  ditTerent  view  on  this  subject. 

It  Let  us  for  a  moment  turn  our  attention  to  the  New  Scl 
divines.  Says  Prof.  Tappan — "All  good  purposes  are  c 
prchendcd  within  one  great  purpose  and  that  is,to  fulfill  the  g 
law  of  God,  the  great  law  of  love  to  God,  and  man." — (A 
al  Agency  p.  361.)  This  he  calls  the  governing  purpose 
the  rcg<merate.  It  would  seem  that  this  author  agrees  i 
Kant  that  the  immediate  object  of  this  all-embracing  pur[] 
is  the  law  itself  Or  that  it  consists  in  making  the  law 
maxim  for  ail  future  time.  If  this  is  the  case,  there  is 
central  life — which  runs  through  all  duties.  And  ever 
his  opinion  be  different  from  Kant's  in  regard  to  the  imm 
ate  object  of  the  governing  purpose  of  the  regenerate,  his 
guage  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  he  ever  so  much 
dreamed  of  laws  and  duties  which  like  bricks  of  the  a 
kiln,  or  beads  of  the  same  string,  have  do  necessary  conneji 
with  each  other. 

With  this  view  the  New  School   divines  universally  sc 
to  agree,  for  they  every  where   and  invariably    repres 
conversion    as    consisting    in   a  change   of  the    gov^ern 
purpose  [ultimate   intention]   of  the   mind.     We  need 
therefore  trouble  the  reader  with  any  additional  quotatior 

And  with  both  Old  and  New  School  agrees  the  Bibl< 
relation  to  this  point.  "For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  wh 
law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all." — (Jas  !sJ,  1 
This  passage  cannot  mean  that  he  who  violates  any  i 
command  of  the  decalogue,  the  4th  for  example,  does  at 
same  time  violate  in  form  the  6th.  and  all  the  rest.  T 
were  absurd.  But  on  the  supposition  that  the  law  is  an 
solute  unity,  of  which  all  the  commands  of  the  decalo| 
and  all  moral  precepts  in  the  Bible  are  only  applications 
particular  relations  of  moral  agents,  or  that  the  end  wbici 
requires  us  to  make  ultimate,  is  but  one,  for  the  sake  of  wh 
all  other  objects  which  we  are  required  by  any  moral  f 
cepts  to  choose  arc  to  be  willed  and  valued,  this  absurdity 
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oided  and  the  text  is  perfectly  intelligible— Example,  let 
at  object  bo  the  well-being  of  the  universe:  the  whole  mean- 
g  the  whole  law  i*  exhausted  in  the  command,  choose  the  well- 1 
ing  of  the  universe.     Now    while   such  a  choice  exists,  it  is  I 
ain   that   all   other    choices   require^d     by   the   decalogue 
ast  be  made,  as  from  time  to  time  circumstances  shall  seem 
us  to   demand    them.     They  require   the   application   of  ■ 
cans  to  secure  that  end.     Consequently  if  one  yields  an  ex- 
rnal  obedience  to  all  the  commandments  (for  this  is   possi- 
e  for  impenitent  and  selfish  men)  save  one  which  he  violates, 
I  has  broken  the  whole  law,  because  he  has  not  willed   the 
ell-being  of  the  universe.     Neither  murder,   nor  adultery,  , 
ircovetousness,  nor  theft,   can  spring   from  such   a  choice,/ 
id  be  regarded  as  fit  means  to  promote  such  an  end.     Con-i 
quently,  the  choice  of  this  end  does  not  exist,  and  the  whole  ^ 
IV  is  transgressed. 

Hence,  it  appears  that  on  this    first  question    we  have   no*' 
iue  *ith  either  Old  School  or  New  School  Divines,  and  can 
ve  none  with  any  others  who  will  allow  the  sacred  writer* 
be  competent  judges  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  relation  to 
)rnl  subjects. 

No  farther  investigation  therefore,  however  much  demand- 
by  strict  science,  could  place  us  in  better  circumstances  to 
;ue  the  second  question  with  all  such  persons,  than  we  now 
cupy. 

Can  then^  the  sams  tjcUU  nt  the  same  timr^  choose  both  the 
i  which  the  moral  law  requires  to  be  chosen^  and  that  which  it 
^hids? 

Preliminary  to  a  correct  answer  to  this  question,  let  it  be 
served, 

1.  That  a  choice  is  the  wilPs  preference  of  one  thing  rath- 
tban  its  contrary.  Thus  says  Prest.  Edwards — '^-In  <3very 
:  of  will  whatsoever,  the  mind  chooses  one  thing  rather 
m  another,  it  chooses  something  rather  than  the  contra- 
"  When  we  move  the  foot  we  prefer  its  motion  to  its 
t,  and  vice  versa, 

!•  Whenever  therefore  we  choose  one  thing,  we  do  at  the 
ic  time  refuse  the  opposite.  So  says  Prest,  Edwards — **  So  ^ 

»very  act  of  refusal,  the  mind  chooses  the  absence  of  the  ■■ 

ig  refused,  the  positive  and  the  negative  are  set  before  the 
id  for  its  choice,  and  it  chooses  the  negative.^'  If  I  choose 
motion  of  my  foot,  I^refuse  its  rest,  and  vice-versa^  and 
like  most  happen  in  every  case  of  opposition  of  ends  or 
sets  of  choice. 
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3.  The  ollimaie  ends  of  moral  election  are  by  detini 
directly  opposite  or  antithetical  to  one  another.  The  on 
that  object  which  reason  prescribes  to  the  mind  as  the  a 
lute  good.  The  other  is  any  thing  else,  .whether  sclf-gra 
cation,  universal  misery,  or  what  you  pleAse.  It  is  what 
mind  perceives  to  be  antithetical  to  the  former,  when  ro 
by  itself  an  ultimate  end. 

From  these  considerations,  it  follows  that  to  choose 
former  is  to  refuse  the  latter,  and  to  choose  the  latter  is  to 
fuse  the  former.  Choosing  one  of  them  is  selecting  it  ral 
than  the  other — ^is  saying  let  it  6e,  rather  than  its  contn 
and  po  greater  absurdity  could  be  embodied  in  language  t 
to  say  we  choose,  or  can  choose  them  both  at  the  same  ti 
We  prefer  them  both  to  each  other,  at  one  and  the  same  ti 
Choose  and  refuse  them  both  at  once!  Choose  and  rci 
each — choose  and  not  choose  .each  at  the  same  time !  The 
chooses  against  its  present  choice;  chooses  what  it  don't  cho 
and  chooses  not  what  it  does  choose!  Whoever  can  Reli 
that,  can  affirm  that  2-|-2=4,  and  that  2-|-2  does 
equal  4,  but  3,  or  any  other  sum.  The  fact  is,  to  say  that  b 
arc  chosen  at  once,  is  to  deny,  or  lose  sight  of  the  very  < 
eepiioQ  of  choice,  which  is  preference  of  onethingtoonotJ 
But  here  no  such  preference  has  been  exercised.  If,  to  s 
the  appearance  of  consistency,  it  is  asserted  that  both 
preferred  to  nothing,  this  only  makes  the  matter  worse.  JV 
ing  is  not  an  object  of  choice,  and,  if  it  were,  lies  out  ol 
antithetical  to  the  conception  of  the  absolute  good.  1 
hence,  to  say  that  the  absolute  good  and  its  antithesis  are  h 
chosen  at  the  same  time  rather  than  nothing,  is  the  %i 
thing  as  to  say  that  they  are  both  chosen  rather  than  om 
them,  or,  at  least,  that  both  of  them  are  chosen,  and  pari 
one  of  them  not  chosen — which  again,  is  the  double  absurc 
of  choosing  and  refusing  both  these  ends,  and  of  choos 
all  and  not  all  of  one  of  them  at  the  same  time!  So  plaii 
this  absurdity,  that  it  has  not  escaped  the  notice  and  reject 
of  the  strongest  advocates  of  mixed  action  themseli 
Says  Prest.  Edwards — "  Indeed,  will  and  endeavor  against, 
diverse  (vom  present  acts  of  the  will,  are  in  no  case  suppc 
ble,  whether  those  acta  be  occasional  or  habitual;  for  t 
would  be  to  suppose  the  will,  at  present,  to  be  otherwise  th 
at  present,  it  is." 

^^  For  so  long  as  prior  inclination  possesses  the  will,  i 
i$  not  remored,  it  binds  the  will,  so  tiiat  it  is  utterly  impo 
ble  that  the  wiU  should  act  otherwise  than  agreeably  to 
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Surely  the  will  cannot  act  or  choose  contrary  to  a  remaining 
•revailing  inclination  of  the  will.  To  suppose,  otherwise, 
rould  be  the  same  thing  as  to  suppose  that  the  will  is  incli* 
ed  contrary  to  its  present  prevailing  inclination^  or  contrary 
tt  what  it  is  inclined  to.  That  which  the  will  chooses  and 
refers,  that,  all  things  considered,  it  preponderates  and  in- 
lines  to.  It  is  equally  impossible  for  the  will  to  choose  con- 
rary  to  its  own  remaining  and  present  preponderating  inch- 
ation,  as  it  is  to  prefer  contrary  to  its  own  f  resent prejerence^ 
T  choose  contrary  to  its  present  choice.     The  will,  therefore, 

0  long  as  it  is  under  the  influence  of  an  old  preponderating 
aclination,  is  not  at  liberty  for  a  new  free  act,  or  any  act  that 
hall  now  be  an  act  of  self-determination.     The  act  which  is 

self-determined  free  act,  must  be  an  act  which  the  will  de- 
ermines  in  the  possession  and  use  of  such  a  liberty,  as  con- 
ists  in  a  freedom  from  every  thing,  which,  if  it  were  there, 
'Quid  make  it  impossible  that  the  will,  at  that  time,  should  be 
therwise  than  that  way  to  which  it  tends. 
^  If  any  one  should  say,  there  is  no  need  that  the  indiflFer* 
nee  should  be  perfect;  butalthough  a  former  inclination  and 
reference  still  remains,  yet,  if  it  be  not  very  strong  and  vio- 
!Dt,  possibly  the  strength  of  the  will  may  oppose  and  over- 
)me  it: — This  is  grossly  absurd;  for  the  strength  of  the  will, 
;t  it  be  never  so  great,  does  not  at  all  enable  it  to  act  one 
ay,  and  the  contrary  way,  both  at  the  same  time.  It 
ives  it  no  svLzh  sovereignty  and  command,  as  to  cause  itself 
►  prefer  and  not  to  prefer  at  the  same  time,  or  to  choose  con- 
•ary  to  its  own  present  choice. 

"  Therefore,  if  there  be  the  least  degree  of  antecedent  pre- 
}nderation  of  the  will,  it  roust  be  perfectly  abolished,  before 
le  will  can  be  at  liberty  to  determine  itself  the  contrary 
ay."  (See  also  pt.  3,  sect.,  4,  5.) 
This  language  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  reader's  mind, 
iat,in  Edwards'  opinion  the  supposition  of  co-existent  cou-< 
ary  choices  is  a  glaring  absurdity. 

These  passages  suggest  other  remarks,  wbich^  although 
ey  may  not  be  strictly  connected  with  the  special  point  he- 
re us,  are  notwithstanding,  with  our  general  design;  and  at 

1  events  will  not  be  altogether  an  uninteresting  episode  in 
is  place. 

1.  This  author  teaches  explicitly  that  the  ^11  alone  is  sub- 
ct  to  precept  and  command,  and  can  alone  obey  or  disobey 
e  moral  law.--<See  Ob.,  Qr ,  Review,  Vol  i,  p,  407.) 
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In  the  quotations  before  us,  he  has  taught  with  equal  e 
citness  that  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  originate  cont 
choices.  He  has  also  taught  us  that  the  end  chosen  is  one 
which  is  the  same  thing,  that  any  right  choice  is  unive 
Now  let  these  statements  be  combined,  and  the  conclusio 
inevitable  that  every  intention  must  of  necessity  termii 
cither  upon  the  good  of  being,  and  nothing  else,  or  on  lU 
posite;  and  must  therefore  be  of  unmixed  moral  charai 
except  so  far  as  intensity  is  concerned,  and  that  we  have 
Tcd  to  be  out  of  the  reckoning.     But  this  is  a  downright 

Itradiction  of  the  quotation  previously  introduced  in  this 
cle,  which  admits,  as  we  have  seen,  that  in  the  same  mind^ 
to  the  world  may  he  greater  than  love  to  God,     What  is  lo* 
God,  but  a  state  of  the  wilt?  It  can  be  nothing  else  for 
reasons: 

(1.)  The  will  alone  he  tells  us  can  obey  the  law.  But 
to  God  is  obedience  to  the  law.  Therefore  love  to  God  i 
exercise  of  the  will. 

(2.)  Will,  in  his  philosophy,  includes  both  the  will  pre 
and  the  sentiments  or  affections.  Love  must  consequent] 
his  view  have  belonged  to  the  will.  We  have  therefore 
contrary  and  co-existent  choices,  in  the  same  will,  at  the  s 
time,  which  it  appears  from  his  own  showing  is  a  contn 
tion  and  an  absurdity.  As  if  to  make  the  contradiction  i 
glaring,  he  has  introduced  this  most  striking  sentimen 
^'•Therefore,  if  there  be  the  least  degree  of  an:tecedent 
ponderation  of  the  will,  it  must  be  perfectly  abolished  be 
the  will  can  be  at  Ifberfy  to  determine  itself  the  contrary  w 
That  is,  disobedience  must  perfectly  cease^  before  obedience 
begin,  and  vice  versa. 

2.  This  passage  cuts  up  by  the  roots  the  position  thai 
emotions,  or  any  phenomena  of  the  sensibility,  can  be  n 
action.  For  every  one  knows  that  its  phenomena  maj 
diverse,  and  draw  us  in  various  directions  at  the  same  t 
What  may  be  denominated  our  moral  sentiments,  or  thai 
avoidable  approbation  of  the  moral  law,  and  that  admin 
of  the  character  and  government  of  God  which  is  felt  in 
depths  of  our  moral  nature,  and  that  yearning  of  soul  for 
protection  and  society  of  the  Deity  which  spring  from 
sense  of  our  finite  and  dependent  nature,  and  that  approv 
virtue  and  abhorrence  of  vice  which  belong  even  to  the  v 
— ^all  these  and  similar  sentiments  draw  us  heaven-ward;  v 
bodily  appetites,  avarice,  ambition,  pride,  envy,  hatred, 
venge,  and  such  like  feelings  draw  us  earthward,  in  most  c 
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en  more  strongly.  Thus  sajs  St.  Paul,  Rom  7:  22,  23, — 
Per  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man;  but 
\ee  another  law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of 
f  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin 
rich  is  in  my  members."  If  we  are  to  regard  the  phenome- 
of  the  sensibility  as  moral  actions,  we  have  here  two  con- 
idictory,  choices.  But  this  certainly  can  never  be  the  case 
one  choice,  must  be  perfectly  abolished  before  a  contrary 
oice  can  come  into  being. 

3.  It  is  also  equally  opposed  to  the  popular  exposition  of  the 
liof  Romans,  which  represents  the  warfare  there  described 
a  veritable  conflict  of  virtuous  and  vicious  purposes.  For, 
the  will  alone  be  capable  of  obeying  or  disobeying  the 
)ral  law,  and  is  absolMtely  unable  to  originate  rival  choicer 
the  same  punctum  temporisy  no  such  contest  of  good  and  bad 
rposes  can  be  thought  without  a  contradiction.  It  is,  in  n 
>rd  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme  of  mixed  action.  We 
ive  the  admirers  of  Edwards  to  explain  these  difliculties  as 
5t  they  can.  Meanwhile,  we  claim  the  more  weight  for 
striking  confirmation  of  the  position  which  we  are  labor- 
;  to  establish,  because  it  is  wrung  from  the  heart's  blood  of 
;  author's  whole  system  of  theology  and  philosophy  by  the 
Dng  hand  of  absolute  conviction  of  its  truth. 
But  to  return.  The  assertion  that  both  these  ends  may  be 
>sen  at  once  is  a  plain  denial  that  any  choice  is  made  at 
,  between  them.  For,  if  they  are  both  chosen,  it  is  absurd 
maintain  that  one  of  them  is  chosen  in  preference  to  the 
ler.  This  we  have  already  suflSciently  proved.  To  say 
it  they  are  both  chosen  at  once  is  to  deny  that  any  choice 
adl  has  been  exercised. 

I  more  minute  examination  will  set  the  absurdity  of  two 
%l  co-existent  choices  in  a  stronger  light. 

[.  In  the  first  place  then,  t<5  choose  any  end  as  ulti- 
te,  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  predetermine  the  employ- 
ntof  all  the  means  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  its 
Uzation,  and  (if  the  thought  be  at  all  diiTerent,)  the  remo- 
of  whatever  things  may  lie  in  the  way  of  its  realization. 
^  W9rd,  the  will,  in  selecting  an  end,  as  ultimate,  does,  at 
same  time  l)ind  itself  to  make  no  choice  inconsistent  with 
Now,  if  A  be  selected  as  ultimate,   not — A,   which  is   a 

II  and  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  chosen  in  subservien- 
to  that  end.  And,  if  not — A  is  chosen,  A  cannot  be  cho- 
in  subserviency  to  it.  The  choice  of  either  is  the  re- 
ion  of  the  other,  and  all  the  means  of  its  promotion* 
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3.  To  say  that  the  apprehended  good  of  being,  whet 
happiness  be  all  or  only  a  part  of  it  is  chosen  as  an  end, 
for  Us  own  sake,  iovolve^  the  positioa  that  it  is  chosen  im^ 
iially.  Now  J  if  the  only  reason  for  choosing  it  is  found  in 
own  nature,  then  that  reason  nrmst  be  equally  strong 
choosing  it  wherever  it  has  or  may  havt  an  existence.  To 
that  we  c  hoose  it  for  what  it  is^  o  r  as  an  end,  and  that  we  cho 
it  impartially,  arc^  if  not  the  same^  at  least  inseparable  thin 
Conscqueatly,  with  such  a  choice  in  existence,  it  isimpossi 
to  regard  our  own  hnppiness,  or  that  of  our  special  friei 
or  immediate  neighbors,  above  our  honest  conviction  and 
timatc  of  iB  relative  value.  If  we  bestow  more  thought  and 
bor  upon  it^  than  upon  that  of  mankind  in  general,  it  is  beca 
we  know  that  that  is  the  best  way  for  us  and  each  to  sec 
the  good  of  ail,  and  not  because  w^c  detach  it  from,  and  [ 
feril  to,,  the  general  good.  To  choose  less  than  the  g< 
known  to  us  would  he  to  choose  partiuUyi  and  hence 
choose  our  individual  gratification  and  the  means  of  it, 
that  ofour  friends, as  an  ultimate  end^  at  the  same  time  that 
choose  the  apprehended  good  of  being,  would  be  to  cho 
holh partially  imd  impartial/i/  at  the  same  time! 

3,  When  the  choice  of  the  apprehended  good  of  being  exi 
it  involves  or  results  in  the  purpose  to  be  governed    by 
known  will  of  God;  for  God  i^  both   all- wise  and   perfe< 
good,  and  hence  his  will,  whether  learned  from   the  Bible 
natural  theology  must  be  a  perfectly  safe  route  to  the  end 
have  chosen,     '^Thy  will  be  done,"  is  the  unceasing  pra 
of  a  benevolent  miad.     But  ^^my  will  be  done"  is  just  as 
ccssarily  the  prayer  of  one  which  is  not  benevolent.     To  s 
therefore,  that  the  choice  of  these  two  opposite   ends  at 
same  time-,  is  possible^  is    to  say  that  it  is  possible,   at 
same  time,   to  resolve   to   make    God's   will    our   guide 
nil  things,  and  not  to  make  it  our  guide   at   all,   but   sim 
to  consult  our  own  vv^ishes  or  caprice — to  be    governed  by 
in  all  instances,  and  to  violate  it,  at  leas!,  in  .^ome! 

4,  The  choice  of  the  apprehended  good  of  being,  as  an 
timate  end,  will  inevitably  beget  a  resolution  in  the  belie 
in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  to  ^ield  imp] 
o  b  ed  i  e  n  ce  to  t  he  mo  ra  t  p  re  ce  p  ts  th  ey  eon  tai  n ,  And  the  ss 
choice  woald  lead  a  rational  theist  to  adopt  the  same  prec< 
and  obey  them,  for  they  commend  themselves  to  every  mi 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,  Hence,  if  the  choice  of  fa 
these  ends,  at  the  same  time,  is  possible,  it  follows  that 
can  adopt  the  resolution  always  to  forgive  our  enemies,    j 
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netimes^  if  not  alvfajs,  to  cherish  revenge  and  wreak  it  up- 
them — to  speak  the  truth  always^  and  sometimes  to  lie — to 
always  just,  and  sometimes  unjust — to  be  meek  and  for^ 
aring  under  all  injuries,  and  sometimes  impatient  and  rc- 
Qtful — to  be  always  humble,  and  sometimes  proud  and  as- 
ing — and  so  on  through  the  whole  series  of  virtues  and 
3ir  opposite  sins! 

5.  In  fine,  let  the  former  of  these  ends  be  chosen,  and  it 
lows  from  what  we  have  before  proved,  that  all  the  subor- 
late  choices  and  executive  volitions  which  we  deem  neces- 
7  to  realize  it,  are  also  necessarily  predetermined ;  and 
iile  the  choice  remains,  they  must  be  put  forth  as  our  va- 
ing  circumstances  seem  to  demand.  The  same  is  also  true 
the  choice  of  the  latter  of  these  ends.  Hence,  if  they 
n  both  be  chosen  at  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  to  resolve 
ur  to  speak  any  thing  but  truth,  never  to  be  idle,  nor  in- 
nperate,  nor  unchaste,  nor  uncourteous,  nor  neglectful  of 
y  social,  civil,  or  religious  duty;  and  to  be  occasionally^  if 
t  habitually,  idle,  unchaste,  intemperate,  uncourteous,  and 
glee tful  of  every  duty — never  3,ViA  sometimes  to  swear,  a/- 
y5,  and  not  always  to  pray;  and  to  originate,  as  may  seem 
cessary,  the  contradictory  volitions  necessary  to  accom-' 
sh,  or  promote  each  of  these  discordant  subordinate  ends! 
►w,  if  an  absurdity  can  be  stated  in  language,  it  is  this: 
d  it  is  as  monstrous  and  shocking  as  it  is  absurd.  But,  con- 
,ry  to  Scripture,  reason  and  common  sense,  as  it  is,  it  is 
thing  else  but  the  received  doctrine  of  mixed  action,  strip- 
d  of  the  ambiguous  phrases,  and  arbitrary  limitations  which 
iceal  its  hideous  inconsistencies  and  deformities,  and  set 
th  somewhat  as  it  is.  Indeed  it  has  been  sometimes  pre- 
ited  in  well  nigh  as  hideous  an  aspect  even  by  its  own  ad- 
rents  and  advocates.  As  a  specimen  take  the  following 
rceau: 

'*  As  aU  amphibious  ereatares  do, 
I  live  on  land,  and  water  too, 
To  good  and  evil  eqaal  bent, 
I'm  both  a  devil  aad  a  saint.*' 

Wc  do  not  claim  to  have  read  this  delectable  effusion.  It 
3  repeated  to  us  by  a  friend,  as  part  of  a  Gospel  Sonnet! 
t  we  decidedly  doubt  whether  any  modern  Doctor  could 
;e  the  common  notion  of  believers  in  mixed  action  much 
ter.  Now  we  do  not  stop'  to  point  out  how  grossly  contra- 
tory  this  is  to  the  Sacred  Word,  which  says — '•'•No  man 
serve  two  masters" — "  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole 
24 
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law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  alL" — ^'  \ 
soever  will  be  the  friend  of  the   world,  he  is  the  enen^ 
God/^     Nor  do  we  now  enquire  to  wh«it  kingdom  such  an 
biguous  character  would  belong,  whether  to  heaven  or  i 
nor  how  God  and  Satan  would  adjust  their  mutual  claim 
the  double-hearted  monster;  nor  whether  a   separate   w^ 
half  heaven  and  half  hell,  should  be  fitted  up  for  the   spi 
accommodatioa  of  such  peculiarities  from   earth,  where 
two  actually  half-served  masters  may  deal  out  to  them,  in  c 
proportion,  reward  and  punishment!  For  the  present  we 
ply  call  attention  to  these  difficulties,  and  suggest  that  e 
the  Bible  is  false  or  this  whole  theory  is  a  lie!    Who  has 
heard  of  the  celebrated   donkey  that  expired  of  hunger, 
way  between  two  stacks  of  hay,  equally  good,  because,  b 
equally    attracted  by  each,   he  could   choose  neither? 
.igentof  two  co-existent  choices  of  opposite  ends  must  < 
find  himself  in  like  unfortunate  circumstances.     He  has 
one  intelligence,  and  one  physical  organism,   through  w 
these  rival  choices  may  manifest  themselves,  or  promote 
ends.     One  intention  concentrates  all  the  powers  of  the 
telligencc  upon  the  end  of  its  adoption,   while   the  coni 
•  one,  with  an  equally  imperial   sway,  summons  them    ar 
that  which  it  has  chosen: — One,  through  its  sequent  voli 
may  require  the  motion  of  the  foot  church-wards,  *while 
other  directs  it  to  the  gambling-house  or  the   grog-shop: 
may  demand  the  motion    of  the  lips  to  utter  a   prayer: 
other  to  vent  an  oath:  One   may  .order  the   opening  oi 
purse  to  aid  the  beggar;  the  other  may   prohibit  it  to  gr 
avarice.     In  what  a  plight  he  is  placed!  he  is  not 
**  Like  a  man  to  double  basiness  bound 
Who  stands  in  pause  where  he  shall  first  begin, 
And  both  neglects:" 

he  is  that  very  man  himself.  His  long-eared  prot<jtype 
because  he  could  choose  no  stack;  and  he  must  do  the  j 
because  he  chooses  two  opposite  ends:  for  his  two  ch( 
are  equal  to  none.  Motion  can  never  take  place  ex 
when  one  volition  pulls  harder  than  the  other;  or,  when 
happen  to  draw  in  the  same  direction,  and  these  two  din 
contradictory  reasons  can  be  assigned  for  it!  What  sha! 
call  the  man  who  can  hold  a  theory  pregnant  with  such 
sense? 

In  our  former  quotation  from  Kant  this  same  ques 
which  we  are  laboring  to  establish,  was  proposed,  and 
sam3   conclusion  arrived  at ;  and,   as   his  demonstratic 
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ief,  we  will  lay  it  before  the  reader.^^"  Neither*  can  man 
in  some  points  good,  and  at  the  same  time  in  others  mor- 
j  evil.  For  is  he  in  any  one  point  morally  good,  then 
s  he  made  the  moral  law  his  maxim  ;  but  should  he  at  the 
me  time  be  in  some  other  points  bad,  then  would, — since 
D  moral  law  is  but  one  and  yet  universal, — the  maxim  rc- 
•ring  to  it,  be  at  once  a  general  and  a  par  icular  maxim, 
lich  is  a  contradiction."  This  demonstration  amounts  to 
is  :  We  either  are  resolved  to  obey  the  law  in  all  instan- 
s,  or  in  some  to  disobey  it.  The  adoption  of  the  forilner 
solution,  since  it  refers  to  all  acts  that  we  can  perform  is 
solutely  inconsistent  with  the  latter  which  excepts  some 
tions  from  its  sway.  We  cannot  therefore  adopt  both  ; 
d,  since  we  must  of  necessity  adopt  one  or  the  other,  and 
s  adoption  is  amoral  action,  it  follows  thatno  mixed  action 
possible. 

Many  attempts  have  been  mude  to  evade  this  conclusion, 
e  will  notice  such  as  seem  to  be  worthy  of  this  distinction. 
1.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that,  as  an  iritention 
ly,  and  often  does  result  from  a  variety  of  motives  both  of 
od  and  bad  tendency,  so  it  must  itself  be  both  good  and  bad. 
ince  Talleyrand  once  said,  that  "  the  principal  object  of 
iguageis  to  conceal  the  sense."  According  to  this  observa- 
n,  the  framers  of  this  proposition  richly  deserve  the  praise 
a  very  skillfuj  employment  of  words — if,  in  fact,  they  had 
y  sense  to  conceal:  for,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  absolutely 
cessary  to  remove  a  great  mass  of  superincumbent  ambi- 
ity  before  we  can  even  venture  to  guess  what  it  precisely 
We  will  undertake  the  labor;  since  there  are  those  to 
lom  it  has  all  the  force  of  an  oracular  response.  We  there- 
e  remark  that  the  word  motive,  as  used  in  this  objection, 
imbiguous.  Sometimes  it  signifies  the  inducements,  found 
the  convictions  of  the  intelligence  and  the  promptings  of 
f  sensibility,  which  are  the  %occasions  of  action,  right  or 
3ng.  Thus  the  desire  of  wealth,  honor,  power,  or  fame, 
the  admonitions  of  conscience  are  motives.  Sometimes 
[>,  it  means  the  final  end  of  actions.  It  is  then  identical 
h  the  ultimate  object  of  an  intention.  Thus  the  question 
y  he  asked — ^'  What  is  your  motive  in  coming  to  the  house 
God  ?"  The  obvious  meaning  of  this  question  would  be 
►  What  object,  or  end,  did  you  propose  to  attain,  or  pro- 
te,  by  coming  to  the  house  of  God  ?"  Now,  if,  in  the  pro- 
ition  before  us,  the  word  is  used  in  this  latter  sense,  it 
IS  out  to  be  nothing  but  this  miserable  petitio  princijrii : 
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^^  An  intetitioD  majr  h^e  both  good  and  bad  objects,  o 
intention  may  be  botii  gcod  and  bad,  and  therefore  it  ma 
both  good  and  bad  !''  A  right  convenient  mode  of  ans 
tng  our  position,  provided  only  we  are  as  ready  to  gran 
they  are  to  beg. 

But  this  we  caAnot  consent  to  do,  however  nnuch  we 
commiserate  the  hard  fate,  and  humbled  condition  of 
mendicants.  If,  on  the  other  hand^  the  word  is  employ t 
the  former  sense,  no  proposition  could  possibly  be  more  I 
and  (cw  more  inimical  to  the  interests  of.  morality  an 
ligion.  Motives,  in  this  sense,  may  be  regarded  eith 
the  causes^  or  only  as  the  occasions  of  the  moral  acts  ol 
wMl.  If  the  former  view  be  taken,  it  must  be  confessed 
the  proposition  rests  on  a  secure  basis !  For  let  it  be 
granted  that  a  fij^ed  and  necessary  causative  relation  is  ej 
lished  between  the  phenomena  of  the  will  and  the  mo 
which  call  them  forth,  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
the  character  of  our  actions  is  as  absolutely  determine 
our  circumstances  as  are  the  hues  of  the  chameleon  h) 
varying  light,  and  that,  whenever  we  are  subjected  to 
trary  tendencies,  it  must  possess  a  mixed  nature.  Le 
the  organs  which  phrenologists  enuncl^e,  or  all  the  suj 
tibihties  which  psychologists  recognize,  be  equally  excite 
the  same  time,  and  the  resultant  choices,  jlike  a  body  m( 
by  numerous  converging  forces,  must  receive  an  impulst 
ajdirection  from  them  all.  However  securely  the  propos 
may  seem  to  rest  on  such  a  basis,  the  basis  itself  is  as  j 
an  absurdity  as  ever  shocked  a  Christian's  feelings  or  offe 
his  common  sense.  Man  is  reduced  by  it  to  a  mere  thii 
circumstances,  in  soul,  as  well  as  in  body  ;  and  the  col 
the  negro's  skin  is  not  more  necessarily  determined  by  p 
ical  causes  than  is  the  whole  texture  of  his  moral  chan 
by  the  causative  motives!  If  the  latter  view  be  taken, 
can  never  certainly  infer  th^  character  of  an  intention 
the  motives  which  occasioned  its  existence, since  it  is  pos 
that  the  purest^impulse  of  Reason  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
be  resisted,  and  a  wrong  intention  ensue;  and,  on  the 
trary,  that  the  vilest  impulse  of  passion,  and  the  worst 
gestion  of  Satan  may  be  resisted,  and  a  right  intention  ei 
A  good^motive  may  occasion  either  a  good  or  a  bad  ac 
and  so  may  a  bad  one  ;  for  the  will  itself  gives  both 
tence  and  character  to  aH  its  intentions,  no  matter  by 
means  or  motives  they  may  be  occasioned*  Should  a1 
motives  conceivable  exert,  at  the  same  time,  their  comt 
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lueDce  upon  a  moral  agent — should  bis  fears  be  aroused 
all  the  terrors  of  hell,  and  his  hopes  excited  by  all  the  al- 
ements  of  heaven — should   physical  appetites  and  grovel- 
;  passions  draw  him  earthward,  while  admiration  of  virtue 
i  chidings  of  conscience  urge  him  towards  the  celestial 
I — should  conjugal   tenderness,  a  parents  affection  and  thc^ 
[ids  of  friendship,  all  stimulate  their  appropriate  modes^of 
^elopement,  while   promptings  toward  anger  and  revenge  | 
1  envy  and  ambition  agitate  and  toss  the  soul — and  in  ad-; 
ion  to  all  these,  should  Reason    and  conscience,  enlight^' 
id  from  above,  enforce  their  hif;h  behests — still,  not  al 

•  any  of  these,  but  the  will  alone  is  the  cause  of  its  ow 
ral  action  and  its  character.    The  best  or  worst  of  motivest 
gle  one,  or  a  million  combined  would  be  alike  incapable 
ling  a  single  ingredient  of  virtue  or  sin  to  that  character:  they 
ne  not  nigh  it:  they  arc  separated  from  it  by  the  impervi- 
i   barriers  of  an  intervening  causality  which  they  have  no 
ver  to  surmount.     The  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  the  char- 
er  of  an  intention  is  as  the  object  on  which  it  terminates; 
[  whatever  the  number  and  variety  of  the  motives  may  be 
t  occasion  its  existence,  it  can  have  no  more  than  one  ob- 
t,  either  the  apprehended  good  of  being,  or  that  which  i 
ompatible  therewith. 
L  There  is  another  position  which  may  justly  claim  a  high- 
legree  of  respect  for  two  reasons:     (1.)  It  is  almost,  if  not 

te,  universally  held  by  the  advocates  of  the*  doctrine  of  ' 

Led  action:   (2.)  It  is  defended  by  men  whose  philosophical  I 

mts  have  obtained  no  small  commendation  both  in  this  * 

ntry  and  in  Europe.     We  are  anxious  to  place  this  posi-  ^ 
I,  in  all  its  strensjth,  before  the  reader,  and  therefore  we 

te  from  Prof.  Tappan,  its  clearest  and  ablest  defender.  /  ' 
^e  here  lay  down,''  says  he,  "  this  thesis,  which  we  think  ^i 

ustained  alike  by  Scripture  and  true  Philosophy:    fVhat-  '                ' 

•  be  the  governing  purpose  of  an  individual^  it  is  possible  for  i  • 
,  io  perform  particular  acts^  not  comprehended  within  that  \  i 
yose^  without  absolutely^  renouncing  it,'*'*  Following  this,  is  )  i 
iragrj^ph  in  which  he  maintains  that  unregenerated  men,  /  ' 
aining  such,  may  ^^  reverence  truth  for  truth's  .  sake" —  , 
actice  honesty  for  honesty's  sake" — '*  perform  deeds  of 
evolence   for  the  sake  of  benevolence" — and   do  many 

;r  things  that  are  morally  right  and  praiseworthy.  He 
I  proceeds  "  to  consider  the  case  of  the  regenerate,  who, 
ified  through  faith,  are  imbued  also  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
I  ihe  governing  purpose  of  living  wholly  for  God.^^  "  With 
24* 
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this  new  purpose  &€.,  *  *  *  the  regeDerate  nevor  do  apo 

tize."    (Moral  Agency,  pp.  26^—267.)    These  quotation 

Yolve  the  following  propositions:     (1.)  The  sinful  purpos 

the  unregenerate  remains  unchanged  from  the  dawn  of  m 

agencj,  till  the  moment  of  conversion,  the  changeigf  this  { 

pose  being  that  in  which  conversion   consists  :^^fib)  Da 

this  period,  however,  the  unregenerate  man  performs  n 

actions  which  are  morally  right  and  virtuous :     (3.)  From 

moment  of  regeneration  till  death,  the  governing   purpos 

the   righteous  man  never  changes  :  (4.)     Nevertheless. 

ring  this  period,  he  commits  many  sins  :  (5.)     There] 

other  acts  of  the  will,  besides  governing  purposes,  or 

n^tc  intentions,  may  be  moral  actions,  and  possess  a  chs 

tS"  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  governing  purpose  o 

tention  with  which  they  co-exist. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  tirst  place  see  if  wc  can  draw  from 
Professor  himself  a  satisfactory  reply  to  these  propositi 
In  his  ^^  Appeal  to  Consciousness,"  p.  73,  we  find  choice 
volition  thus  distinguished. 

'•*•  Volition,  or  the  primary  nisusy  is  the  first  action,  oi 
first  giving  forth  of  cause  to  effect :  choice,  as  used  in 
tradistinction  to  volition,  precedes  the  primary  nisits^  ai 
equivalent  to  predetermination  or  intention.  I  will  sup 
again  the  basket  of  fruit  before  me.  My  friend,  who  ii 
tertaining  me,  asks  me,  "  Which  kind  of  fruit  do)'OU  choc 
I  reply  according  to  my  taste,  or  according  to  my  judgi 
as  to  the  wholesonneness  of  the  fruit,  *•*•  1  choose  the  peai 
or  I  choose  the  oranges."  Now  this  is  really  an  act  of  ch 
really  a  determination  to  take  the  fruit  before  the  will  h 
yet  exerted  its  causative  nisus^  or  volition.  Accordin 
hold  myself  in  readiness,  and  when  the  fruit  which  I 
chosen  is  put  upon  a  plate  and  handed  to  me,  I  exert  th( 
us  of  my  will,  and  receive  the  plate.  The  choice  prej 
the  actual  volition,  orniW*,  by  which  I  take  the  fruit : 
the  determination  wHat  to  do  when  the  moment  of  a 
shall  have  c;pme." 

According  to  this  quotation,  choice  is  the  same  thing  i 
tention,  governing  purpose,  or  predetermination.     On 
77,  he  teaches  us  that  every  deliberate  act  or  volition  i 
determined. 

^  Choice  implies  the  perception  of  various  possible  ac 
or  exertions  of  the  causality  of  the  mind,  together  wit 
qualities  of  these  actions  ;  deliberation  on  the  part  of 
respecting  these  various  possible  actions  or  exertions  of 
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ilitjr ;  and  finaUj  the  determination  in  what  direction  to  make 
he  causative  nisus.  The  perception  and  the  deliberation 
)eloDg  to  the  reason  ;  the  determination  or  choice  belongs  to 
he  will  or  causality  itself.  From  this,  it  appears  that  every 
:aasative  nisus  which  results  from  deliberation,  must  be  pre- 
letermined;  thatis,every  deliberative  act  is  predetermined." 

From  the  sequal   of  this  same  paragraph,  it  appears  thatt^ 
in  act  which  is  not  deliberative  is  necessary,  and  hence  not  * 
"espoDsible.     Those  acts,  therefore,  which  have  moral  char- 
icter,  and  are  not  comprehended  within  the  general  purpose 
vith  which  they  are  co-existent,  must  be  found  among  delib- 
rated  acts.     Now,  if  ^^  every  deliberale  act  is  predetermined" 
)y  our  ^^  governing  purpose,"   and  if  all   responsihle  actions 
ire  deliberate,  what  is  it  but  an  utter   contradiction,  to  say 
bat  there  may  be  moral  acts  which  are   not  comprehended 
ntbin  our  general  purpose,  and  that  sin  may  co-exist  with  a 
;ood  purpose,  or  virtue  with  a  bad  one?     It  is  a  positive  de- . 
tial  of  what  has  been  asserted  positively  and  without  quali-^ 
icatioD. 

If  these  quotations  be  compared  with  those  which  assert 
he  theory  under  consideration,  this  contradiction  will  mani- 
est  itsell  in  many  points. 

(1.)  The  latter  positively  declare  that  all  responsible  and 
leliberate  acts  are  predetermined  in  the  governing  choice, 
mrpose,  or  intention:  The  former,  that  there  are  responsible, 
md  of  course  deliberate  acts,  that  are  not  predetermined,  or 
letcrmined  at  all  by  the  governing  purpose!  If,  as  the  lat- 
er teach,  every  moral  act  is  predetermined  by  choice,  pur- 
pose, or  intention,  then  no  act  can  differ  in  character  from 
hat  choice,  purpose,  or  intention:  But  the  former  set  forth 
hat  sin  co-exists  with  a  good,  and  virtue  with  a  bad  purpose? 
According  to  the  latter,  the  purpose  which  the  sinner  forms, 
pvhen  he  consecrates  himself  to  the  service  of  God,  is  the  &rst 
right  act  he  ever  performs;  and,  from  the  time  be  forms  it, 
10  sin  is  possible  while  it  remains:  According  to  the  form- 
er, good  acts  are  often  -done  before  such  purpose  is  formed 
\X  all,  and  bad  ones  while  it  remains  in  existence!  Contra- 
lictions  more  palpable,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other 
philosopher,  ancient  or  modern.  And  what  is  worse^  these 
[contradictions  are  found,  not  only  in  successive  volumes,  but 
n  the  same  section,  and  even  in  the  same  paragraph,  of  the 
lame  volumes.  In  the  same  secdon,  which  teaches  the  pos- 
sible co-existence  of  sin  and  holiness,  in  the  same  mind,  we 
ire  told  that  ^^  all  good  purposes  are  comprehended  within 
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one  great  purpose,  that  is,  to  fulfil  the  law  of  God,  the  great 
law  of  love  to  God  and  man;"  that  **this  is  nw  all<omme» 
hending  purpose  of  making  the  law  the  absolute  rule  of  its 
choices  and  volitions."  Now,  if  a  purpose  is  ^^  all-compre- 
hending," and  has  adopted  the  moral  law  as  an  absolute  rule 
for  both  choices  and  volitions,  what  acts  are  not  comprehend- 
ed? and  what  shall  arise  from  the  law  of  impulse?  It  is  not 
strange  therefore  that  in  explaining  the  difference  between 
the  regenerate  and  the  unregenerate,  he  uses  language  which 
virtually  denies  all  he  has  asserted  in  respect  to  the  mixed 
character  of  both. 

^  It  is  just  here  that  we  perceive  the  difference  between  the 

regenerate  and  the  unregenerate  man.     The  regenerate  man 

makes  Christ  and  his  kingdoqn  the  chief  objects  of  his  being; 

every  other  purpose  is  merged  in   the  one  great  purpose  of 

following  Christ;  when  he  took  up  the  cross,  he  determined 

to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  it.     The  unregenerate  man  may 

appear  very  religious,  as  long  as  the  duties  of  religion  run 

/parallel  with  his  absorbing  pursuits;  but  let  them  cross  each 

(other,  and  at  the  point  of  divergence  he  follows  out  the  line 

I  of  his  own  stern  selfishness  and  worldlincss." 

If  the  account  here  given  of  the  regenerate  does  not  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  sin,  while  he  retains  the  regenerate 
character;  and  if  that  of  the  unregenerate  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  virtue,  while  he  retains  the  unregenerate 
character;  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  meaning  of  language.— 
Not  an  act,  by  his  own  showing,  is  set  down  to  the  account 
of  the  latter,  that  is  not  perfectly  consistent  with,  and  even 
fairly  deducible  from  supreme  devotion  to  self;  and  in  merg- 
ing "  every  other  purpose  of  the  former"  "  in  the  one  great 
purpose  of  following  Christ,  and  representing  him,  sacrificing 
everything  for  his  cross,"  he  has  rendered  the  supposition  df 
sin  an  inconsistency  and  an  absurdity.  The  fact  is,  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  if  the  latter  quotations  examined  be  true, 
the  former  must  be  false,  and  Tappan  has  satisfactorily  refuted 
himself. 

But  it  is  not  on  a  mere  argumenlum  ad  hominem  that  we 
mean  to  rest  our  refutation  of  this  popular,  but  dangerous  po- 
sition. We  fear,  that,  after  exhibiting  the  contradictions  into 
which  our  author  has  fallen,  his  undesigned  defense  of  the 
truth  will  not  have  the  weight  with  the  reader  which  could 
be  desired.  And  had  an  angel  spoken,  instead  of  a  mortal, 
we  would  not  willingly  stop  by  showing  merely  that,  in  accor- 
dance with  his  admissions  and  inculcations,  he  could  not  con- 
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ently  avoid  admitting  the  absolute  simplicity  of  moral  ac- 
1.     Our  object  is  achieved  only  when  we  have  shown  that 

common  reason  does  not  admit  of  any  other  doctrine. — 
3  therefore  proceed  to  inquire   what  the   character  of  Ihat/ 
eming  purpose  or  intention  is^  in  adopting  which   regeneraK 
I  consists?     Speaking  in  the  language  of  philosophy,  we 
uld  say,  it  is  the  choice  of  the  apprehended  good  of  being 
the  ultimate  end,  involving   the   prc-detcrmination  to  use  i 
all  times,  all  means  in  our  power,   according   to  our  best  ] 
gment,  to  advance  that  end.     Tappan    and  others  would] 
\  it  is  the  adoption  of  the  moral  law  as  our  only  and  abso-i 
5  rule  of  duty,  involving    the   pre-detcrmination  to  do  alV 
figs,  at  all  times,  which  our  best  judgment  shall  decide  td 

within  the  circle  of  its    requirements.     Speaking   in    the 
guage  of  theology,  we  should  both  perhaps   say,  it  is  thcl 
lunciation  of  all  sin,  and  the  unconditional  consecration  of 
our  energies  to  the  service  of  God,  now,  henceforth  and  ^ 
evermore.     We  might  enlarge  the  description,  so  as  to  in- ' 
de  faith  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  humble  depending  on 

gracious  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  submission  of  our  will  in 
cases,  to  the  known  will  of  God,  &c.     But,  however  muchi 
;ht  be  added,  it  is  all  involved  in,  and  cannot  be  diffcrcn/ 
m  the  philosophical  enunciations  alr*eady  made, 
^ow,  while  a  purpose,  thus  characterized,  remains,  is  sin  a;^ 
sibility?     To  answer  in  the  affirmative  is  to  utter  a  con-j 
liction.     For  sin  is  an  act  or  choice  which  is  known  to  bol 
insistent  with  the   good  of  being,  or  the   requirements  of  | 

law.     Are  we  doing  all,  that,  according  to  our  best  judg- / 
[it,  we  are  able  to  do,  to  promote  the  good  of  being,  when{ 

are,  by  hypothesis,  doing  that  which  we  know  to  be  incon-i 
en/ therewith?     While  doing  such  things,  is  the  purpose  ( 
lo  no  such  thing,  but  just  the  opposite,  still  in  existence?  I' 
1  we  knowingly  violate  (there  are  no  unknown  violations.)/ 

law  of  God,  and  yet  retain  the  purpose  to  obey  it  in  oll\ 
igs,  at  all  times,  and    under  all  circumstances?     It  would  | 
lly  seem  that,  when  there  is  either  sufficient  obtuseness  of  | 
jllect,  or  tortuosity  of  heart  to   return  an    affirmative  an-y 
IV  to  these  questions,  further  argument  is  folly. 
Jut  this  conclusion  may  be  hasty;  and  we  will  present  the 
yect  in  a  new  aspect.     Some  time   since  a  distinguished 
locate  of  the  theory  before  us,  and  one  whose  views  cor- 
pond  with  our  own,  had  a  controversy,  the  substance  of 
ich  we  will  present  as  the  best  means  of  illustrating^our 
ument.    *^What,"  says  my  friend,  '••are  the  characteristics 
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of  the  purpose  by  which  the  sinner  consecrates  himself  to 
God?"  ^*Why,"  replied  the  other.  '4t  is  a  total  surrendry  of 
himself  to  God  and  his  service,  and  involves  an  unqualified 
abandonment  of  all  sinful  ways."  '*The  sinner,  then,"  said 
my  friend,  ^TC^olves  to  abandon  all  sin?"  ^'Ycs."  '•'•To  con- 
secrate all  the  energies  of  his  liody  and  soul  to  the  service  of 
God?"  ^'Yes."  ^^To  doit  now?"  "Yes."  ^'To  serve  him 
faithfully  while  he  lives,  never  to  do  any  thing  which  he 
knows  him  to  have  forbidden,  and  never  to  omit  any  thing 
^vhich  he  knows  him  to  have  commanded?"  ^^Yes."  With 
a  purpose  thus  characterised,  is  it  possible  for  him  to  sin  a 
month,  a  week,  a  day,  an  hour,  or  even  a  minnte?"  ^'Un^ 
doubted ly  it  is  possible,  as  the  case  of  David  plainly  shows." 
"You  are  begging  the  question,  in  assuming  that,  during  D'l- 
vid's  sin,  his  purpose  remained.  Let  us  first  settle  principles 
which  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  this  matter  on  more  certain 
grounds  than  those  of  mere  conjecture.  Can  I  resolve  to  go 
to  N'^w  York,  to  start  now,  to  go  as- fast  as  I  possibly  can, 
and,  in  carrying  this  resolution  into  execution,  can  I  unneces- 
sarily tarry  a  week,  an  hour,  or  even  a  minute  by  the  way? 
In  doing  so,  would  I  not  necessarily  abandon  the  purpose  i 
with  which  I  started?"  "Of  course,  he  could  not  stop,  and 
still  retain  his  purpose;  but  this  is  no  illustration  of  the  mat- 
ter before  us."  "Why  not?  Wherein  do  they  differ?  By 
your  own  admission,  the  sinner  resolves  to  serve  God,  to  serve 
God  with  all  his  powers,  and  at  all  times;  to  commence  now, 
and  to  do  it  while  he  lives.  Now,  a  cessation  of  this  service 
is  just  as  absolutely  an  interruption  of  that  purpose  as  delay 
on  the  road  to  New  York  would  be  an  interruption  of  the 
purpose  to  reach  it  without  delay."  "Well  Sir,  I  have  got 
your  theory,  and  that  is  all  I  desired  in  this  conversation. 
Please  excuse  me;  1  have  some  writing  to  do."  Now,  how 
fair  a  report  of  this  conversation  was  given,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say;  but  it  must  be  manifest,  that  if  it  was  at  all  as 
reported,  there  was  pressing  need  of  doing  that  writing  just 
at  that  time!  Nor  was  he  routed  by  any  false  issue.  The 
definition  of  the  governing  purpose  on  ^which  they  reasoned 
differs  not  at  all  from  that  of  Tappan,  and  of  all  orthodox 
ministers.  And  he  failed  in  the  argument,  for  the  same  reason 
that  Tappan  has  contradicted  himself,  and  that  is,  there  is  an 
absurdity  involved  in  the  theory  he  was  laboring  to  sustain— 
an  absurdity  which  no  skill  can  conceal,  and  whicii  precise 
language  and  logical  consccutiveness,  though  enlisted  io  its 
defense,  render  all  the  more  glaring. 
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I)  But,  in  the  second  place,  let  us  look  at  some  of  thcf 
sequences  involved  in  this  position.     If  one  sinful  act) 
r  be  performed  without  interrupting  a  right  intention,  nol 
ion  can  be  shown  why  two,  or  ten,  or  one  hundred,  or  a ' 
isand,  or  ten  thousand,  may  not.     If  one  hour's  sin  may 
sist  with  a  right  intention,  so  may  two,  three,  or  ten  i 
r's,  or  a  year's,  a  lifetime's,  an  eternity's.     The  sin,  or  se- 
of  sins  of  David,  which  Tappan  has  referred  to,  as  an  il- 
ration  and  proof  of  his  position,  was  protracted  through 
e  months.    First,  in  the  horrid  catalogue,  stand  the  crimes 
eduption  and  adultery.     To  conceal  these,  follow  decep- 
I,  and  base  trifling  with  an  innocent,  and  most  loyal  subject; 

then,  to  cap  the  climax  of  his  iniquity,  when  Uriah's  lof- 
ense  of  duty  and  honor  prevented  him  from  acceding  to 
measures  by  which  David  sought  to  conceal  his  own  past 
t,  he  orders  him  to  be  set  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle, 
t,  through  his  very  loyalty  and  heroic  devotion  to  his  king  ^ 

country,  he  may  perish,  and  thus  leave  the  way  open  for  f 
1  to  possess  the  fair  Bathsheha,  his  wife!     How  long  after 

event  David  was  met  by  the  rebuke  of  the  Prophet  is 
perhaps  distinctly  known.  It  is  quite  certain  that  these 
isgressions  were  protracted  through  several  months.  But 
,  and  long-continued  as  they  were,  our  philosophic  author 
s  not  hesitate  to  say  they  were  consistent  with  a  purpose 
serve  God  in  all  things!  Be  it  so;  and  what  follows? 
s,  plainly:  If  so  many  months'  sin  were  co-existent  with 
ght  purpose,  as  many  years'  would  have  been  equally  so; 

if  so  many  years  might  be,  why  not  an  eternity?  Hence, 
have  a  purpose  to  "sacrifice  every  thing  for  the  cross  of 
ist,"  which  results  in,  or  is  consistent  with  the  existence 
ifi  eternal  series  of  transgressions,  the  worst  that  depravi- 
ever  perpetrated,  seduction,  adultery,  treachery,  murder, 

making  another  a  partner  in  his  guilt!  Murderers  may 
e  eternal  life  abiding  in  them;  liars  may  escape  the  lake 
t  burns  with  unquenchable  fire;  and  those  that  work 
•mination  and  pollute  the  earth  may  enter  into  the  Holy 
y\  The  Bible  is  convicted  of  falsheood,  in  teaching  that 
ithout  holiness,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,"  for,  provided 
Y  a  man  has  once  formed  a  good  purpose,  it  is  not  possi- 

for  him  to  become  a  renegade  so  deviUsh,  that  he  may 

still  "read  his  title  clear  to  mansions  in  the  skies,"  and 
h  blasphemous  Burns  aspire  to  '^a  seat  at  Davy's  hip  yet!" 
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Bat  wilhoat  pusbiog  the  theory  to  this  extreme,  takinj 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  its  author,  without  eil 
hiding  or  exposing  a  single  one  of  its  deformities,  what 
be  more  dangerous  and  licentious  in  its  tendencies?  TetzePs 
indulgencies  were  innocent,  and  their  legitimate  results  mere 
nursery  tales  in  the  comparison.  Its  broad  mantle  can  in* 
deed  cover  beneath  its  ample  folds  ^^a  multitude  of  sins"  as 
numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  ^as  black  and  grimed 
as  helir'  Falsehood,  impurity,  murder,  may  exist,  but  the 
good  purpose  of  serving  the  Lord  lives  on,  and  will  live  on, 
till  death  sever  the  thread  of  existence!  True,  the  author 
hints  that  there  may  be  a  sin  of  such  magnitude  and  aggra- 
vation as  to  involve  its  cessation;  but  when  the  reader  re- 
flects that  David's  offences  did  not  reach  that  damning  ex- 
treme, he  will  not  be  likely  to  be  much  alarmed  at  his  own 
peccadillos!  His  fears,  if  not  his  conscience,  may  quietly  re- 
pose on  beds  of  rose  and  myrtle,  even  till  the  summons  of 
death  arouse  them! 

And  then  too,  look  at  the  absurdity  of  calling  the  good 
purpose  a  governing  one^  What  does  it  govern?  Not  the 
external  conduct,  for  that  is  wrong;  not  the  volitions,  for 
they  are  executing  a  contrary  end;  not  the  thoughts  and 
feelings,  for  they  are  engrossed  and  prostituted  to  the  vilest 
uses.  Truly,  it  has  but  the  cipher  of  a  function,  if  such  is  its 
sway!  In  all  such  cases  as  that  of  David,  it  must  have 
forgotten  that  it  was  born  to  command,  and  have  retired  into 
the  dormitory  of  the  soul,and  resigned  itself  to  a  sleep  which 
is  the  very  image  of  death!  It  is  a  pity,  indeed  it  is  a  pity, 
that  it  is  not  dead,  buried  and  out  of  the  way! 

(3.)  But  in  the  third  place,  the  theory  is  intrinsically  noth- 
ing but  absurdity.  We  have  shown  in  a  former  essay  4that, 
while  an  ultimate  intention  exists,  all  the  volitions  and  subordi- 
nate choices,  deemed  necessary  to  its  realization,  must  follow 
by  an  unavoidable  necessity,  as  circumstances  seem  from  time 
to  time  to  require.  We  have  also  shown,  that  but  one  gene- 
ral purpose  is  possible;  and  this  is  admitted  by  Tappan  him- 
self. From  these  grounds,  it  follows  that  no  volition  can 
either  be  a  moral  act,  or  be  contrary  to  a  governing  purpose. 
This  Tappan  himself  seems  to  teach — Moral  Agency,  page  28. 

"And  universally,  the  merit  and  demerit  of  an  agent  is  as 
his  actual  choice  or  intention.  His  volition  depends  upon 
his  choice,  and  hence  all  the  sequents  of  his  volition,  as  far 
as  be  can  be  responsible  for  them,  depend  upon  his  choice. 
However,  he  may  be  judged  by  beings  who  have  no  other 
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of  estimating  the  principles  bj  which  he  regulates  him^ 
,  than  the  sequents  which  appear  in  connection  with  his 
tions;  in  the  court  of  his  own  conscience,  and  in  the 
rt  of  all-seeing  truth  and  justice,  he  shall  be  judged  ac- 
ling  to  his  choices  or  intentions — according  to  that  which 
letermined  and  aimed  to  do." 
ut  we  meditate  a  different  proof  of  our  proposition. 
.  Tappau  agrees  with  us  in  his  position  that  every  sin* 
act  is  a  deliberate  act.  It  is  determined  on  after  reflec- 
I, 

L  It  is  plain  that  every  such  act  must  either  terminate  on  i 
ultimate  end,  or  on  some  means  to  such  end.     For  every 
ig  that  can  be  chosen  is  either  an  end  or  a  means;  that  is, 
}  either  chosen  for  itself  without  any  ulterior  reference,  or 
5  chosen  because  of  something  else;  or  thus,  every  choice 
tither  an  ultimate  purpose  or  intention,  or  it  is  an  execu- 
i  volition,  or  subsidiary  purpose.     Now  the  sinful  acts, 
ler  consideration,  it  is  contended,  are  not  ultimate  in  ten- 
is.     Nor  are  they  subordinate  to  the  governing  purpose  to 
ve  God,  or  the  choice  of  the  apprehended  good  of  being; 
>  by  the  hypothesis,  they  are  sinful,  and  not  comprehended 
rein.     They  cannot  be  subordinate  to  the  choice  of  the 
>osite  end,  for  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  such  end  cho- 
L     We  have  therefore,  choices  which  are  neither  ultimate 
r  subordinate;   neither  the  choice  of  an  end,  nor  of  the 
ans  of  securing  any  end.     But  this  is  both  absqrd  in  itself, 
i  contrary  to  fact.     Moreover  they  are  deliberate;  that  is, 
olved  on  and  selected  after  reflection.    We  have,  there- 
e,  a  moral  agent  putting  forth  a  causative  ^'nisus''  by  de- 
eration,  to  secure — nothing  I  employing  means  to  no  endl 
But  we  cannot  let  it  rest  here.     David's  volitions  to   se* 
ce  Bathsheba — to  intoxicate  Uriah,  and  to  secure  his  mur- 
r,  were  originated  with  a  definite  design  to  compass  Us  own 
itification^  not  in  subordination  to,  but  inconsistently    with 
J  general  good.     Now  this  end  was  chosen,  or  not    If  not, 
;n  means   were  selected  to  secure  what  was  not  chosen, 
ich  is  absurd.     If  it  was,  then  the  good  purpose  of  David 
her  had  no  existence,  or  it  is  possible  to  choose  two  ultimj*tc 
Js  at  the  same  time,  which  we  have  shown,and  Tapp.in  ad- 
ts  to  be  absurd. 

[t  is  perhaps  expedient  to  add  that  there  is  a  sen-sc  in 
lich  few  individuals  absolutely  repudiate  their  tiltimate 
ention  of  doing  good.  Most  men  mean  to  do  right  at 
ne  indefinite  period  in  the  future.  But  it  is  plain  that 
35 
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there  is  nothing  in  this  purposed  amendment  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  absolute  selfishness.  The  worst  sinners  have  it, 
as  well  as  the  least  guilty.  It  is  the  mere  dictate  of  pru- 
dence, or  the  language  of  the  instinctive  feelings  in  favor  of 
virtue,  or  our  own  future  well-being,  which  are  common  to 
all  men. 

3.  Failing  to  make  good  any  objection  to  our  theory  that 
reposes  on  a  theoretical  basis,  many  content  themselves  with 
the  simple  assertion  that  it  is  untrue,  because  it  is  contradict- 
ed by  the  consciousness  of  mankind.  Now  it  is  meant  by 
this  assertion  is,  either  that  consciousness  attests  the  fact  of 
mixed  action — that  this  and  that  particular  act  were  of  a  com- 
pound character,  or  that  it  reveals  to  us  a  priori  judgments 
which  render  mixed  actions  a  possible  conception.  We 
have  already  shown  that  consciousness  differs  from  the  judg- 
ments of  the  mind  essentially — that  it  is  simply  the  light  in 
which  they  arc  revealed  to  us — that  it  has  no' independent  af- 
firmations of  its  own  to  give.  To  say  therefore  that  a  mixed 
action  has  occurred,  is  only  to  say  that  in  some  one's  judg- 
ment he  has  performed  one.  But  this  gives  us  no  informa- 
tion respecting  his  judgment.  It  may  be  right,  or  it  maybe 
wrong,  and  consequently  can  nc^ver  be  admitted  as  evidence 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  scientific  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion. We  are  brought  then  to  the  last  supposition,  viz:  that 
the  spontaneous  and  necessary  judgments  of  mankind  render 
the  conception  of  a  mixed  action  possible.  But  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  question  which  we  have  been  discussing;  and  now, 
under  the  ambiguous  name  of  consciousness,  are  we  to 
be  politely  told  that  all  our  investigations  and  argumenta- 
tions are  false?  When  they  are  overthrown  by  scientif- 
ic discussion,  we  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  the  prin- 
ciples employed  in  the  refutation  were  seen  in  the  light 
of  consciousness,  even  though  the  fact  be  not  mentioned; 
hut  until  then  we  must  contemn  the  objection.  It  is,  in 
fact,  no  more  to  the  purpose  before  us  than  it  would  be 
to  attempt  to  falsify  a  mathematical  dembnstralion,  if  we 
should  say  it  is  false,  because,  it  is  contradicted  by  con- 
sciousness. 

Nevertheless,  this  objection  has  suggested  to  us  an  impor- 
tant way  of  arriving  at  the  spontaneous  judgments  of  man- 
kind on  this  subject,  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  avail  our- 
selves. 1  refer  to  the  unstudied,  and  yet  true  utterances  of 
these  judgements  prese'rved  in  human  languages.  If  the  posi- 
jtion  we  are  maintaining,  and  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at 
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>ecting  it^  be  correct,  it  must  always  have  been  among  the 
cal  truths  developed  by  reason,  and  we  should  anticipate  {( 

:  its  unmistakable  foot-prints  would  be  round,on  examination,  f  ^ 

hose  words,  in  every  language,  which  express  the  distinc-  d  p 

between  right  and  wrong;  and  we  should  also  anticipate  |  t'   f^ 

I  we  would  find  in  those  words    which   express   acts  and  |'^ 

es  external  to  the  sphere  of  intention,  or  morality,  indi-  l-^P 

ons  of  conviction  or  belief  that  they  might  be  mixed,  or  of  K| 

i?rent  degrees  of  intensity.     It  requires  but  little  labor  ;  ■];: 

erify  these  anticipations.     We  have  examined  the  Lexi-  J  ' 

s  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and  French,  English  and  r 

man  Languages,  and  find  a  complete  concurrence  of  them  *;_ 

in  using  terms  which  admit  of  no  degrees  to  express  the 
1  of  virtue  or  sin,  of  right  or  wrong;  they  imply  absolute 
tence  or  non-existence.     [My  Brother  here   commenced  { 

indicated  a  detailed  exhibition  of  all  the  words  in  the  va- 
s  languages  mentioned,  corresponding  to  the  words  right, 
ng,  upright,  sincere,  love,  &c.,  in  our  own  language,  for 
}urpose  of  showing  that  they  excluded  all  conception  of 
nsity  or  combination  from  the  idea  they  represent;  but 
liled  to  finish  i\  S.  D,  C]  But  feelings  are  in  all  these  Ian-  / 

»es  spoken  of  as  more  or  less  intense — judgments  as  more 
jss  sound — actions  as  more  or  less  vigorous — and  charac- 
neaning  by  the  term  outward  or  phenomenal  character, 
ore  or  less  just  or  good.  [Here  also  he  merely  indicated 
tailed  examination  of  the  Lexicons.  As  to  him,  that 
t  came  on  in  which  no  man  can  work;  and  he  has  left 
point  to  be  examined  by  every  man  for  himself.  S.  D.  C] 

aving  now,  as  we  think,  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of 
sing  the  end  required  by  the  moral  law  and  its  antithesis 
e  same  time,  we  return  to  the  question  which  we  waived 
this  might  be  decided — viz: 

m  the  will  choose  any  part  of  the  end  which  the  moral 
requires  us  to  will,  without  choosing  it  all? 
e  regard  this  question  as  already  sufficiently  answered, 
:hink  it  must  be  as  manifest  as  the  issue  of  a  mathemati- 
lemonstration  to  every  mind  which  has  understandingly 
id  our  investigations,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  that  any 
;an  choose  any  part  of  the  ultimate  end  required  by  the 
il  law,  without  choosing  it  all — that  the  choice  of  any 
,  must  be  the  choice  of  all  of  it.  But  a  position  has  been 
1  by  some,  which  seems  to  demand  a  more  extended  dis- 
on. 
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The  position  is,  that,  in  morality  there  is  no  such  indidso- 
kible  anitjr  of  end  and  law  and  choice,  as  our  theory  assumes; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  ends,  which  may  be  virtuously  cho- 
sen, and  also  the  oblieations  to  choose  them,  are  manifold  and 
distinct  It  is  alleged  that  each  particular  relation  of  man  to 
his  fellow  men,  or  to  his  Creator,  creates  an  obligation  entire- 
ly distinct  from  that  which  is  created  by  every  other  relation: 
so  that  obedience  to  one  obligation,  does  not  at  all  iniply  obe- 
dience to  any  other,  nor  does  a  violation  of  one  imply  a  vio- 
lation of  another;  but  a  man  may,  at  any  time,  or  habitually, 
obey  one,  and  violate  all  the  rest;  or  violate  one  and  obey  all 
the  rest  Every  end,  every  obligation,  and  every  choice,  is 
totally  independent  of  every  other  end,  obligation,  and 
choice. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  philosophical  merits  of  this  theory  are 
concerned,  it  has  none;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  thing  of  mere  mist  and 
moonshine.  Neverthelcf-S,  it  is  an  opinion  to  which  many  are 
wedded,  and  we  must  therefore  treat  it  as  respectfully  as  pos- 
sible. It  is,  moreover,  an  opinion  impenitent  men  are  fond 
of,  affording  as  it  docs,  an  ample  screen  from  the  imputation 
of  total  and  life-long  depravity.  It  is  therefore  of  some  im- 
portance to  dissipate  it. 

1.  We  begin  by  referring  the  reader  to  what  we  have  pre- 
viously established,  viz:  that  the  end  and  the  law  are  neces- 
sarily the  same  for  all  moral  agents — that  consequently  both 
are  given  a pnon,  and  are  therefore  absolute  unities.     Now, 

/while  this  position  remains  unanswered,  we  are  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  notice  any  assertions  to  the  contrary. 

2.  But  Waiving  all  logical  rights,  we  proceed  to  show  that 
according  to  this  theory  no  science  of  the  end  or  ground  of 
moral  obligation  is  possible,  there  being  many  such  ends.  Nor 
can  there  be  a  science  of  fAe  ends;  for  a  strict  science  not  only 
exhibits  absolutely  necessary  conceptions,  and,  if  they  be  va- 
rious it  exhibits  them  in  a  totality  of  mutual  relationship  and 
dependency.  If  there  is  but  one  absolute  unity,  science  is 
reached  when  it  is  shown  on  a  priori  grounds  that  all  men  do 
of  necessity  hold  themselves  bound  to  will  this.  If  there  be 
in  one  sense,  more  than  one  end,  in  another,  there  can  be  but 
one;  that  is  to  say,  there  nuist  be  a  conception  of  a  whole  'in 
which  all  these  parts  unite  and  to  which  they  belong;  and 
this  conception  must  be  necessary  and  therefore  apriori^  and 
therefore  again  anterior  to  any  parts  that  it  embraces — else 
there  is  no  science.  Now,  on  the  supposition  before  us,  the 
enda  are  manifold  and  distinct,  having   no  indissoluble  con  - 
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ctioD.  We  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  them,  only  as  ex- 
rience  from  tim^  to  time  reveals  them.  Consequently,  we 
done  to  .another  and  can  never  know  when  we  have  them 
1,  till  the  last  shred  of  life  is  worn  away.  No  two  persons 
Q  tell  whether  they  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
ne  number  of  ends,  and /A^r^rc  the  whole  business  ofroo- 
ity  is  reduced  to  a  whirlpool  of  chaos  and  distraction. 
;ainst  this  position  universal  reason  protests.  All  men 
ow  it  to  be  false. 

3.  It  is  withal  exceedingly  shallow.  It  tells  us  that  each 
rticular  relation  imposes  a  distinct  obligation.  But  what 
relation?  And  it  imposes  an  obligation  to  do  what?  To  will 
nothing  of  course.  But  what?  Here  is  darkness  visible, 
t  craving  the  pardon  of  these  theorists,  we  say  that 
tir  distinct  obligations  are  inexplicable^  except  on  the  sup- 
sition  of  an  end  and  law  given,  a  priori^  by  reason.  We 
k^er  could  number  things  but  for  the  idea  of  number,  nor 
I  whether  Ihcy  are  straight  or  crooked,  causes  or  wants 
tbout  the  previous  existence  of  conceptions  in  the  mind 
;h  ^hich  to  compare  them;  and  so,  if  there  is  not,  a  priori^ 
Lhe  mind  the  idea  of  law  and  end^  these  distinct  obligations 
uld  not  be  imposed  or  felt. 

i.  If,  as  this  theory  assumes,  there  are  many  ends  to  be 
led  by  every  one,  it  cannot  be  that  they  are  inconsistent 
h  each  other,  else  reason  contradicts  itself,  and  sets  one 
igation  in  array  against  another,  when  it  imposes  the  du- 
of  willing  each  of  them.  Nor  can  they  be  so  distinct  that 
cannot,  at  any  time,  choose  all  of  them  which,  at  that 
le,  we  ought  to  choose.  But,  if  they  are  neither  incom- 
ible,  nor  so  distinct  that  we  cannot  choose  them  all  at  once 
dHows  that  they  are  capable  of  unity — nay,  more,  that 
re  is  a  sense  in  which  they  are,  and  must  be  one,  a  point 
view  in  which  they  are  reduced  to  unity,  and  set  over 
Linst  all  ends  of  an  opposite  nature.  Thus  the  universe 
ends  are  reduced  to  simply  two  classes,  and  each  class  is  a 
ty. 

>.  According  to  what  we  have  before  proved,  if  there 
ny  distinct  ends,  not  resolvable  into  one,  there  must 
many  distinct  moral  laws<.  not  resolvable  into  one.  Either 
refore  there  are  many  distinct  moral  laws,  existing  as  in- 
pendent  precepts,  and  by  no  means  constituting  a  whole, 
there  are  not  many  ends,  nor  many  possible  choices.  But 
h  distinct  moral  laws,  incapable  of  reduction  to  unit/  do 
35* 
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not  exist;  therefore  many  ends  do  not  Hence,  the  isolated 
choices  supposed  by  our  theorists  are  impoesible. 

6.  But^  we  must  push  this  further^  even  though  it  be  saper- 
errogatory.  We  affirm  then  that  there  is  an  eternal  and  ir- 
reconcilable opposition  between  any  virtue  whatever,  and  any 
and  every  sin,  so  that  while  the  one  exists  in  any  mind,  the 
other  is  impossible.  If  any  one  virtue  exists  there  eternally, 
it  will  of  necessity  eternally  exclude  all  sin,  and  mce  versa; 
and  this  is  true,  whatever  we  may  hold  to  be  the  ulthnate 
end  of  right  choice.  In  the  first  place,  suppose  happiness  be 
assumed  as  the  end.  If  so.  it  is  willed  ^r  its  own  $ake^  and 
not  as  a  means  to  any  thing  else.  But  whatever  is  willed 
for  its  own  sake,  must  of  necessity  be  willed  without  limita- 
tion. Wherever  it  is,  or  can  be,  the  same  reason  exists  for 
choosing  it,  viz;  its  own  nature.  If  therefore  we  will  it  in  any 
case  as  an  end^  we  must  in  every  case.  We  cannot  therefore 
but  will  the  happiness  of  the  sentient  universe,  whenever  wc 
will  the  happiness  of  a  single  individual  for  its  own  9ake, 
Hence,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  our  choice  must  be 
universal  and  impartial.  But  ta  choose  an  end,  is  to  choose 
the  course  of  conduct  and  the  means  which  have  a  perceived 
tendency  to  promote  it.  Hence,  we  cannot  will, and  promote 
the  happiness  of  one  for  its  own  sake,  and  at  the  same  time, 
will  against,  and  invade  the  happiness  ofanotfier.  We  can- 
not, for  example,  will  the  happiness  of  the  white  man,  for  its 
own  sake^  while  we  will  against,  or  invade  that  of  the  negro, 
and  vice  ve7;sa.  We  cannot  sacrifice  that  of  nil  to  one,  nor 
one  to  all;  we  cannot  therefore  violate  any  command  of  God, 
or  omit  any  known  duty  to  him,  or  our  felFow-beings,  while 
we  actually  will  the  happiness  of  any  one  being  as  an  end,  or 
for  its  own  sake.  Hence,  such  distinct  and  incompatible  co- 
existent choices  as  the  theorists  wfe  are  opposing  contend  for, 
are  utterly  impossible?,  and  the  supposition  of  them  absurd. 

But  suppose  it  be  assumed  that  the  reason  we  comply  with 
any  obligation  is  because  it  is  right.  Rightness  then  is  the 
ultimate  thing  aimed  at.  Now,  if  the  rightness  of  any  one 
act  is  the  reason  for  performing  it,  how  is  it  possible  that  it 
should  not  be  made  the  reason  of  performing  every  act  in 
which  it  is  concerned?  Why  do  you  give  A  his  dues?  Because 
it  is  right.  Then  the  rightness  is  the  thing  intended.  Is  it 
possible,  at  the  same  time  that  rightness  is  intended  for  its 
own  sake,  in  giving  his  dues  to  A,  to  refuse  D  his,  or  God  his? 
Rightness  must  be  wiiversatltf  regarded,  or  it  is  not  regarded 
atalL 
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y  the  same  process  it  is  easy  to  show  that  no  rational  be- 
can  choose  virtuously  in  some  things^  and  sinfully  in  others 
ic  same  time,  whether  moral  order,  or  fitness,  or  Kant's 
:im,  be  assumed  as  the  reason  for  virtuous  acts.  The  end 
efore  of  all  virtuous  choice  and  action  must  bean  absolute 
y,  which  admits  of  no  division  into  parts.  Suppose  that 
be  the  good  of  being.  It  is  an  a  priori  conception.  As 
then  as  we  learn  by  experience,  the  number  of  beings  that 
t^and  the  kinds  of  good  of  which  they  are  capable,  we 
inevitably  arrange  them  under  this  conception.  Reason 
fiot  give  discordant  ends;  it  can  leave  out  nothing  which 
irally  falls  under  a  principle  of  unity;  and  we  venture 
assertion  that  if  our  conception  does  not  embrace  in  an 
Jute  unity  all  that  is  proper  to  be  willed  at  all,  morality 
npossible.  Contemporaneous  right  to  A,  and  wrong  to 
revenge  towards  C,  and  forgiveness  towards  D — impiety 
Eirds  God  and  benefactions  towards  man,  bear  not  one 
ament  of  true  virtue.  There  must  exist  between  any 
je  whatever,  and  any  sin  whatever  such  an  irreconcilable 
Lgonism  that  if  cither  of  them  dwells  in  a  heart,  the  other 
lot  possibly  be  there. 

he  theory  we  have  been  combating,  owes  its  existence 
le  confusion  which  arises  fron^jjpu!^  heroic  \^i$iV(^£  thought, 
king  at  the  external  conduct,  or  phenomenal  character  of 
,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  so  base  as  not  to  exhibit  some- 
rs  acts  which  seem  virtuous — ihe  offspring  of  mere  spon- 
ous  impulses,  or  of  selfish  policy.  Denis  Didero  declar- 
le  would  never  see  a  poor  man  suffer  while  be  had  pow- 
:>  relieve  him,  and  seems  to  have  been  as  good  as  *his 
i;  but,  at  the  sanle  time,  he  was  faithless  to  a  most  de- 
d  wife,  and  a  ring-leader  in  wickedness.  An  Irish  robber 
d  a  widow  in  tears,  and,  on  asking  the  cause,  was  told 
the  tithing  men  had  taken  her  only  cow  because  she  was 
able  to  pay  the  tithe.  He  immediately  pursued  the  ofli- 
,pvertook  and  robbed  them,  returned  and  gave  the  wo- 
more  than  suflScient  to  purchase  another.  Now,  here 
a  generous  act,  and  externally  considered,  a  just  and  be- 
dent  one;  but  was  it  in  fact  virtuous?  He  must  be  a  shal- 
philosopher  indeed,  who  can  conclude  that  either  of 
e  nnen  were  in  heart  what  these  specific  outward  acts 
Id  indicate  them  to  be,  or  virtuous  in  them,  while  they 
It  be  sinful  in  other  contemporaneous  acts.  The  same 
nay  be  done  from  one  of  two  reasons^  and  in  fact  there 
)at  few  acts  that  are  not  done  daily  by  some  for  one  of 
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these  reasons,  and  bj  others  for  the  other.  The  question 
therefore  must  be  asked  alw*iys  why  was  it  done?  for  what 
reason?  If  thej  be  moral  acts  at  all,  there  is  some  reason— 
what?  Ordinarily,  we  can  only  conclude  respecting  the  rea- 
son of  individual  acts,  by  referring  to  the  general  tenor  of  a 
man's  conduct;  but  this,  the  theory  we  are  noticing  would  not 
admit  of.  In  the  case  of  the  Irish  robber,  for  example,  his 
sympathy  may  have  been  stirred,  and  under  its  impulse  he 
may  have  gone  and  robbed  the  government  officers  and  re- 
placed the  widow's  cow.  But  this  would  not  be  a  right  act, 
morally  speaking,  any  more  than  if  he  had  followed  some 
other  less  amiable  impulse  in  perpetrating  some  other  illegal 
deed.  Was  his  act  probably  any  thing  else  but  obedience 
to  a  mere  ioipulse?  Happiness  could  not  have  been  its  end,  or 
he  could  not  have  violated  the  8th  commandment,  and  set  an 
example  which  he  could  not  but  know  would  militate  against 
general  happiness.  Right  could  not  have  been  the  end,  for 
the  same  reason;  nor  could  moral  order,  nor  fitness,  nor 
Kant's  maxim.  It  could  not  therefore  have  been  a  virtuous 
act. 

We  hold  it  then  to  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  one  and 
only  one  absolute  end  of  all  virtuous  choice — one  and  only 
one  absolute  moral  law,  of  which  all  specific  moral  precepts 
are  but  applications — one  artd  only  one  ultimate  choice  possi- 
ble in  right  moral  action. 

[At  this  point,  the  pen  of  the  writer  was  dropped,  with  the 
presentiment  that  it  wx)uld  never  be  resumed  again,  and  with 
the  wish  on  his  lips  for  strength  to  wield  it  for  at  least  one 
half  day  more;  the  current  of  his  argument  terminated  with 
that  of  his  life,  and  he  has  ceased  forever  to  commur^icate  his 
thoughts  to  his  fellow-men.  It  is  one  of  the  unaccountable 
things  in  Divine  Providence,  that  such  a  light  should  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  earth,  ere  well  it  had  reached  its  meridian 
power  and  effulgence.  But-God  saw  its  removal  to  be  best, 
and  we  acquiesce  without  murmur,  but  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
in  the  dispensation. 

A  few  words  to  the  reader: — It  has  been  no  slight  task  to 
collect  and  arrange  the  fragments,  the  disjecta  membra^  in 
which  most  of  this  concluding  portion  of  my  departed  Brother^s 
Treatise  on  the  Simplicity  of  Moral  Action  was  left.  What 
he  could  h^ve  done  in  a  few  hours  has  cost  me  several  days. 
I  am  not  sure  now  that  I  have  been  able  to  arrange  the  parts 
according  to  his  roaturest  plan.  It  is  probable,  for  example, 
that  he  either  at  first  or  last  designed  to  introduce  most  (^  the 
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blading  argument  near  the  beginning  of  his  discussion 
he  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  choose  two  contra- 
orj  ends  at  the  same  time.  But  I  was  doubtful  which 
his  latest  purpose,  and  accordingly  choose  to  pbie  it 
re  I  have.  This  prevented  the  necessity  of  making  any 
rations  of  importance  in  what  he  had  written* 
t  will  doubtless  strike  the  tasteful  reader  who  hns  peru- 
his  previous  articles,  that  there  is  not  in  this  last  one  that 
ary  finish  and  elegance  which  have  .characterised  them* 
I  he  lived  he  would  doubtless  have  given  it  equal  excel- 
:e;  but,  as  it  is,  it  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  these  mer- 
being  stamped  throughout  with  the  marks  of  his  gifted  and 
ivated  mind. 

>ne  further  remark:  The  subject  is  unfinished.  Jt  will  be 
n  that  he  had  about  concluded  the  metaphysical  part  of 
subject;*  but,  on  the  Scriptural  argument,  he  left  uoihing 
a  brief  program.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  could  not 
e  executed  this  part  of  his  profound  and  important  work. 
;  he  has  done  enough  in  what  he  has  written  on  the  sub- 
:  to  settle  the  matter  forever,  that  the  whole  theory  of  mix- 
moral  action,  whatever  formit  may  assume  is  an  nb^^urdi- 
and  a  pernicious  error  in  ethical  science.  Nor  will  the 
Lilts  of  his  labors  on  this  essential  point  soon  die  from 
ang  men.]  /  S*  D.  C. 


ARTICLE  LXIII. 

Light  and  Love. 

BY   RKV.    WILLIAM   GOODELL,   OF  HONEOTX,  ON'IARIO  CO.,    K.  T. 

The  readers  of  the  Oberlin  Quarterly  Review  cannot  but 
rcTnember  two  connected  articles  in  this  periodical  from  the 
pen  of  Prof.  Tho»ie,  the  first  entitled  Light  and  Love,  and 
the  second  ' Come-outism  and  Come-outers.'* 

It  is  the  design  nf  the  present  contributor  to  present,  in 
two  successive  articles,  a  somewhat  different  train  of  thought 
on  those  subjects,  embracing  substantially,  the  views  of  a 
considerable  class  of  the  friends  of  Christian  progress  and 
reformation,  whose  sentiments  have  seldom  or  never  found 
expression  in  the  Literary  and  Theological  Reviews  of 
this  country,  and  who  conceive  that  their  views  and  their  po- 
sition are  ver)  commonly  misapprehended  and  misunderstood. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  proposed,  the  articles  above 
mentioned  may  come,  perhaps,  more  or  less  directly,  and  in 
iomc  particulars,  under  review. 

The  subject,  then,  of  consideration,  in  the  first  place,  is 
LioHT,  and  the  relation  it  sustains  to  Love. 

By  the  term  Light,  in  a  literal  sense,  we  mean  the  medium, 
composed  of  etherial  or  luminous  matter,  through  which  all 
visible  objects  are  beheld,  by  the  organs  of  vision.  In  a  fig- 
urative use  of  the  term,  we  express  by  it,  the  medium  through 
which  the  mind,  in  a  healthful  and  proper  condition,  perceives 
the  objects,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual,  which  are  pre- 
sented for  its  inspection.  Truth  is  light.  The  fundamentJil 
principles  of  philosophy,  of  morals,  and  of  religion,  are  light, 
because  they  consitute  the  proper  medium  through  which  all 
the  objects  coming  before  the  mind,  in  the  investigation  of 
those  sciences,  sliould  be  seen  and  examined.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  objects  themselves,  the  facts  or  things  present- 
ed for  inspection  are  not  light,  either  in  the  natural  or  moral 

*See  Oberlin  Quarterly  for  August,  1846,   Article  28,  and  for  November, 
1846,  Article,  32. 
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orlJ,  though  a  proper  collection  and  arrangement  of  those 
)jects,  facts,  or  things,  may  be  vcrj  cjs^etuial  to  a  proper 
le  of  the  organs  of  vision,  througli  the  mcilium  of  light. — 
[en  do  sometimes  speak  of  collecting  and  ofditfu^ing  light,  on 
certain  subject,  when  they  only  njcan  the  cotkcting  and 
ssemination  of  information  in  the  form  of  st:i.  lis  Lies,  nr  fijcts* 
hich  are  to  form  the  objects  of  mental  and  moial  %ision. 
ut  this  is,  evidently,  a  lax  and  some  what  improper  use  of 
e  term.  A  man  may  arrange,  in  his  appsiitnK-nt^^  the  best 
illection  of  the  proper  objects  of  vision,  nithont  introdacing 
to  them,  for  the  benefit  of  hi?  guests  a  RUglc  parti ele  of 
^hl.  The  use  of  light  implies  organs  of  virion,  and  irhjrct^ 
'  vision,  but  neither  of  these  are  to  Ijc  confounded  with  tJie 
zdium  of  vision,  the  light.  It  may  he  wetl  to  notice  and 
jarinmind  these  distinctions,  to  prevent  ncedlc?s  confu- 
)n;  though,  if  any  one  should  quoalioa  the  (irapriety  of 
cm,  the  writer  will  not  insist  upon  ihcm^  as  vitafJy  c.*3cntial 
the  discussion.  He  will  consent  to  include  facts  as  well 
principlesin  the  definition  of  light.  It  is  only  neceasary  that  ^ 
e  term  should  be  defined. 

Our  definition  is  yet  incomplete.  '-  Whatsoever  doth  m^ike 
anifest  is  light,"  Eph.  v:  13,  Truth  exists,  independently 
'  the  human  mind.  Fundamental  ilr.st  prinriple^  nre  fixed, 
id  changeless,  whether  men  welcome  their  presence  or  not — 
he  objects  of  mentJil  and  monil  vi^on^  the  /^/ct'f  of  the  mor* 
world,  (if  we  choose  to  call  these  ri  [uirt  of  the  moral  light 
►mmunicated  to  us,)  are  not  changed  by  our  apprelidnslons 
'  them.  We  may  shut  our  eyes  upon  them,  or  our  eyes  may 
i  diseased,  or  the  medium  of  visiori  may  be  illusory,  but  the 
cts  are  the  same  still.  Thus  far^  our  delinitroa  of  light  in- 
udes  only  what  is  out  of  ourselves. 

In  its  highest,  its  most  spiritual  sense,  the  term  Light  ch- 
esses much  beyond  and  above  tiiis.  The  soul  of  man  ^ 
fled,  not  merely  with  the  or^an^,  so  to  ^pink,  of  intcllcctu- 
,  moral  and  spiritual  vision.  It  h:is,  witliin  itself,  to  a  great 
:tent,  the  power  of  furnishing  and  of  modilylng  the  mnii- 
n  through  which,  in  the  proper  use  of  it^  powers  of  intellec- 
al  and  moral  vision,  the  objects  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
orld  are  to  be  perceived  and  insper  tcih  It  U  not  enough 
at  we  have  the  light  of  truth — the  light  of  tlie  fund'amental 
st  principles  of  theology  and  ethics  to  guide  U5»  Irk  addi- 
)n  to  this,  we  need  the  light,  (that  is  to  s^y,  the  rmdium  of 
iritnal  perception,)  furnished  by  a  right  state  of  the  mind 
;elf,  especially    by  a  right  state  of  the  fijficiimis^  the  volun- 
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tarv  exercises^  the  heart.  Whatever  the  mind  sees^  on  moral 
ana  spiritual  subjects^  it  sees  through  the  medium  of  the  af- 
fections, the  desires,  the  aims,  the  purposes,  the  volitions— 
the  will,  the  heart.  I  use  all  these  terms,  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  ground,  and  ensure  the  expression  of  my  meaning,  to 
men  of  all  metaphysical  schools,  if  it  be  possible,  neither  af- 
firming nor  denying  the  precise  identity  or  synonymous  im- 
port of  all  of  them,  nor  aspiring  to  be  metaphysically  exact 
in  their  use. 

We  have  then,  a  two-fold  definition  of  the  word  Light, 
when  used  in  a  figurative,  or  moral  sense.  By  the  first  denni- 
tion,  men  have  light  when  they  have  clear  intellectual  per- 
ceptions of  moral  and  religious  truth,  of  the  first  principles 
of  theology  and  ethics,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  their 
hearts,  their  moral  and  spiritual  condition,  in  God's  sight- 
By  the  second,  additional  definition,  we  say  men  have  light, 
wnen,  over  and  above  their  intellectual  perceptions  of  funda- 
mental moral  and  religious  truth,  they  have  hearts  in  harnio- 
hy  i?^ith  truth,  thus  furnishing  them  with  a  transparent  me- 
dium through  which  moral  and  spiritual  objects  may  be  seen. 
The  Scriptures  recognize  our  first  definition  when  they 
say  that  ^^  Light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  nien  love  dark- 
ness rather  than  light  because  their  deeds  are  evil."  And 
they  recognize  the  second  when  they  say,  that  ^  if  the  eje 
be  single,  then  the  whole  body  shall'be  full  of  light." 

The  relation  subsisting  between  light  and  love,  therefore, 
may  be  readily  understood.  Light,  in  the  sense  i^f  the  first 
dennition,  ^  comes  first  in  the  order  of  time"  (at  least  in  the 
order  of  nature,*)  *'  and  comes  to  wake  love.^'  ^  Light  is  in 
order  to  Love."  So  says  Prof.  Thome.  And  he  urges  the 
absurdity,  of  ^^  making  love  chronologically  antecedent  to 
light"  [August  number,  1846,  page  98.]  There  can  be  no 
love  without  light.  In  this  sentiment  of  Prof.  Thome,  1 
concur.  And  it  is  a  point  in  my  argument,  of  too  much  im- 
portance to  be  overlooked.  Whatever  may  be  said  concern- 
ing light,  of  a  certain  description,  as  existing  without  love, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  love  without  light. 

In  the  sense  of  our  second  definition.  Light  becomes  synon- 
ymous with  Love.  In  every  point  of  view  therefore.  Love 
must  imply  Light.     A  ''  loveless  light,"   in  a  modified  sense, 

*I  would  not  affirm'of  Adam,  before  the  fall,  or  of  angels  in  heayen,  that  Aey 
ever  potaeased  li^ht,  for  any  perceptible  space  of  time,  without  love.  The  two 
may  have  been  simultaneous,  but  certainly  they  never  could  have  possessed  lore, 
for  a  single  moment,  without  light. 
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there  may  be:  but  in  a  proper  use  of  the  term,  there  can    be 
no  such  thing  as  a  'Sightless  love.'' 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind^  we  approach  the  great  prac* 
tical  problems — (I.)  Whether  or  no  professors  of  religion, 
churches,  and  ministers,  in  this  country  at  the  present  day, 
are  in  possession  of  the  Light  requisite  to  guide  them  in  dis- 
posing of  great  and  important  questions  of  fundamental  mor- 
ality and  religion,  such,  for  example,  as  those  involved  in  the 
alternatives  of  continued  slaveholding  and  slavery,  or  of  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  emancipation  and  abolition;  and 
(2.)  Whether  or  no  the  want  of  such  Light,  if  it  be  found 
wanting,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  excuse  or  palliation,  so  far  as 
to  warrant  us  in  giving  credence  to  their  christian  profes 
sioDs. 

To  solve  these  problems  understandingly  and  correctly, 
two  other  questions  must  come  under  consideration — first, 
what  light  do  all  real  christians  of  necessity  possess,  and  with- 
out which  they  could  not  be  christians!  Second,  what  pecu 
liarities,  if  any,  in  respect  to  the  Christians,  or  professors  (fl 
Christianity,  in  this  age  and  nation,  should  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  light  possessed  by  them, 
or  which  they  might  possess  if  they  would? 

We  take  up  the  first  of  thiese  questions.  What  Light,  of 
necessity,  do  all  true  Christians  possess,  and  without  which 
they  could  not  be  Christians? 

In  order  to  be  Christians,  men  must  have  of  necessity,  all 
that  Light  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  them  free  moral 
agents,  accountable  to  God  for  their  actions.  Whatever  of 
Light,  the  scriptures  attribute  to  man  as  man,  to  the  race,  to 
the  species,  must  be  predicated,  most  assuredly,  of  all.ChriS' 
tians.  Truths  self  evident  in  themselves,  and  apprehended 
by  all  mature  and  sane  men,  truths  that  whole  nations,  en 
masse^  with  united  voices,  with  beaming  eyes  and  throbbing 
bosoms,  will  declare  to  be  self  evident,  must,  of  course  be 
apprehended  by  all  christians.  A  christian  cannot  be  less 
than  a  man.  In  becoming  christians  men  do  not  put  off  man- 
hood. Christians  have  consciences  and  common  sense.  They 
know  what  all  other  people  know,  to  begin  with,  whatever  of 
additional  light  they  may  or  may  not  possess.  Christianity 
does  not  dwarf  them.  Regeneration  does  not  dishumanize 
them.  Thus  much,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  ex- 
travagance or  ultraism,  all  may  be  bold  to  affirm,  though  in 
doifig  it  we  should  assume  a  position  altogether  decisive  of 
the  whole  controversy. 
26 
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What  then,  it  that  moral  light  that  is  common  to  all  men 
— that  enters  into  every  definition  of  a  moral  being — that  the 
scriptures,  every  where,  ascribe  to  man  as  man,  and  on  the 
ground  of  which  they  base  the  divine  claims,  the  divine 
law. 

**  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almigh- 
ty givcth  them  understanding."  [Job.  xxxii:  8.]  ^"  Yea,  and 
why ^  even  of  yourselves^  jiidge  ye  not  what  is  right"  [Luke 
xii:  57.]  It  is  implied  here,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Right,  to  be  understood,  otherwise  men  would  not  be  expect- 
ed to  understand  it  And  it  is  further  implied  that  there  is 
a  faculty  in  man;  call  it  conscience,  if  you  please,  the  Mor- 
al Sense,  or.the  organ  of  moral  vision,  by  which  light  and 
darkness,  right  and  wrong,  are  distinguished.  Sweet  and 
bitter,  light  and  darkness,  are  the  very  figures  employed  in 
the  scriptures,  to  express  the  opposite  natures,  of  virtue  and 
vice,  of  holiness  and  sin,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  Moral 
Sense  in  man,  to  distinguish  them,  lust  as  the  natural  eye 
distinguishes  light  from  darkness,  ancf  the  natural  taste,  dis- 
tinguishes sweet  from  bitter. 

Without  this,  man  could  not  be  a  moral  being,  nor  the  sub- 
ject of  moral  approbation  or  blame.  Without  this,  there 
could  be  no  foundation  for  moral  science  and  all  pretensions 
to  it  must  be  vain;  for  all  the  sciences  have  their  elementary 
principles  that  are  self-evident  to  our  powers  of  perception, 
either  physical  or  mental,  and  without  these,  there  could  be 
no  starting  point  for  scientific  investigation. 

Without  this,  there  could  indeed  be  no  moral  light,  or 
rather  there  could  be  no  use  for  it,  and  therefore  no  reason 
to  believe  in  its  existence.  If  there  be  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,^  Right  and  a  Wrong,  an  ought  and  an  ought  not,  then 
there  are  no  moral  objects  to  be  perceived,  and  it  were  unphi- 
losophical  to  suppose  any  medium,  any  moral  light,  by  which 
moral  objecU  might  be  perceived,  if  there  were  none.  Take 
away  the  idea  of  a  fundamental  right  and  wrong,  mthe  nature 
of  things,  and  we  should  have  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  amor- 
al light  to  discern  them.  We  should  then  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  there  might  be  Christians,  (if  any  body  couW  de- 
fine the  term,)  who  were  destitute  of  the  light  requisite  to  re- 
veal to  them  the  moral  turpitude  of  slaveholding,  and  the  du- 
ty of  ite  immediate  and  unconditional  abandonment  It 
should  excite  no  special  wonder  that  a  philosophy  and  a  the- 
ology that  supposes  Christians  may  be  destitute  of  the  lijgW 
necessary  to  detect  the  inherent  sinfulness  of  slaveholdmg, 
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should  begin  to  distrast  or  doubt  the  fact  of  inherent  an4 
self-evident  moral  distinctions.  And  this  secnw  to  be  the 
case  in  some  quarters.  So  that  we  cannot  wdl  discuss  the 
question  whether  Christians  possess  of  necessity,  the  requi* 
site  amount  of  moral  light  alluded  to,  without  glancing,  at 
we  pass  aIong,upon  the  question  whether  there  be  any  moral 
objects,  or  any  moral  sense  to  perceive  them,  that  should  call 
for  any  moral  light,  or  medium  of  moral  vision,  in  the  chris- 
tian or  any  one  else.  * 

Upon  so  wide  a  field  of  remark,  we  must  not  enter  large- 
ly, now,  and  yet  a  few  hints  may  be  thrown  out,  indicative  of 
a  train  of  argument  that  might  be  urged.  Ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  are  common  to  all  nations  and  all  ages.  These 
ideas  are  among  the  first  received  and  manifested  by  young 
children.  They  are  found  to  lie  back  of  all  ideas  of  a  su- 
perior being,  a  supreme  God.  The  scriptures  themselves,  in 
displaying  before  us  the  true  God,  introduce  him  by  his  mor- 
al character,  and  found  his  claims  upon  his  rectitude,  as  the 
God  that  ^^  doeth  right:"  "A  God  of  truth  and  without  in- 
iquity— just  and  right  is  he" — *^  For  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are 
right"— ^ Lord  God  of  Israel,  thou  art  righteous"— "The 
judgments  of  the  Lord  »re  true  and  righteous  altogether." — 
All  this,  in  a  written  revelation  for  man,  must  have  been  ut- 
terly and  forever  unmeaning  and  unintelligible  to  him,  if  man 
as  man,  did  not  know,  before  hand,  and  prior  to  any  written 
revelation,  that  there  was  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  the  nature 
of  tilings— nay,  further,  if  he  did  not  knoW  zohat  was  right — 
On  no  other  ground  could  God  challange  men,  as  he  does,  all 
sorts  of  men,  good  and  bad,  to  judge  concerning  his  moral 
conduct,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong.  Imagine  to  yourself, 
if  ytyvL  can,  a  race  of  moral  and  intelligent  beings,  incapable 
of  knowing  whether  the  practice  of  chatt^lizing  human  be- 
ings were  right  or  wrong;  and  then  believe,  if  you  can  that 
to  such  a  race  of  beings  God  would  appeal,  as  to  arbiters 
qualified,  by  their  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  to  sit  in 
judgment,  as  he  invites  men  to  do,  upon  their  Creator's  mor- 
al conduct. 

The  same  God  who  gave  to  man  a  physical  nature,  aind 
and  intellectual  nature,  gave  to  him  likewise,  a  moral  nature, 
otherwise  he  could  not  be  a  moral  being,  or  capable  of  be- 
coming such,  by  any  course  of  moral  and  religious  training, 
any  more  than  a  brute.  In  giving  man  a  physical  nature, 
God  gave  him  th^  outward  or  physical  senses.  In  giving  him 
-an  intellectual  nature  be  gave  him  the  intellectual  powers, 
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perception,  fbemorj,  reason,  imagination,  and  judgment.  In 
giving  him  a  moral  nature  he  gave  a  moral  sense,  to  discern 
moral  objects.  Without  this  moral  sense,  men  could  know 
nothing  of  right  or  wrong,  thej  could  neither  approve  or  cod' 
demn,  they  could  neither  feel  self-approbation  or  remorse, 
they  could  neither   be  holy  nor  sinful. 

In  all  communities,  in  all  nations  and  ages,   the  language 
which  ejipresses  moral  distinctions  is  in  common  use,amoDg 
|he  learned  and  the  unlearned.     All  men,  whether  civilized 
or  barbarous  complain  of  injustice  and  condemn  the   wrong 
doer,  while  they  extol  the  merciful  and  the  righteous.     This 
could  not  be,  if  men  had  no  moral  perceptions,  to  distinguish 
the  right  from  the  wrong.     Men's  selfishness  may  lead  them 
to  exalt  the  selfish  and  unjust,  like  themselves,  and  to  perse^ 
cute  and  villify  the  just  and  humane.     But  in  this  they  do  vio- 
lence to  their  own  moral  sense,  and  arc   self-condemned  as 
soon  as  they  are  compelled  or  incited  to  a  scrutiny  of  their 
own  conduct  and  motives.     And  the  characters  of  good  men 
who  have  sulSered  persecution  are  uniformly  and  universally 
approved,  afterwards,  both  by  good  and  bad   men,  of  other 
nations,  or  of  after  ages,  when  no  selfish  interests  or  nr>otives 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  correct  judgment.     False   education, 
bad  habits,  evil  propensities  and  vile  affections  may  do  much 
to  */7/?e  and  pen^crHhe  moral  sense;  but  the  very  fact  proves 
not  only  the  existence  of  the  moral  sense,  but  its  power.    If 
men  had  no  moral  sense,  they  would  have  none  to  mis-educate 
and  pervert.     Were  they  not  sensible  of  the  power  of  con- 
science to  arraign  and  punish  them,  they  would   not  take  so 
much  pains  to  stifle,  to  pervert  it,  to  impose  upon  it  with  false 
evidence.     A  corrupt  heart,  pleading  its  own   cause  before 
the  bar  of  conscience,  is  the  personification,  the   definition, 
the  source,  of  all  the  moral  sophistry  in  the  world.     All  mo^ 
al  sophistries  the  Bible  calls  lies,  and  attributes   them  all  to 
the  father  of  lies  who  abode  not  in  the  truth.     And  no  naoral 
sophistries  in  the  world  are  more  clearly  and  indisputably  of 
this  character,  than  those  by  which  the  apologists  of  slavery, 
the  opponents  of  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation, 
seek  to  hide  and  entrench  themselves.     It  is  no  more  unchar- 
itable to  say  this  than  to  say  the   same  of  other  impenitent 
sinners,  for  in  both  cases,  uniformly,  they  themselves  confess 
it  to  have  been  their  case,  whenever  they  arc  thoroughly  con- 
verted from  their  sinful  delusions. 

The  ancient  Spartans,  it  is  alleged,  taught  their   children 
to  steal,  and  enrolled  theft  among  the  virtues.     From  this  it 
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is  inferred,  that  the  moral  sense,  in  the  Spartans,  if  there  be 
an  J  such  faculty,  differed  radically  Yrom  the  moral  sense, 
among  us:  that  the  moral  sense  is  a  mere  product  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  there  is  no  absolute  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  in  their  own  natures.  But  the  truth  is,  the 
Spartans,  misled  by  selfishness,  which  is  sin,  did  violence  to 
the  moral  sense  which  God  implanted  in  their  bosoms.  The 
evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  artifices  they  employed  to  de- 
ceive themselves  and  their  children.  It  was  not  from  his  own 
family  or  tribe  that  the  young  Spartan  was  taught  to  purloin. 
To  do  this  was  reprobated  as  a  vice,  and  called  theft.  But 
they  accounted  it  no  theft  to  take  from  their  neighbors,  their 
rivals,  of  other  families  and  tribes.  They  kept  the  idea  of 
original  and  inherent  justice  as  much  as  possible,  out  of  sight. 
[Perhaps  the  philosophy  of  utility,  taught  by  Epicurus  or  oth- 
ers of  a  similar  school,  had  instructed  them  that  there  was 
no  original  and  inherent  Right.]  They  magnified,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  original  equity  and  justice,  the  circumstantial  vir- 
tues of  patriotism,  love  of  country,  and  care  of  kindred. 
Thus  were  they  forced  to  strip  the  vice  of  its  own  proper 
name  and  garb,  and  deck  it  with  the  robes  and  the  honors  of 
,  virtue,  before  they  could  persuade  either  themselves  or  their 
children  to  do  it  homage.  By  the  same  process,  our  own 
countrymen,  at  the  present  day,  who  abhor  murder  and  ra- 
pine at  home,  are  ready  to  plunder  and  murder  the  Mexicans, 
and  cry  out — ^Our  country,  right  or  wrong" — a  motto  never 
to  be  erased  from  the  escutcheon  of  a  people  who  are  not  re- 
ligiously educated  in  the  theology  of  original,  inherent,  immu- 
table, self-evident  Right. 

All  moral  perversion  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 
The  image  of  virtue  has  to  be  set  up  at  the  altar  of  vice. 
The  seductive  literature  of  romance  befools  and  corrupts  our 
youth  because  it  dresses  up  virtue  in  the  garb  of  vice,  and 
clothes  vice  with  the  robes  of  virtue:  prodigality  is  made  to 
pass  for  generosity,  lawlessness  becomes  manly  doing,  licen- 
tiousness speaks  in  the  accents  of  love,  a  plunderer  is  mag- 
nified into  a  hero,  and  a  band  of  plunderers  becomes  a  gallant 
company  of  brave  and  courageous  adventurers;  while  the 
christian  virtues  are  belittled  by  caricature,  religion  is  identi- 
fied with  superstition,  meekness  transformed  into  meanness, 
and  all  the  heavenly  graces  distorted  into  the  images  of  some 
of  the  vices  or  foibles  that  are  made  to  appear  like  them. 

The  natural  history  of  all  bloody  persecutions   for  right- 
eousness' sake  teaches  us  the  same  l^^sson.    The  ^odly  of  all 
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agea,  must  first  be  traduced,  and  their  virtaes  caricatured  into 
vices,  their  seriousness  is  moroseness,  their  integrity,  stubborn- 
ness, their  moral  principle,  bigotry,  their  nioral  discrimina*> 
tion  of  character,  uncbaritableness,  their  love  of  the  right,  nar- 
row minded nesss — their  faithful  warnings,  vituperation  and 
bitter  denunciations — their  opposition  to  wickedness,  fanat- 
icism— their  zeal,  fury — their  condemnation  of  evil  doers, 
mdlignity  and  hatred.  Until  men  can  first  impose  upon  them- 
selves and  others  in  this  manner,  no  violent  persecution 
against  good  men  can  be  roused.  Not  Nero,  clothed  with  ab- 
solute power,  could  exterminate  the  Christians,  or  undertake 
sucli  an  enterprize,  till  they  had  first  been  maligned  as  in- 
cendiaries, and  then  dressed  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals. — 
Christ  himself  suffered  crucifixion  by  a  similar  process. — 
The  multitude  were  made  to  believe  that  he  was  punished  for 
crime. 

The  inference  we  deduce  is  tliis.  Persecutions  are  always 
inflicted  as  punishments.  So  far  therefore,  from  proving  that 
persecutors  are  devoid  of  the  moral  sense,  they  prove  the  re- 
verse. They  are  the  testimony  of  human  nature,  in  its  worst 
state  that  crime  deserves  punishment: — that  even  wicked  men 
must  first  persuade  themselves  and  others  that  their  vie timB 
are  criminals,  before  they  can  embrue  their  hands  in  their 
blood.  The  most  horrible  of  all  human  excesses,  in  times  of 
violence  and  anarchy  are  perversions  of  the  moral  sense,  and 
furnish  evidence,  we  repeat  it,  of  its  existence  and  its  power. 
If  men  did  not  writhe  with  agony,  under  thegoadings  of  con- 
science, and  the  faithful  reproofs  of  God's  messengers,  who 
assail  their  darling  sins,  they  would  never  be  disturbed  by 
them.  They  would  never  be  called  to  exercise  their  ingenui- 
ty in  deceiving  themselves  and  others  in  respect  to  their  char- 
acter. It  is  a  deceived  heart  that  turns  them  aside.  The  de^ 
feet  is  not  in  the  power  of  moral  vision — it  is  not  in  the  ab- 
sence or  the  indistinctness  of  moral  objects — ^it  is  not  in  the 
failure  of  an  appropriate  medium  of  vision — the  want  of 
light  so  far  as  the  intellectual  perception  of  moral  truth  is 
concerned.  It  lies  only  in  that  impurity  of  the  medium — that 
false  light — that  comes  through  the  intervention  of  a  selfish, 
a  corrupt  heart.     "  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life." 

In  despite  of  all  these  moral  perversions,  (which  confirm 
and  attest,  after  all,  instead  of  disproving,  the  power  of  mor- 
al perception  in  man,  the  consequent  reality  of  moral  dis* 
tinctions,  moral  objects,  and  the  necessary  light  or  medium 
of  moral  vision,  in  all  men,)  there  remain,  in  all  nations,  ia 
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all  ages,  in  all  sorts  and  descriptions  of  inen^  a  sufEcient  ani- 
formity  of  moral  perception,  judgment,  verdict,  and  declara- 
tion, to  justify  the  belief  that — aside  from  a  selfish  heart  the 
moral  and  religious  sentiments  of  men  would  correspond  to- 
gether as  nearly  as  do  their  apprehensions  of  the  truths  and 
objects  of  the  natural  sciences  in  general.     In  all  uatioiM,  in 
all  ages,  in  all  languages,  in  all  literature,  under  all  religions, 
ander  all  philosophies,  under  all  modes  of  education  and  hab- 
its of  training,  you  shall  find,  on  examination,  that  benevolence, 
equity,  justice,  truthfulness,  magnanimity,  kindness,  gratilifde, 
patience,  mercy,  quietness,  self-denial,    heroism,  honesty,  sin- 
cerity, are  enrolled  among  the  virtues;  while  the  opposiu^s?, 
selfishness,  malignity,  injustice,  falsehood,  meanness,  unkind- 
ness,  ingratitude,  impatience,  cruelty,  asperity,  self-gratifica- 
tion, cowardice,  treachery,  dishonesty,  insincerity  nm  tnclud- 
ed  among  the  vices.     Describe  a  character  by  attributing  to 
its  possessor  these  virtues,  or  by  recording  of  him  the  acts  that 
most  naturally  express  them,  and  you  will  find  that   charac- 
ter to  be  universally  admired.     Take  for  example  the  charac^ 
terof  Jesus  Christ,  as  described  by  the  four  evangelists     No 
intelligent  heathen  can  read  the  narrative  without  expressions 
of  admiration.     The  infidel  Rosseau,  becomes  as  eloquent  in 
its  commendation,  as  a  Massilon  or  a  Saurin.     Describe  an- 
other person  by  attributing  to  him  the  opposite  vices,  and  you 
will  find  that  character  as  universally  condemned.     Procure 
a  new  Testament  in  the  Malay  language,  carry  it  to  the  coast 
of  Sumatra,  open  it  at  the  fifth  Chapter  of  Matthew,  the  com- 
mencement of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  first  naked  Malay  you  meet  on  the  beach,  with 
his  deadly  creese  by  his  side,  and  ask  him,  if  he  be  able,  (as 
many  of  theni  are)  to   read.     Hear   him,  in   his   unknown 
tongue,  as  he  gives  audible   utterance  to  the  sublime  senti- 
ments of  the  Savior.     Mark  the   kindling  glow   of  his  eye, 
aad  the  new  lines   of  thought  on  his  face,  as  he  reads:  then 
see  him,  as  he  lifts  up  his  hands  in   admiration,  turns  to  you, 
and  asks  the  book  as  a  boon,  or  inquires  of  you  its  price. — 
Try  this  experiment,  as  the  writer  has  tried  it,  and  then  say 
whether  the  power  of  moral  perception  is  not  inherent  in  uni- 
versal man;  whether  there  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  a 
right  and  a  wrong  to  be  perceived,  whether  the  candle  of  the 
Almighty  is  not  in  the  bosom  of  his  offspring,  even  in  their  ut- 
termost degradation  and  darkness.     Call  back  that  semi-bar- 
harous  Malay.     Describe  to  him  the  tenure  of  human  chat- 
dehood  as  it  exists  in  America,  describe  its  workings  and  its 
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features,  or  point  him  to  the  nearest  approximation  to  it  that 
can  be  found  in  the  European  settlements  in  India.  Ask  him 
to  admit  that  such  a  practice  can  be  just  and  merciful:  that 
those  who  practice  it  are  merciful  and  just  men,  in  harmony 
with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  with  the  golden  rule,  and 
you  shall  perceive  by  the  curl  of  his  lip  and  the  glance  of  his 
eye,  before  he  finds  words  to  utter  his  thoughts,  what  his  an- 
swer will  be.  He  demands  to  know  whether  he  is  to  regard 
you  as  a  knave,  or  whether  you  regard  him  as  a  fool!  Per- 
haps a  fair  and  candid  estimate  of  modern  abolitionists,  inclu- 
ding secedcrs  from  pro-slavery  churches,  would  not  brand  them 
as  fanatical,  ultra,  extravagant,  or  disorganizing,  for  assum- 
ing that  professors  of  Christianity  in  America,  possess  as  much 
light  on  moral  subjects  as  the  Malays  of  Sumatra  and  Java. 
And  if  they  do,  they  hav^  light  sufficient  to  reveal  to  them 
the  inherent  wickedness  of  slaveholding. 

The  degree  and  kind  of  moral  light  here  claimed  for  man 
ns  m:m,  for  barbarians  and  for  heathen,  argues  nothing  against 
the  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  entire  moral  depravity  and 
spiritual  blindness  of  all  who  are  not  born  again,  from  above. 
That  blindness  lies  in  the  heart,  rather  than  in  the  intellect— 
that  depravity  is  of  the  affections,  not  in  the  Moral  Sense.-— 
Human  depravity  is  only  another  term  for  human  selfishness 
and  sin.  There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  human  sinfulness 
or  depravity,  if  human  beings  were  destitute  of  the  moral 
perception,  the  moral  light,  here  attributed  to  them.  Were 
there  no  such  light,  there  could  be  no  law,  and  where  there 
is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression  or  condemnation.  The 
condemnation  of  mankind  is,  that  "  light  is  come  into  the 
world  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light  because  their 
deeds  are  evil."  "  If  ye  were  blind,"  said  the  Savior,  ^yc 
should  have  no  sin,  but  now  ye  say,  we  see;  therefore  your 
sin  remaineth." 

All  this  agrees  with  Paul's  account  of  the  heathen  world, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  letter  to  the  Romans.  In  connexion 
with  the  darkest  picture,  perhaps,  ever  drawn,  of  human  de- 
pravity and  of  heathen  degradation,  he  affirms  distinctly  the 
presence,  in  their  bosoms,  of  all  the  moral  light  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  insists  strongly,  not  simply  on  their  powers  of 
moral  perception,  sufficient  if  rightly  improved,  for  their 
guidance,  but  upon  the  fact  of  their  actual  perception^  not  on- 
ly of  right  and  wrong,  as  between  man  and  man,  but  of  the 
being,  perfections,  and  just  claims  of  the  invisible  God,  whom 
they  liad  not  seen,  as  they  had  seen  their  fellow  men. 
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^  For  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  Heaven  agaisnt  all 
ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men^  who  hold  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness:  Because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God 
is  manifest  in  them, ybr  God  hath  shown  it  unto  them.  For  the 
invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
dearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
evan  his  eternal  power  and  godhead,  so  that  they  are  without 
excuse;  Because  that  when  they  knew  God^  they  glorified 
him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful,  but  became  vain  in 
tbeirimaginatfons  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened." 

This  light,  the  apostle  afterwards  traces  distinctly  to  their 
^^ conscience"  and  to  the  ^'law  written  in  their  hearts."  With 
this  knowledge  of  God  and  of  their  relations  to  him,  we  can- 
not suppose  them  to  have  been  more  ignorant  of  their  fellow 
men  and  of  the  relations  they  sustained  to  them,  and  they 
were  therefore  '"  without  excuse"  for  their  violations  of  the 
obligations  growing  out  of  their  relations.  Of  course  they 
had  too  much  light  to  be  otherwise  than  *•  without  excuse" 
when  they  were  guilty  of  oppressing  and  enslaving  one  an- 
other. 

And  yet,  consider  that  all  this  light  wm  in  the  possession  of" 
heathen,  who  are  described  as  ••'  being  filled  with  all  unright- 
eousness, fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness; 
full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity;  whisperes, 
back-biters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters,  inven- 
ters  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents;  without  under- 
standing, covenant  breakers,  without  natural  affection,  impla- 
cable, unmerciful."  ^'  Burning  with  lust  one  toward  another, 
men  with  men  working  that  which  is  unseemly,  and  receiv- 
ing in  themselves  that  recompense  of  their  error  which  was 
meet" 

The  problem  before  us,  now  is,  whether  these  persons,  as 
thus  described,  were  in  possession  of  50  much  more  moral  light 
than  Christians  are  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  while  the  former  are  to  be  held 
"without  excuse,"  the  latter  are  to  be  excused,  so  far  at  least 
as  to  leave  their  Christian  characters  unimpeached,  while 
committing,  upholding,  palliating,  or  apologizing  for  the  most 
terrible  oppressions  and  abominations  ever  committed  on  the 
face  of  the  earth? 

Which  side  of  this  question  shall  we  take;  in  order  to 
escape  the  charge  of  extravagance,  ultraism,  and  abusive  vitu- 
peration towards  a  large  portion  of  the  Churches  and  minis- 
try in  this  country?  Shall  wc  say  that  they  are  not  ^without 
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excuse,"  because  thej  have  lets  moral  light  than  the  heathen 
whom  Paul  describes?  Will  those  who  now  complain  of  us, 
be  better  pleased,  if  wc  take  the  only  remaining  horn  of  the 
dilemma?  By  what  process  of  logic,  by  what  standard  of 
ethics,  by  wlyit  principles  of  theology,  by  what  theory  of 
metaphysics,  by  what  system  of  philosophy,  are  we  to  give 
credence  to  the  Christian  professions  of  such  men,  (and  on 
the  ground  of  their  lack  of  moral  light,)  without  giving  them 
a  rank,  in  point  of  intelligence  and  powers  of  moral  percept 
tion,  below  the  most  degraded,  specimens  of  heathenism?  To 
what  part  of  the  world  shall  we  look,  to  what  period  of  hu- 
man history,  to  what  portion  of  the  species,  for  a  class  of  men 
whose  consciences  do  not  reveal  lo  them  the  inherent  sinful^ 
nessof  slaveholding?  Shall  we  find  them  in  Africa  where  a 
barbarous  petty  monarch  confesses  to  the  missionary  William 
Raymond,  his  constant  dread  of  the  divine  judgments  for  the 
crime?  Shall  we  find  them  in  our  own  soul  hern  states,  where 
slave  holders  sleep  with  fire-arms  under  their  pillows;  prohib* 
it  by  statute,  the  entrance  of  the  Word  of  Life  to  their 
slaves,  and  of  anti-slavery  publications  among  themselves? 
Sball  wc  find  tbcm  among  our  own  population,  not  a  man 
of  whom  was  heard  to  question  the  wickedness  of  the 
practice,  until  it  was  imagined  that  northern  interests  were 
endangered  by  the  discussion,  and  until  theological  defences 
of  slavery  were  invented,  a  few  years  ago?  Shall  we  find 
them  among  those  theological  writers  themselves  who  having 
labored  to  prove  that  God  and  the  Bible  are  in  favor  of  slave- 
ry, resented  it,  instantly,  as  an  aspersion  upon  their  own  cha^ 
acters  when  charged  with  being  in  favor  of  slavery  themselves? 
Have  we  evidence  that  any  men's  consciences  do  not  con- 
demn slavery,  when  we  listen  to  the  loud  protestations  of  the 
niost  bitter  opposers  of  abolition,  and  of  anti-slavery  discus- 
sion, that  every  body,  at  the  north  is  opposed  to  slavery,  and 
that  the  slaveholders  intend  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  they 
can  make  it  convenient?  Have  we  evidence  that  Churches  do 
not  know  the  inherent  sinfulness  of  slavery,  and  that  they  stand 
aloof  from  the  cause  of  the  enslaved,  simply  because  they 
need  more  moral  light  on  the  subject,  when  they  resolutely 
bolt  their  church  and  pulpit  doors  against  the  exhibition  of 
that  light? 

Were  the  people  of  Egypt  in  Such  moral  darkness,  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  that  they  did  not  know  the  wickedness  of 
Pharaoh,  and  their  own  guilt  in  sustaining  him,  though  his 
oppressions  fell  short  of  chattle  slavery,  and  their  own  co- 
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operation  was  less  distinct  and  emphatic  than  that  of  the  re- 
publican ballot  box?  If  God  did  not  excuse  tbem,  heathen  at 
they  were,  on  the  score  of  their  lack  of  moval  perception  and 
moral  light,  will  he  excuse  professing  Christians  in  America, 
or  shall  we  so  excuse  them  as  to  give  credit  to  their  Christian 
professions,  on  the  ground  that  thej/  lack  moral  perception  and 
moral  light?  How  much  below  the  ancient  Egyptians,  in 
point  of  moral  discrimination  and  spiritual  discernment,  shall 
we  place  our  own  countrymen,  of  this  nineteenth  century, 
whom  we  recognize  as  Christians?  Or  how  shall  we  vindicate 
the  justice  of  God,  in  his  terrible  plagues  upon  the  Egyptians, 
and  bis  drowning  them  in  the  Red  Sea,  on  account  of  their 
tacit  support  of  Pharaoh  in  his  oppressions,  if  we  suppose 
them  to  have  been  destitute  of  the  moral  light  necessary  for 
their  guidance?  Does  the  same  God  who  destroyed  the  be- 
nighted Egyptians,  without  the  light  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation, for  their  indirect  support  of  a  milder  form  of  oppres- 
sion, receive  now  and  recognize,  as  his  own  dear  children, en- 
titled to  the  holy  communion  of  all  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus^ 
those  communities  who,  under  the  blaze  of  Gospel  light  more 
directly  and  intelligently  support  more  grievous  and  intoler»* 
ble  oppressions?  *•' Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earUi  do 
rigW?  And  while  the  modern  Egyptians,  the  disciples  of 
Mohammed,  are  beginning  to  proclaim  from  their  high  seats 
of  power,  the  inherent  right  of  man,  as  man,  to  personal  free- 
dom, and  the  wickedness  of  slave  holding  shall  it  be  count- 
ed  an  indication  of  ^  fanatical  hate"  and  ^^Christless  zeal" 
that  *^  tramples  down  the  law  of  love"  when  men  insist  that 
Churches  claiming  the  name  of  Christian,  shall  so  far  show 
their  faith  by  their  works  as  to  come  up  to  the  moral  level  of 
Mohammedans? 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  branch  of  our  argument*  We  are 
so**  disorganizing" — we  are  so  disrespectful  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  Christian  ministry  as  to  maintain  that  Christians 
are  not  inferior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  worid  in  their  intellectual 
perceptions  of  moral  truth— we  insist  that  all  true  Christians 
have  at  least,  as  much  moral  light  as  all  other  men  have,  and 
that,  consequently  thev  have  moral  light  enough  to  teach  them 
the  inherent  sinfulness  of  slaveholding;  moral  light  enough 
to  guide  them,  in  disposing  of  the  great  problem  of  slavery 
and  emancipation.  And  consequently,  we  must  refuse  to 
excuse  their  derelictions  of  duty  on  the  ground  that  they 
want  more  moral  light 
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On  a  review  of  the  argument,  we  can  conceive  of  bdt  one 
way  in  which  it  could  be  overthrown;  and  that  way  would 
be  by  disproving  4hc  reality  of  all  moral  distinctions,  the  exis- 
tence of  a  moral  Right,  and  a  moral  wrong.  The  moderD 
philosophy  of  Utility,  we  admit,  were  it  sound,  defensible, and 
trust- worthy,  might  perhaps  enable  an  opponent  of  our  views 
to  do  this.  He  could  then  deny  the  existence  of  moral  objects, 
of  the  moral  sense,  of  moral  perceptions,  of  moral  light,  in 
any  proper  meaning  of  these  terms.  Or,  (retaining  or  not  re- 
taining the  terms)  he  might  resolve  all  nrioral  Right  into  Utili- 
ty, or  rather,  displace  moral  Right  by  it:  he  might  resolve 
fundamental  morality  into  a  mere  estimate  of  consequences, 
duty  into  expediency,  godliness  into  gain,  virtue  into  advan- 
tage. It  might  not  be  difficult,  perhaps,  then,  to  make  it 
appear  that  there  might  be  religious  professors,  religious 
teachers,  and  religious  communities  who  (without  any  moral 
objects  before  them,  without  any  organs  of  moral  vision,  or 
moral  medium)  might  not  he  able  to  calculate  conseqOences, 
to  foresee  events,  to  estimate  advantages,  to  ascertain  results 
with  sufficient  accuracy  and  skill  to  know  for  a  certainty, 
whether  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation  would  be 
safe — whether  abolition,  on  the  whole,  at  the  present  tinne, 
and  under  existing  circumstances,  would  "do  more  hurt  than 
good." — It  might  thence  follow  that  there  were  Christians 
and  Christian  Churches — ^yea!  thrones  and  principalities  in 
heaven,  seraphs,  saints,  and  arch  angels,  around  the  throne 
of  God,  who  had  not  light  enough  (in  the  depths  of  such  mo^ 
al  darkness,  and  without  a  ray  of  moral  science  to  guide 
them)  to  tell  whether  imniortal  spirits  should  be  unchattelized, 
whether  christians  should  permit  christians  to  read  the  Bible, 
whether  the  purchase  of  Christ's  blood  should  be  sold  at  auction 
by  the  pound,  whether  Christians  should  vote  for  slaveholders 
to  enact  slave  laws,  or  for  just  rulers  to  abolish  them;  whether 
church  and  pulpit  doors  should  be  closed  against  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  claims  of  the  poor,  when  recognized  Christian 
brethren  and  Christian  teachers  are  desirous  of  presenting 
them.  Mere  calculations  of  consequences,  (very  suitable  in 
their  place,)  might  perhaps,  without  the  use  of  the  higher 
moral  powers  of  the  soul,  be  insufficient  to  guide  any  created 
beings  in  the  disposition  of  the  pending  slave  question;  for 
He  only  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning  and  balances 
all  causes  and  effects  with  absolute  precision,  might  be  able 
to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions,  in  this  way;  a  method 
which  the  infinite  intelligence  cannot  need,  and  in  which  no 
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faute  intelligence  can  safely  confide.  Without  floroething  be- 
yood  this,  there  could  be  no  moral  science,  no  fundamental 
priodples  of  morality,  no  moral  law.  Moral  perception,  and 
moral  lights  properly  so  called,  could  then  have  no  place,  and 
American  Christians  might  be  as  destitute  of  moral  light 
as  they  are  sometimes  represented  to  be«  But  if  all  this  were 
trae,  then  all  the  rest  of  mankind  would  be  equally  devoid  of 
moral  perceptions,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fact;  if 
Paul's  picture  of  the  heathen  is  a  correct  one. 

We  advance  another  step,  in  our  estimate  of  the  degree 
aod  kind  of  moral  Light  which  all  Christians  must,  of  neces- 
sity, possess.  Hitherto,  we  have  only  claimed  for  them  the 
light  which  they  possess  in  common  with  all  men.  We  now 
adventure  to  afiirro  (however  ^  uncharitable"  the  sentiment  may 
be  thought  to  be)  that  all  Christians,  nay,  that  professors  of 
the  Christian  faith,  in  general,  who  are  able  to  read,  and 
have  Bibles,  who  have  places  for  public  worship  and  religious 
instruction,  enjoy  more  moral  light  than  what  has  already 
been  described.  Professors  of  religion,  in  this  country,  have 
this  grand  advantage  over  the  heathen,  on  the  score  of  mor- 
al light,  that  they  understand,  to  some  extent,  the  peculiar 
revelations  of  the  Scriptures.  They  have  read  more  or  less 
of  the  Sacred  pages,  and  are  familiar  with  Divine  instruc- 
tions to  which  the  heathen  are  strangers.  And  we  hope  it 
will  not  be  thought  an  indication  of  special  hostility  and  con- 
tempt for  the  Ministry,  in  this  country,  when  we  venture,  fur- 
ther, to  allege,  that  the  moral  and  religious  instructions  they 
communicate,  however  defective  and  even  erroneous,  in  sblne 
important  particulars  they  may  be,  are  such  as  to  pla^e  the 
mass  of  religious  professors  who  listen  to  those  instructions, 
in  a  somewhat  elevated  position,  in  comparison  with  the  hea- 
then, in  respect  to  the  moral  light,  and  the  intellectual  per- 
ception of  moral  truth,  in  their  possession,  and  which  they 
might  bring  to  the  examination  of  the  slave  question,  if  they 
were  disposed  to  do  so.  On  this  point  we  shall  not  enlarge^ 
conceding,  as  candor  obliges  us  to  do,  that  this  argtHhent 
would  be  more  weighty,  if  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit,  in 
general,  were  as  well  adapted  to  exhibit,  impress,  and  apply 
the  great  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  as  they  ought 
to  be.  Thus  much  we  have  to  say  of  professors  of  religion 
in  general. 

We  now  come  to  consider  whHt  further  light  is  to  be  pred- 
icated of  all  true  Christians^  who  have  been  regenerated   by 
the  Holy  Spirit.    And  here  an  entirely  new  field  opens  b«- 
27 
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fore  «fl,  oiFor  which  we  must  pass  hastily,  as  we  proceed. 
Real  Christians,  in  this  country,  (slaves  excepted)  not  only 
have  Bibles,  but  they  siudv  them.  All  true  Christians  are 
students  of  Divine  truth.  It  is  the  truth  that  has  made  them 
free.  The  great  truths  of  morality  and  religion  constitatc 
their  spiritual  nutriment  They  are  the  food  of  their  souls, 
upon  which  they  feast,  and  grow,  and  from  which  their  spirit- 
ual strength  is  derived.  Th^re  are  no  true  Christians  who 
do  not  love  and  study  the  truth,  and  make  advances  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  They  were  convinced  of  sin,  bj 
the  power  of  Divine  truth,  unfolding  to  them  the  nature  and 
the  claims  of  the  Divine  law.  They  were  converted  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  truth,  perceived,  and  embraced.  So 
far  as  they  are  progressively  sanctified,  they  are  "  sanctified 
through  the  truth."  And  the  process  is  no  mystic,  arbitrary, 
or  passive  one.  At  every  step  Ihey  examine,  they  understand, 
they  intelligently  and  cordially  receive  the  truth  and  make  it 
the  rule  of  their  lives.  Now  these  are  the  very  sarm 
truths  that  must  guide  men,  in  the  disposition  of  the  slave 
question.  If  they  understand,  love,  and  obey  these  truths, 
they  cannot  help  arriving  at  safe  and  just  conclusions  on  this, 
as  on  all  other  questions  of  fundamental  morality  and  reli- 
gion. Perplexing  and  difficult  questions  there  may  be,  in 
regard  to  ceremonies  and  outward  forms,  where  a  critical 
knowledge  of  language  or  a  minute  acquaintance  with  local 
circumstances  and  history  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  facts.  And  there  may  he  obtruse  and  difficult 
<luestions  of  metaphysical  theology.  Not  so,  in  respect  to 
plain  questions  of  justice  and  mercy  between  man  and  man, 
and  where  the  main  facts  cannot  be  disputed  nor  misunder- 
stood. The  man  in  America  who  knows  least  of  the  facts  of 
slavery,  knows  enough  to  dread  it  in  his  own  case,  more  than 
any  other  earthly  calamity  that  can  be  described.  This  knowl- 
edge, put  by  the  side  of  the  *^  golden  rule'' — the  law  of  equal 
love  to  our  neighbor  is  sufficient  data  on  \shich  to  seiile  every 
important  question  of  duty  respecting  the  slave.  Do  as  you 
would  be  donc4>y,  and  all  difficulties  will  vanish.  The  po- 
litical question,  the  Church  question,  we  readily  settle  here. 
Imagine  yourself,  your  wife,  or  your  child,  in  slavery, 
and  the  whole  problem  is  solved.  Nothing  more  is  wan- 
ting than  this.  .It  is  too  simple  to  admit  of  hesitancy  or 
debate.  If  the  truths  of  religion  cannot  guide  men  herct 
they  can  guide  them  no  where*  The  man  who  is  not  taught 
hy  these  truths  the  inherent  sinfulness  of  slave  holding,  the 
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duty  of  immediate  und  unconditional  emancipation,  the  dutj 
of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  the  duty  of  execu- 
ting  justice  between  a  man  and  his  neighbor,  the  duty  of  de» 
livering  the  spoiled  out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,,orthe 
duty  of  choosing  just  rulers  who  will  do  this;  the  duty  of  haT- 
ing  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but 
rather  reproving  them — the  man,  I  say,  whose  knowledge  of 
divine  truth  does  not  teach   him   these  simple  lessons,  can 
have  little  benefit  from  those  truths  in  disposing  of  any  other 
subject.     We  cannot  conceive  that  these  truths  should   illu- 
mine the  consciences  and  transform  the  hearts  of  men,   with- 
out showing  them  their  duty  in  respect  to  the  slave,  especial- 
ly, when,  as  for  many  years  past,  the  subject  is  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  all  who  do  not  stop  their  ears.    The  truths  of 
religion  constitute  its  light  and.  its  power.     They  are  nothing 
distinct  from  the  principles,  the  doctrines,   the  testimonies,  the 
statutes^  the  commandments ^which  are  to  guide,govern,and  pro- 
tect christians.     But  if  they  cannot  guide  nor  guard  nor  gov- 
ern them  on  the  simplest  and  yet  the  most  important   practi- 
cal moral  questions,  what  becomes  of  their  light,  and  where 
is  their  power?  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  Burmah, 
whisper  it  not  amon^  skeptics  and  scoffers  at  home,   that  the 
great  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  cannot  guide  even 
those  who  earnestly  study  and  truly  love  them  (as  all  Chris- 
tians do)  on  great  and  yet  simple  moral  questions  which  men 
not  Christians,  all  over  the  world,  including  even  the  heathen, 
■have  been  able,  with  singular  unanimity,   to  decide — to  de- 
cide too,  in  accordance  with  truth.    [For  in  the  present  argu- 
ment we  have  to  do  with  those  who  admit,  nay,  maintain,  that 
this  universal  decision  of  the  human  conscience  against  sla- 
very, is  in  accordance  with  truth.]     What  then  are  we  to  say 
of  such  declarations  as  these — "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  per- 
fect, converting  the   soul:  the   testimonies  of  the  Lord  are 
sure,  making  wise   the  single!    The  statutes  of  the   Lord 
are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart;  the  commandment  of  the  Lord 
is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyesH    '^  Wherewith  shall  a  young 
man  cleanse  his  way?  By  taking  heed  thereto,  according   to 
thy   wordJ^^    ^'^  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  earth,   hide  not  thy 
commandments  from  me."   ^  Thy    testimonies,  also,  arc  my 
delight,  and  my  counsellors.^    **•  The  law  of  thy  nK)uth  is  bet- 
ter to  me  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver."  ^  Thotf  through 
thy  commandments,  hast  made  me  wiser  than  mine  enemies, 
for  they  are  ever  with  me;   I  have  niore  understanding  than 
my  teachers,  for  thy  testimonies  are  my  meditation;  I  under- 
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stand  more  than  the  ancients,  because  I  keep  thj  precepts.'^ 
What  mean  the»e  declarations,  if  they  do  not  mean  that  those 
who  love  and  3tady  Divine  truth  shall  be  guided  and  protect- 
ed bj  it?  Vain  boasts,  all  of  them  if  true  Christians  are  in 
moral  darkness,  on  questions  of  fundamental  morality  and 
religion — groping  their  way,  not  knowing  a  man  from  a  brute 
— ^  waiting  for  more  lighC'^ — before  they  can  decide  ques- 
tions already  mastered  by  infidels,  by  Mahometans,  by  the 
heathen ! 

Christians  are  men  of  prayer.  They  pray  constantly, 
"  Lord  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do." — And  God  promises 
to  give  them  wisdom,  liberally,  without  upbraiding — What 
shall  we  make  of  these  promises,  if  Christians  are  still  gro- 
ping in  midnight,  on  the  plainest  of  all  moral  subjects? 

Christians  hold  converse  with  God.  They  walk  with  him 
daily,  and  he  walks  and  converses  with  them.  They  enter 
into  his  sympathies  and  he  into  theirs — His  aims  become  their 
aims — his  work  is  their  work.  He  dwells  in  them,  and 
becomes  their  life  and  their  light.  Their  wills  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  his  will.  Their  God  is  the  God  of  the  op- 
pressed: the  refuge  of  the  poor  and  needy;  their  Savior 
in  time  of  trouble.  He  will  arise  and  set  them  in  safety  from 
them  that  puff  at  them.  He  knows  the  proud  afar  off.  He 
will  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor.  Can  it  be  true  then 
that  Christians  are  "in  want  of  more  light"  on  the  subject 
of  oppression,  insomuch  that  they  despise  the  oppressed,  will 
not  hear  those  who  plead  their  cause,  elbow  them  off  from 
the  walk,  cage  them  up  in  the  negro  pew,  confederate  them- 
selves with  the  proud,  and  elevate  the  oppressor  to  power? 
and  all  for  want  of  better  instruction,  and  because  ^^  they 
want  light?"  Is  it  thus  that  they  profit  by  intercourse  and 
converse  with  God?  Are  we  ready  to  dishonor  God  by  ad- 
mitting that  such  persons  walk,  and  converse,  and  sympathise 
with  him,  and  enter  into  his  aims,  and  are  nevertheless  so 
brutally  ignorant  as  all  ihis? 

Christians  are  *•'  all  taught  of  God.^^  Is  this  a  specimen  of 
his  teaching?  '*•  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  his  way."  And  is 
it  thus  that  he  guides  them? 

Christians  love  God  with  all  their  hearts,  and  their  neigh- 
bors as  themselves.  This  is  true,  not  of  a  few  who  have  made 
uqusual  attainments  in  holiness — it  is  true  of  all  Christiaus. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  general  character,  the  habitual  spirit,  of 
each  and  every  one  (m  thcai« 
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What  then,  is  the  nature  of  that  love,  what  its  effects — 
what  its  relation  to  spiritual  and  moral  light?  ^  Light  comes 
first  in  the  order  of  time,  to  waken  love."  ^^  Ligh  t  is  in  or- 
der to  love."  *••  Light  is  the  food  of  love."  '•''Making' love 
chronologically  antecedent  to  light  is  absurd  and  impossible — 
as  impossible  as  that  vision  should  precede  natural  light."  So 
says  Prof.,  Thome,  and  in  saying  it,  sufficiently  settles  the 
great  point  at   issue. 

If  there  cannot  be  Christians  without  love,  then  there  can- 
not be  Christians^  without  light.  And  all  pleas  for  professors 
of  religion,  for  Churches  and  ministers,  in  favor  of  their  be- 
ing recognized  as  true  living  Chiistians,  while  walking  in 
moral  darkness — and  on  the  excuse  that  they  only  want  more 
Hgkt^  become  self-confuting  and  futile.  He  that  wants  light, 
the  antecedent  and  the  indispensible  condition  of  love,  must, 
of  necessity,  want  love  itself,  and  consequently  cannot  be  a 
trae  Christian.  This  conclusion  we  fairly  reach,  without  going 
beyond  our  first  definition  of  light,  namely,  the  medium,  con- 
sisting of  fundamental  moral  and  religious  truth,  through 
which  moral  objects  are  to  be  perceived.  A  person  wanting 
in  that  light,  is  not  yet  in  a  position  even  to  become  a.  Christian: 
he  cannot  possess  Love ! 

But  Love  (and  this  was  our  second  definition)  is,  of  itself, 
and  in  the  highest  spiritual  sense,  moral  light:  insomuch  that 
he  who  hag  this,  in  addition  to  intellectual  perceptions  of  Di- 
vine truth,  has  in  kind  all  the  light  there  is,  in  the  moral  uni- 
verse; all  that  the  soul  of  man  can  receive;  all  that  God  can 
bestow.  Let  us  see  what  the  beloved  disciple  says,  on  this 
subject. 

"  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in 
darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth."  1  John  1:6.  "  He 
that  saith  he  is  in  the  light,  and  hateth  his  brother,  is  in  dark- 
ness even  until  now.  He  that  LOVETH  his  brother,  abi- 
deth  in  the  LIGHT,  and  there  is  none  occasion  for  stumblings 
in  him;  but  he  that  Ao/6/A  his  brother  is  in  darkness^  and 
kuiweth  not  whither  he  goeth,  because  that  darkness  hath 
blinded  his  eyes."  lb.,  2:  9— 11.  *^  Little  children,  let  no 
man  deceive  you,  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous." 
lb.,  3:  7.  "  Whosoever  doeth  not  righteousnesss  is  not  of 
God."  lb.  --^16.  • 

According  to  these  plain  declarations,   no   man   can  have 

fellowship  with  God,  and  walk  in  moral  darkness.     No  man 

can  have  spiritual  light,  while  he  is  selfish — at   enmity   with 

bis  brother.    Love  secures  moral  light     And   finally,  as  a 

37* 
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consequence  of  all  this,  no  maa  is  more  riehteous  than  bis 
•ctioBs  are.  He  is  not  to  be  credited  with  haying  any  more 
Jove  than  he  has  light  Let  us  look  at  these  propositions,  in 
their  order. 

1.  No  man  in  fellowship  with  God  remains  in  moral  dark- 
ness, becaasc,  as  John  adds — ^^  God  b  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
darkness  at  all."  And — ^  If  we  w^lk  in  the  light,  as  Ae  is  in 
the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another."  Of  course, 
we  shall  understand  our  relations  to  God,  and  to  one  another, 
with  the  duties  growing  out  of  our  relations.  What  further 
'^  light"  on  moral  subjects  can  we  need,  conceive  of,  or  desire? 
HeiKe,  it  is  impossible,  as  John  affirms,  to  have  fellowship 
with  God,  without  truly  acquiring  spiritual  and  moral  light 
To  profess  that  we  walk  with  God^  while  wc  walk  in  moral 
darkness^  is  to  utter  a  mischievous  and  hateful  falsehood;  a  lie. 
To  lack  spiritual  light  is  the  same  thing  as  to  lack  fellowslnp 
with  Gkx),  to  lack  holy  love!  The  excuse  set  up  for  professors 
of  religion,  for  churches,  for  ministers,  who,  on  vital  and  fun- 
damental questions  of  morality  and  religion,  are  guilty  of  pal- 
pable, habitual  and  gross  departures  from  the  plain  path  of 
duty,  as  revealed  in  the  relations  man  sustains  to  his  fellow 
man — and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  repeated  and  long  continu- 
ed entreaty  and  rempnstrance,  as  repeatedly  and  as  continu- 
ously spurned — the  excuse,  we  say  in  such  cases,  that  they 
^want  ligkf  when  rightly  interpreted  and  understood, 
amounts  only  to  this,  that  they  want  fellowship  with  God — 
they  want  holy  love!  This  is  tlieir  condemnation,  and  cannot 
suffice  for  their  excuse. 

They  must  be  recognized  as  Christians,  it  is  said:  '^they 
only  want  Light!"  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  nature 
of  that  light  which  they  want,  being  Christians?  Do  they 
want  the  light  of  moral  principle?  the  light  of  divine  truth? 
.the  light  of  Christian  doctrine?  the  light  that  "comes  first, 
in  the  order  of  time,  to  waken  love" — the  light  that  is  in  or- 
der to  love" — that  is,  '•'•  the  food  of  love"  that  is,  *^  chrono- 
logically antecedent"  to  have  the  sine  qua  non,  the  previous 
and  essential  condition  of  its  existence?  If  they  want  thi$ 
light,  then  they  want  that  which  is  necessary  to  make  theni 
capable  of  becoming  Christians,  and  it  is  quite  too  early  to 
speak  of  them  as  being  Christians  already.  The  thing  is  "as 
.impossible  as  that  vision  should  precede  natural  light!" 

Do  they  want,  then,  the  light  that  consists  in  holy  lovet 
If  you  persist  in  calling  them  Christians,  you  claim  for  them 
that  they  have  already  this  light !    Yea,  moreover,  you  claiiD 
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lor  them  mU  that  precioin  lights  or  intellectual  pcrceptMMi  of 
trath,  which  was  essential  to  their  becoming  Christians! 
You  say  thejr  have  both  these  kinds  of  lights  and  yet,  you 
plead  in  excuse  for  their  derelictions  that  they  ^^  want  light!^ 
What  light  is  it,  that  they  still  want!  In  what  language  shall 
it  be  described?  From  what  quarter  o(  the  universe  is  it  to 
come?  What  further  light  has  the  Father  of  Lights  himself 
to  bestow?  He  has  given  them  the  light  of  divine  truth,  re- 
vealed in  their  own  consciences,  in  his  works,  and  in  his  word. 
He  has  also  given  them  (for  so  runs  the  supposition)  the  light 
of  holy  love!  The  love  of  God  has  been  bhed  abroad  in 
their  hearts,  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They 
have  been  brought  out  of  nature's  darkness  into  God's  mar* 
Tilous  light."  God^  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness  hath  shined  in  their  hearts,  to  give  them  the  light  of 
the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ!"  And  yet, 
hear  it,  ye  heavens,  and  be  astonished,  all  ye  angels  that  ex* 
eel  in  wisdom — they  nevertheless  ^^want  light P^  Alas!  for 
them!  What  shall  be  done,  in  their  case?  Who  shall  as- 
cend into  heaven,  to  bring  down  light  to  them  from  above? 
Or  who  shall  descend  into  the  abyss  to  bring  up  light  to  them 
from  beneath?  An4  of  what  quality  and  nature  shall  this 
light  be,  that  must  come  in  addition  to,  and  in  distinction 
from,  Divine  Truth  and  Holy  Love?  A  light  that  shall  re- 
veal to  them  what  Divine  Lo5^e  and  Holy  Truth  are  unitedly 
insufficient  to  reveal  to  them,  the  relations  they  sustain  to 
their  crushed  brethren  in  bonds,  with  the  duties  those  rela- 
tions impose!  A  light  that  shall  tell  them,  as  Truth  and  Love 
cannot  tell  them,  whether  it  is  best,  on  the  whole,  to  lift  their 
heels  from  off  their  brother's  neck,  or  to  continue  treading  him 
mto  the  dust!  ^They  want  more  light!"  Say,  where  this 
side  the  lightnings  of  the  last  judgment,  can  it  be  found? 

If  by  "  want  of  light"  be  meant  ignorance  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  let  us  be  told  why  the  knowledge  of  those  facts  is 
contemptuously  spurned  aside?  The  facts  are  within  their 
reach:  nay,  they  arc  already  known.  Were  it  otherwise,  'Hhe 
cause  he  knows  not,"  the  good  man  **  searches  out."  The 
most  ignorant,  we  repeat  it,  know  enough  of  the  facts  to  know 
what  they  would  desire,  were  it  their  own  case. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  degrees  of  light,  and  that  all 
Christians  are  not  gifted  with  it  in  equal  measures.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  capacities  of  men  differ,  and  that  Christians 
have  different  degrees  of  that  light  which  consists  in  love. 
8iit  the  weakest  Christian,  the  veriest  babe  in  Christ,  has 
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moral  light  enough  to  perceive  moral  distinctions  and  under 
stand  essential  human  relations  and  duties.  And  the  most 
imperfect  Christian  has  that  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.  We  speak  not  of  idiots  or  of  insane  persons*  We 
speak  of  accountable  moral  agents^  and  it  is  known  that  tjie 
wcakeiit  of  these  have  been  found  capable  of  understanding 
and  obeying  the  truth  on  such  plain  moral  subjects.  Superior 
wisdom  is  the  common  boast  of  those  on  whose  behalf  we 
hear  the  plea  that  ''*  they  want  more  light!"  They  know  too 
much  to  be  instructed  by  fanatics  and  madmen^  like  Hopkins, 
and  Wesley,  and  Edwards.  It  needs  not  gigantic  intellects 
to  arrive  at  just  mora/ conclurions  on  plain  moral  subjects 
which  are  reached,  not  by  calculations  of  consequences  and 
estimates  of  advantage,  but  by  the  responsci  of  a  loving  heart 
to  selfevident  truths. 

2.  No  man  can  have  moral  light,  or  spiritual  illumination, 
in  its  highest  sense,  while  at  enmity  with  his  brother.  Par- 
tiality and  prejudice,  which  are  forms  of  selfishness,  exclude 
spiritual  light.  As  love  is  only  another  name  for  light,  so 
selfishness  is  synonymous  with  darkness.  This  is  that  black- 
ness of  darkness  forever,  reserved  for  the  selfish   and  sinful. 

■  And  this  is  all  the  darkness  that  prevents  men  from  perceiv- 
ing and  understanding  plain  moral  truths.  The  most  learn- 
ed and  accomplished  scholars  of  our  times,  men  of  the  »o<t 
gigantic  and  comprehensive  intellects,  stumble  and  fall  on 
the  simplest  of  all  moral  questions  because  the  spiritual  dark- 
ness of  selfishness  has  blinded  their  eyes.  Nothing  eke  can 
account  for  their  blindness. 

3.  Love,  on  the  other  hand,  always  secures  light.  It  im- 
plies the  light  of  Divine  truth.  It  is  identical  with  the  high- 
est spiritual  life  and  light  of  the  soul.  Hence,  Paul  says  to 
the  Ephesians — '•'Ye,  who  were  sometimes  darkness,  arenow^ 
light  in  the  Lord."  And  John  says  to  all  Christians — ^"  Ye 
have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things." 
This  is  that  spiritual  illumination  of  which  the  Scriptures^ 
treat  so  copiously,  and  which  they,  every  where,  identify 
with  spirituality  itself,  and  with  spiritual  attainment,  always 
representing  the  light  of  the  soul  to  be  commensurate  with 
its  love*  Christians  are  every  where  described  as  those  who 
actually,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  walk  in  the  way  of  right- 
eousness; not  as  those  who  zdou/c{  walk  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness z/ they  only  had  light!  "  But  the  wicked"  are  those 
who  ^*  walk  on  in  darkness."  If  love  be  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,  it  must,  of  necessity  imply,  carry  along  with  it  or  gene* 
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mte  or  secure  all  the  light  that  is  necessary  to  a  dear  revela- 
tion of  what  the  Divine  law  requires. — ^'•If  the  light  that  is  in 
thee,  be  darkness,"  (if  the  possession  of  it  leaves  thee  still  in 
moral  darkness)  ^  how  great  is  that  darkness,"  and  how 
strongly  does  it  contrast  with  the  light  that  guides  the  true 
Christian !  Progression  in  holiness  is  progression  in  light,  as 
the  absence  of  holiness  is  the  absence  of  light,  and  hence 
^  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light,  shining  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day."  And  so  the  prevalence  of 
holiness  in  the  millennium  is  represented  as  the  prevalence  of 
Kght  "  The  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  sun,  and  the 
light  of  the  sun  shall  be  sevenfold,  even  the  light  of  seven 
days,"  so  that  **the  watchmen  shall  see  eye  to  eye  and  lift 
up  the  voice  together."  Christians  will  have  light  enough  to 
agree  in  all  that  any  of  them  will  consider  essential,  when 
they  are  all  made  perfect  iu  love.  The  apostles  contended 
with  each  other,  and  Paul  had  to  reprove  Peter,  because 
there  was  a  defect  in  Christian  ^'  simplicity,"  in  holy  love. 
Men's  spiritual  attainments  never  exceed  their  spiritual 
light.  It  is  only  because  men  are  but  imperfectly  in  fellow- 
ship with  God,  that  they  are  but  partly  illuminated,  (according 
to  the  measure  of  their  capacities)  with  the  Divine  light,  and 
are  beclouded  by  remaining  in  moral  darkness.  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  men  are  selfish  and  hard-hearted,  just  n  that  de- 
gree, and  no  farther,  are  they,  or  can  they  be,  in  moral  dark- 
ness, in  respect  to  any  plain  question  touching  their  relations 
and  duties  to  their  fellow  men. 

On  no  other'principle  could  Christians  be  called  ^'  the  light 
of  the  world"  or  could  the  propagation  of  Christ's  religion 
be  the  diffusion  of  light.     Such  is  the  doctrine  of  John. 

4.  And  finally,  as  a  deduction  from  all  this,  John  teaches  us 
that  no  man  is  more  righteous  than  his  actions  are — that  men's 
hearts  are  never  illuminated  with  holy  love,  while  they  con- 
tinue to  want  moral  light!  '•'•  Little  children  let  no  man  deceive 
you"  with  a  philosophy  that  thus  separates  Light  from  Love! 
exclaims  the  loving  and  sharp-sighted  disciple!  "He  that 
^A  Righteousness  is  righteous!"  Not  he  of  whom  it  may  be 
pleaded  that  he  has  Love,  but  wants  Light,  and  that  he  would 
do  Righteousness,  if  he  only  had  light  to  guide  him!  '•^If  we 
say  we  have  fellowship  with  HM^  (that  we  have  love  to  God 
and  mankind)  ^'  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the 
truth."  "Either  make  the  tree  good  and  his  fruit  good,  or 
ilie  make  the  tree  corrupt  and  his  fruit  corrupt."  Either 
say  of  the  man  who  persists  in  keeping  his  heel  on  the  neck 
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of  his  brother,  that  he  is  a  good  man  and  doing  a  good  work,or 
else  taj  that  he  is  a  wicked  man,  and  is  working  wicked- 
ness! 

We  have  now  shown,  as  proposed,  what  that  light  is, 
which  every  Christian  must  have,  in  order  to  be  a  Christian. 
Whether  any  peculiarities  in  the  case  of  American  Chris- 
tians or  professors  of  religion,  should  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  Ught  in  their  possession, 
is  a  question  at  whichVe  have  glanced  only  incidentally,  and 
it  may  come  under  review,  in  some  form,  when  we  come  to 
speak,  in  a  future  number,  of  ^^Come-outism  and  Conae- 
outers." 

NOTE  BY  PREST.  MAHAN. 

We  welcome  to  pur  columns  such  articles  as  the  above. 
Our  publication  is  a  place  in  which  thinkers  arc  invited  toex- 
press  their  thoughts  on  subjects  that  need  to  be  discussed,  and 
this  whether  in  all  respects  they  agree  or  disagree  with  us. 
We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  truth  of  all 
that  appears  in  our  columns.  We  suppose  our  readers  capa- 
ble of  trying  thoughts  as  well  as  we.  We  ask  them  to  read 
carefully  what  appears,  and  then  having  '-proved  all  things, 
to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  We  make  not  these  re- 
n:arks  because  we  dissent  from  what  appears  in  the  above 
article,  but  to  let  our  readers  fully  understand  the  principles 
on  which  our  Quarterly  is  conducted.  The  wiiter  of  this 
notice  is  alone  responsible  for  what  appears  in  the  last  and 
present  number,  on  account  of  the  health  of  Prof.  Finney. 


ARTICLE  LXIV. 

Solomon's  Song. 

BT  PRBflT.    ASA  MAHAV. 

'^  There  is  perhaps  no  book  in  the  whole  Bible,''  says 
Prof*  Robinson,  ^  which  has  given  rise  to  such  a  variety  of  in- 
terpretations, as  the  Canticles."  Of  thesa  different  modes,  how- 
ever, there  are  but  two  that  have  any  extensive  currency  in 
the  church  at  the  present  time.  The  first  is  that  which  has 
long  been  current  in  the  christian  church*  According  to  this 
mode  of  interpretation,  the  Book  is  altogether  an  allegory,  the 
design  of  which  is  to  illustrate,  under  the  figure  of  a  mar- 
riage union,  the  relations  of  Christ  or  Jehovah,  to  the  church, 
or  to  each  particular  member  of  the  same,  together  with  a 
revelation  of  the  mutual  love  which  connects  their  hearts  to- 
gether. According  to  the  second  mode  of  interpretation,  the 
Book  throughout  contains  nothing  but  an  inspired  description 
of  conjugal  earthly  love.  From  both  these  views  we  feel 
constrained,  after  careful  reflection,  to  dissent.  In  our  review 
of  the  book,  we  shall  proceed  first  to  present  the  grounds  of 
this  dissent*  We  will  then  state  what,  as  we  suppose,  its  real 
design,  as  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon,  is* 

As  preliminary  to  the  attainment  of  our  object,  we  will  no- 
tice, in  this  place,  the  enquiry  pertaining  to  the  authorship  of 
the  poem,  and  the  two  principal  characters  presented  therein. 
Of  its  authorship,  there  can  be  but  little  rational  doubt. — 
Solomon  stands  at  the  head  of  it  as  its  author,  and  without 
the  highest  reasons  to  the  contrary,  its  authorship  should  not 
be  referred  to  any  other  individual;  nor  have  any  such  rea- 
sons ever  been  presented.  The  united  testimony  of  anti- 
quity, Jewish  and  Christian  also,  is  in  favor  of  the  suppo- 
sition that  Solomon  is  the  author  of  the  Book.  On  this  point 
therefore,  we  forbear  any  further  remarks. 

Equally  manifest  is  the  fact,  that  the  principal  characters 
presented  in  the  work,  are  Solomon  himself,  as  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  as  the  bride.  On  this 
point  also,  there  is  an  almost  universal  agreement  among 
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commentators  of  note.  That  the  bride  is  the  daaghter  of 
Pharaoh,  (the  fact  that  Solomon  is  the  bride^room^  beiog  al- 
most if  not  quite  universally  admitted^  is  quite  evident  from 
many  circumstances  and  allusions  which  we  meet  with  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  work  itself.  For  example,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  poem,  the  bride  speaks  to  the  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  language  such,  as  an  Egyptian  princess,  and  she,  on- 
ly among  the  wives  of  Solomon^  would  be  likely  to  utter  in 
respect  to  herself. 

*<  Vm  bitck  bit  eomely, 

O  ye  daughtera  of  Jerusalem, 

As  the  tents  of  Kedar, 

As  the  curtains  of  Solomon. 

Look  not  upon  me  because  I  am  black, 

Because  the  sun  hath  looked  upon  me.'' 

There  are  allusions  too  in  the  conversation  of  the  bride, 
wholly  Egyptian.  In  Chap.  6: 12,  we  have  an  example  of  this 
character.  We  give  the  translation  of  the  stanza,  from  Prof 
Stowe  in  the  April  number  of  the  Biblical  Repository,  a 
translation  which  any  one  who  will  consult  the  original  will 
perceive  to  be  the  only  correct  one. 

•*  Ere  I  was  aware 

My  soul  was  as  the  war  chariot 

Of  my  noble  people." 

The  two  words  rendered  in  our  translation,  ^'  Aminidab,'* 
literally  mean  "  my  noble  people,"  and  cannot  propeHy  be 
made  to  mean  any  thing  else.  Such  an  allusion  clearly 
marks  out  the  bride,  as  a  princess  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  no 
less  distinctly,  as  of  Egyptian  origin. 

The  bridegroom  also,  Chap.  1 :  9,  compares  the  bride  to 
the  horses  of  Pharaoh's  chariots. 

**  I  have  compared  thee,  O  my  love, 

To  a  company  of  horses  in  Pharaoh's  chariots.*' 

Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  and  appropriate,  than 
such  an  allusion,  in  the  estimation  of  the  bride,  were  she  an 
Egyptian  princess,  and  nothing  more  out  of  place,  did  she 
belong  to  another  nation.  These  citations  are  abundantly 
sufficient  to  settle  the  question,  who  the  bride  is.  The  two 
principal  characters  who  appear  in  the  poem,  then,  are  Solo- 
mon and  his  Egyptian  bride,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  If 
then  tl|e  poem  is,  as  it  is  now  commonly  supposed  to  be,  an 
allegory,  designed  to  elucidate  the  mutual  love  of  Christ  and 
his  church,  the  nuptials  between  a  Jewish  king  and  a  heathen 
.   princess,  have  been  selected  for  the  elucidation  of  this  great 
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troth,  the  most  important  and  precioas  truth  revealed  in  the 
scriptures.  Now  against  such  a  construction  we  urge  tb« 
following,  to  us,  insuperable  objections. 

1.  This  is  a  perfectly  arbitrary  construction,  wholly  nnau* 
tborized  by  any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  production  itself, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bible  in  respect  to  it.  If  this  is  its 
design,  why  have  we  not  somewhere  in  the  poem  itself,  or  in 
some  other  parf  of  the  sacred  volume,  some  intimation  of  the 
fact?  This  construction  has  no  other  basis  whatever,  than  the 
mere  unauthorized  assunvptions  of  commentators.  That  it  was 
not  inserted  in  the  sacred  canon  without  some  design,  they 
very  properly  assume;  and  as  they  could  conceive  of  none  oth- 
er but  that  under  consideration,  which  appeared  worthy  of  in- 
spiration, they  have  assumed  for  no  other  reason,  that  this 
iras  and  shall  be  Its  meaning.  Now  against  any  such  n[K)de 
of  interpreting  the  sacred  oracles  we  enter  our  solemn  pro- 
test. If  such  a  principle  be  admitted  as  valid  in  this  in- 
stance, we  see  not  what  valid  objections  can  be  brought  a- 
gainst  the  principles  of  Swedenborg,  by  which  a  literal,  spii^ 
itual,  and  celestial  meaning  is  made  to  attach  to  each  passage 
bf  Holy  Writ,  Inspiration  needs  no  such  expedient  as  that 
to  vindicate  its  character  before  the  world. 

2.  A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  our  readers,  that  it 
is  absolutely  incredible,  that  such  nuptials  as  those  under 
consideration  should  be  fixed  upon  by  Inspiration  for  such  a 
purpose,  as  is  here  supposed.  We  put  the  question  to  our 
readers:  Is  it  credible,  that  Inspiration  would  fix  upon  a 
marriage  union  between  a  worshiper  of  the  only  living  and 
true  God,  and  a  heathen  womnn,  a  devotee  to  one  of  the 
worst  and  most  degrading  forms  of  heathenism  that  ever  dis- 
graced humanity,  as  a  proper  medium  through  which  to  illus- 
trate the  most  precious  truth  ever  revealed  to  man,  to  wit, 
the  union  between  Christ,  or  Jehovah  and  his  church?  Noth- 
ing is  more  severely  condemned  and  reprobated  in  the  Old 
Testament  than  such  marriages.  Above  all  others,  therefore, 
would  the  spirit  of  inspiration  condemn  such  an  act  in  Solo- 
mon, the  sovereign  of  the  nation,  on  account  of  the  resistless 
influence  which  his  example  would  exert  over  the  m?is3of  the 
people.  Besides,  the  union  of  Solomon  with  foreign  wives 
is  most  conspicuously  held  up,  not  only  as  a  din  in  itself,  but 
as  the  sole  cause  of  his  flagrant  apostacy  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign.  Neh.  13:  26,  *^Did  not  Solomon,  king  of  Isra* 
el  sin  by  these  things?  yet  among  many  nations  was  there 
BO  king  like  him,  who  was  beloved  of  bis  God.  and  God  made 
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him  kiog  overall  Israel:  nevertheless  even  him  did  outlao^ 
ish  women  [foceign  wives]  cause  to  sinj'  His  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Pharfioh  was  the  first  of  the  series  ofsias  rer 
ferred  to,  and  the  prominent  one  which  led  to  all  the  others, 
and  finally  landed  him  in  gross  idolatry  and  open  apostacjr 
from  the  worship  of  the  living  God.  Can  we  suppose  that 
Inspiration  has  nxed  upon  this  first  act  in  the  fearful  drama 
that  followed — an  act  on  account  of  its  relations  to  the  rest, 
more  to  be  reprobated  than  any  of  the  others — as  a  theme  at 
all  fitting  to  illustrate  a  union  so  hallowed,  so  pure,  and  sa^ 
cred  as  that  existing  between  Christ  and  his  church!  Humao 
depravity  even,  never  put  things  more  incongruous  together. 
The  spirit  of  inspiration,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  has  never 
done  any  such  thing* 

3.  The  manifest  relations  existing  between  the  bridegroom 
and  the  bride  in  this  poem,  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  is 
also  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  construction  under  coosid- 
eration*  Nuptials  which  would  at  all  represent  the  union  be- 
tween Christ  and  his  Church,  must  have  their  basis  in  reli- 
gion, and  be  hallowed  with  religious  sentiments.  Nothing 
conceivable  can  be  more  unlike  such  a  union,  than  nuptial^ 
from  which  all  religious  sentiments  and  allusions  shall  Ix; 
wholly  excluded.  This  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  poem 
before  us.  The  name  of  God  even  in  any  form,  or  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  any  religious  sentiment  of  any  kind,  can- 
not be  found  in  it.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than,  that  in  the 
marriage  between  Solomon  and  the  daughter  of  Pharaob^ 
there  was  a  perfect  compromise,  as  far  as  the  parties  wete 
concerned,  between  true  religion  and  heathenism.  Each  was 
4k>  enjoy  his  or  her  own  religion  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
the  other,  while  in  all  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  rcli- 
gicfi  in  any  form  was  to  have  no  place.  Has  the  spirit  of  in- 
spiration fixed  upon  such  a  connexion  as  that,  as  a  fit  em- 
blem of  the  union  existing  between  Christ  and  his  Church! 
God  forbid,  that  such  an  idea  should  be  entertained  by  those 
who  regard  the  scriptures  as  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 

4.  The  sentiments  existing  between  the  parties,  relatively 
to  each  other,  in  this  poem,  are  fundamentally  unlike  those  ex- 
isting between  Christ  and  his  Church.  In  the  scriptures, 
Christ  appears,  to  be  sure,  as  the  husband,  but  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  infinite  benefactor,  lord,  and  protector  of  the 
church.  The  church,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  herself  to^ 
adores  and  loves  tum,  as  her  benefactor,  lord  and  protector. 
In  this  poem  the  bridi^groom  as  well  as,  and  not  less  than  1^ 
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bride,  appears  as  a  mere  adorer,  overcome  by  the  charms  of 
tbe  other.  The  union  between  Christ  and  the  Church  is  a  ra- 
tional principle,  to  which  impuUe  of  every  kind  is  held  in  strict 
wboniination*  In  the  production  before  us,  the  parties  ap- 
pear as  wholly  subjected  to  the  principle  of  earthly  love,  the 
creatures  of  impulse,  in  whose  conduct  the  rational  principle 
has  no  place  whatever.  The  union  between  Christ  and  the. 
church,  has  its  basis  in  benevolence  and  is  consummated  ex- 
clusively for  rational,  benevolent  ends.  The  union  here  pre* 
seated  has  its  basis  in  mere  personal  attachment,  and  is  con- 
sammated  for  mere  personal  gratification.  Internal  purity,  and 
moral  perfection,  mutually  perceived,  is  the  bond  of  union  be- 
tfreen  Christ  and  the  church.  External  charms  arc  the  almost 
if  not  quite  exclusive  bond  between  the  parties  in  this  poem* 
lo  all  its  fundamental  features,  it  is  a  union  wholly  unadap- 
ted  to  represent  that  consummated  between  Christ  and  the 
church. 

la  our  general  strictures,  we  have  said  nothing  of  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  production  which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
grossly  indelicate.  Many,  and  perhaps  all,  deeply  spiritual 
minds  have  found  much  of  the  language  here  presented  of  the 
bride  towards  the  bridegroom  adapted  to  express  their  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  towards  Christ.  But  who  would  not  be 
more  than  shocked  at  the  conception  of  Christ  using  such 
language  towards  the  church,  as  the  bridegroom  is  often  in 
this  production  represented  as  using  towards  the  bride? — 
Whether  we  contemplate  the  work  in  reference  to  its  gene- 
ral features,  or  descend  to  its  particular  parts,  we  find  il 
wholly  unadapted  to  represent  the  relations  of  Christ  to  his 
church. 

5.  We  now  come  to  our  last  and  most  conclusive  argument. 
If  the  construction  we  are  combatting  is  the  true  one,  the 
Canticles  occupy  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon  altogether  pe- 
culiar, a  place  however  no  less  important  than  that  assigned 
to  any  other  book  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  Of  its 
design,  all  the  prophets,  and  especially  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles must  have  been  fully  aware,  and  to  that  high  purpose 
they  must  have  been  all  alive.  Now  on  the  supposition  that 
the  design  of  the  production  was  to  illustrate  the  union  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  church,  how  can  we  account  for  the 
fact  that  no  prophet,  (all  of  whom  wrote  subsequently  to  the 
writing  of  this  book)  nor  Christ  himself,  nor  any  of  the  wri- 
ters of  the  New  Testament  ever  make  any  citations  from 
the  book,  nor  any  allusions  to  it,  in  any  form  whatever,  either 


darect  or  indirect?  In  oar  judgBnent  auch  facts  can  never  be 
reconciled  with  the  construction  under  consideration.  A  moie 
unautborized  construction,  one  more  manifestlj  contrarj  to 
reason  and  palpable  iact»,  we  venture  to  affirn^  was  never 
given  to  any  production,  inspired  or  uninspired. 

The  objections  adduced  against  the  allegorical  constroction 
6f  this  poem,  lie  in  general,  with  all  their  weight,  against  the 
supposition  that  it  is  an  inspired  elucidation  of  eonjttgal  Icroe, 
We  freely  admit,  that  this  is  a  theme  in  itself  bj  no  means 
onworthy  of  the  pen  of  inspiration.  If  inspiration,  howev- 
er were  devoted  to  such  a  theme,  it  would  elucidate  it  in  a 
form  in  which  it  ought  to  exist,  if  it  exist  at  all,  a  union  ce- 
mented by  piety  and  consummated  for  a  holy  and  benevo- 
lent end.  This  is,  in  all  respects,  the  reverse  of  the  form  of 
the  principle  presented  in  this  book.  It  is  a  form  of  union 
which  inspiration  most  strongly  condemns  and  reprobates,  a 
union  in  which  piety  and  benevolence  have  no  place,  and  Ae 
exclusive  all-controlling  principle  of  which  is,  mere  worldly 
impulse.  Inspiration  surely  has  never  fixed  upon  such  a  union, 
as  a  proper  medium  through  which  to  elucidate  conjugal  love. 
Nothing  more,  therefore,  needs  to  be  added  on  this  part  of  oar 
subject. 

Wc  have  now  stated  our  main  objections  to  the  two  dis- 
tinct and  opposite  expositions  given  by  different  classes  of 
commentators,  of  the  poem  before  us.  These  expositions 
have  been  adopted,  because  Biblical  critics  have  rightly  as- 
sumed, that  it  was  not  inserted  in  the  sacred  canon  without  a 
reason,  and  as  they  were  unable  to  discover  any  other  than 
one  of  those  above  specified,  they  have,  each  class,  for  itself, 
adopted  one  or  the  other  as  the  only  true  exposition.  As  we 
dissent,  and  as  we  judge  for  reasons  abundantly  suflicient,  from 
each  of  these  modes,  our  readers  may  very  properly  require 
us  to  present  some  other  and  more  satisfactory  exposition. 
This  we  will  now  attempt  to  accomplish.  If  we  should  fail, 
however,  the  objections  above  adduced  to  the  common  expo- 
sitions will  remain,  in  all  iheir  force,  and  we  should  simply  be 
left  in  a  state  of  ignorance  of  the  design  of  the  insertion  of 
the  production  in  the  canon  of  inspired  writings.  We  hope 
that  our  readers  will  not  be  left  in  this  painful  condition,  but 
that  a  satisfactory  explanation  will  be  given  of  the  design  of 
the  book,  an  explanation  which  will  reveal  a  design  altogeth- 
er worthy  of  the  high  purposes  of  Inspiration.  In  accom- 
plishing this  object,  we  remark, 
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1.  That  the  poem  contains  a  real  revelation  of  the  attitude 
of  Soioraou's  raind,  and  that  of  his  royal  bride  in  relation  to 
each  other.  In  their  early  union  at  least,  they  loved  each 
other  to  absolute  idolatry,  and  this  production  reveals  the  fact 
in  all  its  naked  deformity,  just  as  it  is.  As  such  a  revelation, 
it  answers  the  purpose  of  any  other  veritable  record  of  an 
important  historical  fact. 

2.  The  state  of  mind  here  revealed,  constituted  the  first 
great  sin  of  Solomon's  recorded  life,  and  that  which  led  to  all 
the  other  melancholy  and  gross  abominations  which  charac- 
terized his  old  age.  He  sinned,  first,  in  the  selection,  contra- 
ry to  the  express  teachings  of  inspiration,  of  a  heathen  wife, 
and  then  in  surrendering  himself  to  an  idolatrous  worship  of 
the  woman  he  had  thus  unlawfully  taken  to  his  bosom.  Here 
also  was  the  ^^  breaking  forth  of  waters"  which  desolated  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign.     Hence  we  remark, 

3.  That  the  manifest  design  of  Inspiration,  in  the  insertion 
of  the  poem  into  the  sacred  canon,  was  to  give  to  the  world 
a  revelation  of  this  state  of  mind,  constituting  as  it  did  the 
first  great  sin  of  Solomon's  reign,  the  sin  which  was  the  ba- 
sis and  cause  of  his  subsequent  apostacy  into  the  grossest 
abominations  of  heathenism.  Solomon  had  written  a  poem 
in  which  he  had  himself  given  a  full  and  glowing  representa- 
tion of  this  state  of  mind  just  as  it  w^s.  Inspiration  direct- 
ed its  insertion  in  the  sacred  canon,  as  a  revelation  of  that 
state.  There  are  three  great  eras  in  the  recorded  life  of  this 
individual — the  period  of  his  wisdom  ani  piety — the  period 
in  which  he  lost  his  wisdom  and  piety  both,  in  his  love  and  ad- 
oration of  ^  outlandish  women" — and  that  of  his  open  apos- 
tacy consequent  on  those  sinful  alliances.  Proverbs  repre- 
sent the  operations  of  his  mind  in  the  first  era:  Canticles 
those  in  the  second,  and  Ecclesiastes  those  in  the  last. — 
Such,  as  we  suppose,  is  the  true  exposition  of  the  spirit  and 
design  of  Solomon's  Song,  the  true  exposition  of  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  so  much  embarrassment.  We  have  been 
led  to  the  adoption  of  this  construction  for  the  following  rea- 
sons, among  others. 

1.  Objections  absolutely  insuperable  lie  against  all  other 
principles  of  exposition  hitherto  proposed.  This  has  been 
abundantly  shown  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article. 

2.  This  exposition  is  perfectly  obvious  and  natural.  The 
bodk  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  contain  a  revelation  of  Solo- 
mon's idolatrous  love  of  ^^  outlandish  women."  This  expo- 
sition makes  the  work  a  revelation  of  that  melancholy  fact 
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In  other  words,  it  explains  the  production  just  as  it  is,  what 
all  other  and  different  principles  of  exposition  have  totally 
failed  to  do. 

3.  In  this  exposition  we  hgve  a  reason  worthy  of  inspira- 
tion for  the  insertion  of  the  production  in  the  Sacred  canon. 
The  sin  of  Solomon,  in  thus  yielding  to  such  unhallowed  in- 
dulgences, was  a  crime  in  itself  of  infinite  aggravation.  Its. 
influence,  as  developed  in  his  own,  and  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  nation  over  which  he  was  appointed   of  God  to  rule, 

'  was  no  less  fearful.  How  important  that  the  world  should 
possess  a  revelation  of  that  sin,  just  as  it  was.  How  beconi- 
ing  the  spirit  of  Inspiration  to  direct  thd  insertion  of  the 
book  containing  that  revelation  in  the  Sacred  canon. 

4.  This  exposition,  while  it  is  in  itself  perfectly  natural,  is 
Jilso  wholly  free  from  those  fundamental  objections  to  which 
other  modes  of  exposition  are  subject.  Much,  that  is  found 
therein,  may,  it  is  true,  be  applied  to  express  and  elucidate 
the  love  of  the  believer  to' Christ,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
conjugal  love  in  its  appropriate  forms.  Very  much  that  is 
found  in  the  production,  however,  every  one  is  shocked  at  ap- 
plying to  the  elucidation  of  such  sacred  subjects.  In  our  ex- 
plication both  classes  of  passages  have  their  appropriate  place. 
A  mind  such  as  Solomon's  never  gives  utterance  to  its 
thoughts  on  any  subject,  without  adopting  many  forms  of 
speech  in  themselves  exceedingly  beautiful  and  proper.  At 
tlie  same  time,  the  attiude  of  his  mind  towards  the  objects  of 
his  unhallowed  attachments  was  such,  that  he  would  not  fail 
to  express  thoughts  and  adopt  forms  of  speech  perfectly  re- 
volting to  any  pure  mind,  when  applied  to  the  elucidation  of 
subjects  sacred  and  important.  All  such  thoughts  and  form 
of  expression  have  their  appropriate  place  accord  ng  to  the 
exposition  which  we  have  given.  Indeed  the  book  is,  in  all 
respects  what  we  should  conceive  it  to  be,  were  the  design  of 
its  insertion  in  the  Sacred  canon  what  our  exposition  suppo- 
ses. The  common  exposition  makes  Inspiration  directly  re- 
sponsible, for  the  truth  and  intrinsic  propriety  of  all  that  is 
found  therein.  According  to  the  exposition  before  us.  Inspi- 
ration is  responsible  for  no  ^uch  things.  The  passion,  the  un- 
hallowed attachnnent  therein  developed,  it  holds  up  only  as 
an  object  of  reprobation,  just  as  it  does  most  of  what  is  found 
in  the  hook  of  Ecclesiastes.  This  is  just  what  every  pure 
roind,  whatever  its  theory  pertaining  to  the  book  may  be, 
cannot  but  feel  ought  to  be  the  case. 
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5.  Solomon^s  Song,  we  remark  finally,  has  a  very  im- 
portant moral  attached  to  it,  according  to  this  exposition. 
Instead  of  teaching  us,  as  the  common  exposition  makes  it, 
what  that  love  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  marriage 
UQion,  6ught  to  be,  it  teaches  us  precisely  the  opposite  les-  < 
SOD.  It  teaches  us  what  it  cannot  be,  without  a  loss  of 
the  Divine  favor.  By  our  Saviour  we  are  taught,  that  if  we 
love  husband  or  wife,  or  any  finite  object  more  than  Him,  we 
cannot  be  his  disciples.  I^t  any  one  read  Solomon's  Song  in 
the  presence  of  those  solemn  declarations,  and  he  will  have 
distinctly  revealed  to  him  a  state  of  mind,  into  which  he  can- 
not come  in  respect  to  any  creature  or  finite  object,  without 
having  other  gods  before  Jehovah. 

•*  Whatever  passes  as  a  cbud  between 
The  eye  of  faith  and  things  unseen, 
Causing  that  brighter  world  to  disappear, 
Or  seem  less  lovely,  or  its  hopes  less  dear. 
This  is  our  world,  our  idol,  though  it  wear 
Affection *8  impress,  or  devotion's  air." 

A  question  demanding  a  passing  notice  naturally  arises  in 
view  of  the  exposition  under  consideration,  to  wit,  was  Sol- 
omon inspired  when  writing  this  Song?  For  ourselves  we 
think  not.  We  suppose  he  wrote  it  for  his  own  gratification, 
and  that  of  the  inmates  of  his  harem,  particularly  that  of  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh.  Inspiration  performs  no  work  of  su- 
pererrogation  Solomon's  natural  powers,  and  state  of  mind 
being  given,  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  the  Song.  But  as  it  revealed  a  great  fact  in  the  history 
of  its  author,  a  fact  which  the  world  needed  to  understand  as 
it  was.  Inspiration  directed  its  insertion  in  the  Sacred  canon, 
to  preserve  the  record  for  the  instruction  and  warning  of 
mankind. 

Such,  as  we  suppose^  is  the  design  of  the  Cadticles,  togeth- 
er with  the  lesson  which  it  teaches.  If  this  exposition  togeth- 
er with  that  given  of  Ecclesiastes  in  former  numbers  be  re- 
ceived as  the  true  one,  then,  as  we  have  said  above,  we  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  recorded  writings 
of  Solomon,  to  his  eventful,  and  in  many  respects,  melancho- 
ly history.  In  Proverbs  we  have  a  revelation  of  the  opera- 
tions of  his  mind  in  the  days  of  his  purity  and  peace:  in  Can- 
ticles, when  the  love  of  God  was  supplanted  in  his  heart  bj 
the  love  of  ^^  outlandish  women:"  and  in  Ecclesiastes,  when 
the  evil  was  consummated  in  open  apostacy  from  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  Gk>d. 
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Before  cloaiog  this  article,  we  have  one  reqdest  to  present 
to  all  our  readers.  It  is  this,  that  the?  ponder  maturely  what 
has  been  written,  before  dissenting  from  its  truth.  ^  Prove 
all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  We  are  not  at  all 
insensible  to  the  surpassing  beauty  of  much  that  is  found  in 
this  poem*  It  does  not- fall  in  with  our  present  design,  how- 
ever, to  descend  to  an  elucidation  of  particular  passages.  All 
that  we  now  propose  is  to  put  our  readers  in  full  possession  of 
what  we  suppose  to  be  the  true  idea  in  the  light  of  which 
the  whole  book  is  to  be  explained. 


ARTICLE  LXV. 

Piety  and  Philanthropy. 

BT  PR6F.   J.  A.  TBOMS. 

Our  present  theme  embraces  two  cardinal  facts ;  one  is,  that  jn 
all  earth-born  religions,  and  in  ull  hell-born  corriiptions  af 
the  true  religion.  Piety  and  Philanthropy  hrtve  been  set  forth 
as  irreconcilable  antagonisms;  the  other  is  that  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  these  principles  have  been  harmonized  and  con- 
joined as  the  two  essential  elements  of  one  system:  and  this 
junction  of  Piety  and  Philanthropy  in  religion  we  present  as 
not  only  the  peculiarity  but  the  glory  of  Christianity. 

There  have  been  two  very  diverse  ideals  of  religion  preva- 
lent among  men.  According  to  one  it  is  a  system  of  worships 
with  its  cumbrous  rites,  its  interminable  genuflections  and 
rigorous  austerities:  according  to  the  other,  it  is  a  principle 
of  mercy^  with  its  tears  and  its  tenderness,  with  its  humane 
devisings  and  its  tireless  benefactions.  The  one  makes  reli- 
gion a  thing  of  forms,  the  other  of  feelings — the  one  conden- 
ses "  the  whole  duty  of  man"  into  lofty  sentiments  and  sound 
doctrines,  the  other  affirms  it  to  consist  in  sweet  sympathies 
and  good  deeds.  The  one  finds  its  proud  embodiment  in  the 
robed  Priest;  the  other  points  complacently  for  its  exempli- 
fication to  the  good  Samaritan.  Both  claim  exclusive  right  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  their  divine  exemplar  and  prophet. 
Of  course  these  religions  must  be  mutually  adverse.  Each 
engrosses  the  entire  ground — each  excludes  the  other.  The 
one  is  all  God-ward,  and  the  other  is  all  man-ward.  The 
God-ward  is  too  lofty  to  notice  the  low  concerns  of  mortals, 
too  pure  to  sit  down  at  meat  with  publicans  and  sinners,  too 
deeply  absorbed  in  its  devotions  to  be  diverted  or  disturbed 
by  the  cries  of  suffering  humanity.  The  man-ward  is 
too  active  to  be  devout,  too  busy  to  pray,  has  too  ma- 
By  irons  in  the  fire  of  benevolence  to  bestow  a  thought  upon 
the  worship  of  the  Most  High.  To  its  votaries  the  Sabbatlis 
are  a  weariness,  the  solemn  aSsHembiies  they  cannot  away 
with.     They  tount  to  be  up  and  doing  I    The    costly  perfume. 
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which  me^-cyed  homage  sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of  Diyinitj, 
they  would  sell  and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  poor.  This  sug- 
gests, by  the  way,  that  these  man-ward  religionists  are  sadly 
unfortunate  in  their  patron  saint!  Judas  the  founder  of  this 
Eleemosynary  system,  was  *a  thief.  Rough  language  to  use 
in  the  present  connection,  where  we  are  speaking  of  the  dis- 
ciples and  apostles  of  an  improved  scheme  of  religion.  But 
peradventure  it  will  appear  in  the  progress  of  this  discussion 
that  this  religion — robbing  as  it  does  the  fanes  and  altars  of 
Piety  to  enrich  Philanthropy — ?is  nothing  better  than  thiev- 
ing! 

.We  have  then  before  us  two  distinct  and  variant  religibns. 
We  have  designated  them,  and  shall  in  this  article,  by  the 
terms  Piety  and  Philanthropy.  Piety  is  the  name  we  give 
to  the  religion  which  is  God-ward  in  its  aspect.  Philanthro- 
py designates  that  of  the  man-ward  eye. 

The  course  which  we  propose  now  to  take,  and  in  which 
we  humbly  invite  tiiee,  friendly  reader,  to  follow  us,  is  to  trace 
the  origin  and  progress  of  these  two  religions,  to  consider 
the  grounds  of  their  mutual  hostility,  and  to  View  them  uni- 
ted in  a  divine  economy  by  the  fu^ng  energy  of  Christi- 
anity. 

The  only  pure  source  of  religion  is  Revelation.  But  proud 
man  rebels  against  this  intimation  of  his  incompetency  to 
fixhiicide  a  religion  for  himself.  Why  should  be,  the  great 
discoverer  of  hemispheres,  planets  and  satellites,  the  inven- 
ter  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  the  framer  of  systems  of 
philosophy,  be  deemed  inadequate  to  the  task  of  devising  a 
scheme  of  religion?  Why  should  not  he,  who,  with  the 
sufferance  of  Deity,  has  usurped  the  dominion  of  the  elements, 
who  has  made  fire,  vapor,  winds,  waves,  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity the  vassals  of  his  intperial  will,  who  has  stretched  his 
sleam  tracks  across  oceans,  pushed  them  through  the  rocky 
hearts  of  mountiins,  and  suspended  them,  wire-hung,  over 
frightful  chasms  and  rushing  torrents,  and  who,  grander  stiH, 
from  his  terrene  observatory,  pilots  the  comet  as  he  bickers 
thi-ough  the  etherial  main,  and  curves  the  aphelion  cape,  jut- 
ting into  the  stormy  deep  of  Chaos  and  Old  Nijht — why 
should  not  he,  ascending  the  awful  mount  and  surroundinrg 
Ivimself  with  ihiek  clouds  and  thunders  and  lightnings,  write 
upon  tables  of  stone  religion's  code?  Verily,  man  has  not' 
shrunk  from  arrogating  this  most  sacred  and  most  guarded  of 
the  divine  prerogatives.  He  has  made  unto  himself  systems 
of  religion;  nay  he  has  not  hesitated  to  take  the  last  §tepthat 
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mortals  can  take;  be  has  framed  gods  corrcspobding  with  his 
depraved  ideals  of  Divinity. 

Man-made  religions  will  be  only  the  reflections  or  objec- 
tive forms  of  ideas  previously  held,  and  these  will  be  ast 
the  character  of  those  with  whom  they  originate,  or  by  whonni 
tbcy  are  assimilated.  The  image  of  Deity  which  lies  enshri- 
ned in  substantial  perfection  in  the  intelligence,  suffers  so 
many  distortions  in  its  passage  to  development  through  the 
perverted  will  and  the  vitiated  sensibility,  that  it  bears  at  last 
scarcely  a  lineament  of  its  original  loveliness.  To  use,  with 
a  slight  adaptive  alteration,  the  celebrated  comparison  of 
Burke — ^^The  ideals  of  religion  passing  out  of  unregenerate 
minds  into  practical  form,  like  the  rays  of  light  which  pierce 
into  a  dense  medium,  are^  by  the  laws  of  nature,  refracted 
ifom  their  straight  line.  Indeed  in  the* gross  and  complicated 
mass  of  human  passions  and  volitions,  the  primitive  ideas  of 
the  reason  undergo  such  a  variety  of  refractions  and  reflec- 
tions, that  it  becomes  absurd  to  talk  of  them  as  if  they  con- 
tinued in  the  simplicity  of  their  original  directions.'' 

1b  all  unrenewed  minds  the  religious  principle  will  sustain 
fome  kind  or  degree  of  perversion — differing  in  different  in- 
dividuals as  the  general  moral  tone  is  more  or  less  depraved, 
or  as  its  depravity  lakes  some  particular  type.  One  whose 
veneration  is  vigorous,  and  whose  social  sentiments  and  sym- 
pathies are  either  naturally  defective,  or  are  dwarfed  by  ha- 
Utual  disregard  of  his  fellow  men,  or  are  poisoned  by  a  clier- 
isbed  misanthropy,  will  frame  for  himself  a  religion  modified 
by  these  peculiar  conditions.  On  the  contrary  one  whose  ven- 
eration is  feeble  and  inoperative^  while  his  social  susceptibili- 
ties are  uncommonly  great,  will  have  a  religion  of  correspond- 
ing characteristics.  And  since  the  majority  of  mankind,  inclu- 
i«g  the  enlightened  who  are  unregenerate,  are  in  their  mor- 
al structure  misshapen,  or  disproportionately  developed  in 
some  •ne  direction,  it  will  follow  that  their  religion  will  bef 
oae-sided,  partial.  In  one  you  will  see  the  bodying  forth  of 
the  God-ward  religion;  in  another^  of  the  man- ward.  Ven- 
eration^ aR  inborn  sentiment,  modified  by  selfishness  the 
grand  controller  of  the  natural  mind,  originates  the  God-ward 
religion — a  gory  system,  in  which  Piety  is  seen,  vampire- 
like, fattening  upon  the  life's  blood  of  humanity,  while  ''^her 
pioioHs  fan  the  wounds  she  makes,"  till  deluded  humanity 
deems  the  sacrifice  a  passport  to  the  skies. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  man  is  ^^'a  religious  being^'  but 
it  baa  been  vainly  hoped  by  such  fair  speeches  to  conceal  the 
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(feeper  trt^lh  that  man  is  a  selJUh  being.  He  is  both.  In  ten* 
timent  he  is  religious — in  heart  selfish.  These  are  his  two  lu^ 
tures,  which,  through  a  gross  misconceptionof  their  respective 
characters  aod  reciprocal  congenialities,  have  occasioned  so 
much  perplexity  in  reference  to  the  true  character  of  mam 
His  religious  nature  has  been  to  many  superficial  minds  the 
ground  of  a  fond  persuasion  that  he  is  not  destitute  of  the 
principle  of  true  virtue;  hut  unfortunately  for  these  compla- 
cent eulogists  of  human  nature,  man  shares  his  religious  sen- 
timents in  common  with  •'*•  devils  damned" — ^he  possesses  them 
because  he  cannot  extinguish  them,  any  more  than  he  can  pot 
out  the  light  of  his  deathless  being. 

Man  then  has  a  religious  and  a  selfish  nature.  His  reti* 
gious  nature  demands  or  exacts  from  him  services  and  cere- 
monies, of  the  nature*  of  worships  due  to  a  Supreme  Being. 
His  selfish  nature,  jealous  of  its  own,  stands  by  to  give  char- 
acter, and  to  prescribe  limits,  to  the  exercise  of  his  religioas 
nature.  So  long  as  it  can  control  the  religious  priociple,  it 
has  no  objection  to  its  existence  or  exercise;  it  rather  prefiBrs 
them,  just  as  the  world  prefers  the  existence  of  the  Church 
to  its  extinction,  provided  it  will  be  conformed  to  the  law  of 
the  world.  The  selfish  nature  in  determining  the  character 
of  the  religious,  denies  to  it  entirely  the  attribute  of  benevo- 
lence, together  with  all  those  charities  and  humanities  which 
flow  therefrom.  It  also  prohibits  all  self-denial  for  others' 
good.  In  a  word,  it  excludes  man  wholly  from  the  scope  of 
the  religious  sentiments,  save  as  it  makes  him  their  victim* 
God  is  not  only  the  Supreme,  but  the  sole  object  of  this  rc» 
ligion;  and  even  God  is  not  the  object  of  love.  Selfishness 
will  not  admit  of  love  at  all — in  fact  it  is  not  capable  of  it. 
God  is  to  it  the  object  of /fe«r.  His  righteous  law  with  its 
awful  penalty,  his  almighty  power,  his  omnipotence,  his  om- 
niscience, make  him  an  object  of  fear.  Therefore  he  is  an 
object  of  worship — selfishness,  terrified  but  unsubdued^  prc^ 
siding  over  the  gloomy  rites.  Here  is  the  God-ward  reli- 
gion. It  is  strengthened  by  the  views  which  a  selfish  heart 
entertains  of  God's  position  toward  his  creatures.  Selfish- 
ness makes  a  God  after  its  own  image,  and  he  is  one  who  re- 
gards man  just  as  it  does.  He  is  the  august  enthronement  of 
selfishness.  His  supremacy  he  employs  in  subsidizing  to  his 
own  aggrandizement  all  creatures  and  things.  He  isan  Infinite 
Exacler.  The  universe  is  his  estite^  the  angels  his  overseers^ 
and  men  his  plantation-slaves.  Their  groans,  tears,  blood, 
their  services,  sacrifices,  and  sufferings  are  bat  his  rigbtiU 
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revenue.  He  exacts  every  thing — he  gives  nothing..  He  is 
utterly  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of  his  creatures;  he  made' 
them  for  a  far  different  end — an  end  which  extinguishes  the 
hope  of  happiness — he  made  them  to  bow  and  cringe  in  ser- 
vile homage  at  his  feet!  This  hideous  demonology,  baptized 
with  the  name  of  Pieiy,  is  promulged  far  and  wide  as  a  holy 
religion. 

To  account  for  the  other  form,  the  rival  system  of  religion, 
we  must  introduce  another  principle.  Man  is  a  social^  as 
well  as  a  religious  and  selfish  being.  In  his  unrenewed  state 
the  selfish  principle  is  always  present  and  predominant,  what- 
ever else  co-exists  with  it.  Bui  while  all  are  characterized  by 
the  selfish,  all  do  not  possess  in  full  developement  both  the  re- 
ligious and  the  social.  These,  as  they  exist  in  the  natural 
mind,  are  at  variance,  and  the  stronger  excludes  or  suppres- 
ses the  weaker.  The  religious  sentiment  we  have  just  seen  is 
based  upon  fear.  Now  fear  "casteth  out"  love,  turns  to  stone 
the  heart  of  flesh,  and  strikes  dead  those  generous  sympa- 
thies which  appertain  to  the  social  nature.  The  votaries  of 
the  religious  nature  will  therefore  be  deficient  in  the  social. 
They  will  grow  more  and  more  so.  Their  piety  will  consume 
their  philanthropy.  Those  on  the  contrary  who  respect  their 
social  nature,  and  cherish  the  kindly  sympathies  which  bind 
them  to  their  fellow-creatures,  will  be  strongly  averse  to  that 
God-ward  religion,  which  freezes  the  fountains  of  benevo- 
lence and  paralyzes  the  yearnings  of  compassion.  All  the 
man-ward  tendencies  of  their  being,  emboldened  to  speak  out 
by  the  smiles  of  approval  which  tave  ever  rewarded  their  ex- 
ercise, will  testify  their  unconquerable  repugnance  to  such  a 
religion.  The  religion  of  Piety  thus  being  repudiated,  the 
social  nature  will  construct  a  religion  for  itself,  the  elements 
of  which  it  will  draw  from  its  own  amiabilities  and  activities. 
Its  religion  will  be  Philanthropy.  Man  will  be  the  object, 
sympathy  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  tendersentiments  the  creed, 
tearful  sensibilities  the  devotional  exercise,  and  charitable 
deeds  the  sum  and  substance  of  holy  living.  This  is  the  re- 
ligion of  the  social  nature.  True  it  is  a  religion  without  a 
God;  but  this  difliculty  is  easily  removed,  thus — God  either 
regards  man,  or  he  does  not  reeard  him;  if  he  does  not  it 
is  futile  to  worship  him,  and  if  he  does  he  will  be  well  plea- 
sed with  a  religion  which  regards  man,  and  will  accept  devo- 
tion to  his  creatures  as  true  consecration  to  himself.  More- 
over hath  not  the  Lord  said — ^^^I  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice?" 
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Thus  out  of  the  social  natare  arises  a  system  of  religion, 
of  seemly  garb  and  benignant  mien^  of  melting  speech,  and 
pitying  heart.  This  religion  however  like  its  rival  form,  has 
its  limitations  in  the  selfish  nature.  Selfishness  imposes  vari- 
ous restraints  which  materially  mar  this  fair  religion.  It  en- 
joins loving  in  word  and  in  tongue,  but  forbids  loving  in  deed 
and  in  truth,  save  what  is  indispensable  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances. Is  it  not  really  humiliating,  that  both  Ihese  boasted 
religions,  Piety  and  Philanthropy,  should  hold  their  commis- 
sions under  the  seals  and  sanctions  of  selfishness,  that  tbey 
should  be  subject  to  its  dictations,  and  amenable  to  its  de- 
cisions, that  they  should  be  the  veriest  vassals  of  its  darken:* 
pire,  maintained  only  to  strengthen  its  dominion  and  give  las- 
tre  to  its  conquests?  They  are  Herod  and  Pilate,  princes  in 
their  respective  provinces,  and  rulers  in  the  Holy  Land,  but 
both  the  creatures  of  a  Pagan  Monarch. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  progress  of  these  religions  in  the  world. 
From  the  nature  of  the  first  form  we  should  infer  that  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  prevail  among  savages  and  heathen; 
accordingly,  in  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  countries,  we 
find  the  social  nature  scarcely  discernible,  and  the  degraded 
human  creature  divided  between  the  selfish  and  the  religious 
principle,  both  existing  in  their  grimmest  development.  Here 
religion  is  a  concentration  of  fear,  and  its  bloody  altars  smoke 
with  human  ofierings.  Where  civilization  diffuses  refinement 
and  brightens  the  links  of  the  social  chain,  the  other  form  of 
religion  will  appear,  and  gather  about  it  its  votaries — few  in- 
deed among  the  mass  of  fear-besotted  demon  worshipers. 
Even  in  enlightened  communities,  peculiar  temperaments,  and 
Various  other  circumstances  will  incline  different  individuals 
difierent  ways;  those  with  a  propensity  to  fanaticism  will  fa- 
vor Piety,  while  those  given  to  enthusiasm  will  naturally  fall 
in  with  Philanthropy.  Usage  will  influence  many;  the  form 
which  is  in  vogue  will  draw  to  it  the  mass,  at  least  until 
by  its  intolerable  abuses  they  are  driven  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
the  opposing  form. 

At  the  period  of  our  Savior's  advent  the  first  form  of  reli- 
gion held  undisputed  empire.  Paganism  and  Phariseeism) 
sustained  by  Roman  arms  and  Rabinical  arts,  divided  the 
world.  The  Jupiter  of  mythology  and  the  Jehovah  of  Juda- 
ism, were  worshiped  under  substantially  the  same  terrible 
character — that  of  the  Thunderer.  The  Priests  of  the  Panthe- 
on and  the  Temple  ofiered  alike  the  sacrifices  of  (t9^^ 
There  was   worship  enough  in  the  earth,  but  it  was  devilr 
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worship.  Love  inspired  not  the  bosom  of  the  worsfiiper: 
Faith  wafted  not  the  incense  to  the  skies:  sweet  Mercy  with 
her  man-ward  eje,  came  not  forth  from  amid  the  altars,  with 
heaven-sent  hlessings  for  the  desolate  race.  There  were  re- 
ligionists enough,  the  world  was  full  of  them,  but  they  were 
such  religionists  as  Cain — they  *'  brought  their  offerings  unto 
the  Lord,"  and  then  fell  upon  their  brother-man.  It  was  time 
for  a  voice  from  Heaven    to  be   heard  in  the   high   places  of 

worship ^'  WHERE  18  THY  BROTHER?" 

Christ  came,  and  with  that  simple  interrogatory  startled 
the  world.  **•  Where  is  thy  brother  f^  sounded  in  synagogue 
and  temple.  "  Where  is  iky  brother  f^  thundered  from  the 
Holy  City,  and  rolled  over  the  land,  far  as  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
"Ami  my  brother's  keeper?"  was  the  indignant  response  of 
priest  and  people.  Christ  reiterated  the  question — the  de- 
vout worshipers  rushed  from  their  knees  to  slay  him.  He 
escaped  out  of  their  hands.  Soon  his  voice  is  heard  again  ur- 
ging the  hated  question;  Piety  is  shocked — '*■  he  hath  a  devil." 
Still  he  pushes  the  inquiry;  Piety  can  endure  no  longer — it 
drowns  his  voice  in  death.  He  is  crucified.  Piety  pierces 
his  sacred  side — with  a  Pagan  spear!  Blood  divine  now  flows 
and  mingling  with  ^^  all  the  righteous  blood,  shed  upon  the 
earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Zacha- 
rias,  son  of  Barachias,^ /am  between  theporch  and  the  altar ^'^  it  cries 
to  Heaven  against  a  religion  which  blends  murder  with  worship. 
This  one  theme  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  burthen  of  the 
Messiah's  teachings.  When  denouncing  his  woes  upon  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  charges  he  brings  against  them 
are  such  as  this,  *^  for  ye  devour  widow's  houses,'and  for  a  pre- 
tence make  long  prayers,  therefore  ye  shall  receive  the  great- 
er diimnation;"  or  this,  "  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint,  andanise, 
and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith."  When  the  Pharisees 
were  shocked  at  his  performing  miraculous  cures  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  he  announces  to  them  the  shocking  doctrine 
that  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath,"  and  to  shock  them  still  more  he  exclaims  ''•go  ye 
and  learn  what  this  meaneth,  1  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sac- 
rifice;" and  when  to  crown  the  whole  he  concluded  *'  where- 
fore it  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the  Sabbath  days,"  and  actual- 
ly proceeded  to  perform  a  work  of  mercy — ^^  Then"  we  are 
told  ^^  the  Pharisees  went  out,  and  held  a  council  against  him, 
how  they  might  destroy  him."  We  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  remark  how  frequently  and  earnestly  the  Saviour  in- 
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sisteS  dpen  this  principle  in  his  instructions  to  his  disciplei, 
and  how  oftCD  be  rebuked  them  for  their  practical  violations 
of  it,  or  amazed  them  by  going  out  of  his  waj  to  hoDor  it 
T^c  great  prominence  which  he  gave  to  the  law  of  humanity 
has  led  not  a  few  to  conclude,  though  erroneously,  that  the 
Savior  intended  to  place  it  intrinsically  above  Piety.  While 
this  does  not  follow^  one  conclusion  is  inevitable,  namely,  that 
he  meant  to  place  our  duty  to  man  only  below  our  duty  to 
God.     But  to  this  subject  we  shall  recur  again. 

Since  the  Christian  era,  as  before,  the  pietistic  type  of  re- 
ligion has  greatly  predominated  over  the  other,  both  in  num- 
bers and  influence.  From  this  we  can  only  except  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  blessed  Redeemer.  True 
religion  soon  degenerated.  In  spite  of  the  Savior's  warnings, 
the  leaven  of  Phariseeism  crept  in,  and  the  church  became 
corrupt.  The  Catholic  Church  has  been  the  great  embodi- 
ment of  the  religion  of  Piety.  It  has  made  God  a  Moloch, 
worship  a  frightful  orgy,  the  gospel  ministry  a  Sacerdotal 
banditti,  and  man  a  hapless  victim — doomed  if  in  the  Church, 
and  damned  if  out  of  it  It  has  been  a  religion  of  servile 
fear  God-ward;  while  it  has  been  •*•  drunken  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  Hu- 
man interests  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  magnificent 
pomps  of  a  ritual  service.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Church,  has 
been  literally  and  emphatically  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  I  The 
religion  of  Papal  Rome  has  been  Piety  propagated  from  Pa- 
gan Rome,  with  only  a  change  of  costume,  the  scarlet  instead 
of  the  purple  pontificals. 

Such  was  the  religion  of  Christendom  up  to  the  period  of 
the  Reformation.  Since  that  era  there  has  been  a  gradual 
relaxing  of  the  bondage  of  fear,  and  human  interests  have 
been  slowly  emerging  from  ihe  dead  sea  of  spiritual  despo- 
tism. The  great  principle  which  the  Reformation  called  forth 
from  the  grave  of  centuries  was — individual  independence^  man 
and  his  Bible  without  the  intervention  of  the  Churchy  man  and 
his  God  without  the  intervention  of  the  priest.  This  principle 
contained  the  germ  of  a  new  and  glorious  system — not  new 
either,  it  was  as  old  as  the  cross,  it  was  the  gospel  system.  Bat 
the  principle  was  yet  feeble^ — ^it  laid  ofl*tlic  cerements  of  the 
tomb  to  battle  with  a  world  of  death.  Its  appearance  among 
n^n  was  like  that  of  Christ  The  priesthood,  whom  it  was 
destined  to  exterminate,  strove  to  crush  it.  Even  the  people, 
whom  it  sought  to  emancipate  and  exalt,  rose  in  their  chains 
to  trample  it  in  the  dust.  But  it  lived,  and  gathered  strong^ 
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Its  vital  influence  began  to  be  felt.  One  of  its  earliest  fruits 
was  Puritanism  in  England.  This  resulted  in  the  settlement 
of  New  England.  This  led  to  the  American  Revolution; 
and  then  for  the  first  time  the  principles  of  human  rights  were 
nationally  announced  to  the  world,  and  proclaimed  so  sacred 
as  to  be  worth  dying  for,  so  sacred  as  to  leave,  when  wrested 
nway,  nothing  worth  living  for.  From  the  assertion  of  hu- 
man rights  there  w;is  but  one  step  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
haman  interests,  and  from  this  directly  flows  the  inference  that 
both  the  State  and  the  Church  should  be  organized  and  ad« 
ministered  so  as  to  be  the  most  effectually  promotive  of  hu- 
man well-being.  This  would  work  the  total  subversion  of  the 
God-ward  religion.  Indeed  the  American  Revolution  was  a 
religious  as  well  as  a  civil  revolution.  Ever  since  there  has 
been  an  accelerated  progress  toward  the  complete  realization 
of  man's  rights  and  interests. 

Coming  down  from  this  survey  to  the  present  age,  we  alight 
with  a  sense  of  relief,  as  from  a  painful  flight  through  low- 
ering clouds  and  dismal  scenes.  We  rejoice  in  the  spirit  of 
our  times — ^it  is  the  spirit  of  humanity.  Human  rights  and  in- 
terests are  the  watchword.  Talents,  learning  and  sound  pie- 
ty are  enlisted,  to  an  extent  and  with  an  intensity  unparal- 
elled  in  any  age,  in  advocating  and  disseminating  these  prin- 
ciples. No  effort,  nor  expenditure  of  means,  is  counted  dear 
to  secure  to  every  living  man  his  civil  and  religious  rights. 
Life  itself  has  been  staked — and  the  heart's  blood  freely 
poured  out,  in  the  true  spirit  of  martyrdom.  Aye,  the  ages 
to  come,  from  their  eminences  of  freedom  and  faith,  where 
they 

**  Sommer  high  in  bliss,'* 

will  look  down  grateful  upon  this  Era  of  the  birth-throes  of 
their  glory — and  pronounce  it  the  martyr-age.  Then  our 
liOvejoys  and  our  Torreys,  our  McDo walls  and  our  Phelpses^ 
will  be  enrolled  among  the  Martyrs  of  Humanity. 

Man  is  now  the  prominent  object.  To  the  illumined 
winon  of  the  age  he  appears  invested  with  a  new  and  won- 
drous interest  Striptofhis  disguises*  and  cleansed  of  his 
defilements,  the  slow  accretions  of  centuries  of  debasement, 
be  stands  revealed — the  Image  of  God!  He  is  butii  little 
lower  than  the  angels.  His  name  is  dignified  with  a  high 
association.  Formerly  it  stood — Man,  four-footed  beasts, 
and  creeping  things;  now  it  is-— God,  Angers,  Man!  He  is  a 
JPiince  of  Heaven  indisgaise-^-'ftQ  heir  of  an  immortal  crown. 
29* 
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His  rights  are  sacred.  His  interests  are  the  high  care  of  gov- 
ernments— his  safety  and  prosperitj  worthy  the  legislation 
of  God. 

The  tendency  is  to  make  humanity  every  thing,  to  deify 
man,  and  call  philanthropy  religion.  For  the  first  time  sinct 
the  creation  of  the  world^  has  this  been  the  prevailing  tendency. 
It  has  taken  eighteen  hundred  years  for  Christianity  to  effect 
this  result  There  will  be  but  one  grander  this  side  the  mil- 
lennium, the  perfect  union  of  Piety  and  Philanthropy  in 
religion — and  that  Christianity  is  destined  to  accomplish. 
The  present  danger  is  that  devotion  to  human  interests  will 
be  made  the  sum  of  religion.  Such  is  the  imminent  Kabilitj 
of  passing  from  the  gloomy  extreme  of  soulless  Piety.  Shock- 
ed at  the  discovery  that  man  has  been  discarded  from  the 
hitherto  prevalent  religion,  and  glowing  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  neophyte  in  view  of  the  illustrious  origin  and  destiny 
of  this  Lord  of  creation,  it  would  be  very  natural  to  become 
idolatrously  devoted  to  him  as  an  object  whose  worth  on  the 
one  hand,  and  whose  wants  on  the  other  present  a  double 
claim  to  our  religious  regards. 

While  we  deprecate  such  a  transition  from  one  fatal  ex- 
treme to  another,  we  nevertheless  do  rejoice  that  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  present  times  is  so  strongly  away  from  the  religion 
of  Piety.  Unloosed  from  such  a  fierce  extreme,  the  pendu- 
lum may  swing  furiously  by  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  certain- 
ly no  human  arm  can  stop  it,  but  a  mightier  power  will  at 
length  regulate  its  oscillations  within  the  terms  God  and  Man 
— Piety  and  Philanthropy! 

We  may  expect  a  short  reign  of  the  religion  of  Philanthro- 
py. At  present  the  two  forms  co-exist.  They  incline  not  to 
coalesce,  but  to  conflict;  Each  feeling  strong,  the  one  in  the 
experience  and  authority  of  hoary  age,  the  other  in  the  vigor 
and  heroism  of  early  prime. 

We  will  now  consider  the  grounds  of  the  mutual  hostifity 
displayed  by  these  two  religions. 

The  God-ward  system  we  have  seen  is  essentially  a  religion 
o(  fear.  By  being  associated  with  the  exercises  of  religion, 
fear,  under  any  circumstances  a  potent  passion,  becomes  om- 
nipotent. It  controls  the  soul,  excluding  what  it  cannot  sub- 
jugate and  subjugating  what  it  cannot  exclude.  It  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  confidence  and  love  toward  any  being. 
Whom  it  does  not  fear  it  hates.  If  those  around  Ihe  Fearer 
are  also  the  victims  of  fear,  he  rejoices;  if  they  are  aet^he 
abhors  them,  for,  miserable  himself,  he  caimot.  endure  t^see 
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others  in  a  fair  way  to  be  happy.  Hence  the  disciples  of  the 
other  type  of  religion  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  hatred  and 
envy,  because  they  openly  renounce  all   allegiance   to  fear. 

There  is  another  ground  of  hostility  to'the  philanthropic  re- 
ligion. Fear  ever  seeks  to  propagate  itself.  Its  victim,  cow- 
ering under  the  awful  object,  strives  to  drag  others  into  the 
same  baleful  Presence,  or  failing  in  this,  endeavors  to  make 
himself  an  object  of  fear.  He  strikes  terror  into  those  be- 
neath him,  just  as  the  wretched  slave  finds  a  grim  pleasure  in 
playing  the  petty  tyrant  among  scullions.  It  will  hence  be 
seen  that  the  religion  of  fear  must  exclude  man — save  as  it 
seizes  upon  him  to  fill  all  the  chambers  of  his  soul  with  its  own 
hell-torments.  This  religion  has  but  one  passion — fear,  but 
one  sentiment — piety,  but  one  act — worship,  but  one  object — 
God,  or  rather  the  Devil. 

The  man-ward  form  is  on  the  other  hand  a  religion  of  sym- 
pathy. Of  course  God  cannot  be  directly  its  object,  since 
he  is  not  subject  to  those  infirmities  which  are  the  special 
care  of  sympathy.  Indirectly  however,  he  is  the  object,  for, 
having  made  his  creatures  with  their  liabilities  to  want  and 
sufiering,  attentions  to  human  interests  must  be  well  pleasing 
to  him,  and  the  scriptures  most  explicitly  teach  us  that  it  is 
so,  particularly  in  those  remarkable  words  of  Christ,  which 
conclude  thus,  ^^  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  So 
far  this  religion  is  nominally  not  without  a  God;  while  at  the 
same  time  Man  is  its  immediate  and  primary  object.  Its 
heart,  that  is  its  sensibility,  is  exquisitely  tender  toward  all 
who  are  in  distress,  and  it  finds  occasion  enough  to  exercise 
its  tender  feelings.  There  would  certaijily  seem  to  be  a  de- 
mand in  this  world  of  sorrow  and  sighing,  for  such  a  religion. 
Accordingly,  it  feels  that  it  has  a  mission,  that  it  is  called  of 
God,  and  of  humanity  too.  Here  is  its  sphere — this  is  its 
meat  and  drink.  "  I  mourn  for  millions"  is  the  motto  of  this 
lachrymal  religion.  It  wants  no  other  employment.  As  for 
praying,  psalm-sin6:ing,  and  such  like — they  are  idle  ceremo- 
nies. It  would  enter  the  solemn  assemblies,  if  it  durst,'  and 
drive  out  with  a  scourge  all  the  sanctimonious  worshipers, 
and  disperse  them  over  the  world  on  missions  of  benevo- 
lence. It  would  convert  every  sanctuary  into  a  hospital,  and 
make  every  alter  smoke  with  a,  bubbling  caldron  of  charity- 
soup. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  that  two  religions  of  such 
widely  opposite  principles  and  measures  must  be  inveteratelj 
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hostile.  Their  respective  disciples  must  be  more  bitterly  an- 
tagonistic than  were  the  Jews  and  Samaritans.  The  adhc^ 
ent  of  the  old  form  sees  in  the  new,  a  religion  without  piety. 
With  holy  horror  and  words  of  execration,  hei  accosts  the 
sacrilegious  intruders  upon  the  hallowed  mysteiies  of  religion, 

*^  Procul  hinc  !  procnl  este  profant! 
Conclamat  vales,  lotoqxie  aosistite  hicoJ^^ 

The  advocate  of  the  new,,  sees  in  the  old,  a  religion  with- 
out Philanthropy,  and  straightway  denounces  it  as  a  doctrine 
of  Devils! 

Again,  the  devotees  of  the  God-ward  form  have  establish- 
ed in  their  own  minds,  such  an  association  of  ideas  in  refe^ 
ence  to  the  terms  religion  and  humanitt/^  as  being  terms  of 
disagreement,  that  their  devotion  to  the  former  produces  and 
perpetuates  an  indifference  to  the  latter.  What  their  religion 
excludes,  their  piety  must  eschew.  With  them  deadnessto 
the  world  of  wants  and  miseries  passes  for  absorption  in 
God,  the  more  profound  the  one,  the  more  perfect  the  other, 
and  when  the  petrifying  heart  becomes  ^hard  as  the  nether 
millstone,'  the  unearthly  being  is  proclaimed  a  saint,  and  can- 
onization crowns  the  consummation !  Now  when  that  which 
is  rejected  from  the  idea  of  religion,  as  constituting  no  part 
of  it,  is  taken  up  by  another  class  and  made  the  very  essence 
of  it,  there  must  be  an  intense  hostility.  Our  national  histo- 
ry furnishes  a  forcible  illustration  of  this  principle.  The  idea 
of  liberty,  as  originally  held  by  our  fathers,  was  exclusive  0/ 
the  slaves.  In  this  view  both  slaveholders  (among  whom  were 
some  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  liberty,)  and  non-sla^e- 
bolders  were  agreed.  With  them  liberty  and  slavery — perfect 
opposites  as  they  abstractly  are — stood  in  no  relation  involving 
incompatibility,  inasmuch  as  they  applied  to  entirely  different 
classes,  whose  respective  conditions,  as  of  right  established, 
they  truly  denoted.  The  negroes  were  destined  to  be  slaves, 
or  at  least  must  be  so  for  the  time  being;  and  consequently 
the  declaration  that  ^^  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal"  couM 
not  be  construed  as  having  any  reference  to  them*  Let  now 
an  association  of  men  arise,  and  maintain,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  our  constitution  and  declaration  of  Independence,  the 
slaves  right  to  liberty,  and,  by  implication,  call  in  questk>n 
the  consistency  of  the  framers  of  those  documents.  There 
will  be  war  at  once.  The  very  fathers  of  liberty  are  impeach- 
ed. Shocking!  With  what  abhorrence  will  they  and  their 
reverential  descendants  regard  the  upstart  expounders  pf 
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human  rights.  Thej  will  be  the  first  to  reject  the  claims  of 
die  slaves.  Their  very  attachment  to  freedom  will  be  the  soul 
of  their  opposition  to  the  freedom  of  the  negro!  In  perfect 
accordance  with  this  representation  have  been  the  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  There  have  been 
no  enemies  more  bitter  or  unsparing  than  some  of  the  bold- 
est champions  of  human  liberty. 

Such  is  the  attitude  of  the  friends  of  the  two  forms  of  religion 
at  the  present  period.  The  Pietists  behold  the  man-worship- 
ers— prayerless  busy-bodies — waking  heaven  and  earth  to 
liberate  a  few  millions  of  slaves — denouncing  curses  upon 
the  church,  'speaking  evil  of  dignities,'  and  they  regard  it  all 
as  a  most  impioOs  assault  upon  their 'holy  religion.'  They 
mourn  that  Zion  has  fallen  upon  evil  times.  In  their  deep, 
self-righteousness,  they  exclaim — "^If  the  foundations  be  de- 
stroyed, what  can  the  righteous  do!"  They  sigh  for  the  for- 
mer days  when  religion  was  suffered  to  maintain  its  holy  ele- 
vation above  human  concernments,  when  it  was  left  to  its  own 
loved  employments,  of  swinging  censers  and  saying  masses.  On 
the  contrary  the  zealous  disciples  of  the  religion  of  humani- 
ty look  upon  all  this  as  downright  diabolism — and  in  some 
cases  they  almost  forget  their  zeal  for  humanity  in  their  war-, 
fare  against  so  monstrous  a  perversion  of  religion. 

We  ask  now,  where  is  the  hope  that  these  variant  religions 
will  ever  be  united?  Is  it  in  their  becoming  better  acquain- 
ted with  each  other?  This  will  but  aggravate  the  hostility. 
Should  they  meet  to  compare  notes,  it  would  be  but  to  part 
with  fierce  words  and  fixed  enmity.  It  would  be  as  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Prophets,  Matthias  and  Joe  Smith.  They  had 
heard  of  each  others  fame,  as  prophets  of  the  Lord;  they 
determined  upon  an  interview,  they  met,  they  sounded  each 
other's  pretensions,  they  examined  each  other's  commissions. 
It  was  a  severe  scrutiny — prophet  proving  prophet!  At 
length  the  investigation  closed.  Matthias  called  for  Joe's 
judgment* 

''  I  pronounce  you  an  Impostor"  said  Joe. 

''And  I  pronounce  you  an  Impostor  and  an  arrant  scoun- 
drel," retorted  Matthias.  The  interview  ended.  The  Pro- 
phets never  sought  another. 

We  repeat  the  inquiry — where  is  the  hope  of  an  alliance 
between  the  belligerent  systems?  We  answer — it  is  in  Chris- 
tianity. It  proposes,  yea  it  purposes,  to  effect  a  perfect  un- 
ion. The  gospel  is  in  theory  a  scheme  of  religion  in  which 
these  polar  extremes^blend  and  fuse  with  equatorial  intensity. 
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What  the  gospel  is  in  theory,  religion  will  be  in  fact;  for  the 
gospel  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God.  What 
it  devises,  it  can  and  will  accomplish.  The  time  will  be  when 
the  Lion  and  the  Lamb  shall  lie  down  together,  when  Piety 
and  Philanthropy  shall  meet,  when  Sacrifice  and  Sympathy 
shall  kiss  each  other.  To  effect  this  is  pre-eminently  the  ob- 
ject of  Christianity;  and  its  achievement  will  be  its  crowning 
glory. 

The  genius  of  the  gospel  is  both  God-ward  and  Man-ward. 
This  is  manifest  in  all  its  inculcations  and  announcements. 
How  beautifully  is  it  set  forth  in  the  angelic  chorus  which 
charmed  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  the  night  the  Savior 
was  born ;  '''  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest — and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  to  men."  Piety  had  gone  over  the  earth,  shouting 
"Glory  to  God;"  Philanthropy  had  faintly  whispered,  "good 
will  to  men;" — Christianity  harmonized  both  in  a  sublime  an* 
them,  and  sent  "  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host"  to  teach 
men  how  to  sing  it.  The  genius  of  the  gospel  is  seen  too  in 
the  bi-une  commandment,  in  which  with  the  same  positive- 
ness  of  precept  and  the  same  severity  of  sanction,  are  enjoin- 
ed love  to  God^  und  love  to  Man^  *^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  The  genius  of  the 
gospel  is  displayed  with  an  awful  brightness  in  the  Incarna- 
tion. Divinity  conjoined  with  Humanity!  The  Son  of  God, 
and  the  Son  of  Man !  How  clearly  does  this  indicate  that  the 
religion  of  which  this  God-man  was  the  founder,  was  to  em- 
brace both  God  and  man.  Man  alone  could  not  originate  it, 
God  alone  could  not  establish  it.  It  was  a  religion  for  both — 
both  therefore  must  participate  in  its  establishment;  and  ac- 
cordingly both  were  represented  in  the  incarnate  God.  Who 
would  have  conjectured  that  such  a  religion  could  ever  be 
perverted  into  an  engine  of  the  most  cruel  oppression  of  man 
under  the  sacred  name  of  Piety! 

The  genius  of  the  gospel  appears  in  the  double  mission  of 
the  Saviour;  hamely,  the  vindication  of  God's  law,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  violators  of  that  law.  It  is  exhibited  also  in 
the  Savior's  actions.  While  upon  him  devolved  the  stupen- 
dous work  of  founding  a  kingdom,  which  should  ultimately 
displace  all  other  kingdoms,  and  spread  its  dominion  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  </nds  of  the  earth;  yet  it  is 
recorded  of  him  that  he  went  about  doing  good !  It  woaW 
almost  seem  to  have  required  two  separate  beings  to  have  ac- 
complished such  very  different  undertakings,  to  have  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  such  distinct  enterprises.     The  genius irf 
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the  gospel  appears  in  his  wounderful  example,  in  which  are 
so  illttstriously  combined  Piety  and  Philanthropy.  What  de- 
votion, what  heavenly  mindedness,  what  communion  with  his 
God  in  secret  phces  I 

<'  Cold  mountains  and  the  midnight  air, 
Witnessed  the  fervor  of  his  prayer.*' 

Yet  we  find  him  in  the  highways  of  the  busy  world,  we 
meet  with  him  in  the  market  places,  we  step  into  the  syna- 
gogues— he  is  there,  we  look  out  upon  the  sultry  plain  and 
there  he  walks  wearily  along,  we  behold  him  among  the 
fishermen,  we  discover  him  sitting  at  meat  with  publicans  and 
sinners,  we  hear  him  preaching  on  the  mount  and  by  the  sea 
shore,  we  find  him  compassionating  the  multitude  and  feeding 
them,  we  track  his  footsteps  over  Judea,  Samaria  and  Gali- 
lee, we  behold  him  pressing  upon  the  woman  at  the  well  of 
Sychar,  the  water  of  life,  till  he  forgets  his  own  bodily  thirst, 
and  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  we  find  him  drowning  his  own 
mighty  sorrows  in  the  little  griefs  of  Mary  arfd  Martha! — • 
How  too  is  the  genius  of  the  gospel  set  forth  in  the  death  of 
Christ  He  died  for  God,  and  he  died  for  man.  He  died 
himself  both  God  and  man !  Hear  him  one  moment  say, 
'^  Father  forgive  them,"^  and  the  next,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me."  And  when  he  gives  up  the  ghost, 
the  darkening  heavens  and  the  rending  earth  attest  the  part- 
nership of  God  and  man  in  the  awful  transaction.  The  Kes- 
urection  too,  proclaims  the  genius  of  the  gospel.  Although 
the  work  is  finished,  the  Redeemer  cannot  ascend  to  the  ^'  glo- 
ry which  he  had  with  the  Father,  before  the  world  was,"  till 
he  has  shown  himself  to  his  disciples,  ate  with  them,  com- 
forted them,  chased  away  their  fears,  and  given  them  their 
great  commission.  And  what  was  that?  Go  into  caves? — 
Build  convents?  Climb  pillars?  Retire  from  the  world,  and 
spend  life  in  pious  meditations? — ^**  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature;  and  lo  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  time."  There  goes  Christian- 
ity over  the  earth,  God-sent  and  God-attended — the  imperson- 
ation of  Piety  and  Philanthropy ! 

But  the  teachings  of  the  Savior  deserve  special  attention. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  his  denunciations  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  for  their  i>ihuman  religion.  The  disciples 
were  not  a  little  infected  with  the  prevailing  notion^)  of  reli- 
|;ion,  as  consisting  in  worship  and  austere  observances.  The 
Savior  did  not  so  much  need  to  set  up  a  system  anew — as 
would  have  been  necessary  where  there  was  no  religion.    It 
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was  bi3  province — recognizing  the  etistcnce  of  a  religion,  and 
retaining  what  was  good  in  it — to  add  what  was  deficient 
Thus  he  lays  his  finger  upon  the  two  departments bfreligioD, 
and  says  ^this  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  notto  leave  the  o<Aer 
undone."  It  would  be  natural  and  proper  however  to  dwell 
chiofly  upon  that  branch  which  had  been  neglected,  and 
which  it  was  his  object  to  callattention  to,  until  it  was  ^nco^ 
porated  into  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of  his  disciples  as  a  car- 
dinal part  of  their  religion.  This  was  the  precise  course 
which  Christ  took.  In  the  passages  which  follow,  it  will  be 
seen  how  he  runs  across  the  cherished  views  ^  and  reli- 
gious habitudes  of  his  disciples,  greatly  no  doubt  to  their 
surprise,  if  not  mortification.  Religion  with  him,  as  illustra- 
ted ill  these  scenes,  is  evidently  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  religion  is  with  them. 

The  first  passage  to  which  we  call  attention  presents  the 
case  of  Bartimeus — the  blind  begf];ar;  see  Mark  10:  45-52. 
We  quote  frbm  want  of  room  but  two  verses.  ''  And  many 
charged  him  that  he  would  hold  his  peace;  but  he  cried  the 
more  a  great  deal,  thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me. 
And  Jesus  stood  still,  and  commanded  him  to  be  called.  And 
they  call  the  blind  man,  saying  unto  him.  Be  of  good  com- 
fort, rise,  he  calleth  thee,"  Upon  this  else  we  remark,  that 
a  multitude  were  accompanying  Christ  and  his  disciples  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  following  him  with  a  sort 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  which  shortly  after  broke  out  in  ex- 
traordinary exhibitions,  such  as  casting  clothes  and  branches 
of  trees  in  his  way,  and  shouting  a  triumphal  pean  in  his  hon- 
or. Their  religion  was  at  it  highest  pitch.  A  miserable  beg- 
gar, by  the  way  side,  cries  for  mercy.  Their  religious  feelings 
are  shocked — it  is  an  intrusion,  an  annoyance.  If  he  had 
cried  ^'Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David!*'  and  fallen  upon  his 
knees  to  worship  as  they  passed,  it  would  have  been  most 
grateful  to  their  devotional  frame  of  mind.  But  no!  the  ill- 
bred  wretch  cries  for  mercy.  They  charge  him  to  hold  his 
peace.  In  their  pious  indig;nation  they  would  have  trodden 
him  into  the  earth.  Here  is  man's  religion.  Now  see  the  Sa- 
vior's religion.  ^' And  Jesus  stood  still  and  commanded  him 
to  be  called.''  Jesus  stood  stilly  and  made  all  that  multitude 
stand,  arrested  the  stately  processfon,  not  to  make  some  stur- 
dy rebel  bow,  with  bared  head,  at  his  approach,  but  to  grant 
the  request  of  a  blind  beggar!  What  must  have  been  the 
amazement  of  the  multitude,  and  of  his  disciples  at  this  vio- 
lation of  the  proprieties  of  a  grand  occasion. 
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Our  next  quotation  will  be  from  Matt,  15:  22-23.  ^  And 
behold  a  woman  of  Canaan  came  out  of  the  same  coasts  and 
cried  unto  him  saying,  Have  mercy  on  me,  thou  Son  of  David  1 
My  daughter  is  greviously  vexed  with  a  devil.  But  he  an- 
swered her  not  a  word.  And  his  disciples  came  and  besought 
him,  saying,  send  her  away,  for  she  crieth  after  us."  How 
could  the  disciples  be  so  cruel!  It  was  their  religion  made 
them  so.  They  feared  to  have  their  Lord  and  master  moles^ 
ted.  How  different  was  his  reception  of  the  poor  woman. 
Theirs  was  a  religion  which  had  no  bowels  of  mercy.  His 
was  a  religion  which  overflowed  with  the  yearnings  of  com- 
passion. Theirs  was  a  religion  which  repulsed  the  suppliant 
in  the  name  of  piety — His  was  a  religion  which  in  the  name 
of  pity  gave  even  this  stranger  her  request 

Mark  10:  13-14.  ''•And  they  brought  young  children  td 
him  that  he  should  touch  them;  and  his  disciples  rebuked  them. 
But  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  un- 
to tliem,  suffer  the  little  children  to  come  untome^  and  forbid 
them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  Here  is 
a  still  more  striking  case  of  contrast  between  the  religion  of 
the  disciples  and  that  of  Christ.  The  religion  of  Piety  has  a 
special  abhorrence  of  little  children.  Its  harshness,  its 
haughtiness^  its  heartlessness  induce  this  feeling.  The  sweety 
joyous,  fearless.,  trusting,  affectionate  nature  of  childhood  is  a 
dagger  in  the  very  soul  of  Piety.*  Hindoo  piety,  throws 
children  to  the  crocodiles.  Piety  nominally  Christian,  flings 
them  to  the  world,  as  unfit  subjects  for  religion.  Christ 
taught  his  disciples  that  they  must  not  only  receive  little  chil- 
dren, but  become  such  themselves,  in  order  to  possess  true 
religion.' 

Thus  we  are  presented  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  with 
three  cases  representing  respectively  the  very  classes  which 
the  religion  of  Piety  has  always  treated  with  especial 
neglect  and  heartlessness,  namely,  the  poor,  friendless 
women,  and  children.  At  the  first  establishment  of  his  king- 
dom, Christ  drew  the  attention  of  his  discipJes  to  these 
classes,  and  taught  them  explicitly  that  by  their  treat- 
ment of  them  the  genuineness  of  their  religion  was  to  be  test- 
ed. He  established  a  religion  in  which  the  poor,  the  feeble, 
the  helpless,  were  ever  to  find  a  refuge.     He  transmitted  to 

*Some  time  ago,  one  of  these  grlm-visaged  PietUts,  seeing  some  children- 
laughing  out  their  glee,  addressed  them,  with  aeternoess  which  almost  petritied 
their  little  hearts,  in  the  following  language — *'  Children,  if  you  don't  repent 
ofthat  you  will  be  damned!"  f 
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tbeni  the  same  privilege  which  he  had  given  them  in  his  day 
—the  privilege  of  calling  upon  his  disciples  for  help  and  com* 
fort  as  they  had  called  upon  hin).  And  such  has  been  their 
understanding  wherever  Chri^danity  has  extended.  Ever 
since  blind  Bartimeus  lifted  up  his  voice  for  mercj,  the 
wretched  poor  of  earth  have  been  crying,  ^  Disciples  of  Je- 
sus have  mercy  on  us,"  and  if  repulsed,  they  have  cried  so 
much  the  more.  Ever  since  that  woman  of  Canaan  sued  for 
mercy  for  hersufiering  daughter, desolate  mothers  have  stretch- 
ed forth  imploring  hands  for  mercy  for  themselves  and  their 
degraded  daughters.  Alas  that  the  professed  followers  of 
Christ  should  ever  have  turned  away  these  applicants  unblest! 
But  they  have.  At  an  early  period  the  disciples  of  the  new 
faith  adopted  the  very  view  of  religion  which  Christ  had  so 
sterly  rebuked  in  his  followers — they  came  to  regard  all  such 
drafts  upon  their  humanity  in  the  light  of  spiritual  annoyan- 
ces, of  draw-backs  upon  their  piety.  Then  they  began  to 
discourage  them,  and  to  send  away  the  applicants,  not  without 
a  rebuke  for  their  obtrusion  of  their  carnal  w.ints  and  sordid 
griefs  upon  their  religious  hours — all  this  they  did  inth£Naiie 
OF  God!  This  has  been  too  much  the  course  of  things  even 
down  to  the  present  time.  Christianity  has  been  perverted. 
Its  history,  save  as  we  trace  it  to  the  retreat  of  some  obscure 
disciple,  or  discern  its  primitive  purity  in  the  selMenying  life 
of  an  occasional  individual,  is  the  history  of  pompous  rites, 
of  iron  creeds,  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  of  the  outward 
and  the  God-ward.  Such  especially  is  Popery,  of  which, 
perhaps  a  more  characteristic  account  cannot  be  given  than 
that  it  is  a  religion  of  piety,  dissociated  from  philanthropy. 
Where  this  system  prevails,  humanity  ^"^  withers  under  the 
cold  shade"  of  religion.  It  makes  no  account  of  human  in- 
terests, it  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  human  rights,  it  tram- 
ples on  individual  conscience,  anathematizes  freedom  of  in- 
quiry, frowns  upon  the  spirit  of  independence,  discountenan- 
ces gencml  education,  and  forces  conformity  to  creeds  and 
rituals.  Its  withholding  of  the  Bible  and  the  Cup  from  the 
laity  is  the  symbol  of  its  genius;  for  it  is  a  system  of  exac- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  and  of  withholdings  on  the  other.  Its 
monachism  is  the  living  proclamation  of  its  essential  misan- 
thropy. Its  entire  round  of  observances — in  which  is  its  Hfe 
— ^is  crushing,  benighting  and  degrading  to  humanity. 

The  same  vi^ted  form  of  Christianity  has  obtained  a- 
mong  the  protestant  churches.  While  they  have  combated 
th% grosser  corruptions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  have 
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copied  the  very  principle  whence  all  those  corruptions 
flow — the  principle  of  loveless  piety.  They  have  rejec- 
ted the  mummery  of  her  worship,  but  they  have  retained 
its  formality,  its  cold  elevation  above  the  cries  of  human  dis- 
tress. We  ask  with  grief  and  shame,  what  has  Romanism 
done  more  monstrously  inhuman  than  the  countenancing  and 
carrying  on  of  slavery,  of  war?  This  has  been  the  execra- 
ble work  of  protestant  Christianity,  that  too,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  in  the  most  enlightened  nation  of  the  world! 
In  the  name  of  God  and  in  the  name  of  humanity  we  must 
speak  aloud  against  these  misrepresentations  of  Christianity. 
Where  do  we  see  Religion  to^ay?  and  in  what  work  is  she 
engaged,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  her  high  priests?  See 
her  opening,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  the  sluices  of  human 
wretchedness!  See  her  taking  the  lead  in  the  direst  modes 
of  human  torture!  See  her  radiant  form  moving  to  and  fro 
over  the  battle-iidld,  beckoning  on  the  embattled  hosts,  enfu- 
riating  man  with  the  passions  of  hell,  drinking  in  the  shouts 
of  the  victors  and  the  shrieks  of  the  dying,  wading  in  man's 
blood,  and  then  after  the  dreadful  work  is  o'er,  behold  her 
opening  her  venerated  temples  to  return  thanks  and  give 
praise  to  the  God  of  battles!  See  Religion  sanctifying  the 
African  "slave-trade,  shielding  American  slavery  from  the 
shafts  of  unregenerate  philanthropists,  opening  her  cities  of 
refuge  to  the  slaveholder  fleeing  from  the  reprobation  of  the 
world,  making  her  altars  and  shrines  the  retrofits  of  those 
who  are  allowed  no  quarter  by  an  indignant  public  opinion, 
and  administering  the  sacred  balm  of  Gilead  to  soothe  and 
heal  wounds  inflicted  by  the  sword  of  truth!  See  religion 
with  her  own  breath,  blowing  the  fires  of  martyrdom,  till  the 
flames  crackle  around  the  consuming  bodies  of  men  *^  of  whom 
the  world  is  not  worthy."  See  Religion  devising  inquisitori- 
al racks,  sitting  grimly  at  the  wheel,  smiling  at  the  cracking 
of  the  dislocated  joints  and  fractured  bones! 

Says  an  eloquent  writer  in  a  late  English  Review: 
^^^  If  there  is  one  spectacle  more  odious  than  another  of  all 
which  history  presents  to  us,  it  is  this;  to  soe  men  practising 
all  the  brutalities  of  war,  treading  down  their  enemies,  doing 
all  that  rage  and  the  worst  passions  prompt,  and  doing  all 
amid  exclamations  of  piety,  devout  acknowledgements  of  sub- 
mission to  divine  will,  and  professions  of  gratitude  to  God. 
The  pious  soldier  carries  with  him  to  the  battle  field,  to  the 
seiga,  to  the  massacre,  not  one  even  of  those  generous  feel- 
ings which  war  itself  permits  towards  a  foe.    He  choosed  to 
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call  his  eoemy  the  enemj  of  God,  and  kneels  before  he  fights, 
^kat  the  inexpressible  mercy  may  be  granted  of  cutting  his 
throat  r 

We  arc  constrained  to  ask  where  was  true  Christianity 
irhen  but  a  few  years  since  the  pulpits  throughout  this  land 
proclaimed^  and  the  religious  press  re-echoed — Negro  preju- 
dice is  invincible?  when  the  editor  of  a  widely  circulated 
commanding  religious  paper,  printed  in  Boston,  could  teach, 
by  way  of  opposition  to  anti-slavery  principles,  that  men  have 
no  rights^  that  they  lost  them  in  the  fall?  When  a  New  Eng- 
land divine,  in  a  public  meeting,  (an  Association  of  ministers 
we  believe,)  could  apply  the  scripture  '^  if  thou  art  called,  be- 
ing a  servant,  care  not  for  it"  to  the  American  slave,  and  ac- 
conripany  it  with  the  heartless  comment  ^  and  if  he  should  not 
care,  why  should  I  care^^  ? 

Tliese  are  but  too  humiliating  evidences  that  Christianity 
has  not  yet  effected,  generally,  the  harmonious  union  of  Piety 
and  Philanthropy.  Nor  should  this  excite  our  astonishnoent. 
This  is  the  grand  mission  of  Christianity ;  and  when  it  is  fully 
accomplished  the  millennium  will  be  at  the  door.  Christi- 
anity is  one  thing,  the  Church  anolhcr.  The  one  is  perfect, 
the  other  progressive.  The  Church  was  indeed  designed  to 
be  a  perfect  exemplification  of  Christianity,  but  it  has  not 
been;  on  the  contrary  it  has  always  been  imperfect,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  grossly  so.  While  in  every  age 
a  few  have  lived  out  religion  in  its  purity,  embodying  its  Piety 
and  its  Philanthropy,  the  commanding  influences  have  sepa- 
rated the  two  elements  of  religion,  and  the  Church  as  a  whole 
has  been  an  extremely  defective  exponent  of  Christianity. 
There  has  however  been  some  progress  from  age  to  age.  The 
religion  of  the  Reformers,  of  the  Covenanters,  or  of  the 
Puritans  would  not  suffice  for  the  religion  of  the  present  day. 
Even  the  Christianity  of  a  half  century  ago,  with  its  gloomy 
dogmas,  its  bigotry,  its  sectarian  strifes,  its  persecuting  spirit, 
its  intolerance,  its  deep  slumber  over  prevailing  immoraHfies, 
yea  its  participation  in  them,  its  destitution  of  the  reformato- 
ry, the  revival  and  the  missionary  spirit,  would  n>t  be  counte- 
nanced now.  With  all  that  is  to  be  deplored  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Church,  it  cannot,  we  think  be  denied  that 
its  position  is  more  advanced  audits  prospects  more  encoura* 
ging  than  those  of  any  previous  period  of  its  history.  True, 
the  peace  of  the  last  century  is  broken — but  we  bless  God 
for  it,  it  was  the  peace  of  the  tombs.  True,  the  unity  of  the 
great  denominations  has  been  disturbed-^but  we  bless  God 
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for  ibis,  it  was  ecclesiaslical  unity^  that  foe  of  Christian  union, 
freedom  and  progress.  True,  we  have  universal  agitation, 
an  endless  diversitv  ol  opinion,  and  au  unheard  of  boldness 
in  the  utterance  of  thought — altogether  forbidding,  one  might 
think,  the  hope  of  uniformity  and  co-operation.  But  we  fear 
not  the  issue.  Time,  truth,  and  He  who  said  to  the  tempest 
and  the  sea,  ^"^  Peace,  be  still,"  will  bring  a  calm;  and  when 
the  calm  docs  come,  it  will  be  a  sound  and  safe  one.  True, 
again,  there  are  those  who  are  abandoning  the  Protestant 
Church  and  shamelessly  seeking  the  harlot  embraces  of  Rome 
— we  bless  God  for  this  too,  they  are  retreating,  borne  on  the 
wings  of  owls  and  bats,  from  the  dawning  light  into  thicker 
darkness.  True,  once  more,  there  are  mighty  influences  in 
the  Church,  which  are  laboring  to  drag  her  back  into  the  arms 
of  that  ghastly  peace  and  unity  from  which,  like  a  poor  pant- 
ing fugitive  slave,  she  is  making  her  escape;  but  we  bless 
God  that  they  are  likely  to  have  such  miserable  success.  We 
certainly  envy  them  not  their  inheritance  of  shame,  in  the 
coming  noon  of  Zion^s  freedom  and  glory.  Eighteen  centuries 
of  toil  and  conflict,  of  battles  alternately  lost  and  won,  have 
been  spent  in  bringing  the  Church  where  she  now  stands — 
where  her  sons  are  demanding  the  universal  recognition  of 
philanthropy  as  an  essential  ehment  in  religion.  This  is  the 
distinction  of  our  times;  and  it  is  full  of  promise.  From 
this  proud  eminence  the  Church  can  never  be  dragged  down, 
her  course  is  upward.  Religion  can  never  more  be  a  system 
of  formalism,  of  man-contemning  Piety. 

But  how  does  Christianity  propose  to  effect  the  union  of 
Piety  and  Philanthropy  in  religion?  In  prosecuting  this  inqui- 
ry we  shall  see  that  from  the  outset  Christianity  pursues  a 
course  wholly  different  from  that  of  every  other  system  of 
religion,  that  this  course  is  the  only  one  which  can  pos- 
sibly effect  the  desired  union,  that  it  can  and  must  effect  it, 
and  moreover  that  Christianity  possesses  the  very  resources 
requisite  to  enable  her  to  accomplish  this  object. 

Christianity  begins  with  eradicating  selfishness  from  the 
heart.  This  we  have  seen  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  two  op- 
posing religions.  Selfishness  originally  sundered  God  and 
man,  it  has  ever  been  the  *'  pervertcr  of  the  right  ways  of 
God,"  and  so  long  as  it  has  the  framing  of  religions,  it  will 
rob  both  God  and  man.  Selfishness  has  always  been  willing, 
on  the  whole  that  God  should  be  worshiped  and  dreaded, 
that  his  temples  should  be  thronged  with  soulless  votaries.  It 
is  willing  too  that  humanity  should  have  its  devotees,  who  will 
30* 
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^  give  all  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor  and  their  bodies  to  be 
burned,"  yet  without  love-  Above  all,  selfishness  is  willing 
that  the  two  religions  should  ^^  bite  and  devour  one  another'' 
in  their  zeal  to  establish  their  respective  claims.  This 
strengthens  her  dominion.  But  selfishness  never  can  nor  will 
consent  to  their  union  and  co-operation.  This  woald  be  fatal 
to  her  interests.  Selfishness  must  therefore  be  dethroned 
and  banished.     This  Christianity  does. 

It  also  releases  the  mind  from  (he  bondage  of  fenr,  the  on- 
ly principle  of  the  God-ward  religion,  as  constructed  by  sel- 
fishness. No  other  religion  save  Christianity  has  ever  declar- 
ed against  the  slavery  of  fear,  hence  no  other  has  been  able 
to  unite  Piety  and  Philanthropy,  an  impossible  thing  where 
fear  is.  Christianity  most  effectually  breaks  this  bitter  thral- 
dom. 

It  also  introduces  into  the  soul,  as  the  basis  of  all  religions 
action,  the  new  and  noble  principle  of  Love.  Here  is  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  Gospel  and  every  other 
scheme.  Love  casteth  out  fear,  it  beholds  God  as  a  Friend, 
it  chooses  him  as  its  supreme  adorable  Object.  In  Him  love 
sees  the  Father  of  all  mankind,  and  at  once  it  becomes  the 
disinterested  friend  of  humanity.  Love  equally  inspires  the 
devotions  of  the  worshiper  and  sustains  the  activities  of  the 
philanthropist.  In  both  spheres — diverse  and  remote  as  they 
appear  from  each  other — love  is  perfectly  at  home.  It  is  a 
great  exhaustless  orb  whose  rays  shine  both  God-ward  and 
Man-ward. 

Christianity  also  reveals  to  man  a  God  of  love.  To  sus- 
tain its  religion  of  fear,  selfishness  forms  a  God  who  delights 
in  sacrifices  and  honwigre,  but  is  indifferent  to  the  well-being 
of  his  worshipers.  The  gospel  presents  a  God  whose  name 
is  Love.  The  soul  that  truly  apprehends  the  God  of  the 
gospel,  can  never  be  imposed  upon  by  a  religion  of  inhu- 
manity. 

Christianity  also  enjoins  a  piety  of  love — a  worship  of  love. 
Her  sacrifices  are  those  of  a  broken  heart,  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, and  before  they  are  offered  she  requires  her  votaries  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  mankind.  ^  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the 
altar,  and  there  remember  that  thy  brother  hath  ought  against 
thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way; 
first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy 
giftk''  Beautiful  Religion!  When  too,  the  knee  is  bent  in 
prayer,  and  penitence  asks  forgiveness,  it  is  taught  to  pray, 
^'Forgive  me  my  sins,  as  I  forgive  those  who  sin  against  me." 
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Again  we  say — beautiful  religion!  From  its  altars  to  its  foot- 
stools it  is  redolent  of  humanity. 

Again,  Christianity  exhibits  the  august  Object  of  worship 
as  a  Supreme  Philanthropist.  The  best  friend  man  has^  his 
tenderest  sympathizer,  his  most  patient  counsellor,  his  most 
generous  benefactor  is  God.  To  commune  with  this  Being 
is  to  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  universal  benevolence. 
To  worship  him  is  to  be  filled  with  compassion  for  the  suffer- 
ing. Piety  cannot  burn  long  in  the  presence  of  her  God, 
3without  rushing  away  to  bless  a  dying  race. 

Again  Christianity  reveals  the  cross,  inscribed  with  these 
effacekss  words  ^  God  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  give  his  only 
begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  per- 
ish, but  have  everlasting  life."  There,  from  that  dear  Cross, 
shines  the  humanity  of  religion!  There  hangs,  and  bleeds,  and 
^ies,  the  Incarnate  God!  Humanity  is  joint  sufferer  with  Di- 
vinity; and  it  has  its  full  share  in  the  blessings.  The  Cross 
is  the  magna  charta  of  mankind.  If  ever  religion  proves 
traitor  to  man,  and  seeks  to  bury  his  interests  beneath  her 
proud  temples  of  Piety,  he  can  point  her  to  the  Cross,  and 
bid  her  hear  those  dying  words,  ^'  behold  thy  son."  Christ 
came  both  God  and  man  that  by  being  at  once  the  object  of 
Piety  and  Philanthropy,  he  might  cultivate  simultaneously  in 
his  disciples  these  different  principles,  and  thus  give  a  right 
direction  and  thoroughness  to  their  religion. 

Finally,  Christianity  decides  the  question  between  the  rival 
religions,  and  blends  them  in  one,  by  making  Philanthropy 
the  test  of  Piety. 

Such  is  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Gospel  has  am- 
ple power  and  resources  to  establish  this  religion  among 
men.  Its  power  is  in  the  Cross,  its  agency  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  He  has  been  sent  to  ^  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of 
righteousness  and  of  judgment."  In  the  selfish  heart  he 
works  convictions,  thence  flows  repentance,  selfishness  is  re- 
nounced, love  is  embraced — then  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is 
set  up  in  the  heart — then  Piety  and  Philanthropy  meet  and 
dwelt  together. 

To  maintain  this  holy  alliance,  and  perpetuate  its  fruits, 
provision  is  made  by  the  gospel  for  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  heart,  sanctified  and  adorned  for  his  tem- 
ple. God  dwells  with  man.  This  is  the  crowning  provision 
for  saints  on  earth.  Thus  taken  into  sacred  union  with  God, 
filled  with  his  spirit,  the  individual  is  a  living  exemplification 
of  Chris  tianity.    He  loves  God  and  he  loves  man.    He  is  a 
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living  epistle  read  and  known  of  all  men.  He  is  an  acknowl- 
edged demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  Piety  and  Phi- 
lanthropy being  harmonized  in  one  bosom,  and  exercised  by 
one  being.  One  such  Christian  is  a  great  light  in  the  world— 
a  great  light  in  the  Church.  His  influence  will  be  felt  till  the 
union  which  he  exemplifies  prevails. 

But  we  must  express  the  conviction  that  nothing  will  com- 
plete the  alliance  of  Piety  and  Philanthropy,  but  a  mighty  re- 
vival of  pure  religion.  This  must  be  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  answer  to  prevailing  prayer;  for  this  great  triumpt) 
of  Christianity  must  especially  redound  to  the  glory  of  God. 
The  era  of  revivals,  say  some,  is  past.  If  they  mean,  revi- 
vals of  precisely  the  type  of  the  last  great  series,  we  shall 
not  dispute  with  them.  Such  revivals  are  not  the  demand  of 
the  present  times.  They  well  met  the  wants  of  that  day. 
They  exploded  certain  errors  pertaining  to  divine  and  human^ 
agency,  human  ability,  the  freedom  of  the  will  &c.,  which 
almost  nullified  the  power  of  truth,  and  palsied  the  arm  of  the 
Church.  They  made  religion  a  practical  reality.  They 
transformed  man  from  a  machine  into  a  moral  responsible  be- 
ing. They  imparted  to  Christianity  a  vitality  and  a  vigor  to 
which  it  had  been  for  many  gloomy  centuries  a  stranger.  The 
great  truth  which  they  settled,  and  settled  forever,  was  this— 
man  may,  if  he  will,  repent,  believe,  and  be  saved.  It  was  the 
question  of  salvation  which  was  then  involved.  To  push  this 
issue  now,  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  renewed  the  revi- 
val scenes  of  twenty  years  ago,  would  we  think  result  iq  utter 
disappointment.  Who  believes  for  a  moment  that  similar 
revivals  could  now  roll  over  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational 
Baptist  and  Methodist  Churches  as  those  did?  We  shall 
have  revivals,  more  powerful  and  glorious  than  any  yet  recor- 
ded, but  they  will  be  somewhat  dilerent  in  character.  Here 
opens  too  wide  a  field  for  our  present  survey,  though  a  more 
interesting  one  could  scarcely  be  expanded  before  the  Christ- 
ian mind.  We  can  only  say  briefly  that  the  first  achieve- 
ment of  the  revivals  to  come  will  be  the  awakening  of  the 
Church  to  the  almost  total  want  of  the  element  of  humanity 
in  the  prevalent  religion.  This  will  be  a  discovery  over- 
whelming in  its  character;  it  will  excite  a  horror  only  less 
than  that  which  would  be  felt  should  it  be  known  that  the 
Church  had  actually  apostatized  from  God.  It  will  be  follow- 
ed by  profound  humiliation  and  repentance,  by  bitter  tears 
and  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered.  The  toleration  of  sla- 
very, of  war,  and  of  other  giant  crimes  against  humanity  will 
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be  confessed  as  sin  of  the  darkest  hue.  The  attempts  now 
made  by  General  Assemblies  and  other  religious  bodies  to 
maintain  a  dignified  silence  on  these  questions  so  vitally  involve 
ing  human  interests,  will  be  viewed  with  unmitigated  abhor- 
rence. The  most  advanced  position  yet  taken  by  any  Church- 
es in  the  benevolent  movements,  will  be  regarded  as  little 
better  than  a  mere  mockery  of  the  claims  of  humanity.  The 
missionary  enterprise,  as  hitherto  conducted  will  excite  sur- 
prise and  sorrow.  The  annual  contribution  of  funds,  the 
number  of  missionaries  annually  sent,  and  the  measure  ofniis- 
sionary  zeal  existing  among  the  Churches,  will  in  the  light  of 
a  truly  awakened  Christianity  be  facts  perfectly  astounding. 
What  startling  revelations  will  be  made  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  open  all  eyes  and  all  hearts  to  the  frightful  wastes  of 
human  wretchedness  over  which  the  Church  has  been  slum- 
bering! The  work  of  the  Spirit  will  begin  at  the  sanctuary; 
and  the  digging  in  the  wall  and  the  exposure  of  corruption 
will  be  awful.  But  the  result  will  be  glorious.  Christians 
will  awake  to  their  duties.  They  will  feel  that  upon  them 
rests  the, Savior's  last  commission.  They  will  go  forth.  They 
will  carry  salvation  around  the  globe.  They  will  be  boldly 
aggressive  upon  the  empire  of  darkness.  They  will  do  and 
dare  to  the  death  for  God  and  humanity.  They  will  elevate 
the  standard  of  holy  living  and  self-denying  action.  They 
will  reject  all  compromises  with  sin;  they  will  repudiate  all 
worldly  policy;  they  will  renounce  ease,  spurn  proffered  hon- 
ors, bid  adieu  to  the  circles  of  self-righteous  moralists,  and  go 
into  all  high  ways  and  hedges  with  the  invitations  and  com- 
pulsions of  the  Gospel. 

But  finally — the  union  of  Piety  and  Philanthropy  in  reli- 
gion will  be  the  glory  of  Christianity.  It  will  be  the  full  dis- 
play of  the  genius  of  Christianity.  It  will  vindicate  it  from 
the  charge  of  being  a  system  of  intolerable  exactions  and 
crushing  burthens,  as  all  other  religions  have  been.  What  a 
beautiful  representation  of  essential  Christianity  is  contained 
in  the  saying '-''  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice."  Well  may 
the  Savior  enjoin  upon  mankind  to  "  go  and  learn  what  this 
roeaneth" — this  peculiar  feature  of  his  religion.  Other  re- 
ligions cry — ^Sacrifice,  sacrifice,  blood,  blood,"  but  his  cries 
"  Mercy,  mercy." 

*<  Jesus'  blood  throagh  all  the  skiet, 
Mercy,  free,  boundless  mercy,  cries." 

It  will  be  the  glory  of  Christianity  that  it   presents  to   the 

^wrorld  a  religion,  one  province  of  which  is  to  watch  over  and 
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promote  human  it^terests.  It  will  bc^the  glory  of  Christianity 
that  it  blesses  the  world  with  a  humanized  pietj  and  a  sanc- 
tified philanthropy;  both  entirely  different  from  the  exercises 
which  have  borne  these  names^  both  emanations  from  the  same 
principle,  love^  each  aiding  the  otljcr,  piety  sustaining  phi- 
lanthropy^ and  philanthropy  kindling  piety;  piety  bearing  to 
the  throne  of  grace  the  causes  in  which  philanthropy  is  toil- 
ing, and  philanthropy  rejoicing,  in  the  midst  of  her  labors,  in 
the  assurance  that  piety  is  no  longer  dooming  her  to  hell,  but 
is  bidding  her  God-speed,  and  praying  for  her  largest  success. 
It  will  be  the  glory  of  Christianity  that  she  furnishes  man 
with  a  well  balanced  religion,  not  all  piety,  not  all  philanthro- 
py, not  a  part  but  the  whole.  One-sided  religions  have  been 
the  curse  of  the  world. 

Great  changes  and  improvements,  amounting  almost  to  a 
remodelling  of  the  entire  fabric  of  religion  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  evangelical  alliance  of  Piety  and  Philanthropy. 

The  creeds  will  undergo  important  modifications  The  sys- 
tems of  doctrine  now  in  vogue  may  be  substantially  sound, 
yet  far  from  perfect.  The  cast  of  one's  theology  will  be  as 
the  cut  of  his  religion.  A  religion  of  fear  engenders  one  set 
of  doctrines — a  religion  of  sympathy  quite  another.  Both 
contemplate  the  same  object,  but  through  the  medium  of  en- 
tirely different  mental  states.  The  priest  and  the  young  lady 
pized  together  upon  the  face  of  the  moon,  and  saw  there  two 
objects  inclined  toward  each  other,  the  priest  thought  it  must 
be  two  steeples  bending  together,  the  voung  lady  was  quite 
sure  it  *was  two  lovers  kissing.  Many  Christians,  and  Christ- 
ian teachers,  are  so  exclusively  God-ward,  that  neither  the 
Bible,  providence  nor  grace  reveals  to  their  minds  any  doctrine 
but  that  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty.  A  minister  of  this  stamp 
once  arose  to  make  some  remarks  in  a  prayer  meeting,  where 
spirits  of  congenial  mould  were  gathered,  and  after  a  pause, 
broke  the  awful  silence  by  saying  in  an  indescribably  solemn 
manner — ^  God  is  a  Sovereign."  If  his  Bible  had  presented 
that  single  truth  in  characters  of  blood  on  every  page,  in- 
vested with  the  pictorial  pomp  of  Sinai,  engraven  by  an  awe- 
struck seraph,  it  could  scarcely  have  more  fully  possessed  bis 
mind,  or  burned  more  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  those  who 
heard  it.  On  the  other  han^  there  are  many  of  such  different 
■'iews  and  habitudes,  that  this  truth  scarcely  takes  hold  upon 
their  sensibility.  Both  occupy  extreme  positions.  A  well 
balanced  religion,  with  one  foot  upon  piety  and  the  other  upon 
philanthropy,  will  afford  a  stand-point  from  which  new  or 
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greatly  modified  views  will  be  obtained  of  God^  of  his  charac- 
ter, his  attributes  and  relations.  From  this  point  the  doctrine 
of  God's  Sovereignty  will  be  seen  in  an  unspeakably  inter- 
esting light. 

Great  revolutions  will  be  effected  in  Church  Government. 
Ecclesiastical  polity  will  Be  framed  in'  accordance  with  the 
sacredness  attached  by  Christianity  to  human  rights  and  in- 
terests. The  Christian  more  than  the  Church,  the  individual 
above  the  organization,  government  for  the  man,  not  man  for 
the  government — these  and  such  like  will  be  the  recognized 
principles  of  a  better  dispensation.  Upon  these  church  gov- 
ernment will  be  constructed.  Of  course  every  element 
oppressive,  or  tending  to  oppression,  will  be  rejected.  Great 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  leading  to  consolidation,  hierar- 
chies and  high  church  judicatories,  involving  spiritual  despo- 
tism, will  be  utterly  repudiated.  The  plea  of  spiritual  lord- 
ship, namely,  that  the  people  are  not  qualified  to  administer 
the  government  of  the  church  (the  very  same  which  secular 
tyrants  use)  will  then  sound  strange  enough,  especially  as 
coming  from  men  who  have  declaimed  so  loudly  against  the 
Pope  for  withholding,  on  precisely  the  same  ground  the  Bible 
from  the  laity. 

The  institutions  and  ordinances  of  religion  will  be  very 
differently  regarded  and  observed.  The  Sabbath  for  example, 
will  indeed  be  viewed  as  the  Lord's  day,  but  in  another  sense 
from  what  it  now  is.  It  is  Christ's  day;  ^^the  Son  of  man 
is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath."  His  observance  of  it  ought  to 
be  an  authoritative  guide  to  his  Church.  With  him  it  was  a 
day  of  mercy  as  well  as  of  worship — of  good  deeds  as  well 
as  of  prayers  and  praise.  All  the  ordinances  of  our  religion, 
while  they  are  external  in  their  mode,  have  a  close  relation  to 
the  genius  of  Christianity  itself,  and  have  much  to  do  with* 
both  our  piety  and  our  benevolence. 

Again,  the  sanctuary  services  will  be  regarded  in  a  new 
light;  that  is,  not  as  being  exclusively  of  the  nature  o( di- 
vine worship^  (as  the  common  phrase  is,)  but  a  blending,  in 
the  most  affecting  forms,  of  Piety  and  Philanthropy.  How 
remarkably  are  these  united  in  every  part  of  public  worship. 
*Prai5e  is  the  sweet  incense  of  happy  hearts  rejoicing  in  God 

*  Since  penning  this  sentence,  we  have  met  with  a  quotation  firom  Jeremy 
Taylor  in  which  the  reader  will  perceive  a  striking  coincidence  of  sentiment. 

**God  is  pleased  with  no  music  from  below  so  much  as  in  thanksgiving  songs 
of  rrUeved  widows,  of  supported  orphans,  of  rejoicing  and  comforted  and 
thankful  persons.  This  part  of  our  communion  does  the  work  of  God  and  our 
neighbors,  and  bears  us  to  heaven  on  streams  made  by  the  overflowing  of  our 
brother's  comfort." 
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and  celebrating,  10  the  harmonies  of  holj  song,^^his  goodness 
and  his  wonderful  works  tft  the  children  of  men."  Frayer  is 
mingled  sacrifice  and  supplication.  Its  lips  are  full  of  ascrip- 
tions and  full  of  petitions.  Piety  and  Philanthropy  flow  out 
together  at  the  throne  of  grace.  Amid  the  prostrations  of 
devout  homage,  the  yearnings  of  Vompassion  have  a  large 
place.  Though  God  is  there,  needy  man  is  there  too.  The 
poor,  the  afSicted,  the  suffering,  the  oppressed,  the  neglected, 
the*  obscure,  the  tempted,  the  bereaved,  the  benighted  are 
brought  to  the  mercy  seat;  and  the  minister  is  their  mouth-piece. 
The  sick  upon  tl^eir  couches,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  dumb, 
the  dead  in  sin,  are  laid  at  the  Savior's  feet,  that  he  may  heal 
them.  Preaching  is  of  God  and  to  man,  vindication  and  in- 
vitation. It  i%  the  ascension-gift  to  humanity.  *^To  the  poor 
the  gospel  is  preached."  ^Treach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture." Preaching  is  the  message  of  Philanthropy  from  the 
lips  of  Piety. 

When  such  views  of  sanctuary  worship  shall  prevail,  chris- 
tians will  be  ashamed  of  the  scruples  which  they  have  so 
devoutly  cherished  in  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  the  house  of 
God,  What  resistance  has  there  been  on  the  part  of  church 
members  to  temperance  and  anti-slavery  lectures  in  the 
church,  especially  on  the  Lord's  Day;  what  an  annoyance  to 
the  devotional  feelings  of  many  if  the  claims  of  the  poor  are 
urged  from  the  sacred  desk,  if  the  contribution-boxes  pass 
round  for  the  missionary  cause,  if  the  political  duties  of 
christians  are  enforced,  or  if  war  is  rebuked. 

Lastly,  the  range  of  pulpit  discourse  will  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended and  diversified.  Public  sentiment  has  curtailed  the 
preacher  within  exceedingly  barren  limits.  Ministerial 
usage  has  prescribed  its  bounds  to  gospel  exhibitions.    Indi- 

rvidual  ministers  assign  to  themselves  still  narrower  ground. 
We  knew  one   preacher  who  dwelt  almost  entirely  upon 

.the  Final  Perseverance  of  the  saints,  another  who  con- 
fined himself  chiefly  to  what  he  loved  to  style  ^'Ihe  unfrustra- 
ble  decrees  of  God,"  another  whose  favorite  gospel  an- 
nouncement, as  above  stated,  was  "God  is  a  Sovereign."  But 
such  cannot  be  called  gospel  preachers !  To  the  minister  of 
Christ,  ^\the  field  is  the  world" — his  themes  are  as  wide  as 
the  claims  of  God  and  the  interests  of  mankind.  All  immo- 
ralities, all  crimes  and  vices,  all  sins  elementq|y  and  'organic,' 
all  oppressions,  private  and  political,  all  fightings,  personal 
and  national,  all  wrongs  local  and  general,  all  moral  enter- 
prises, all  reforms,  all  institutions  common  and  ^peculiar,'  and 
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all  subjects,  from  divine  sovereignty -Jo  humane  freedom — the 
two  walls  of  fire  fixed  by  Jehovah  within  which  all  truths 
and  topics  lie — are  the  themes  of  the  gospel  ministen — 
**Whatsoever  Mngs  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  ^whatsoever  things  are  pure,  what- 
soever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re- 
port; if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  the 
minister  must  think  on  these  things,"  yea  and  speak  out  up- 
on them! 

Many  over  the  land  are  just  now  crying  out  for  more 
"doctrinal  preaching!"  We  echo  the  call  "more  doctrinal 
preaching;"  but  we  cry  out  for  more  practical  preaching  too. 
Bible  doctriqes  and  Bible  duties  go  together.  Let  them  not 
be  disjoined  in  the  pulpit  nor  in  the  church.  Let  us  have 
the  whole  gospel — Christianity  in  its  glory,  the  sublime  em- 
bodiment of  Piety  and  Philanthropy. 
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ARTICLE  LXVI. 

History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

From  C.  G.  Bretscbneider's  Manual  of  Dogmatic  History. 

TRAHSLATSD  FROM  THE  GERMAN,  BT  PROF,  H.  COWLERi 

Since  Gen.  3:  contains  nothing  respecting  the  origin  of 
entailed  sin,  it  should  not  surprise  us  that  no  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  makes  any  use  of  this  chapter,  and  that  it  speaks 
only  in  general  of  the  sinfulness  of  man  without  any  partico- 
lar  explanations  of  the  subject. 

Moreover  death  is  presented  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  occurring  in  the  course  of  nature  and  not  as  a  con- 
sequence of  Adam's  sin.  First  during  the  exile  the  Jews 
began  to  reflect  upon  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  and  to  find 
historically  the  source  of  sin  and  death  in  Gen.  3.  ProbaMj 
their  reflections  on  this  subject  were  prompted  by  the  teach- 
ings of  Zoroaster.* 

Yet  were  their  opinions  not  more  remarkable  for  being 
few,  than  for  being  harmonious.  Sirach  does  not  indeed  de- 
ny the  sinfulness  of  men,  (chap.  8:  5,)  yet  he  knows  nothing 
of  original  sin,  but  believes  that  men  are  not  born  nwrally 
ruined,  (chap.  10:  18, 19,  &  51:  13)  and  holds  to  free  will, 
(chap.  15: 14-17.)    The  fall  he  passes  over,  (chap.  18;  l,)m 

*  The  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  concerning  the  fall,  bears  some  resemblanee  to 
the  Mosaic  account,  yet  differs  from  it  very  widely.  According  to  Zoroaster, 
heayen  was  pledged  to  the  first  human  pair  on  condition  that  they  perseyeredin 
virtue,  and  would  not  worship  any  demons.  At  first,  they  were  virtuous  ;  bat 
Ahriman  (Satan,)  caused  a  demon  to  suggest  to  them  evil  thoughts,  as  e.  g. 
whether  himself  was  not  the  Creator  of  the  world.  Through  their  belief  of  tlui 
Ue,  the  first  pair  became  like  Ahriman,  wicked  and  wretched.  They  went  oat 
to  .hunt  and  found  a  white  goat  whose  milk  they  ate  and  found  it  very  stimult- 
ting,  but  it  was  a  poidon  to  their  bodies.  I'he  demon  now  gave  them  fruits 
which  they  ate  and  thereby  lost  a  hundred  fold  of  blessings  and  reduced  them- 
selves to  a  single  one. 

Immortality,  Zoroaster  does  not  ascribe  to  the  first  p^.  Of  original  sin  and 
its  punishment,  death,  he  says  nothing. 

[Note.— Zoroaster,  the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the 
Magi,  flourished  among  the  Medes  probably  from  B«  C.  650  to  600.  His  writ- 
ings are  comprised  in  the  Zendavesta. — Tr.] 
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total  8aence,and  regards  death,  (chap.  17:  1,2,)  as  something 
original  and  natural. 

On  the  other  hand  there  appears  in  his  book  another  view 
of  this  subject  according  to  which  the  beginning  of  sin  ai^d 
of  death  are  derived  from  Eve;*  a  proof  that  opinions  on  this 
point  among  the  Jews  were  various.  Proof  of  this  may  be 
seen  also  in  the  manner  in  which  Pliilo  and  Josephust  under- 
stood the  Mosaic  passages. 

Thp  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  also  recognizes  no  in- 
herited sinfulness,  originating  from  the  sin  of  Adam.  He 
does  indeed  mention  the  fall  of  Adam,  chap.  10:  I,  and  af- 
firms, chap.  2:  23.  ff,  that  death  originated  through  envy  of 
the  devil;  but  he  understands  by  the  term  deaths  not  the  death 
of  the  body,  but  the   eternal  death  of  the   soul. 

We  have  moreover  no  ground  to  regard  the  doctrine  of 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  as  the  common  doctrine  ^  the 
Jews  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  therefore  to  explain  Rom. 
5:  12.  ff,  accordingly;  for  although  this  doctrine  may  be  found 
at  an  older  period  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  Rabbies,  yet 
it  does  not  follow  with  certainty  that  Paul  already  had  it-J 

On  this  point  also,  opinions  in  the  most  ancient  christian 
Church  were  not  very  harmonious  or  settled,  and  yet  jome 
points  were  held  by  the  i^hurch  with  suflBcient  firmness.  Ori- 
gen  says  expressly  thAt  the  church  taught  that  every  human 
soul  has  free-will  so  as  to  choose  either  good  or  evil,  but  that 
the  church  doctrine  did  not  determine  whether  the  soul  is 
propagated  by  the  course  of  natural  generation,  or  what  its 
mode  of  coming  into  existence  may  be.     This  view  is  con- 

•Chap.  25;  24.  "  From  the  woman  is  the  beginning  of  sin,  and  through  her 
(or  it,)  we  all  die,"  These  words  obviously  look  towards  Gen.  3,  but  it  re- 
mains uncertain  in  what  way  Sirach  derived  sin  from  Eve's  transgression,  and 
whether  the  original  Greek  words,  translated,  through  her,  or  t/irough  it,  refer  to 
•*  Eve,"  or  to  *•  Sin,"    The  former  is  more  probable. 

t  Josephus  knows  nothing  of  original  sin,  but  on  the  contrary  afErms  that  the 
postal  ity  of  Seth  were  in  the  highest  degree  virtuous  and  wise  by  nature*  H« 
deriyes  from  the  fall  not  even  one  evil  affecting  the  whole  race,  and  attributes  to 
man  before  the  fall  on\y  this,  that  God  had  pledged  to  him  a  happy  and  long 
life,  wholly  free  from  evil. 

t  Wetstein  in  his  commentary  on  Rom.  5:  12.  ff,  has  quoted  a  multitude  of  Rab- 
binnic  passages  to  show  that  all  men  have  sinned  in  Adam  and  therefore  must 
die;  but  these  passages  do  not  prove  all  they  are  adduced  to  prove,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  too  recent  to  be  used  in  explaining  Rom.  5«  12.  ff.  To  prove  this  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  paM&ge  it  must  be  shown  that  the  term  "  sin,"  as  wed  by 
Pmil  denotes  universal  tin-guiltiness,  which  sense  of  the  term,  however,  is 
forbidden  by  the  expressions,  **  sin  entered  the  world,"  **  sin  is  not  imputed," 
'*  80t  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgres^on,"  and  <*  where  sin 
hath  abounded,* '  &c. 
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finned  bj  the  writings  of  the  oldest  christian  teachers,  which 
contain  nothing  about  Augustine's  original  sin  and  its  propa- 
gation. Hence  John  Damascenus  (died  A.  D.  760)  does  not 
reckon  this  among  the  doctrines  held  bj  the  Church. 

With  the  same  harmony  of  sentiment  the  oldest  church 
fathers  ascribe  to  man  freedom  of  .will  in  the  exercise 
of  which  he  can  choose  either  good  or  evil;  and  it  should  be 
especially  noted  that  they  ascribe  this  to  him,  not  as  he  may 
perhaps  have  been  before  the  fall,  but  as  he  is  still,*  and  that 
they  find  herein  the  ground  of  the  occurrence  of  sin,  inas- 
much as  they  distinctly  notice  the  fact  that  God  is  hereby 
vindicated  from  all  blame  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  sio  in 
the  race. 

Hence  they  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  dogma  that 
man  is  born  contaminated  with  a  deadly  original  sin  and  is 
obnoxious  to  damnation  by  reason  of  his  very  nature;  but  on 
the  contrary  they  represent  new-born  infants  as  pure,  guilt- 
less, and  pleasing  to  God.t 

*  The  passages  oq  this  poiat  are  superfluously  abundant.  See  Recognitions 
of  Clement  of  Rome,  HI.  23,  V.  8,  IX.  30.  '*  For  no  other  reason  does  G^ 
punish  the  sinner  either  in  the  present  or  future  world,  except  because  He  knows 
that  the  sinner  was  able  to  conquer  but  negrlected  to  gain  the  victory." 

Justin  Martyr  in  his  Apology  to  the  Roman  Senate,  page  71,  represents  it  as 
impious  to  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  witheat 
freedom  there  could  be  no  retribution,  in  a  passage  where  he  says — '*  If  the  hu- 
man race  have  not  the  power  by  free  choice  to  fly  from  the  base  and  to  choose  for 
themselves  the  noble  and  the  good,  then  are  they  guiltless  of  their  own  deeds 
however  done.  But  that  they  can  of  free  choice  either  walk  uprightly  or  bare- 
ly wrong,  we  show  thus.  ** 

Origen,  in  a  passage  in  his  commentary  on  Romans  chap.  3,  in  which  heap- 
plies  the  term  *•  law"  used  by  Paul,  to  the  moral  law  of  the  reason,  and  illus- 
trates the  waking  up  of  the  consciousness  of  law  in  developed  minds,  says, 
**  Now  they  are  under  the  law  who  are  passing  the  period  cf  life  in  which  they 
already  have  the  power  of  discerning  moral  good  and  evil.  Surely  God  has  giv- 
en to  man  all  those  sensibilities  and  powers  of  voluntary  action,  which  are 
requisite  in  order  to  ctrive  successfully  for  virtue,  and  has  moreover  added  the 
faculty  of  reason,  whereby  he  may  know  what  he  ought  to  do  and  what  avoid. 
These  qualities,  accordingly,  God  is  found  to  have  given  in  common  to  all  men. 
But  if  man.  having  received  these  endowments,  shall  neglect  to  walk  in  the  way 
of  virtue — man  to  whom  nothing  has  been  wanting  from  God — then  will  he  be 
found  to  be  wanting  himself  in  the  use  ot  those  faculties  which  have  been  given 
him  by  God." 

tShepherd  of  Hermas,  Book  2d,  command  2;  <*  Have  simplicity  of  heart  and 
thou  shalt  be  innocent;  and  be  as  the  in&nt  who  knows  nothing  of  that  malice, 
which  destroys  human  happiness. " 

The  same  author,  Book  2,  similitude  29,  in  a  passage  which  describes  flie 
mountain  of  the  blest,  says — **  The  twelfth  mountain  which  gleams  in  brightness 
i«[  the  abode  of  those  Who  have  believed  as  pure  infants  do,  whose  sensibility  no 
sin  has  ever  reached,  nor  do  they  know  what  sin  is,  but  they  have  always  con- 
tinued in  purity.  Men  of  such  a  character  without'any  doubt  shall  dwell  in  flie 
kingdom  of  God.  For  all  infants  are  held  in  honor  before  the  Lord  and  hold  the 
first  rank." 
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In  respect  to  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  the  eariy  fathers  did  not 
indeed  hold  precisely  the  same  views,  yet  they  all  differed 
widely  from  the  later  church  writers.  Looking  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  for  the  intrinsic  ground  of  the  rise  of  sin, 
they  regarded  the  agency  of  demons  as  pre-eminently  its  ex- 
trinsic occasion  and  exciting  cause.  In  the  Recognitions  of 
Clement  (1:  29,)  the  dominion  of  sin  over  the  race  is  by  no 
means  derived  from  Adam,  but  from  the  fact  that  in  the  eighth 
generation  after  Adam,  the  righteous  and  men  leading  a  life 
of  angels,  enticed  by  the  beauty  of  the  women,  had  indulged 
in  illegal  and  promiscuous  intercourse,  whence  human  pas- 
sions became  so  impetuous  as  to  draw  all  the  race  thencefor- 
ward into  sin.  This  first  sinning  generation  which  begat  the 
giants,  was  wholly  swept  off  by  the  flood. 

The  golden  age,  moreover,  was  not  located  in  Paradise, 
but  comprised  all  the  first  eight  generations;  for  then,  even 
wild  beasts  obeyed  man,  and  old  age  did  not  come  on  before 
the  thousandth  year  of  life.  This  long  period  of  enjoyment 
and  repose  seduced  men  to  forget  God  as  the  great  Giver  of 
good,  and  to  withhold  from  him  all  further  reverence,  and  con- 
sequently they  became  fearfully  depraved.  Hence  God  suffer- 
ed jJTJysical  evil  to  attach  itself  then  to  human  nature,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  man  back  again  to  himself. 

Just  so  little  also  do  the  Homilies  of  Clement  know  (see 
Homilies  3:  22,)  of  the  fall  in  consequence  of  eating  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  they,  like  ^'  The  Re- 
cognitions," derive  sin  from  that  ingratitude  which  originated 
during  the  golden  age,  and  from  the  influence  of  angels  and 
demons. 

Justin  Martyr  also  derives  the  origin  of  sin  from  the  pas- 
sions of  men  together  with   the  influence  of  demons.     He 

See  Atbenagoras  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  pg-  55. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  [Pedagogue  I.  2,]  affirms  that  all  men  have  the  en- 
dowment of  reason  (logos)  which  would  lead  them  to  truth  and  goodness.  As 
well  among  Christians  as  among  the  heathen,  the  wise  who  follow  the  light  of 
reason  do  not  sin  intentionally,  and  if  sin  does  occur,  it  quickly  passes  over.  All 
men  are,  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  of  their  rational  nature,  the  beloved  of 
God.  Clement  does  indeed  say  (Pedagogue  111.  12,)  *<Only  the  Logos  himself 
is  sinless,  for  to  sin  is  inborn  and  common  to  all;  but  after  sinnbg  to  recoil  and 
jretorn  appertains  not  to  every  common  man  but  to  the  good  alone;*'  yet  he  ex- 
presses in  this  passage  only  what  occurs  customarily,  not  what  must  occur  of 
jDeeessity,  and  he  ascribes  to  every  man  the  ability  to  be  a  good  man.  Hence  al- 
so his  affirmation  that  the  heathen  become  blessed  through  philosophy — the  chris- 
tian, throu^  faith  in  Christ 

See  also  Origen's  homily  on  Jer.  X4,  10,    ••  Every  man  is  endowed  with  rea- 
son ;  but  though  all  men  receive  the  gift  alikei  yet  in  the  case  of  some  its  monl 
power  gtowB  8tronger»  bnt  in,  the  ease  of  others  it  dies  away." 
31* 
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does  indeed  id  several  passages  mention  the  transgression  of 
Adam^  but  does  not  suppose  that  either  moral  ruin  or  guilt 
passes  over  from  that  transgression  to  subsequent  generations. 
On  the  contrary  he  holds  that  each  man  brings  eternal  death 
on  himselfwheneverhesins  as  Adam  sinned.  With  him  also 
idolatry  is  the  greatest  of  sins. 

Theophilus  teaches  that  man  was  not  yet  perfect  in  Para- 
dise, but  must  first  become  so,  and  thus  be  transformed  to  the 
likeness  of  a  God  and  ascend  to  heaven.  The  tree  of  knowl- 
edge and  its  fruit  were  not  noxious,  but  imparted  knowledge; 
yet  Adam,  being  still  a  child,  did  not  know  how  to  use  this 
knowledge  right,  and  hence  God  forbade  him  its  fruit.  After 
the  transgression  of  this  command,  God  drove  man  out  of  Par- 
adise and  subjected  him  to  death,  that  under  the  influence  of 
labor  and  sorrow  he  might  again  learn  obedience,  so  that  he 
might  be  restored  to  Paradise,  after  the  resurrection.  By 
sin,  man  brings  on  himself  death,  but  by  virtue,  he  attains 
eternal  life.  But  the  devil  enticed  Eve  in  order  to  introduce 
idolatry. 

Athenagoras.comprises  all  sin  in  idolatry,  and  this  was  in- 
troduced by  the  demons.  These  demons  he  supposes  to  have 
come  into  existence  through  the  intermarriage  of  incarnate 
angels  with  females  of  the  human  race. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  in  very  strong  terms  against 
the  opinion  that  man  is  by  his  birth,  sinful  and  condemned, 
(Strom.  III.  p.  556  ff.)  and  seeks  for  the  origin  of  all  sin  in  the 
freedom  of  the  human  agent — a  doctrine  which  he  held  most 
firmly.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  and  of  paradise,  he 
explains  as  an  allegory  to  show  how  sin  originates  in  the 
case  of  every  man,  and  affirms  that  the  devil  i.  e.  the  old  ser- 
pent, seduced  Adam  into  idolatry,  and  does  the  same  yet  con- 
tinually with  other  men,  by  which  means  they  incur  the  pun- 
ishment of  spiritual  and  eternal,  but  not  of  temporal  death. 
Since  death  results  from  ignorance  and  irreverence  of  God, 
so  on  the  other  hand  does  immortality  ensue  from  knowing 
and  revering  him.  He  was  very  far  from  concurring  in  the 
opinion  held  by  later  theolog;ian!j  that  Adam  before  his  fall 
was  perfect,  but  that  he  and  with  him  all  the  race  lost  by  his 
fall  their  concreated  perfection.  He  affirmed  on  the  contra- 
ry that  Adam  had,  as  all  men  now  have,  the  capability  of  be- 
coniing  perfect,  only  they  do  not  use  it  aright. 

J  ust  so  little  does  Origen  know  of  any  original  sin.  He  not  on- 
ly defends  the  free  choice  of  men  between  good  and  evil  in  the 
•reiuarkable  passage  (peri  archon  HI.  §  2  ffi)  and  very  explicitly 
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Id  oAer  places;  but  he  also  recogaizes  the  fact  (Contra  Cels. 
IV.  45)  that  men  differ  widely  by  nature  in  a  moral  respect,  and 
that  so  long  as  man  is  in  childhood  and  knows  not  the  distinc- 
tion of  moral  good  and  evil,  his  offences  against  the  letter  of 
the  law  are  not  reckoned  against  him  as  crimes. 

He  does  indeed  in  some  passages  appear  to  affirm  that  the 
whole  race  sinned  in,  and  with  Adam;  but  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, first,  that  we  have  those  passages  only  through  the 
faulty  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus  who  often  makes  OHgen 
speak  after  the  style  of  the  later  theology;  and  secondly, 
that  according  to  the  explicit  illustrations  of  Origen  and  the 
scope  of  his  whole  system,  he  could  have  meant  only  this, 
that  souls  might  be  punished  for  the  sake  of  Adam  because 
they  were  born  as  men  on  this  earth  through  him. 

In  consequence  of  his  opinions  concerning  the  pre-existencc 
of  souls,  he  held  that  the  souls  of  all  men  existed  originally  in 
a  heavenly  paradise,  and  that  the  fall  consisted  in  this,  that 
they,  having  already  sinned,  came  into  human  bodies  and 
were  born  as  men  upon  this  imperfect  world — a  state  most 
opposite  to  that  of  the  heavenly  paradise — and  consequently 
were  far  from  God,  in  whom  alone  is  all  life.  He  considers 
thcfeil  of  Adam  as  a  type  of  that  which  shall  occur  again  in 
the  case  of  every  human  soul,  and  by  the  term  "death"  he 
understands  not  bodily  but  spiritual  death.  In  his  cardinal 
passage  (Com.  on  Rom.  5.)  he  says  that  the  Apostle  Rom.  5: 
12,  understands  by  "zoor/c?,"  the  children  whose  reason  is  yet 
undeveloped,  and  by  "  all  men'^  those  whose  reason  is  develop- 
ed, upon  whom  sin  comes,  since  even  the  righteous  experi- 
ence from  it  at  least  some  slight  contagion,  and  well  may 
sin  come  upon  all  men,  inasmuch  as  the  birth  of  the 
soul  has  already  been  to  every  man  a  source  of  monl 
pollution  (Commentary  on  Matt.  15,)  but  not  of  spiritual 
death  which  befalls  only  "  the  many."  The  sins,  however, 
which  are  actually  committed  are  propagated  not  so  much  by 
natural  birth  as  by  example  and  education. 

The  discussion  of  Archelaus  with  Manetes  also  teaches 
(chap.  29,)  that  because  the  divine  law  written  on  the  heart 
of  man  was  not  at  all  times  sufficiently  present  to  all  minds, 
therefore  God  caused  a  transcript  of  it  to  be  made  by  Moses. 
By  this  means  the  power  of  eternal  death  was  broken  so 
that  it  does  not  have  dominion  overall  through  sin;  for  it 
affects  only  those  who  do  not  obey  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lactantius  understands  the  scripture 
narrative  of  the  fall  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  African  church, 
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yet  be  aficribes  to  all  men^  even  the  heatben,  the  ability  to 
do  good  if  they  only  will  it,  (^^since  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
possible  to  be  virtuous  if  men  only  choose  to  be,")'and  he 
represents  all  men  as  having  by  their  natural  constitution  an 
impulse  towards  wisdom;  but  he  also  teaches  that  sin  first 
originated  through  the  fall  of  the  angels  and  the  procreation 
of  the  giants  who  introduced  idolatry ;  that  idolatry  is  the 
chief  sin  and  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  and  that  the  death 
which  results  fro^n  the  fall  is  not  that  of  the  body  which  is 
natural  and  necessary,  but  that  which  the  scriptures  eall  '^the 
second  death." 

Ireneus  also  tiffirms  that  we  lost  the  divine  image  and  be- 
came subject  to  death  in  consequence  of  Adam's  disobedi- 
ence. God  had  given  the  tirst  man  immortality,  who  howev- 
er held  it  as  a  natural  and  inherent  quality^ of  his  constitu- 
tion, and  was  in  this  respect  like  God.  This  author  defends 
the  infliction  of  death  on  the  ground  that  God  ordained  it 
out  of  his  compassion  for  man,  to  prevent  his  sinning  forever. 

But  he  not  only  recognizes  the  fact  that  already  some 
among  the  fathers  had  kept  the  law,  (Her.  IV,  chap,  xv., 
sec.  3,)  but  he  also  ascribes  to  man,  after  the  fall,  the  free- 
dom of  choice  between  good  and  evil,  and  says  expressly 
that  the  guilt  of  those  who  do  not  make  themselves  better 
wh^n  God  calls  them  to  repentance,  is  wholly  their  own. 

On  the  contrary,  Tertullian,  led  on  by  his  Traducianism, 
is  the  first  who  not  only  derives  from  Adam  the  death  of  all 
men  as  a  result  of  the  fall,  but  also  affirms — (a  thing  of  chief 
importance,)  that  a  moral  ruin  descends  from  Adam  by  ordi- 
nary generation,  because  the  devil  has  introduced  into  hu- 
man nature  an  element  which  is  utterly  hostile  to  the  reason. 
This  he  does  indeed  regard  as  something  foreign  to  human 
nature,  a  perversion  of  the  work  of  God,  for  Satan  is  in  his 
view  ^  an  interpolator"  as  to  the  works  of  the  Deity,  yet  is 
every  human  soul  afflicted  with  it  by  consequence  simply  of 
birth  in  the  line  of  Adam's  posterity. 

Yet  while  he  regarded  this  something  which  comes  upon 
us  from  Adam  as  hostile  to  reason,  he  did  not  conceive  of  it 
as  absolutely  fixed  and  changeless,  but  he  believed  that  the 
children  bom  of  pious  Christians  who  had  discarded  this  an- 
ti-rational element  were  by  virtue  of  such  a  hirih  already 
better  off  than  the  heathen.  Still  he  held  (with  a  less  de- 
gree of  faith  however,)  that  the  entire  nature  of  man  is  ruin* 
ed  by  means  of  this  entailment  from  Adam.  His  faith  in 
the  latter  point  must  have  been  of  the  weaker  sort,  for  he 
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not  oulj  ascribes  to  all  men  after  the  fall  freedom  of  v^  and 
represents  new-born  infants  as  guiltless,  but  he  expressly  re- 
serves to  man  ability  for  good  along  with  this  element  which 
conflicts  utterly  with  reason. 

Cyprian,  that  great  admirer  of  Tertullian,  has  left  behind 
for  us  no  very  specific  explanation  of  his  views.  We  may 
well  suppose  that  they  coincided  in  all  important  points  with 
Tertullian's.  He  only  remarks  that  Adam  by  his  fall  lost  the 
image  of  God  and  became  subject  to  death,  without  explain- 
ing his  views  any  further.  He  appears  to  have  believea  that 
no  guilt  passes  over  from  Adam  to  his  posterity  as  ^Hhe  con- 
tagion of  death"  does,  inasmuch  as  he  expressly  mentions  on- 
ly the  latter,  while  he  represents  new-born  infants  as  being 
guiltless. 

To  this  doctrine  of  the  first  three  centuries,  the  subse- 
quent church  fathers  universally  adhered.  They  affirmed  the 
freedom  of  the  will — a  view  which  Augustine  also  maintain- 
ed in  his  earliest  writings;  but  they  all  agreed  that  the  death 
which  originated  from  Adam  is  physical  mortality,  according 
to  the  view  of  Ireneus,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian.  Such  were 
the  sentiments  of  Athanasius,  Cyril  of*Jerusalem,  Basil  the 
great,  Gregory  Nyssen,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and 
Hilary  of  Pictavium.  But  the  Greek  church  fathers  come 
no  nearer  to  the  views  of  Tertullian  than  this.  Chrysostom 
expressly  resists  the  opinion  that  in  consequence  of  Adam's  - 
sin  any  thing  is  imputed  to  us.  Indeed  he  held  that  before 
Adam's  fall,  and  while  as  yet  mortality  had  not  attached  it- 
self to  his  constitution,  his  passions  were  all  in  due  subjec- 
tion; but  subsequently,  in  consequence  of  physical  mortality, 
the  impulses  and  passions  became  more  powerful.  These 
were  obviously  his  views,  inasmuch  as  he  yet  maintained  that 
man  can  control  these  passions  by  the  power  of  his  rational 
soul. 

The  Latin  church  fathers,  Athanasius,  Hilary,  and  Am- 
brose, derived  from  Adam's  sin  not  only  physical  death,  but 
also,  .with  Tertullian,  a  seed  of  evil,  a  contagion  of  sins, 
which  attached  itself  to  human  nature  in  consequence  of  the 
fall. 

We  might  perhaps  be  compelled  to  leave  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  in  this  indefinite  form,  if  a  controversy  on  these 
very  points  had  not  arisen  in  the  fifth  century  between  Au- 
gustine and  Pelagius.  Pelagius,  a  British  monk,  and  his  pu- 
pil, Celestius,  denied  that  we  have  lost  any  thing  earthly  by 
reason  of  Adam's  sin,  or  that  this  sin  can  be  imputed  to  us, 
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#r  that  an  original  sin  came  iuio  existence  througb  Adam. 
On  the  contrary  the;  maintained  that  death  is  an  original 
and  natural  arrangement,  and  not  in  any  sense  a  punish- 
ment of  sin;  that  the  divine  image  has  not  been  lost,  bat  that 
the  race  are  to  this  moment  born  as  guiltless  and  as  trulj 
possessed  of  free  will  as  Adam  was  by  bis  creation;  and  that 
we  can  call  Adam  the  author  of  sin  in  our  race  only  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  sinned  first,  and  also  seduced  others  to 
sin  by  his  example;  for  the  allurements  and  the  imitation  of 
bad  examples  are  the  only  fountains  of  sin. 

Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  opposed  this  opin- 
ion with  the  utmost  energy,  and  in  opposition  to  it  taught  not 
only  that  physical  death  results  from  Adam's  fall,  but  that 
the  whole  race  thereby  lost  utterly  both  the  divine  image 
and  free  will;  and  that  in  their  stead  there  now  came  into 
action  a  decided  and  resistless  propensity  to  sin  which  has 
its  seat  principally  in  the  soul  and  is  perpetuated  by  ordinary 
generation.  This  original  sin  which  shows  itself  in  vicious 
desires,  or  the  preponderance  of  sinful  inclinations,  brings 
down  eternal  damnation  upon  man  although  he  may  have 
committed  no  sins,  and  hence  must  also  involve  infants  from 
their  very  birth.  Original  sin  must  thus  affect  the  whole  race 
because  it  is  imputed  to  all  men  as  a  sin,  causes  them  to  lose 
the  grace  of  God,  and  subjects  them  to  the  power  of  the  devil 
Hence  no  unbap^ized  person  can  be  blessed.  Original  sio 
and  death  may  have  been  imposed  upon  us  by  God  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  Adam's  sin  which  is  imputed  to  us.  That  with 
these  views  Augustine  must  bold  that  men  since  the  fall  are 
wholly  incompetent  to  any  good,  have  utterly  lost  free  will, 
and  are  enlightened  and  converted  only  by  an  act  of  Divint 
grace,  was  as  natural  as  it  was  opposed  to  the  common  doo 
trine  of  the  earlier  Christian  teachers. 

Neither  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius,  nor  that  of  Augustine, 
coincided  entirely  with  the  views  of  the  ancient  fathers.  For 
the  later  Greek  fathers  had  at  least  explained  physical  death 
to  be  a  consequence  of  the  fall,  and  some  of  them  had  ad- 
mitted a  growth  of  moral  deterioration  originating  from  it; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  Latin  Church  fathers  had  at  least 
taught  no  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt,  no  loss  of  free  Willi 
iand  no  damnation  of  the  race,  already  experienced  in  conse- 
quence of  this  birth  from  Adam,  relagius  and  Augustine 
were  both  in  the  wrong  when  they  each  maintained  that  be 
had  only  followed  the  already  established  Church  doctrine; 
but  the  greater  wrong  was  on  the  side  of  Augustine.    We 
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mast  pardon  him  however  for  this  because,  beinjif  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language  he  had  never  read  the  Greek  fathers. 

Although  in  the  Council  at  Ephesus  A.  D.  431^  his  theory 
gained  a  transient  victory  over  Pelagiift,  yet  it  did  not  in  con- 
sequence find  the  least  access  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  even 
in  the  Latin  Church,  it  secured  no  permanent  approval.  On 
the  other  hand  the  system  of  the  so-called  semi-Pelagians, 
which  in  truth  was  not  new,  but  had  been  hitherto  the  com- 
mon doctrine,  made  itself  very  soon  the  controlling  sentiment 
in  the  Latin  Churches.  Especially  some  monks  at  Marseilles, 
(for  example,  CasBian^  Faustus,  Vincent  and  Gennadius) 
taught  that  there  does  indeed  result  from  Adam  a  certain 
moral  weakness  and  inclination  to  evil,  which  is  coincident 
with  the  infliction  of  physical  death  upon  the  race,  but  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  punishment  for  Adam's  sin.  They  also 
taught  that  man  has  evermore  a  free  will,  and  can  at  least 
commence  his  own  moral  improvement  in  his  own  strength, 
but  that  he  then  needs  grace  to  carry  the  work  forward. 

The  Scholastic  writers  followed  universally  in  the  wake  of 
these  opinions.  They  soon  held  original  sin  to  be  a  mere 
condemnation  of  Adam's  posterity  to  physical  death,  yet 
without  innate  guilt;  next  they  held  it  to  be  a  pie  re  deprava- 
tion of  the  lower  faculties  of  the  soul;  and  finally,  as  some- 
thing negative,  viz:  a  want  of  original  perfection  which  as  a 
sapematural  gift  of  God,  had  wrought  out  the  divine  image 
whereby  human  nature  might  itself  remain  wholly  unim- 
paired. 

The  vigorous  controversies  between  the  Dominicans  and 
the  Franciscans  concerning  the  stainless  conception  of  the 
virgin  Mary,  the  doctrine  of  good  works,  and  the  consequent 
disputes  carried  on  with  the  Reformers,  were  the  reason  that 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  did  not  maintain  a  more  definite 
form  in  the  Catholic  Church  down  to  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation; yet  the  Catholic  Theologians  adhered  for  the  most 
part  to  Semi-Pelagianism. 

Luther  in  his  work  on  the  bondage  ofthe  will  (de  servo  ar- 
bitrio)  taught  the  strongest  form  of  Augustinism.  The  de- 
fense of  his  own  yet  stronger  opinions  led  Flacius  to  afiirm 
that  original  sin  is  the  substance  (not  merely  an  attribute  or 
quality)  of  man — an  opinion  which  was  rejected  in  the  For- 
mula-  of  Concord  as  a  Manichean  error.  Calvin  also  and  his 
followers  held  the  strong  form  of  this  and  of  its  kindred  doc- 
trines, and  must  of  necessity  have  held  it  in  accordance  with 
their  views  of  predestination.     It  also  passed  over  into  the 
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symbols  of  the  Reformed  Church  although  Zwingle  had  previ- 
ouslj  expressed  milder  opinions  on  these  points. 

But  the  Anabaptists  had  already  denied  the  existence  of 
original  sin,  and  the  Socinians  and  Arminians  utterly  rejected 
the  doctrine  and  maintained  the  views  of  Pelagius  which  in 
modern  times  had  found  a  growing  number  of  friends,  of 
whom  we  might  name  Eberhard,  Stein bart,  Stark,  Cannabich, 
Wegscheider  and  others.  Already  had  Michaelis,  Morus, 
Starr  and  Reinhard  claimed  that  man  after  the  fall  has  yet  the 
power  of  knowing  the  good  and  admitted  as  the  results  of  the 
fall  only  a  wayward  preponderance  of  sensuality  over  the 
reason.  ^  Doderlein,  Eckermann,  Henke,  and  Ammon  consid- 
ered this  preponderance,  which  they  caljed  innate  vitiosity^  as 
something  natural,  not  as  something  which  springs  up  acci- 
dentally. Hence  accrued  what  is  called  by  Kant  a  radical 
evil  in  human  nature. 

The  system  of  De  Wetle,  which  borrows  the  philosophy  of 
Fries,  and  considers  freedom  as  the  intelligent  action  of  afree 
will,  represents  the  innate  ruin  as  something  originated  in  time, 
inasmuch  as  he  locates  it  in  this,  that  the  intellectual  conception 
of  the  rule  of  life  is  in  part  not  a  pure  determination  of  the 
will,  and  in  part  it  has  not  always,  in  point  of  power  and  viva- 
city, equal  weight  with  the  sensual  conception  of  sensual  mo- 
tives, so  that  the  rational  free  will  cannot  always  determine 
according  to  its  own  taste.  But  the  conscience,  which  always 
presupposes  that  we  should  and  can  withstand  the  sensual  im- 
pulses, imputes  to  us  this  weakness  as  a  free  choice  and  as 
guilt. 

Still  farther  do  the  Schelling  school  recede  from  the  views 
held  by  the  Church  and  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 

Since  the  doctrine  of  an  inherited  sin  and  sin-guiltiness  is 
not  grounded  upon  the  New  Testament,  one  need  not  re- 
strict himself  to  the  popular  views  of  the  unscriptural  expres- 
sion— original  sin ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  extrava- 
gant representations  made  of  the  greatness  of  the  moral  ruin 
thence  resulting  and  of  the  incompetency  of  human  nature 
for  good.  Much  more  must  we  notice,  in  accordance  with 
the  New  Testament  teachings  on  this  point,  that  the  Divine 
law  is  written  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  that  this  can  and 
should  prove  efficient  for  his  moral  training.  But  together 
with  this  we  must  also  observe  that  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, no  man  continues  wholly  free  from  sin;  that  no  one 
performs  all  he  should  and  that  the  hindrances  to  moral  devel- 
•opment  which  arise  in  the  social  and  religious  life  from  sin, 
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perpetually  strengthen  the  dominion  of  sin;  whence  they  be- 
come exceedingly  perilous  as  well  to  the  temporal  as  to  the 
eternal  welfare  of  man.  This  view  of  the  doctrine  will  have 
a  good  influence,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  crush  the  spirit  of 
moral  improvement  by  means  of  the  disheartening  notion  that 
human  nature  is  utterly  ruined,  and  on  the  other,  to  make  us 
keenly  alive  to  the  power  and  ruinousness  of  sin.  This  will 
guard  us  against  a  dangerous  conGdence  in  our  own  good 
estate;  will  arouse  us  to  the  consequences  of  sin  in  reference 
to  distant  generations;  and  thereby  will  instill  a  yet  stronger 
abhorrence  of  sin,  showing  the  necessity  as  to  the  state  of 
religious  institutions  for  the  moral  and  physical  education  of 
the  people  and  the  danger  of  moral  indifiercntism;  will  make 
useful  the  value  of  that  redemption  from  sin,  which  is  prepa- 
red through  Jesus,  and  will  lead  us  to  appreciate  the  love  of 
€k)d;  and  consequently  will  awaken  us  to  a  yet  more  hearty 
obedience  to  the  institutions  of  God  for  our  salvation  and  to 
the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

[The  following  note  may  be  convenient  for  reference  to 
some  of  our  readers,  and  the  translator  therefore  inserts  It 
here  at  the  request  of  the  Senior  Editor.  It  respects  the  pe- 
riod when  the  several  ancient  Christian  fathers  flourished 
whose  testimony  is  cited  by  our  author.] 

Barnabas,  Hermas,  Clement  of  Rome,  (author  of  the  Re- 
cognitions and  Homiles.)  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  are  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  contemporaries  with  at  least  the  last  of  the 
apostles.  Justin  Martyr  died  A.  D.  164— Origen,  253— The- 
ophilus  181 — ^Athenagoras  flourished  about  177 — Clement  of 
Alexandria  died  22!5i— Archelaus  flourished  228 — Lactantius 
died  in  old  afi;e  330.  Ireneas  lived  A.  D.  97—202.  Tertul- 
liu^  lived  466—220.  Cyprian  died  A.  D.  258.  Athanasius, 
Cyrus  of  Jerusalem,  Basil,  the  great,  Gregory,  Nyssen,Chry8- 
ostome,  Jerome,  Ambrose  and  Hilary,  all  lived  in  the  fourth 
century.  Augustine,  Pelagius  and  Celestius  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth. 

The  subsequent  writers  alluded  to  by  Bretschnider  belong 
k)  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  or  to  yet  more  modern  times. 

F. 
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ARTICLE  LXVII. 

Sanctification. 

Essay  XVJIj  Princeton  Theological  Assays, 

BT  PRX8T.    ASA  MAHAN. 

The  essay  above  named  was  originally  published  iD  the 
Biblical  Repository  and  Princeton  Review  in  1842.  At  that 
time  we  did  not  receive  the  Review,  and  as  a  consequence 
never  heard  of  this  article  until  about  a  year  since,  when  we 
obtained  the  volume  of  Essays  in  which  it  was  re-published. 
This  will  account  for  the  fact  of  its  not  receiving  an  early 
notice  from  us.  Nor  do  we  notice  it  now,  because  it  pre- 
sents any  new  aspects  of  the  subject,  but  because  an  ar- 
ticle on  such  a  subject  which  does  not  receive  a  formal  an- 
swer will  be  regrded  by  its  authors  and  abettors,  as  unanswer- 
able. This  essay  also,  presenting,  as  it  does,  the  Old  School 
side  of  the  question,  completes  the  circle  of  argumentation 
against  the  doctrine  of  Sanctification.  Our  readers  are  al- 
ready in  full  possession  of  the  arguments  of  the  New 
School  on  the  subject.  They  will,  therefore,  not  be  uninter- 
ested, in  being  put  in  possession  of  the  arguments  and  objec- 
tions proceeding  from  the  opposite  School.  Without  any 
further  preliminary  remarks  we  proceed  at  once  to  our  task 
of  introducing  our  readers  to  this  hitherto  unanswered  es- 
say. 

The  introduction  comprising  between  three  and  four  large 
and  closely  printed  pages,  is  wholly  occupied  with  an  argu- 
mentum  ad  invidiam.  After  affirming  that  *^  contrary  as  fe 
doctrine  is  to  Scripture  and  experience,  it  is  too  deeply  radi- 
cated in  man's  selfishness,  not  to  find  apologists  and  advo- 
cates among  the  conceited,  the  enthusiastic,  and  such  as  are 
unaccustomed  to  an  impartial  scrutiny  of  their  own  hearts," 
they  go  on  to  give  a  professed  succinct  history  of  the  doctrine. 
^  A  kind  of  perfection,"  they  say,  "  has  been  claimed  for 
Greek  and  Roman  sages,  for  Hindoo  devotees,  for  Mahomme- 
dan  saints;  and  even  for  the  savage  warrior,  smiling  in  death 
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at  the  impotent  cfibrts  of  his  enemies  to  extract  from  his  ago- 
nized nature  the  shriek  or  the  groan  of  suffering."  Panthe- 
ists, we  are  further  informed,  prior  to  Christ,  and  heretics  of 
the  apostolic  age,  such  as  the  '^Nicolaitans  and  Simoniaus, 
held  similar  views."  The  Gnostics  of  the  first  and  second 
centuries  and  the  M anichacans  of  the  third,"  together  with 
new  Platonists  of  Egypt  ""held  substaniialljthe  same  views." 
Again,  ^'•Manichaeus,  Preccilian.  Evagrinus,  Hypcrboreus, 
Flavineus  and  the  Menalians  of  Syria,  were  Perfectionists." 
So  also  were  "  Pelagius  and  Celestius.in  the  fourth  century, 
who  denied  the  innate  sinfulness  of  the  human  heart  and 
consequent  necessity  of  efficacious  grace  in  its  removal." 
The  following  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  ^'  The  primitive 
Quakers,  the  French  prophets,  the  Shakers,  Jemima  Wilkin- 
son, Joanna  Southcott,  and  the  great  body  of  mystics  in  eve- 
ry communion,  held  to  perfection  in  this  life,  as  the  attain- 
ment of  the  privileged  few."  In  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  doctrine  has  been  introduced  into  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  churches,  we  will  permit  the  Princeton  breth- 
ren to  speak  for  themselves  without  abridgement, 

«« It  is  not  till  lately  that  Perfectionism  has  been  professed  within  the  pale 
t)f  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches.  By  our  fathers  it  was  accounted 
heresy,  inconsistent  with  the  express  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  contradictory 
to  Christian  experience,  and  subversive  of  the  entire  scheme  of  the  Gospel.  But, 
in  consequence  of  certain  Pelagian  speculations  concerning  moral  agency,  human 
ability,  and  the  divine  influence  in  sanctification— errors  that  have  become  ex- 
tensively popular — individuals,  once  reputed  most  zealous  for  revivals  of  reli- 
gion have  been  led  to  join  Pelagius  and  other  kindred  spirits,  in  their  views  of 
the  attainableness  of  perfection  in  the  present  life.  Such,  as  we  believe,  is  the 
philosophical  origin  of  Perlectionism,  as  held  by  the  professors  at  Oberlin  and 
their  theological  friends.*' 

How  fully  prepared  the  readers  of  this  essay  must  have 
been,  by  such  an  introduction,  for  a  careful  and  cancfirf  exami- 
nation of  the  subject  to  be  examined  in  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  article.  How  much  like  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  it,  to  place  a  Christian  opponent  in  such  an  attitude  before 
the  public,  ere  he  has  had  any  opportunity  to  speak  for  him- 
self, or  an  attempt  has  been  made,  to  state  or  answer  any  of 
his  arguments.  We  have  studied  morality  in  a  different 
school  from  our  brethren  at  Princeton.  Without  a  violation  of 
conscience  -we  could  not,  upon  such  principles,  argue  any 
question  of  Christian  doctrine.  Here  we  may  also  be  permit- 
ted  to  ask  our  brethren,  why  they  did  not  present  the  oppo- 
site view  of  the  subject?  While  they  have  informed  their 
readers  that  the  doctrine  of  Perfection  has  been  the  standing 
faith  of  Heathens,  Mabomedans,  and  heretics  in  christen- 
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•Aoin,  wbjr  did  tbej  not  also  present  the  well  attested  fact, 
that  it  was  also  the  standing  faith  of  the  holiest  men  in  the 
Christian  Church,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  down  to  the 
Reformation?  Thej  tell  their  readers,  that  this  doctrine  was 
held  bj  the  Nicolaitans  and  Simonians  of  apostolic  tiroes. 
Why  did  thej  not  inform  us,  that  it  was  held  by  Barnabas, 
Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Poly  carp,  in  common  with  the  church, 

Generally  of  the  same  age?  They  tell  us,  that  it  was  held  by 
'elagius  and  Celestius  of  a  subsequent  age.  Why  did  they 
not  inform  us,  that  the  same  doctrine  was  also  held  by  such 
men  as  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose  and  Turtullian  of 
that  and  previous  eras?  They  might  have  presented  the  doc- 
trine in  the  very  words  of  Athanasius  himself,  one  to  say  the 
least,  of  the  most  influential  of  all  the  Christian  fathers  since 
the  apostles,  to  wit,  '^  there  have  been  a  great  many  holy  men 
who  have  been  free  from  all  sin."  While  they  have  referred  us 
to  the  great  heretic  Pelagius,  as  holding  this  doctrine,  why  did 
they  not  inform  their  readers,  that  in  a  trial  of  this  same 
individual  for  heresy,  before  a  council  of  Bishops  at  Jeru- 
salem, a  council  denominated  by  Augustine  himself^ the 
Holy  council  of  Jerusalem,"  this  same  doctrine  was  pronoun- 
ced, by  said  council,  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  church?  In  the 
year  1844.  we  published,  in  the  Oberlin  Evangelist,  a  series 
of  essays  designed  to  establish  the  fact,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  thai  the  doctrine  of  Entire 
Sanctitication  was  generally,  if  not  universally  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  primitive  Church,  for  the  first  three  or  four 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  We  know  of  a  distinguished 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  affirmed,  that  he 
would  give  the  subject  a  full  examination,  and  then  prove  our 
position  false.  His  articles  have  nevcr^  appeared,  nor  has 
any  one  attempted  a  reply  to  what  we  then  wrote.  We 
shall  not,  in  this  place,  present  the  passages  we  then  cited, 
but,  as  an  example  of  what  the  primitive  church  did  hold  on 
this  subject  we  will  present  our  readers  with  a  few  passages 
from  a  single  author,  Macarius.  He  was  born  about  the  year 
301,  and  died  391.  For  many  years,  be  presided  over  one 
of  the  colleges  and  schools  of  th'3  prophets.  Moshiem  says 
of  him,  that  he  ^*  undoubtedly  deserves  the  first  rank  among 
the  practical  writers  of  his  time,  as  his  works  displayed, (some 
few  things  excepted,)  the  brightest  and  most  lovely  portrai- 
ture of  sanctity  and  virtue." 

HoHiLT  5.-i^**  CoacemiDg  those  things  that  happen  to  Christians  in  time  •£ 
gmrttt  and  concerning  the  degrees  of  perfection. " 
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*<  An  another  retfon  the  light  that  waa  shiniag  in  the  heart  has  dkcloted  a  yet 
more  inwaid,  profound  and  concealed  light,  insomnch  that  the  whole  man  being 
absolved  in  that  eweetneaa  and  contemplation,  was  master  of  himself  no  longer, 
hot  was  to  this  world  as  a  mere  fool  and  barbarian,  by  reason  of  the  superabun- 
dant loTe  and  sweetness  of  the  hidden  mysteries  ;  so  that  tite  person  being  for 
tbat  time  set  at  liberty  arrires  at  such  degrees  of  perfection  ^s  to  become  pure 
and  free  from  sin.  But  after  aU  this  grace  has  withdrawn  itself  and  the  veil  of 
the  adrerse  power  has  come  upon  him;  it  appears  in  part,  however,  and  he  stands 
in  one  of  the  lower  bounds  of  perfectioa.  And  one  that  is  rich  in  grace,  at  all 
tioies,  by  night  and  by  day,  continues  in  a  perfect  state,  free  and  pure,  even  cap- 
tivated with  love  and  elevated  to  God." 

HoMiLT  10. — "  Concerning  the  treasures  of  Christians ;  that  is  Christ  and 
the  Uoly  Spirit  variously  exercising  them  toward  perfection.*' 

"  Whoever  therefore  possesses  with  himself  this  heavenly  treasure  of  the 
Spirit,  he  fulfils  in  this  Spirit  all  the  righteousness  of  the  commandments  and 
the  complete  practice  of  the  virtues,  without  blame,  and  in  purity  ;  moreover 
without  compulsion,  or  difficulty.  Then  let  us  beseech  God  and  seek  diligent- 
ly unto  Him,  and  pour  out  our  supplications  before  him,  that  he  would  freely 
Sant  unto  us  the  treasure  of  his  Spirit,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  walk  in  all 
8  commandments  without  reproof  and  without  blemish  and  fulfil  all  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Spirit  in  purity  and  perfection. 

It  behooves  every  one  therefore  to  oblige  himself  by  force  to  petition  the  Lord, 
that  he  may  receive  the  heavenly  treasure  of  the  Spirit,  so  as  without  difficulty 
to  be  able  to  perform  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  blameless  and  in  purity; 
which  before  even  with  violence  he  could  never  do.  For  being  poor  and  desti- 
tute of  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  how  should  it  come  by  such  spiritual 
possessions  7  But  the  soul»  which  by  faith  and  much  patience,  hath  found  the 
Lord,  the  true  treasure,  produceth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  and  performs  all  the 
righteousness  and  commandments  of  the  Lord,  which  the  Spirit  hath  codi- 
manded,  in  and  by  her,  with  purity,  and  free  from  blame." 

HoBnLT  14. — Concerning  the  truth  and  excelling  of  the  Lord  ;  and  how  it 
is  tempted  by  Satan  and  obtains  deliverance. 

Ques. — Is  the  natural  concupiscences  rooted  out  by  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit? 

Ans. — Sin  is  rooted  out  and  man  receives  the  original  formation  of  Adam  in 
his  pmrity.  Through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  he  comes  up  to  the  first  Adam;  yea 
is  naade  greater  than  him. 

**Chrislian8areclothed  with  the  Spirit  and  are  at  rest.  And  the  war  ari- 
•eth  from  without,  they  are  inwardly  fortified  with  the  power  of  the  Lord,  and 
are  no  more  concerned  for  Satan.  Just  so  when  he  tempts  our  Lord  in  the  wil- 
derness 40  days;  what  real  hurt  was  it  that  he  could  approach  outwardly  this 
body?  For  within  was  God.  In  like  manner  Christian?,  though  outwardly  they 
are  tempted,  yet  inwardly  are  they  filled  with  the  Divine  nature,  and  so  nothing 
injured.  These  degrees  if  any  man  attain  to,  be  is  come  to  the  perfect  love  of 
Christ;  and  to  the  fullness  of  the  Grodhead.  But  he  that  is  not  so,  still  inwardly 
retains  the  man.  He  is  one  hour  refreshed  in  prayer  and  another  in  a  stale 
of  affliction.  And  there  springs  up  in  him  both  light  and  darkness,  and  rest 
and  affliction.  And  that  whatever  gifts  he  hath;  for  many  of  the  brethren  have 
had  the  eifts  of  healing  and  revelation  and  prophecy,  however  not  having  attain- 
ed to  peiiect  charity,  the  war  ^  came  upon  them  and  they  fell.  Indeed,  if  any 
one  comes  to  perfect  K>ve,  he  is  forever  after  bound  and  captivated  by  grace.  But 
if  any  one  make  but  small  advances  towards  this,  he  is  in  bondage  to  fear  and 
to  war  and  to  falling,** 

The  reader  will  notice  the  following  characteristics  of  the 
above  extracts.     The  writer  does  not,  at  all,  speak  of  the 
doctrine  of  perfection,  as  a  question  in  controversy  in   the 
32* 
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church,  but  ns  an  admitted  truth.  In  a  similar  manaer  do 
the  ancient  fathers  generally  speak  upon  the  subje^it.  Now  if 
our  brethren  in  Princeton,  in  holding  up  this  doctrine,  as  the 
belief  of  enthusiasts,  fanatics  and  heretics  in  all  ages,  had  also 
informed  their  readers,  that  it  was  the  received  faith  of  the 
wisest  and  best  men  in  the  church  from  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles down  to  the  Reformation,  if  while  they  informed  us  that  it 
was  held  by  the  French  prophets,  they  had  also  confessed  that 
it  was  the  doctrine  held  by  the  immortal  Fenelonof  the  same 
nation,  and  by  him  demonstrated  to  have  been  the  standing 
faith  of  the  wise  and  good  in  the  church  in  all  preceding 
ages,  they  would  simply  have  done  justice  to  a  doctrine  which 
they  have  attempted  to  bring  into  general  contempt,  by  an 
unrighteous  appeal  to  prejudice.  Taking  the  facts  as  they 
are,  how  evident  is  it  that  the  idea  of  Perfection,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  delusion  held  only  by  a  few,  has  in  fact,  from  the  begin- 
ning been  one  of  the  great  ideas  of  universal  humanity,  an 
idea  held  alike  by  Heathen,  Mahommedans,  Heretics  and 
Christians.  Such  an  idea  surely  deserves  our  profound  respect 
whether  ever  realized  in  actual  experience  or  not.  Having 
induced,  or  attempted  to  induce  in  their  readers  the  desired 
attitude  of  mind  relative  to  this  doctrine,  our  brethren  now 
proceed  to  a  direct  argumentation  of  the  subject.  In  doing 
this,  they  propose  the  followinjj  method : 

*^  We  shall  begia  with  noticing  the  principal  argaments,  which  are  commoa- 
ly  addaced  by  perfectionists  of  different  descriptions,  in  support  of  their  views 
of  this  subject.  We  shall  next  exhibit  direct  evidence  of  the  sinful  imperfec- 
tion of  the  heart  of  the  saints,  in  this  life  ;  and  lastly,  we  shall  show  the  great 
practical  importance  of  the  doctrine  for  which  we  contend,  in  opposition  to  the 
error  which  it  controverts." 

In  their  reply  to  the  '•^  argumentsof  the  perfectionists,"'  thej 
begin  with  the  commands  of  Christ,  and  thus  state  our  argu- 
ment   on  this  point: 

"  The  command  of  God  requires  perfection,  is  one  of  their  arguments.  An- 
swer. It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  Most  High  does  command  us  to  be  perfect, 
and  to  enjoin  anything  less  than  perfection,  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  owo 
purity,  and  those  eternal  principles  of  rectitude,  according  to  which  he  governs 
the  universe.  The  law  expresses  his  feelings  towards  moral  objects;  bat  it 
leaves  wholly  undetermined  the  question,  whether  his  rational  creatures  will 
acknowledge,  or  reject  his  authority.  His  command,  in  any  instance,  neither 
•apposes  that  it  will  be  obeyed,  nor  implies  any  insincerity  in  him,  provided 
he  foresees  that  it  will  not  be  obeyed.  The  contrary  supposition  would  be  ia- 
comp;>tible  with  some  of  the  most  undeniable  facts  of  revealed  religion.  Does 
the  divine  command  to  be  perfect,  prove  that  some  may,  or  will  obey  this  right* 
ecus  precept  7  Then,  for  the  same  redson,  the  divine  prohibition  of  all  sia  ia 
mankind  equally  proves  that  some  of  them  may  pass  through  a  long  life  without 
a  mngle  act  of  transgresiion." 

We  are  weary  of  correcting  our  brethren  on  this  one  point 
We  have  never  in  any  single  instance,  argued  from  the  fact, 
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that  all  are  required  to  be  perfect,  that  therefore  some  will  be. 
The  argument  which  we  do  urge,  (wc  repeat  what  we  have 
often  asserted  and  re-asserted,  and  what  our  opponents  seem 
determined  not  to  know,  that  we  have  asserted  at  all,)  is  this: 
The  fact  that  God  requires  perfection  of  all,  proves  not  only 
that  some,  but  that  all  may  render  the  required  obedience.  This 
is  the  only  form  in  which  we  have  ever  argued  the  question 
from  the  mere  commands  of  God.  Why  will  not  our  oppo- 
nents in  their  replies  to  us,  consent  to  meet  the  argument 
just  as  we  present  it? 

There  is  another  and  different  form  of  the  argument  based 
upon  the  commands  of  God,  which  our  opponents  nnlversally 
refuse  to  look  at,  the  very  form  on  which  we  avowedly  place 
the  chief  reliance.  It  may  be  thus  stated:  There  are  certain 
circumstances  and  connections  in  which  a  precept  is  never 
given,  when  obedience  to  it  is  not  expected.  Christ,  for 
example,  in  the  sernrK)n  on  the  mount,  ^tters  the  command, 
"  Be  perfect,"  and  then  referring  to  the  saflse  precept  among 
other  of  his  sayings  adds,  *••  Whosoever  therefore  heareth 
these  sajings  of  mine  and  doeth  them,  shall  be  likened  unto 
a  vFise  man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock."  ^*  And  every  one 
that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall 
be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man  who  built  his  house  upon  the 
sand."  Now  we  affirm,  that  our  Savior  never  did  issue  a 
command,  and  then  immediately,  and  without  any  qualifica- 
tion, affirm  that  any  one  who  should  hear  that  command  and 
obey  it  should  be  saved,  and  every  one  who  should  hear  and 
disobey  it  should  be  damned,  when  he  as  peremptorily  re- 
quired all  men  to  believe,  as  a  revealed  truth  of  God,  that  no 
man  ever  did  or  will  obey  that  command  for  a  single  day, 
or  hour,  or  moment  of  his  life.  What  would  that  be  but 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  universal  damnation?  We  cite  but 
one  passage  more,  together  with  our  comment  upon  the  same, 
which  has  been  long  unanswered  before  the  public: 

"  1  Timothy  vii  13, 14—"  I  give  thee  charge  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  quick- 
eneth  all  things,  and  before  Jesus  Christ,  who  before  Pontius  Pilate,  witnessed 
a  good  confession,  that  thou  keep  this  commaadment  without  spot,  unrebukable , 
vntil  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  commad  here  referred  to, 
as  any  one  will  see,  who  will  read  the  context,  includes  every  thing  required  of 
Christians.  Let  us  suppose  that  Timothy  had  answered  this  epistle,  informing  • 
Paul  that  he  had  read  his  charge  with  solemn  interest,  and  that,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  he  expected  to  keep  it.  What  should  we  think,  if,  in  Paul's  second 
epistle,  such  a  rejoinder  as  this  were  found  ?  **  Timothy,  your  letter  to  me  has 
filled  me  with  amazement  and  sorrow  of  hWt  Tou  have  become  a  wild  fanat« 
ic — a  PerfectUmisU  How  could  you  have  misunderstood  me  so  nruch,  as  to 
•appose,  that  I  ever  dreamed,  that  vou  would  expect  to  keep  that  awful  charge  7*' 
>  Why  should  we  be  shocked  «t  aocb  a  reply  7  Simply  because  we  cannot  believe 
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thtt  racb  t  charge  could  be  dictated  by  the  8pi.it  of  God,  not  only  ia  the  ab- 
•  enoe  of  all  ei^^ecution  that  it  would  be  kept,  bat  with  the  intentioA  of  impiei- 
ting  the  aubject  with  the  opposite  belief." 

Why  have  our  opponents  universally  evaded  this  argument 
in  this  form,  instead  of  taking  it  directly  by  the  horns^  that 
they  might  see  with  what  /orce  it  would  push  them?  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  argument  is  evaded  in  this  essay  is  very  sin- 
gular* They  quote  the  first  sentence  of  the  paragraph  from 
which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  omitting  the  following  sen- 
tence^ in  which  we  explain  the  form  in  which  we  wish  to  be 
undf:r8tood,  and  thus  attribute  an  argument  to  us,  totally 
different  from  the  one  which  we  really  urged.  ^Mr.Mahan 
says,"  they  say,  *^  I  infer  that  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  is 
attainable  in  this  life,  from  the  commands  of  scripture  address- 
ed to  christians  under  the  new  covenant."  Here  they  stop, 
and  thus  present  us  to  the  public  as  arguing  simply  from  the 
mere  fact  that  perfection  is  required,  that  it  may  or  will  be 
attained.  If  they  had  only  cited  the  following  sentence,  their 
readers  would  have  seen,  that  they  were  required  to  answer 
a  very  different  argument  from  that  which  they  have  attribu- 
ted to  us.  The  sentence  wrongfully  omitted  is  this:  "Irc« 
fer  here,  not  mainly  to  the  fact,  that  perfect  holiness  is  re- 
quired of  christians,  but  to  the  manner  and  circumstances  in 
which  these  commands  are  given."  We  ask  our  reviewers, 
in  their  rejoinder,  to  meet  the  argument  in  the  form  in  which 
we  have  presented  it. 

The  reply  of  the  reviewers  to  our  argument  based  upon  the 
revealed  provisions  of  grace  for  the  entire  sanctification  of 
believers,  was  quite  unexpected  to  us.  We  have  laid  down  the 
proposition  that  such  provisions  are  revealed,  and  have  forti- 
fied the  position  by  the  citation  of  many  passages  of  scripture, 
bearing  directly  upon  the  subject.  Our  brethren  of  the  Old 
School  have  always  charged  those  of  the  New  with  the  great- 
est inconsistency  in  admitting  the  facts  of  revealed  provisions 
for  this  end,  and  then  denying  the  conclusion  which  is  based 
upon  it,  to  wit,  the  truth  of  our  doctrine.  We  expected  there- 
fore, that  when  called  upon  themselves  to  meet  the  argument, 
our  brethren  of  the  Old  School  would  boldly  deny  the  fact 
'  upon  which  our  conclusion  is  based,  to  wit,  the  revelation  of 
provisions  for  the  entire  sanctification  of  believers  in  this  life, 
and  would  then  attempt  at  least  to  explain  the  passages  cited 
by  us,  in  consistency  with  such  denial.  But  they  do  no  such 
thing.  Their  only  reply  is  that  they  know  not  what  we  mean, 
when  we  assert  the  existence  of  sUch  provisions.     As  we  have 
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not  doflned  our  terms,  no  particular  reply  is  demanded. 
Thej  never  complained  of  obscurity  in  our  language,  when 
fastening  the  charge  of  inconsistency  upon  the  ^ew  School. 
But  when  called  upon  themselves  to  meet  the  argument,  what 
is  their  reply  ?  Why  this.  "•  The  loose  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Mahan  expressed  himself,  makes  it  difficult  to  say  what 
he'  does  mean,"  &c.  Why  did  they  not  suppose,  that  we 
used  the  term  provision  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they 
themselves  have  done,  when  they  have  charged  inconsisten- 
cy and  absurdity  upon  the  New  School,  for  admitting,  with  us, 
the  existence  of  such  provisions,  and  then  denyingour  conclu- 
sion based  upon  that  admission?  And  on  that  obviovs  assump- 
tion, why  did  they  not  attempt  to  show  that  the  passages  ci- 
ted by  us,  do  not  prove  our  proposition?  It  is  in  this  identi- 
cal sense  thai  we  have  ever  used  this  term,  and  as  our  breth- 
ren now  know  what  our  meaning  is,  we  ask  them  to  meet  the 
argument  as  we  have  presented  it. 

The  following  is  their  reply  to  our  argument  from  the  prom- 
ises of  grace: 

«  Mr.  Mahan  alsoafflrms  that  *  perfection  in  holinesa  is  promised  to  the  Christ- 
tian  in  the  new  covenant  under  which  he  is  placed,' 

**If  it  be  true  that  God  has  promised  that  his  people  shall  become  perfect  in  thii 
Ufe»  the  question  is  settled.  But  what  are  the  proofs  adduced  of  this  fact?  Why, 
he  cites  a  number  of  passages,  which,  if  they  are  at  all  relevant  to  his  design, 
prove  that  all  Christians  become  completely  holy  at  the  moment  of  their  regene- 
ration. The  promises  he  mentions  belong  to  all  under  the  new  covenant— 
These  are  contained  in  such  passages  as  Jer.  zxxi.  31-34,  and  Heb.  viii,  8-11 ; 
Deut.  zzx.  6 ;  Jer.  l.  20  ;  Ezek.  xzxvi.  25-27  ;  Isaiah  liz.  21,  and  Luke  i. 
74,  75,  &c. 

The  apostle  informs  us  that  it  is  by  the  promises  that  we 
are  to  be  ''''  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature"  and  "  escape 
the  corruptions  that  are  in  the  world  through  lust."  But  we 
are  here  told  that  when  we  pray  for  grace  to  do  what  is  re- 
quired of  us,  there  are  no  promises  whatever  on  which  our 
faith  can  fasten,  as  the  ground  of  hope  in  respect  to  an  an- 
swer to  our  petitions.  All  that  is  promised  in  the  passages 
above  referred  to  are  accomplished  in  every  one  ^^at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  regeneration."  Let  us  examine  one  or  two  of 
these  passages  and  see  if  this  sentiment  is  correct.  The  ful- 
filment of  promise  recorded  in  Dout.  30:  G.  '•*  The  Lord  thy 
God  will  circumcise  thy  heart,  and  the  hearts  of  thy  seed,  to 
love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,"  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise,  we  say,  is  conditioned  expressly, 
as  we  learn  from  verses  2  and  10,  of  the  same  chapter,  upon 
the  fact,  that  we  ''••turn  to  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart 
and  with  all  our  soul."    "  Circumcising   the  heart"  as   here 
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promised^  is  a  difleretit  thing  from  crniyereioa,  and  is  a  Messing 
offered  to  our  faith  subsequent  to  regeneration.  Else  the  im- 
penitent sinner  prior  to  conversion/^  turns  to  the  Lord,"  and 
obeys  his  voice,  *^  according  to  all"  that  ^^  is  commanded  of 
him,'"  and  that ''  with  all  his  heart,  and  all  his  soul,''  and  con- 
version is  a  blessing  conferred  for  having  complied  with  that 
condition.  What  else  then  does  this  promise  proffer  to  the 
faith  of  the  Christian,  but  that  which  its  language  necessarily 
imports,  a  state  of  entire,  and  confirmed  sanctification  ?  After 
giving  the  promise  also  in  Ez.  36:  25-27,  the  Most  High  at 
firms  that  He  will  ^''jet  for  this  be  enquired  of  bj  the  house 
of  Israel  to  do  it  for  them."  This  promise  then  is  not  fulfilled 
in  regeneration;  hut  proffers  a  good  to  be  received  by  faith, 
subsequently  to  that  event.  If  language  means  any  thing, 
that  blessing  can  be  nothing  less  than  entire  permanent  sanc- 
tification. The  same  holds  true  of  all  the  promises  pertain- 
ing to  sanctification.  They  arc  addressed  to  christians  as 
such,  and  proffer  to  their  faith,  a  state  not  implied  in  re- 
generation, a  state  which  can  he  obtained  only  by  specific 
acts  of  faith  in  such  promises.  The  overlooking  of  such  ob- 
vious facts,  facts  which  lie  upon  the  very  surface  of  the  scrip- 
tures, demonstrates  the  most  singular  w,ant  of  carefulness,  in 
making  up  their  opinions  on  this  subject. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  reply  of  our  reviewers  to  an  ar- 
gument drawn  from  the  fact,  "  that  inspired  men  made  the 
attainment  of  this  particular  state  the  subject  of  definite, 
fervent,  and  constant  prayer." 

**  So**  they  reply,  **  we  have  examples  of  inspired  men,  praying  for  the  purity 
and  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  state.  But  do  believers,  while  sojourning  oa 
earth,  ever  literally  become  companions  of  the  glorified?  Paul  was  continual- 
ly pressing  towaid  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jssus;  the  acquisition  of  this  prize  was  the  object  of  his  most  earnest  labors,  of 
his  most  fervent  prayers;  and  Mr.  Mahan  supposes  that  the  '  mark*  at  which 
the  apostle  so  strenuously  aimed  was  the  *  resurrection  of  the  dead.'  But  was 
Paal  actually  raised  from  the  dead,  during  the  period  of  his  abode  in  this  world? 
Or,  does  it  follow,  because  he  continued  to  sigh  and  groan,  being  burdened,  that 
he  did  not  pray  in  faith  for  a  glorious  resurrection?" 

Let  us  ask  our  reviewers,  to  cite  a  solitary  instance  in 
which  inspired  men  ever  prayed  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
*••  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  state"  in  this  life?  They  did, 
however,  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
pray  for  entire  sanctification  in  this  life.  Here  lies  the  wide 
and  fundamental  difference  in  the  two  cases.  What  strange 
theological  logic  is  that,  which  puts  under  the  same  catcgorjr 
two  such  cases  as  these? 

[To   BE  CoNTINlTED.] 


.  Select  patsages  of  Scripture  c<m»idered. 

Gen.  6:  1-^.  <*  And  it  cam6^o  pass,  when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the 
lace  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  born  unto  them,  that  the  «on8  of  God  saw 
the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair;  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which 
they  chose.  And  the  Lord  said,  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man, 
for  that  he  also  is  flesh;  yet  his  days  shall  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years. — 
There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days;  and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons 
of  Qod  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bear  children  to  them,  the 
same  became  mighty  men  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown." 

To  understand  this  passage  aright,  we  must  first  determine 
what  class  of  persons  are  referred  to,  by  the  phrases,  *••  Sons 
of  God,"  and  "•  daughters  of  men."  To  accomplish  this,  we 
need  to  go  back  to  a  clause  which  we  find  in  Chap.  4:  26. 
"  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  or,  as 
it  might  be  rendered,  Then  began  men  to  call  themselves  by 
the  name  of  Jehovah.  Whatever  else  may  be  conveyed  by 
this  declaration,  one  fact  is  evidently  revealed  by  it,  to  wit, 
that  at  the  time  here  referred  to,  a  visible  separation  took 
place,  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  worshipers 
of  the  true  God,  and  vicious  men  who  probably  became  idol- 
aters. The  former  class  called  themselves  after  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  just  as  the  followers  of  Christ  called  themselves 
Christians.  Hence  they  were  known  and  designated  as  the 
Sons  of  Jehovah.  The  phrases,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  became  the  ap- 
pellations by  which  the  two  classes  above  referred  to  were 
known  and  designated.  With  this  assumption  which  we  can- 
not but  regard  as  having  more  than  an  air  of  probabiHty 
about  it,  we  can  readily  designate  the  classes  of  persons  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text,  by  the  phrases,  ^' sons  of  God,"  and 
**  daughters  of  men."  The  former  phrase  designates  the  class 
of  men  who  were  the  professed  worshipers  of  Jehovah;  the 
latter  the  class  of  women  who  were  idolaters,  or  open  non- 
worshipers  of  the  true  God. 

For  ages  after  the  separation  above  referred  to  took  place, 
indeed  as  long  as  true  religion  maintained  its  supremacy  over 
its  professed  followers,  intermarriages  on  the  part  of  the 
"  sons  of  God"  with  ''  the  daughters  of  men,"  would  be  re- 
garded by  the  former  as  a  thing  unhallowed  and  prohibited. 
Hence  the  general  occurrence  of  such  connections  marks  the 
time  of  the  great  apostacy  of  the  professed  worshipers  of  Je- 
hovah, as  well  as  the  cause  of  such  apostacy,  together  with 
the  total  corruption  of  the  race  which  followed  that  event. 
That  this  apostacy,  together  with  the  consequent  universal 
corruption  and  violence  which  followed  is  referred  to  such  in- 
ter-marriages as  its  cause,  is  evident  from  verse  3,  and  onward. 
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^  And  the  Lord  said  [in  view  of  the  facts  previously  stated,] 
My  spirit  shall  not  always  ^rive  with  maii^  for  that  he  also 
is  flesh,''  that  is,  wholly  surrendered  to  fleshly  indulgen- 
ces, &c. 

A  question  might   arise  here,  how  shall  we   account,  from 
the  above  exposition,  for  the  fact,  that  from  such  intermarria« 
ges,  a  race  of  men,  such  as  are  designated  in   verse  4, 
would  result?    To  such   an  inquiry,  a  ready  answer  may  be 
civen.   The  men  from  among  the  "Sons  of  God,"  who  would 
hrst  seek  such  alliances,  as  is  always  the  case,  would  be  the 
first  men  of  the  age  among  the  class  to  which  they  belonged, 
men  especially  of  the  highest  physical  endowments^  this  being 
the  characteristic   most  regarded  in   such  an  age.     The  wo- 
men also  selected  by  such  men  would  be,  and   as  we  are  in- 
formed, were,  of  the  class   among  the  "Daughters  of  men," 
persons   of  the   highest   physical   accomplishments,    among 
which  superior  physical  f  igor  would,  of  course,  be  one.  Hence 
a  union  of  the  first  individuals  of  the  race  physically  consid- 
ered was  accomplished.     The    result  could  not  fail  to  be  as 
affirmed  in  verse  4.     Nor  could  the  moral  corruptions  and 
violence  described  in  the  verse  next  following  hardly  fail  to 
arise  as  the  final  result.    *^  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness 
of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only    evil  continually." 
The  design  of  Moses,  in  recording  these  fearful  occurrences  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Jewish  nation  may  now  be  readily  ex- 
plained.    This  nation  was  at  the  time  in  which  the  record  was 
made  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,   as  the   worship- 
ers of  Jehovah,  as  the  "  Sons  of  God"  were  at  the  time  above 
referred  to.     The  great  peril  to  which  that  nation  was  expo- 
sed, of  being   drawn   from  the  worship   and  service  of  the 
true  God,  into  the  abominations  of  heathenism,  was  precise- 
ly the  same  as  that  which  had  lead  to  the  total  corruption  of 
true  religion  in  the  antideluvian  age,  to  wit,  intermarriages  of 
the  "  Sons  of  God,  and  the  daughters  of  men."  Moses  points 
the  nation  back  to  the  fearful  destruction  of  the  race,  by  the 
general  deluge,  (one  family  who  had   preserved  themselves 
pure  excepted,)  as  occasioned  by  the  universal  corruption  and 
violence  caused  by  this  very  sin  to  which  the  people  of  God 
would  be  strongly  tempted  in  their  settlement  in  the  land  of 
promise,  and  made  the  record,  as  a  means  of  preserving  them 
from  the  destructive  influence  of  this  sin.     Such,  as  we  sup- 
pose, is  the  meanibg  and  design  of  the  passage  before  us.    In 
regard  to  its  application  at  the  present  time  we  would  simply 
add,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 
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WriUen  by  the  Rett,  Dr,  Dvffieidj  and  approved  and  adopted^  first  hy 

the  Presbytery  of  Detroit,  amd  subsequently  by  the  Synod  qf 

Michigan, 


BY   PROF.   C.   O.   FINNBT. 


T*  tlw  »nMd  mi  IWtoiiigM, 

Rbvs&bnd  and  Brlovkd  Brethren  : 

I  have  received  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  A  Warning  against 
Error,  being  the  Report  of  a  Committee,  adopted  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Detroit,  at  their  Session  at  Northville,  Mich. 
Approved  by  the  Synod  of  Michigan,  at  their  Session  at 
Kalamazoo,  Oct.  18,  1847." 

Sickness  and  death  in  my  family,  my  own  ill  health,  to- 
gether with  the  loss  of  our  press  by  fire,  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented a  reply.  I  see  nothing  in  this  pamphlet  intrinsically 
worthy  of  a  reply  and  should  take  no  public  notice  of  it, 
but  for  the  extraordinary  manner  of  its  appearance  before 
the  churches.  Its  author  has,  in  some  way  which  I  can  not 
explain,  obtained  for  it  the  endorsement  and  sanction  of  the 
Synod.  On  perusing  the  pamphlet  I  have  been  constrained 
to  doubt  whether  the  members  of  the  Synod  had,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  made  themselves  acquainted  with  my 
published  volumes  of  theology.  I  must  also  doubt  whether 
the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  had  patiently  tod  understand- 
mgly  read  my  work  through  ;  for  I  can  not  conceive  hOw  a 
discerning  mind  could  have  fallen  into  so  many  strange  itfis- 
apprehensions  and  misrepresentations  if  he  had  really  read 
and  pondered  the  positions  taken  in  the  work  reviewed. 


TVo  retsont  mninly  induce  me  to  reidy.  1.  The  pareiCDt 
relations  of  the  Synod  of  Michigan  to  the  pamphlet  The^ff 
it  seems,  have  made  themselves  responsible  to  God  and  to 
the  virorld  for  the  truthfuhiess  of  this  "  Warning  again^ 
Bhrrcr^  and  pledged  their  christian  snd  ministeri^  cmarac- 
tersin  support  <H^its  positions*  This  gives  to  the  pamphlet 
an  importance  that  seems  to  demand  a  notice  from  me.  Si* 
lence  on  my  part  under  such  circumstances  might  be  deem- 
ed either  a  contempt  for  the  Synod,  or  a  tacit  acknowl- 
edgement of  error.  I  am  unwilling  that  either  of  these 
hiferences  should  be  drawn,  because  neither  is  true,  zsA 
either  m^t  injure  the  cause  of  truth.  3.  My  second 
reason  for  replying  is,  that  it  will  ai&rd  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  state  in  few  words  my  views  upon  the  points 
considered  as  erroneous.  Such  a  statement  may  be  read 
and  understood  by  many  who  may  never  read  my  the- 
ology entire. 

&fore  I  enter  directly  upon  the  work  of  reply,  I  must  no- 
tice a  few  of  the  many  peculiarities  of  the  pamphlet  before  me* 

1.  I  have  been  struck  with  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  the  writer  of  the  ".Warning**  has  quoted  from  my 
book.  He  has  seldom,  if  at  all,  done  more  than  quote 
isolated  sentences,  leaving  their  connection  out  of  view. 
Suppose  this  Should  be  done  with  the  Bible  or  any  other 
book,  what  could  not  be  made  out  of  it? 

2.  The  writer  has  seldom,  if  at  all,  so  mirch  as  notic- 
ed the  proof  of  my  positions,  as  stated  in  my  booL  He 
has  found  it  convenient  to  pass  my  arguments  unnoticed  and 
has  quoted  the  CJonfessionof  Faith  in  reply  as  if  k  were  of  Di- 
vine authority.  He  also  appears  to  quote  scripture  in  op- 
position to  my  positions,  but  with  what  success  we  shall  see. 

3.  The  writer  of  the  "  Warning^  seldom  takes  issue  with 
my  real  positions.  He  almost  uniformly  misapprehends 
and  misrepresents  my  views.  He  seldom  grapples  maD&i- 
ly  with  my  positions,  but  dodges  the  real  question. 

4.  The  **  Warning  abounds  with  fake  issues  and  conse- 
quently with  most  impertinent  argumentation  and  quota- 
tions of  scripture. 

5.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  **  Warning**  is  that  it  i« 
very  amUguous.  Much  that  is  said  msiff  read  almost  equal- 
ly well  two  or  three  ways.  K  may  be  so  read  as  to  be 
<dd  school,  or  new  schoot  ^  no  school  at  all;  so  as  to 
be  orthodox,  heterodox,  or  mere  nimsense.  If  my  lini^ 
win  permit,  I  may  call  ^tteatioo  to  some  mstanoes  «f  fius 
ambiguity. 
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,  I  am  madei  happy  by  the  consideratioii  that  H  is  not 
fi^  me  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  intention  of  this  wri«> 
ter,  but  that  in  this  I  may  leave  him  to  ^e  judgment  of 
God  and  attend  only  to  his  "^pinions. 

Again :  in  reading  the  **  Warning  wainst  Error,**  I  have 
been  struck^  as  often  before,  with  the  met  that  the  brethren 
abroad  are  not  opposing  so  much  the  rao/ as  the  imputed  views 
of  Oberlin.  To  make  us  out  heretics,  our  opponents  must 
impute  to  us  sentiments  that  we  do  not  hold  and  which  we 
^or  as  really  as  themselves.  I  wrote  and  published  my 
theology  to  avoid  this,  but  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
speak  so  plainly  that  certain  men  will  not  misapprehend  us, 
and  by  their  blunders  mislead  others.  How  long  shall  this 
be?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  misrepresent  us  and  Sght  a  man 
of  straw  ? 

In  reply  I  must,  1.  Condense  as  much  as  possible.  3.  I 
must  omit  lengthy  quotations  from  scripture  and  rely  in  gen- 
eral upon  the  memory  of  my  readers  to  supply  them.  3. 1 
might  in  almost  every  instance  quote  a  complete  reply  to  the 
writer  from  the  work  reviewed;  but  for  brevity's  sake  I  must 
content  myself  with  stating  In  as  few  words  as  possible  my 
views,  as  contained  in  my  published  volumes  of  theology,  and 
leave  those  who  are  disposed,  to  examine  that  work  for 
themselves. 

The  writer  has  occupied  the  first  twelve  pages  of  his 
pamphlet  in  defending  himself  against  the  charge  of  having 
himself  departed  from  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith. 
I  will  not  trouble  myself  nor  you  with  remarks  upon  this 
prolix  introduction  to  his  "  Warning."  It  is  only  the  old 
story  about  the  '*  form  op  sound  words,"  accompanied  with 
the  admission  that  these  **  sound  words*^  are  not  the  words 
in  which  he  should  always  prefer  to  express  his  doctrinal  be- 
lief, and  also  with  the  admission  that  much  latitude  is  al- 
lowed to  Presbyterians  in  construing  these  ^sound  words^  so 
that  opposing  schools  may  each  properly  express  their  doc- 
trinal views  in  these  "  sound  xoards.^^  These  words  it  ap- 
pears, are  so  "  sound^  that  they  may  be  understood  with 
about  equal  propriety,  to  mean  one  thing  or  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  psychological  views  of  opposing  schools  and 
different  individuals.  Aks  for  these  ^'saund  loords^^  the  true 
interpretation  of  which  has  cost  the  church  so  much  divis- 
ion and  disgrace*  But  I  would  not  speak  disparagingly  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith.    In  the  main  I  think  it  true;  wit  ia 
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ao  insUMoe  Jfo  I  aofciwwledfee  it  at  m  gutter  ii<rtim  ttpori- 
tf6ii  of  the  word  of  God.  1  xdaJm  thd  rij^t  t^exiMne tiw 
^lively  oraoles^  for  mysetf>  and  aai  mot  M)imd  to  tdiethe 
CSonfession  of  Faith  as  m  cmdiMiTe  expenent  >  of  the  BH)I^ 
He  it  tindenteod,  howertf^  ^utt  ia^my  repljr  to  Ifaispank 
phlet,  I  make  bo  war  with  the  ConfeMion  of  Faith.  I  ht^ 
oaty  to  deal  with  the  author. 
I  wffl  new  attend  to  the  jfntended  ksmen  of  the  **Waraing.'^ 
I.  His  int  issue  is  as  (mows,  pi^e  13|  13, 15> 

The;  Fowcdatkw  or  Fjith. 

**  The  erroneous  tyBtem  aasumes  and  teaches,  as  ther  true  ^iflosophy,  cer- 
Mn  metaphystoal  riews  of  the  naaire  and  foimdatloii  of  moral  obligatioi; 
whickttBMkosthe.key  to  unlock  the  myslMiM  of  0«r  ^ilk;  or  in  ote 
words,  the  populates  by  which  hninaii  reasoif  may  explain  the  doctrinM  oC 
the  Bible,  and  reconcfle  the  differeiltes  amoii|r  profeesinir  chrfot&ns  in  poisl 
of  doctHnal  belief.  If  dafais  phfisMphy  to  be  Hiejegaimate  expositor  of  Bi- 
ble theology. 

<<  Bat  we  protest  agaibst  any  man's  metaphysical  theory  ot*  definitiims,  ^ 
philosophical  views  or  the  nature  and  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  briif 
kade  the  arbi'ter  of  our  Mti,  and  tfie  fnterpret^on  of  the  doctrtMs  of  Ikr 
Bible,  hoirevet  groat  may  be  Mspsetensiona  t»  faolJBessb  or  ilfiatever  biilBM 
and  reputed  success  in  preaching  the  gospel. 

*vWe  warn  vou  agafnst  all  attempts  to  ma^  mietaphysics,  or  philosophy,' 
the  arbiter  and  intermeter  of  the  ladto  affirmed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  m 
mend  jBriptuffes^  We  are  b<mnd  to-belfeve  the  Ibcts  when  once,  and  «b,  (M 
«&ms  thcfDr  efett  dioogh  We  cannot  explain  them  by  our  philosophy." 

The  point  of  my  alleged  offence  here  is,  that  I  appeal  to' 
l^osophy  or  reason  as  the  legitimate  expoimder  of  the 
Bible,  ^t  is  there  really  any  issue  between  this  writer  and 
myself  upon  this  point?  No^  indeed.  Why  does  he  warn 
the  churdies  against  what  he  holds  as  really  as  I  do?  to  wit^ 
that  we  muH  appeal  to  reason;  1.  In  sitting  hi  judgment 
upon  the  evidences  that  the  Bible  is  of  divine  origin?  and' 
d.  In  ascertaining  what  the  Bible  tneans?  In  interpret- 
ing the  language,!  the  doctrines,  and  facts  contained  ia  itf 
Without  the  aid  of  mental  science  we  can  form  no  definite 
idea  of  what  the  most  common  term»  in  the  Bible  mean. . 
The  terms  sin,  holiness,'  reget^ration,  repentance,  faith*  aa^ 
the  like,  are  all  expressive,  not  of  muscular  action,  bift  of 
acts  and  states  of  the  mind;  aind  without  assummg  the 
great  truths  of  mental  science,  no  ^man  can  r^ktly  ipder- 
stand  these  terms.  This  this  rvriter  admits^  mid  this  i£^ 
that  for  which  I  contend.  He  admits  that  it  is  the  appfo* 
priate  business  of  the  schools  to  interpret  these  and  sinmr 
terms  in  the  liffht  of  mental  science.  He  constantly  dJ^ 
this  himself,  and  so  does  every  minister.  Where  then  js  tie 
i«suet    Brethren  of  the  synoa,  has  this  writer  made  you  be^ 
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l^eve  tiiat  1  h(dd  that  reason  or  {AHotrophyls  h^er authority 
than  the  Bible?  I  hold  no  sodi  thing,  l^h  nvMikififf  of  tiui 
BiUe  once  ascertained^  its  ieai5hkigs  are  with  me  an  end<^ 
iioontroversyi.  But  the  Bible  must  be  eajxmnded  1^  rtm*' 
son  or  philosophy^  oi*  we  can  hare  no  opinitmi  eTen,  of 
what  it  means.  All  men  do  and  tmist  expound  the  Bible  by 
imd  in  accordance  with  their  views  of  mental  science^  The 
£fference  among  theolo^ans  is  founded  in  their  dlffisrent 
views  of  mental  science*  Who  dt)es  not  know  thb?'  Whyr 
then,  does  this  writer  exclaim  agailidf  reason  and  philoiiR>phy/. 
&nd  talk  about  recei-Ting  the  simple  facts  and  doctnnes  of 
Christianity^  by  fiEiithy  without  jdulosophisii^y  6loJ!  Why 
does  he  repudiate  philosophy,  and  yet  constantly  obtrude  htt 
own  philosophy  upon  us?  The  fistct  is  he  and  I  dliSer  in 
oijor  {ditloeophy^  and  coosequeatty  in  our  theology^  The 
issue  between  us  tVne^as  he  here  represents  it  It  is  not' 
whether  we  may,  or  must^  or  do  of  necessity  append  to  rea<^ 
son  and  philosophy  in  our  exposition  of  the  language  of 
•capture.  This  he  repei^edly  adiaiits.  Thb  lalsooiaki^ 
tain.  The  real  issue  between  us  respects  our  views  of  mental; 
science,  in  the  light  of  jvhich  we  respectively  interpret  the 
hmgttflge  of  the  jSible«  Here  theiif  is  a  /o^  issue  in  the 
outset.  It  is  more  convenient  fm*  him  to  exdaim  oj^insf 
{^QBophy  as  an  expositor  of  the  Bible,  and  then  surround 
himself  with  the  sinoke  of  his  own  philosophy  in  combat* 
ting  my  vie^^,  tlmn  it  is  to  take  issue  with  me  upon  those 
poinis  of  philosophy  upon  which  our  diverse  theological 
views  are  founded.  He  exclaims  against  my  appeal  to  fid^ 
losophy*  and  yet  glaringly  assumes  the  truth  of  his  own^. 
fUkd  thAt  of  the  framers  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

Every  oive  knows  that  the  framers  of  the  C<mfessitmi 
Wd  a  peciAar  philosophy  which  gave  shape  to  that  whole 
document.  Why,  then,  does  this  writer  protest  l^inst  phi^* 
iosoi^y  as  an  exponent  of  the  Biblet  Such  pretests  Kare 
nonsensical.  Had  I  space  I  might  quote  enough  of  the  phi-' 
lesofrfiy  of  this  writer  both  from  this  pamphlet  and  from  his 
ether  published  works,  to  silence  a  modest  mstn,  and  prevent 
his  exclaiming  against  interpretitig  scripture  in  the  light  of 
ftiental  science.  1  conclude  this  head  then,  with  repeating  that 
l!ie  writer  has  here  made  an  issue  where  there  is  none.  He 
professes  to  differ  with  me  as  it  respects  the  relations  and! 
tm  of  philosophy,  when  in  fact  we  agree  in  this,  and  differ 
enly  in  our  vie^s  of  what  constitutes  true  philosophy. 

U,.  His  second  issue  is  as  follows,^  pages  i5, 16,  IT ;. 
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•«  Tlie  teli^  thii  w  we  frm  ag— 1%  piimrinf  piiw  to  ln«w  aad  akcy 
lb*  will  •£  6«d«  and  that  He  has  given  hie  Uwlor  the  regiilatioa  of  eoroea- 
daet,  are  generally  acktiowledged  and  felt  to  be  a  snfBcient  gnmnd  of  that  mor- 
al oMIgatloB  which  binds  ns  to  do  hti  wHI*  Hit  right  to  command  and  n* 
<(nire  our  obedienoe,  men  generally  traoe  to  the  ftciM  thai  he  is  our  OnaJm, 
and  made  ni  ibr  himeelf ;  our  Pro|irietor,  and  claims  va  for  his  own ;  Mf 
Sorereign)  and  poseensea  authority  to  command;  our  beneficent  friend,  ajid  ia 
erery  way  best  fitted  and  qualified,  by  his  own  excellence  and  resouroM,  to 
exercise  dominion  orer  usr  The  Bible  speaks  plainly  on  this  subject,  and  ii 
accordance  with  such  views.  WheA  God  commanded  Abraham  to  walk  bo- 
fore  him  and  be  perfect)  the  chief  reason  he  assigned  for  it  was,  <  I  am  the 
Almighty  Ood,'  God  all  sufficient  All  the  holy  obedience  and  aderatioB  of 
heaven  is  referred  to  this  source.  <  Thou  art  isomf  ,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory 
«nd  honor  and  power, /»f  thou  hast  treated  all  things,  nnd  for  Ay  pUtuure  ^ 
are  and  ware  created.'  The  will  of  God>  expressed  in  his  law,  is  every  wheret 
in  the  sacred  scriptures^  recognized  te  be,  as  well  the  reas<m  for,  as  the  rate 
<rf  our  obedience.  Urns,  the  Savior  speaks  of  himself ;  *  I  came  down  from 
heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.'  It  if  riT- 
va  as  a  distincfive  trait  in  the  character  of  him  whose  morality  is  mooifmkt 
that  *  he  doeth  the  will  of  God,'  and  *  kaepeth  his  comniafidments.'  CSodbai 
required  it,  therefore  we  are  bound  to  obey,  llie  expression  of  his  wiD  m 
to  our  actions  or  Conduct,  as  to  what  we  are,  or  are  not,  to  do  thatii,  kH 
law,  is  a  soflleient)  and  indeed^  a  paramount  reasoa  of  obedience. 

**  The  error  asalnst  which  we  warn  you;  teaches  that  '  the  r^t  sf  6«^ 
to  exercise  mord  government  *  cannot  be  found  in  the  fact  tbat-God  snstoiis 
to  (us)  the  relation  of  Creator.'  As  counterpart  with  this,  it  teaches,  tbtt 
*  the  fact  that  God  is  the  Owner  and  sole  Proprietor  of  the  universe,  flsno  rei- 
son  why  he  should  govern  it'  It  further  teaches,  that  his  right  to  gi»tta» 
« cannot  bafonnded  in  the  fad,  th^  God  possesses  all  the  attrUmtes,  natarsl 
and  mora],  that  are  requisite  to  the  administration  of  moral  governmsst  ;^ 
but  that  *  the  necessity  of  government  is  the  foundation  of  the  right  to  fttif* 
em.'  So  Ut  from  moral  obUgatton  bdng  fonndsd  in  the  wfll  of  God,  il 
teaches,  tiiat  *  it  is  a  rei^nsibility  impoMd  on  tlie  moral  agent  by  his  .em 
reason,'  and  that  *  there  can  be  no  law  that  is  or  can  be  obligatory  upon  mor- 
al agents,  but  one  suited  to  and  founded  in  their  nature,  relations  and  cireuift' 


Upon  this  point  I  would  remark:  1.  That  the  utmost  con- 
fusion seems  to  have  reigned' in  the  mind  of  this  writer  iipofr 
certain  points  of  fundamental  importance  in  theological  in- 
vestigations, and  hence  he  continually  misapprehends  wai 
misrepresents  me  where  I  have  been  careful  to  rmke  those 
discriminations  prominent. 

I  have  throughout  made  an  important  distinction  between 
the  conditions  and  the  foundation  or  ground  of  moral  obli- 
gation, the  conditions  and,  the  ground  or  foundation  of 
Justification,  &c.  In  the  first  sentence  under  this  head,  he 
has  fallen  into  the  error  of  confounding  this  distinction.  I 
represented  moral  agency  and  ability,  &c.,  as  conditiomSf 
but  not  as  the  ground  or  foundation  of  it.  Withofut  free 
agency  and  ability  we  Qould  not  be  subjects  of  moral  oW- 
gation»  but  then  free  agency  and  ability  are  not  the  grmmi 


or/atmefoiiiti  «f  ibe  •Ulpttw^  I  hm^  ibowm  that  tfa9 
JmuhuMtUal  re^mm  wliy  meo  oHgbl  W  «viU  mA  tp  lio 
jmf ,  is  the  intrifmc  vahe  tf  tke  gmd.  Their  atility  le  cb 
this  is  a  condition  oi  their  oUlgation  to  do  it»  but  their 
mUlity  i»  not  and  can  Bot  be  tba  fonndatum  of  the  obb* 
gation.  Ability  is,  of  Itself,  no  more  a  reason  for  wilUm 
geod  than  evil.  The  fundamental  reason  for  doing  ^(m^ 
must  be  the  value  of  the  gM4^  aad  the  abiiity  joaly  a  condi^ 
lion  of  the  obligation.  This  is  made  so  plain  in  the  book 
reviewed,  that  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  such  a  man  as 
Doctor  D.  can  have  overlooked  it.  In  bis  first  sentence  he 
represents  abUity,4bc.,  asthe  jTOttncf  of  moraJTobli^tion  and 
this  confusion  reigns  throughout  the  whole  pamphlet,  aAd  h- 
tally  vitiates,  as  we  shall  see,  hid  whole  worL 

I  have  taught  that  the  ftid  that  God  is  the  creator,  and 
that  He  possesses  perfiect  and  infinite  attributes,  natural  and 
moral,  are  conditions  of  his  right  to  govern^  and  of  our  obli* 
gation  to  obey  IXbrt,  but  that  &  relations  and  attributes  are 
not  the  fimndMtion  of  our  obligation  to  will  or  to  do  good 
mther  ti^n  oviL  There  must  be  mmetking  in  the  nature  of 
good  and  evil  that  is  >tbe  fundamental  reason  for  our  oUiga^  ,  \ 
tk>Q  to  wiU  and  to  do  one  rather  than  the  other.  It  must  be 
the  intrinsic  vOhte  of  the  good,  and  the  intrinsic  evil  of  the 
^evil,*that  constitutes  the  fondam^ital  reason  for  God's  re- 
'qoiring  the  one  and  prohiUting  the  other;  and  that  also  con^ 
stitutes  tfie  fimdamental  reason  of  our  obligation  to  choose 
the  one  and  refuse  4he  other.  B«t  here  is  the  utmost  con- 
fisnon  in  the  Doctoi's  mind.  He  seems  to  be  either  unaUe 
-or  imwilling  to  peroeive  a  distnction  at  once  so  plain  and  so 
n^x>rtant,  and  hence  he  wholly  fails  in  his  showing.  It  is 
surely  ridiculous  to  affirm  that  the  rdations  and  aitrijbutes  I 
€/[  Gk>d  are  the  foundation  of  o«r  obligation  to  will  and  do 
good,  and  to  avoid  evil,  rather  th»i  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  the  good  and  the  evil,  1^  itm  would  be  obligatory  upon 
us,  whatever  God's  relations  and  attributes  might  be.  We,  <^ 
bdng  moral  stents,  should  be  under  obligation  to  will  and  J  * 
do  good,  even  If  G&od  shosdd  forbid  it 

2.  Th^  ©octor  under  this  head,  as  we  shall  see  elsewhere, 
at  first  appears  to  take  issue  with  me  and  afterwards,  by  con- 
tradicting himself,  annihilates  the  issue,  and  concedes  what 
I  claim.  On  page  16,  he  represents  the  will  of  God,  as  he 
does  elsewhere,  as  the  reason  manifestly  in  the  sense  of  the 
ground  or  foundation  of  moral  obligation.    The  connec- 
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Hon  aitd  stndn  of  rMsobin^  flbow  that  hf  recmmi^  he  meaoB 
tfie  fandamental  reason  or  ^routiid.  Here  then  is  the  d^ 
pearance  of  an  issue.     Bat  on  page  19,  he  says: 

f^  *<  In  so  saying,  we  mean  not  that  the  law  and  constftation  of  God  are  men 
arbitrary  enactments,  that  is,  emanating  vskoIUf  from  a  csyrtetotft  TDhtioD;iior 
that  thoy  can  be  so  changed  by  i^y  capricious  act  of  the  divine  will,  as  to 
malsethat  right,  which  according-  to  our  intelligent  powers  and  the  natore 
with  which  God  has  endowed  us,  may  be,  under  present  circnmstancet, 
wr«ng,  Of  that  wrong  wbioh  is  now  right" 

He  knew  very  well  that  I  had  shown  that  if  God's  will  is 
the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  rather  than  the  intriislc 
value  of  the  good,  it  would  follow  that  If  God  had  willed 
or  should  will  the  direct  opposite  of  what  he  does,  it  worfd 
impose  obligation  upon  us;  that  if  his  will  be  the/oawfa- 
Hon  of  our  obligations,  he  might,  by  willing  it,  change  oar 
obligations  and  render  it  obligatory  upon  us  to  will  evil  in- 
stead of  good.  But  the  Doctor  is  on  his  guard  and  takes  botii 
«ides  of  this  question.  The  will  of  GckI  -is  the  ground  of 
the  obl^ation  ;  yet  he  does  not  mean  by  this  thatGrodcorfd 
by  any  arbitrary  or  "  capricious  volition"  change  the  nature 
of  virtue  and  vice,  and  render  it  obligatory  to  will  evil  rath- 
er than  good.  But  why  not  ?  This  is  getting  out  of  ^ 
difficulty  or  escaping  from  the  consequences  by  a  denial  of 
his  premises.  It  is  undeniable  that  if  the  sovereign  will  of 
Grod  is  the  foundation  of  the  obligation,  he  can  by  his  sove* 
reign  will  change  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice.  If  Us 
'Willing  that  we  should  will  and  do  good  is  the  reason  \i% 
we  should  will  and  do  good  rather  than  evil,  and  the  intiin* 
sic  nature  of  the  good  and  the  evil  is  not  the  fundameatd 
reason  of  the  obligation,  certainly  it  follows  that  should  be 
will  the  opposite  of  what  he  does,  his  wiHing  woiild  hnpoie 
obligation  and  of  course  change  the  nature  of  virtue  mi 
vice.  I  insist  upon  the  Doctor's  taking  one  side  or  the  oUi^irf 
this  question ;  that  he  either  make  a  real  issue  and  abide  by 
it,  or  that  he  relinquish  all  pretence  of  an  issue.  I  mifet 
protest  against  his  appearing  to  nmke  an  issue,  and  then  in 
anticipation  of  my  answer,  turning  round  and  virtually  de- 
nying the  very  position  upon  which,  alone,  the  appearaaee 
of  an  issue  rested*  If  God  by  an  arbitrary  choice  cam^ 
change  the  nature  of  virtiie  and  vice,  he  cannot  change  mor- 
al obligation  of  course.  Hence  it  follows  that  bis  will  is  not 
the  foundation  of  moral  obligation.  Why  does  not  theDofc^r 
admit  this  at  once  ?  Why  has  the  Doctor  italicized  tdkofijratrf 
capriciotbs  1  Does  lie  meaa  to  imply  that  God*s  eniBU^Msoi^ 
do  or  may  emanate  partly  from  a  capricimiS  vdHHaiii  '  S» 
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It  would  seem.  '  But  this  Idcny  aodnmntatn  that  God  hat 
no  more  right  to  will  or  to  l^i^late  unreasonably  ihtm.  we 
have.  But  the  Doctor  will  have  it,  that  it  is  because  Crod  i» 
wkat  he  iSf  Ac.,  because  he  possesse«  infinite  peif  ections,  moral 
and  nataraly  tiiat  his  will  is  the  foundation  of  moral  obliga- 
tion. But  the  fact  of  these  perfections  is  by  me  repre- 
sented, not  as  the  ground^  but  as  the  condition  of  our  obli- 
gation to  obey  him.  He  commands  us  to  will  and  do  good 
iecause  good  is  valuable,  and  for  that  reason.  But  it  seems 
that  Doctor  D.  will  have  it  that  we  are  to  will  and  do  good  not 
for  good's  sake,  or  because  good  is  cood  or  valuable,  but  be- 
cause God  wills  it. .  We  are  to  will  good  to  God  and  to  our 
Q^ghbor,  not  that  we  care  for  their  w^ll  being  for  its  own 
sake,  but  we  are  to  will  it  because  God  commands  it !  This 
he  insists  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  standards. 
We  are  to  love  God  and  our  neighbor  and  seek  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  our  neighbor,  not  that  we  care  for 
(bese  tbinp?  for  their  own  intrinsic  value  or  importance,  but 
because  God  wills  it  And  God  wills  it,  not  for  its  value, 
but  because  he  does  will  it  Marvelous  I  But  the  Doctor 
utfonns  me  and  his  readers,  of  the  origin  of  my  error,  page 
18  and  19. 

**Thb  «rror  originates  in  losing  tight  of  God*i  sovereigntv  in  the  origind 
eiwtiott  of  nan,  with  the  powers  and  in  the  relatlon8»  in  which  lie  was  cob- 
i^tutedy  and  adapted  to  His  law»  or  the  law  to  him.  The  nature  and  fitness  of 
tii^gs  cannot  be  apprehended  by  us  or  correctly  spoken  of,  as  though  some 
eter^  constitution,  or  as  the  preacher  called  it,  &te,  existed,  irrespectiTely  of 
Cled'swUly  in  tlie  exercise  q£  His  wisdom  and  benevolence,  originally  pjan- 
ning  the  whole  system.  The  scriptures  spealc  explicitly  of  *  the  mystery  of 
His  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  wnlch  He  purposed  in  Himself*  and 
of  His  constitutions  being  <  aeeorimgto  the  pwrpoae  of  Him  who  worketh  aU 
rwmoB  mfter  ike  eounsd  tf  hi$  own  tow,*  To  assume  an  eternal  fitness  in  the 
nature  of  things,  anterior  to,  and  irrespective  of,  His  original,  wise,  cood 
and  holy  ordinations,  and  to  affirm  that  God  adapts  his  moral  law  to  it,  »  to 
impugn  his  sovereignty.  It  Is  to 'make  lM>th  God  and  his  creatures,  depeil- 
tet  on  a  state  of  things  out  of  Himself,  or  something  other  than  <  the  coua- 
iel  of  His  own  will,'  an  eteanal  fatk  !*' 

This  is  a  wonderful  discovery !  The  universe  originated 
in  the  sovereign  good  pleasure  of  God,  and  therefore  his 
will  1034  BOt  the  i^ature  andvrelations  of  things  is  the  foun* 
datkm  of  obligation.  He  created  the  nature  of  things  and 
therefore  bis  will,  and  not  the  nature  of  things  is  the  foun- 
dation of  moral  obligation.  Had  he  pleased  he  could  have 
jso  constituted  things  that  what  is  now  vu-tue,  would  have 
been  vice,  and  what  is  now  vice  had  been  virtue.  That  is, 
he  might  have  so  constituted  moral  agents,  that  benevolence 
had  been  Ml)  and  selfishness  virtue ;  that  it  would  have  been 


tety  to  jmfSsr  Mr  0Wtk  good  to  that  of  6od,4o  pnfer  tte 
to  a  greats  good»  to  lov#  outielvat  svpmMly^  or  to  hue 
God^  and  adore  ourselves.  If  thk  is  not  what  he  mca&St 
what  does  be  meant  and  what  does  the  paragraj)^  jmt  qoov 
edatnount  to?  If  the  Doctor  means  to  affirm  this,  I  greatif 
wonder  that  the  Synbd  should  endorse  a  sentiaaent  so  pn* 
poBterotis.    / 

The  fact  is,  God's  eternal  add  s^-existent  nature,  nd 
not  his  willing,  has  forever  j»ettled  the  question  of  the  as- 
ture  of  virtue  and  vice.  His  eternal  aad  sel^xistent  na- 
son  has  imposed  law  upon  his  will  and  no  willing  of  Us  (^ 
change  this  law.*    But  more  of  this  in  another  pfooe. 

Why  does  the  Doctor  represent  me  as  holdtne  that  the  aa> 
ture  and  fitness  of  things  Is  the  foundation  of  obllgatioxif  1 
hold  that  things  being  as  they  are,  that  is,  that  our  nature  aad 
lielations  are  conditiatu  of  our  obligations,  but  deny  thit 
they  are  the  foundation  of  obligation.  The  foundatum  of 
obligation  I  tiold  to  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  good  1K 
ought  to  choose  and  do ;  that  the  intrinsio  value  of  thegood 
is  the  reason  why  God  requires  us  to  will  and  do  It,  and4>f 
Course  the  fundrnneiUtd  reason  why  we  ought  to  will  sad 
do  it.  I  hold  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  well  being  of  the  universe  is  ikyt  fundam$iUal  rea- 
son of  our  obligation  to  will  it,  and  seek  it  Now  siq)po8e 
the  Doctor  to  deny  this  and  to  maintain  that  the  sovereign  wifl 
of  God  is  the  foundation  of  the  obligation.  Then  the  mat- 
ter stands  thus.  We  are  under  obligation  to  be  benevdeat, 
that  is,  to  will  and  do  good  not  because  good  is  valuable  in  it- 
self but  because  God  wills  it.  But  why  does  God  will  itt 
If  for  its  intrinsic  value,  we  ought  to. will  it  for  the  sams 
reason.  The  Doctor,  page  19;  admits  thait  our  obligation  is  not 
founded  in  the  mere  fact  that  God  wills  thus  and  thus,  bat 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  an  infinitely  good  being.  Now  whit 
does  this  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that  the  obligation  is  found- 
ed in  the  fact  that  God  wills  what  he  does  ?  that  is,  that  he  re- 
quires us  to  will  and, to  dt>  that  which  we  ought  to  will  aad 
do,  and  that  which  he  ought  to  require  us  to  will  and  da, 
on  account  of  the  nature  or  value  of  that  which  he  requm 
us  to  will  imd  do  ?  In  other  words,  is  the  ob%ati<ni  to  €km 
God  founded  in  the  fact  that  his  will  is  wise  and  good  t  1 
admit  that  this  is  a  condition  of  our  obligation  to  oief  km^ 
but  I  deny  that  his  soodness  or  his  will  is  the/oaiMimM4r 
the  obligation  to  wUl  and  do  good  and  maintain  that  Oafr 
willing  and  his  goodness  m^  so*  far.  from  baiftf  the  '^ 


lion  of  our  (Hfi^atlDn  to  wiH  and  do  good,  that  we  should? 
be  under  obligation  to  will  .and  do  good  if  God  forbade  it,. 
and  if  he  were  perfectly  wicked.  I  say  again,  that  his  be- 
ing good  or  his  willing  as  he  does  is  the  condition  of  our  ob- 
lation ta  obey  Aim,  but  is  so  far  from  being  the  foundation 
of  the  obligation  to  do  that  which  he  commands,  that  the 
obligation  would  exist  if  God  should  forbid  that  which  he 
now  commands.  Should  God  forbid  us  to  will  and  seek  his  , 
good  and  the  good  of  the  universe,  it  would  be  our  duty 
to  will  and  seek  it  notwithstandiog.  I  go  farther  and  af- 
finn  that  God  could  not  possibly  create  a  universe  of  moral 
agents  and  render  it  obligatory  upon  them  to  be  selfish.  I 
utteriy  deny  that  God  by  his  sovereignty  could,  by  any  pos- 
siUe  constitution  (rf  things,  render  benevolence  a  sin  and  sel- 
fishness a  virtue.  Brethren  of  the  Synod  of  Michigan,  do 
you  hold  with  Doctor  D.  upon  this  point  and  deny  the  posi- 
tioo  which  I  take  ?  I  can  not  believe  it*  I  must  believe  that 
ywi  adopted  this  pamphlet  on  a  bare  hearing  it  read  and  that 
you  do  not  and  cannot  endorse  it,  on  a  more  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  it.  But  we  shall  see. 
ftit  again,  page  Id;  the  Doctor  says  of  God  r 

'*  His  own  glorions  nature,  His  own  infinitely  exalted  excellence,  and  not 
wy  thing  conceivably  existing  apart  from,  independent  and  irrespective  of 
Cbd,  it  Uiat  whiek  determinet  His  wiU." 

What  does  the  Doctor  mean?  Does  he  mean  that  God  is  a 
necessary  as  opposed  to  a  free  agent?  That  his  will  is  ne- 
cessarily determined  by  his  self-existent  nature?  If  he 
means  t|iis,  what  virtue  is  there  in  God?  His  nature  is 
necessarily  self-existent.  No  one  can  suppose  that  God  is 
deserving  of  praise  for  possessing  a  nature  which  he  did  not 
create  and  which  he  cannot  annihilate  or  change.  God  is 
not  praiseworthy  for  having  this  nature,  but  for  the  volunta- 
ry use  or  exercise  of  it.  It  is  his  benevoknce  and  not  his 
nature  for  which  he  deserves  praise. 

But  what  does  the  Doctor  mean  by  "  God's  infinitely  ex- 
alted excellence  V^  Does  he  mean  moral  excellence  ?  He 
says  that  God's  excellence  determines  his  will.  What  is  this 
excdlence,  I  inquire  again?  Is  it  mxjral?  And  what  ismw- 
ai  excellence  ?  I  had  supposed  that  Doctor  D.  and  the  Syn- 
od of  Michigan  were  at  least  so  far  new  school  as  to  hold' 
that'  moral  excellence  consists  in  voluntary  action,  that  is,  in 
eh<^e,  benevolence,  love.  But  here  it  seems  you  aU 
hold  that  moral  excellence  lies  back  of  choice  and  deter- 
ntiiies  it ;  that  God's  moral  excellence  according  to  the  Syu-- 
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od  of  MioMgaii,  ia  noi  t^nf«ry»  h^  memmvf.  himn 
not  belong  to  or  consist  in  dioioe  or  volttioQ,  nor  in  aiqr 
action  of  me  will,  in  any  free  or  yohmtmry  8tai«  ef  miai 
bat  lies  back  of  all  actions  of  will  aad  determines  them. 
This  then  is  your  idea  of  the  moral  exoellenoe  of  God.  And 
is  this  moral  oxoellenee  in  creatures  7  And  ^u,  bretfareOf 
fael  solemnly  called  upon  to  warn  the  churches  against  be* 
lieving  in  the/rsf  agency  wf  Qoi  and  in  his  «oAm<arjr  mmd 
*€9ceUencej  and  chaiwe  them  to  believe  that  God's  moral  ei^ 
celknce  lies  back  of  all  voluntary  states  of  the  will  aidie* 
tannines  them.  Tbey  must  believe  that  God's  moral  excel- 
lence doea  not  cansiM  in  benevtdenee^  but  in  something  back 
of  good  will  that  determines  the  will  to  good.  And  this  ii 
cortbodoxy  in  your  chnrdies?  My  dear  Brethren,  y<m  can- 
not mean  so.  But  what  do  you  mean  7  Do  you  say  tbat 
by  excellence,  you  do  not  mean  marai  excellence  ?  But  how 
does  this  relieve  you  ?  What  is  tins  exceileniae  ?  It  xowl 
be  moral  or  physicaL  If  the  former,«then  SHNnl  exceilom 
is  involuntaiy,  which  is  absurd.  If  the  latter,  that  is,  if  AIb 
excellence  be  that  of  his  self*existii^  and  necessary  natoie, 
then  he  is  a  necessary  being  and  his  will  is  detemuned  to 
b^ievdence  by  his  immutable  and  self-existent  nature,  b 
there,  can  there  be  any  virtue  in  a  necessary  benevdenctJ  \ 
had  supposed  that  GoA  freely  determined  bis  own  will  in  ae- 
oordance  with  the  law]of  his  eternal  reason;  that  Grod  isiree, 
and  in  the  sovereign  exercise  of  this  freedom,  yielded  a  YfA- 
untary  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  or  law  of  benevdeofiftt 
as  it  is  affirmed  by  his  reascm.  But  you  hold,  it  seems,  t^t 
it  is  some  natural  or  substantial  involuntary  excellence  tbit 
determines  his  will.  God's  virtue  then,  must  consist,  not  in 
v^untary  conformity  to  the  law  of  his  reason,  but  in  his  w31 
being  determined  by  some  involuntary  excellence.  What 
can  this  excellence  be,  and  would  it  be  virtue  in  a  creature? 

Under  this  head  the  Doctor  repudiates  the  idea  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  government  constitutes  the  conditk^n  of  God's 
right  to  govern,  and  maintains  that  God  has  this  ri^t  by  i^ 
tue  of  his  own  infinite  excellence,  or,  as  itwouldseeoiyby 
virtue  of  his  sovereignty.  Now  what  does  the  Doctor  maaa 
by  tins  ?  Does  he  mean  that  God's  being  infinitely  gw^ 
and  good  confers  on  him  the  right  to  govern  his  creatiMFiB 
even  if  they  need  no  goiDm:nnmnt  7  Or  if  there  is  ikO,g^ 
reason,  either  in  hiaiselC  or  in  them,  for  this  .ffovemmnitf 
I  have  taught  that  God  has  no  riekt  to  do  aayttiing  wiOhwt 
a,^9od  reason*    Is  this  heresy?    That  iNWip -thevft  M^ 


ffnAmmaa  bt  ^jtrmmtaeot  msMtng^  elttiev  in  God  er  J& 
kvcraatoupeayOir  ia  tiieir  r^ifailioiii,  or  in  aU  tlvMe  togetben 
God  ha*  iia  rigbt  to  govern* 

I  maiotun  Aat  garemmeiit  is  a  neces&aiy  means  €f  sci^ 
(jmebig  the  hottest  glory  of  God  and  the  hidbest  well  bemg 
of  the  imiiianBe  ai^  t^t  the  itUrinnc  vaiue  of  this  glorjr 
ad  welt  being  is  the  flround  of  the  oUlgatioii  and  right  of 
God  to  govern.  God's  attributes  and  rdbitions,  togefther 
^rith  the  neoeasities  of  his  creatures,  are  cmtdition^  oi  the' 
oUigation  and  right  to  fforem.  Why  shoold  God's  attri^ 
botes,  natural  and  moral,  give  Mm  a  right  to  control  bis 
efsatnres,  or  to  exercise  any  govemmenl  over  them,  if  there 
IB  no  good  reason  for  it?  is  God  unre»onabie7  Has  he  a 
i^t  to  be  unreasonable  7  Has  he  a  right  to  exercise  a  ca- 
pridow  and  arbitrary  soTereiffnty,  in  administering  a  gov- 
wnmeat  of  law  with  its  terrible  sanctions,  when  govern- 
aunt  Is  not  at  all  necessary  ?  when  no  good  end  is  secured 
«v  even  proposed  by  it?  If  God  has  sndi  a  right  it  must  be 
beeame  his  ^  capricious  volition,'*  makes  right  But  Uus 
cannot  be.  The  trutfi  k,  that  if  God's  arbitrary  and.ca^ 
pridous  will  does  not  make  right,  it  most  be  ttmt  he,  as  well 
as  all  other  moral  agents,  must  have  some  good  reason  to  au- 
thorize him  to  do  any  thing.  What!  willDoctor  D. gravely 
maintain  that  God  has  a  right  to  govern  the  universe  whra 
there  is  no  need  whatever  of  government  ?  When  there  is 
no  necessity  for  it  in  His  own  nature  and  relations  nor  in  the 
nature  and  relations  of  his  subjects  ?  If  he  maintains  this, 
what  is  this  but  holding  that  Gk>d  has  a  ri^t  to  exercise  a  per* 
fectly  arbitrary  and  capricious  sovereignty.  But  if  the  Doc- 
tor does  not  hold  this,  why  does  he  pretend  to  disagree  with 
me  upon  this  point,  and  gravely  sound ^the  alarm  of  hereby? 
Letldm,if  he  thinks  best,  proclaim^  it  as  orthodoxy  in  Mich- 
i^  that  God's  right  to  govern,  is  founded,  not  in  the  neee9- 
skyiif  government  as  ameans  to  an  infinUely  vahiable  endf 
bat  that  His  right  is  icHinded  in  nxi  arbitrary  sovereignty. 
Bat,  brethr^i  of  the  S)mod,  will  you  endorse  for  him! 

Observe^  my  position  is,  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
tmi  to  be  seciared  by  moral  government,  is  the  foundatimif 
and  the  attributes  of  God,  moral  and  natural,  together  wKh 
l»s  relations  to  the  universe,  are  c&mditiont  of  his  right  l# 
govern;  that  neither  his  altriinites  or  rela^ons  ccMud  of 
thesEiselves  confer  ^i  Him  this  i^t,  except  there  Is  good 
rauon  for  the  existen<%  of  government.  If  the  Doetor  ask 
w^  we  may  no4  a^  well  «ay  that  the  attrilmtea  andrel^ 


4ioM<if  GodiM  the  j i  jMirf,  apd ti» tofafaite  nfaaeoftte 
Md  to  be  fleeured  l^  gOYMtmiaiit  the  otiiiittmi  of  Aeri/jbi, 
theaaswer  is  plain.  Hie  groumd  of  the  rk^,  thet  is^lke 
iatrfnitc  vakie  of  the  end  to  be  secured  by  govenmient 
would  exist  and  be  the  seiney  even  w^re  God's  attribotis 
obao^ed.  But  this  change  in  his  atiriboles  and  rektiow, 
while  it  would  not  dispense  with  the  necessitjr  and  smpint- 
aAce  of  government,  would  nevertheless  affect  kia  ri^tte 
govern.  I  wo«dd  ask  Doctor  D«  if  he  holds  that  God  woidd 
have  a  right  to  govern  the  universe^  if  he  were  a  vnokd 
beingf  although  he  ought  have  been  its  creator?  If  ib»  Do<> 
tor  says  no,  what  is  this  Imt  admitling  that  his  goodness  at 
amdiiiw  of  the  rigkt  1  If  the  Doctor  will  still  insist  thati^ 
goodness  ctmfers  on  Him  the  right,  and  is  the  fmmiatixm  ^ 
this  right  in  such  a  sense  that  tSd  right  would  exkt  ahhougk 
the  eiKl  to  be  secured  by  govermnent  were  of  no  value,  and 
although  there  were  no  ^Mod  reason  for  government  iriut- 
ever,  what  is  this  but  saying  tteit  God's  goodness  confers  » 
Him  the  right  to  do  that  which  is  peiisctly  unreasonaUe 
and  capricious? 
ni.    The  Doctor's  third  issue  is  as  follows: 

The  NATtTRE  AND  AUTHORITY  OP  MORAL  LAW. 

**  On  this  subject,  the  system  of  error,  against  which  we  warn  you,  teaeh- 
«•  that  <  moral  law  Is  not  and  never  can  he  the  will  of  God  or  of  any  o^er 
bei»g.'  Itaffinas,  that  the  will  of  no  being  OKI  bft  law,  but  tfaat  'mo&AUm 
is  an  idea  of  the  reason* — *  the  law  of  nature,  tiie  law  which  the  Batum  « 
constitution  of  every  moral  agent  imposes  on  himself ' — *  the  rule  imposM 
<m  in  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  any  being,  bat  by  our  own  inteHIgM^.'' 
H«nuia  reaaen  it  thus  orthroBed  •■  fewgirer  totlM  hmnan  oonseienoe.  Tie 
authority  binding  to  obedience  '  is  nothing  else  than  the  reason's  idea,  Qr«<Wr 
ception  of  that  course  of  willing  and  acting  that  is  fit,  proper,  suitable  to,  atifl 
denaanded  by  the  natare,  relations,  noceMltiea  and  circunistuiees  of  mm 
a9Nit«.' " 

What  I  hold  and  teach  upon  the  subject  of  this  para^ 
gm|rfi  is  this.  Moral  law  is  given  by  the  reas&n  of  Qod^ 
the  ^le  of  his  own  conduct  and  the  conduct  of  all  mc^ 
agents.  Moral  law  does  not  originate  in  the  u^'S^  but  in  the 
reason  of  God.  It  is  and  must  be  his  own  rafkynfd  cott- 
ception,  apprehension,  idea,  or  affirmation  of  the  cWwteof 
willing  and  acting,  that  is  jfit,  proper,  right,  in  Himself  M 
all  moral  agents.  It  is  rldi<niious  to  affirm  that  moral  IW# 
has  its  foundation  in  the  will  of  any  being.  God's  esmtsM 
wiU  reveah  law,  but  the  law  consists  in  ihe  rule  waeflll 
Imposed  by  the  reason  and  conscience  upon  the'wIM  -of  Wi 
sM  of  all  moral  agents.  God  is  a  law  to  Hlfnself.  TOR 
Is,  his  reason  imposes  kw  upon  his  will,  and  his  ^rtrtne  nfte«t 
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L  km  wiB^ldtoyirtg  ll»Mw  ef  hitveaiQii.    Dms  aot 
Qootor  I>.  admit  tUrf    God  has  ciMlad  Mankind  in  his  omU 
wm§h  Ifaat  isy  maml  agMte  lika  Hkna^    OoaMqacotlf 
they  necessarily  have  the  idea  af  tumni  law  aad  mocnd  dbH* 
gtliOB.    They  neoaosarily  affirm  their  oblation  ta  be  bene^ 
vafent*    They  hai^e  the  idsa^  ooncBptkm,  apprehensiany  or 
afimialioii>  thai  to  love  God  and  thdbr  neighbor,  is  fit^8nit<^ 
aUe,  proper,  ri^ht    Thus^  as  the  Bibk  says^  they  are  a  law 
unto  ^eoiselves.    Thus  G^'a  law,  the  law  of  his  own  mtei^ 
lisenoe,  is  raveiM  to  aH  moral  agents  m  the  necessary  id«m 
^  their  own  reason.    This  is  not  exahing  reason  above 
God»  neor  enthroning  reason  asr  lawyer  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  it  is  through  and  by  their  reason  *  that  God  reveais 
hiilaw  to  mond  agents.    Thi^  is^  wbart  is  -intemled  by  moral 
law  bemg  an  Idea  of  the  reason.    Does  not  Doctor  JD.  know 
this?    Does  he  need  to  be  told  that  mond  law  must  be  a  rule 
of  aetion,  conceivedy  or  apprehended  and  affini»d  by  the 
ieas(m  of  a  moral  agent?    liiis  mle  or  law  may  be  dexJand 
aad  enforced  by  the  expressed  wiH  of  God,  but  it  »  utter 
nonsense'  to  say  that  it  originates  in  his  will  and  not  in  hit 
rsas<Mi.    God's  self-'Oiistent  nature  is  tfie  source  or  founcb^ 
tion  of  moral  law.    He  is  necessariljr  a  mond  agent.    Pos- 
sessing this  nature,  benevolence  is  his  duty.    That  is,  bene* 
valence  m  fit,  proper,  right  in  Him,  and  selfishness  would  be 
wrong  in  Ifim.    He  must  be  a  subject  of  moral  law  and 
taaoral  oU^tlon,  or  virUie  is  impossible  to  Him.    His  reason 
must  impose  upon  his  will  the  obligation  of  b^oevolenca. 
He  is  his  own  law-giver,  and  the  bw-glver  of  all  moral 
^ag^ts.    He  Ims  so  created  them  that  they  can  nfot  but  have 
the  idea,  and  affirm  it  to  be  their  duty  to  be  b^aevolent. 
This  law  God  has  revealed  to  them  in  the  ne<%ssary  laws  and 
ideas  of  their  own  reason.    Tht  Bible  abo  dec^es  it  to  the 
rea^n,  and  imposes  it  upon  theconscienoe  through  the  rea^ 
sen.    The  reason  is  the  cnly  &cuky  that  oan  have  the  idea 
<if  morcd  kcc    This  is  what  all  writars  on  moral  law  mean 
by  its  smkjeetivitff  ;  that  is*  the  law  it  not  mendy  oi^^tt^^ 
SQQftelhiag* without  the  reaiM)n  and  coatoinfriated  as  an  object 
ajpart  from  the  mind,  but  it  is  an  idea*  a  conception  of  the 
inrnd  ItseH*.    It  liu  in  the  reonm  c^  the  auijeet.    And  is 
thk  crroi??    Do  you,  brethiren,  feel  called  upon  to  warn  the 
<^w^ias  ^^jnst  this  teaching  as  error  7    Do  you  serioudy 
sgmapatbii^  .witi»  Doei^  D.  in  his  ajbarm  and  ean  you  decbtfe 
I]ii3  doltiieisately  to  the  diurehes  in  Michigan  ? 


I  hsr&  saidt  a  finr  pi^es  todCt  thst  6oA*fc'i»iifeictetwri» 
ture  had  forever  settled  the  nature  of  virtue  and^ce,  Mthit 
he  can  never  change  them.    We  ai«  now  prepaored  imm^ 
i«^t  isintendodbysuchlai^aa^        ^ 
/  Hb  reason  Is  self-exmtent,  and  of  oom«6  mfinita  mat 
/knmulaUe.    This  eterm^  and  neoesearHNr  affiraw  that  be- 
/  nevolence  Is  yhtneand  sdfishaieBS  vice.    So  tb«t  God  never 
/    did  settle  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  by  an  »^t  of  wft 
/     or  by  ordaining  and  estabiishinff  any  oonstitution  of  thia^ 
I     whatever*    His  eternal,  self-existent  and  necessary  rea»» 
\     has  settled  this  from  eternity.    No  sovereignty  of  God  WJ» 
\    concerned  In  settlings  creating  or  establishing  the  intrmsicBa- 
\    ture  of  virtue  and  vice,  nor  in  creating,  or  establishing  mor- 
1  al  law.   Moral  law  and  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  are  aid 
I  always  were  as  independent  of  God's  will  as  his  self-exists 
I  and  eternal  nature  is.    Neither  his  reason  nor  its  necessary 
'   affirmations^  are  subject  to  his  will.    He  can  not  affirm  di^ 
fereutly  if  he  would.    That  is  a  shallow  and  an  absurd  the- 
ology that  repres^its  moral  law,  moral  obligation,  and  con- 
sequently the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  as  dependent  upon 
• /the  sovereign  will  of  Grod.    Why,  if  moral  law  were,  or  et- 
I  er  was,  dependent  upon  the  sovereign  will  of  Gedi  hecoidd 
/    by  willing  it,  have  made  selfishness  in  himself  and  in  all  mor- 
/     al  agents  virtue,  and  benevolence  vice.    Do  you  believe  thW 
I      Doctor  D.  is  terrified  wlth^  this  view  which  I  have  tak^,  w 
V  being  the  doctrine  of  an  **  eternai.  fatbJ^  or  as  sotnetU^ 
j  above  God.    But  what  nonsense  is  this.    F^te  separlle 
I  from  Grod !    No,  Indeed;  it  Is  God*s  own  nature,  his  owir*r«i- 
I  «on  that  has  given  moral  law  to  him  and  to  all  his  creatines. 
/   It  is  not  fate,  but  the  infinite  and  perfect  reason  tfaat'llis 
/    forever  settled  the  nature  of  moral  law,  of  moral  oU^itN 
I    and  of  course,  <rf  virtue  and  vice.    This  is  not  an  etemaji|^ 
Imt  an  eternal  God.    Cannot  Doctor  D.  see  this?        \ 

It  is  the  groaeatt  enor  to  maintain  that  God^s  soverd^ 
will  origmated  moral  law  or  established  the  nature  of  vif* 
tue  and  vice.  This  woidd  render  virtue  m  God'  tmposiil)le. 
If  there  were  no  law  obligatory  upon  his  wffl,  thw  vM^ 
would  be  imposiible  to  him.  For  what  is  virtue  in  God  or 
In  any  other  being  but  conformitv  tom^rad  law?  Bot^ 
this  and  much  more  Is  In  the  work  reviewed,  and  It  fe  wl»- 
derfol  that  Doctor  D.  can  so  utterly  misappzehend  and  tiBr 
repa^esent  me  on  tikis  and  almost^  eveiy  ^ler  pointti^ 
whi(^  he  attempts  to  warn  the  dmrches.  jfoethren  of  ikt 
Synod,  have  yoaaltei^vely  euMmnod  wittt  Uutvaitid  ia^' 
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woricufNni  tiiSt  stdbj«M?  I  oniiiiot  b^ev^  70a  haT€.  Ik^ 
you,  can  you  believe  that  what  I  have  just  now  smd  upon 
the  nature  <^  moml  law  is  heresy  or  merely  ^^pkilott^j/ 
feitely  80  catted  V^  I  cannot  bolieve  that  you  do.  Ba^  we 
ahftU  see.    On  the  31st  page  the  Doctor  says : 

**  How  n^iicd  it  tfaft  phflotophy  to  tiio  unerring  testimony  of  God,  wl 
mikm  mt  will,  made  known  to  men  for  the  regulation  of  tlielr  condnet,  t» 
W  the  few  !    In  the  first  instance  Go4  gaoe  to  Adam  an  expression  of  Hi»*\ 
win  and  this  was  law — His  command^    In  the  same  way,  He  spake  the  law,^ 
by  m  andiUe  voice  in  Ae  tan  commandments,  which  all  admit  to  be  the  mor-V 
al  law,  thus  making  known  HiawUl  forthe  regulation  <^  otir  conduct.    Every' 
where  in  t^  acriptures,  we  are  referred  to^Qod's  will,  expressed  in, His  com 
mai^d,  a*  law  binding  us  to  obedience.*' 

JTow,  does  the  Doctor  believe,  and  do  you  believe  that  I) 
deny  this  ?  God's  will  is  the  law  in.  the  sense  that  it  ex- 
presses a,nd  enforces  the  law  or  rule  of  his  own  reason  asl 
the  law  of  all  moral  agents.  His  will  is  always  declarative 
of  law  but  never  create^  it.  He  gave  particular  laws  to. 
Adam  and  to  the  Jews ;  not  arbitrary  enacjtments,  but  his 
will  declared  the  affirmations  of  his  own  reason  relative  to, 
their  conduct  under  particular  ckeum^tances.  He  declared, 
that  which  he  saw  to  be  required  in  their  circumstances. 

God's  declared  will  is.  always  law  in  the  se^se  of  being  ob-. 
Ugatory,  It  invaria^bly  declares  the  decisions  of  the  divine 
reason.  So  that  we  need  no  pthei^  evidence  of  wh^t  is  obn 
Ugatory  than  the  expressed  will  of  God.  But  God's  will  is 
not  law  in  the  aei^e  that  law.  originates  in  his  will  as  di^r 
tinct  from  his  intelligence.  His  arbitrary  will  can  neveir- 
be  law.  His  expressed  will  is  always  law,  I  say  again,  be-, 
cause  it  reveals  what  is  the  law  or  decision  of  his  own  rea-. 
SKMi  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  his,  creatures.  The  whole 
that  Doctor  D.  has  said  of  bqj^  teaching  under  this .  he^  i^ 
the  result  of  misapprehension. 

lY^  The  fourth  issue  is  as  follows^  ps^e  32,  2%y 

Tat  R ATimc  o»  obedi^ob  to  moiul  law. 

"  The  system  of  error  against  which  we  warn  yon,  affirms  the  n^oral  law 
tft  be  <  thi  rule  of  actioB,  which  it  Ibnnded,  n<rt  in  the  will  of  God^.  but  in  the 
nature aiyl  relations  of  i«Qiral  agents,*-  anjd  'prescribes  the  courie.  of  acti#|| 
which  is  agreeable  or  suitable  to  our  nature  and  relations.' 
^Obedience  to  moral  law,  therefore,  is  made  tjo,  consist  in  'acting  conform-. 
•Mjr  with  ma  nutate  and  rebHoM;' '  a«yi  tiii  in  being  goYornod  by  the  seas^il- 
i^  Uistead  pf  l^inr  governed  by  the  law  of  G,o4»  as  it  lies  revealed  in  the  rea- 
iob.*  It  teaches,  that  *  as  the  moral  law  did  not  originate  in  (God's)  arbitrary 
wtfl ;'  as  <  He  did  not  create  it,'  and  cannot  'introdnce  any  other  rule  of  right 
IWPf  mtwi  afiiiti  ;^  ao,  'nothing  ift  or  e«i\  be.  o]i)llgatory  on  a  mpfal  i^nty, 
limt  the  course  of  conduct  suited  to  his.  nature  and  relations.' 

«  This,  it  is  obvfous,  is  very  vague,  and  very  liable  to  mislead.  It  it  thai 
^int dnettfait  Af  4ia  ttAttit  tgititalitl,  wli*9  la.  acUp^f  MCOTteg  to  ^hia^dar. 


■Mhol  MfeoMlBMd  Ifcttetiitw  «li4bttiM  M^pmlMih  ^liiMl^iMwM' 
icinatad  by  ettUgfatenad  reuon  and  it  fulfilling  the  law  of  God/^e^^prwi' 
ff  of  man  hat  nttarly  perrerted  his  nature)  and  his  judgment  as  to  hk  Hjk* 
tUM»anddto^ifiadlilmt*hidfabyhbMaswi,Ml*wbatlft  d«l^and«k» 
UgaHon.  Heneadsamora  disliaetand  dafinlla  role.  Thls«tiio  Sibbint 
•ar  standards  teach  us,  Is  the  declared  win  of  God.** 

Upon  tblsy  I  remark: 

1.  I  have  already  shown  iu  what  aense  I  regard  the  mah 
a!  law  as  founded,  not  in  the  will  of  God,  but  in  the  nature 
of  God  and  of  moral  agents.   . 

The  law  or  rule  of  action  suitable  for  moral  agents  i^  o{ 
course  that  which  is  agreeable  to  their  nature  and  relations. 
That  isy  they  ought  to  will  and  do  just  as  is  fit  and  proper 
with  their  natures  and  in  their  relations^  The  rule  cS  ac- 
tion is  conditionated  upon,  or  grows  out  of,  ar  is  a  conse* 
quence  of  their  nature  and  relatimis*  This  is  true,  first,  of 
Gvod.  His  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is  fit  and  proper  tfiat  he 
dhould  be  benevolent.  Thus  it  also  is  with  all  moral  agents. 
Their  natures  and  relations  being  what  thev  are,  it  is  fit, 
and  proper,  and  right;  that  they  should  love  Gad  supremely 
and  their  neighbor  as  themselves.  God  pursues  this  coarse 
himself  and  enj<^ns  it  upon  all  moral  agents,  not  as  an  arfai' 
tmry  enactment,  but  because  or  upon  condition  that  his  aa- 
ture  and  relations,  and  their  nature  and  relations,  areuriiat 
they  are.  Their  bein^  moral  asents,  and  not  the  wiU  of 
Godf  is  the  reason  why  this  rufe  is  their  law.  This  lav 
would  be  binding  upon  them  whether  God  willed  it  or  not 
God  wills  this  or  commands  it,  becaoise  this  course  ia^d^naaad- 
ed  by  the  value  of  the  end  which  he  requires  them  to  seek, 
«sd  not  because  his  will  can  create  law.  Does  Doctor  D.— 
does  the  Synod  doubt  or  deny  this?  If  you  do,  say  so* 
Would  Goa's  will  be  moral  law  should  he  reqinre  maral 

Stents  to  will  and  do  contrary  toiheir  natures  and  relatiom  f 
o,  indeed.  Nor,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  it  possible  for 
God  to  create  moral  agents  and  impose  imy  other  law  upon 
them  than  that  which  is  suited  to  their  nature  and  relations* 

2.  The  Doctor,  as  he  well  know^  or  ougjbit  to  know,  se^mg 
b^  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  a  reviewer,  has  made 
a  Mallyfake  issue. 

He  objects  to  the  idea  that  moral  lawisfovaded  iiM»rgrow» 
so  to  speak,  out  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  ageiiti» 
(hat  this  is  a  vi^ue  rule  and  liable  to  be  o^3un(|lerstooa,  anil 
Aat  therefore,  £e  declared  will  of  God  is  necessary  to  reveal 
ta  us  our  duty,  &c.  Now  the  que^ion  is  nait  whether  iM** 
u^odMaremlaUon  ^  tAe  moral  lam  by  the  eiprftsaed  wiU  ^ 


66d,  Imt,  fm  y^tA k  ^h  tde  based?  Is  the  law  /bunded  iri 
the  w31  of  Gody  or  in  the  nature  of  God  and  in  the  nature 
and  relations  of  moral  agents?  When  God  reveals  the 
mord  fetw  to  men,  does  he  reveal  to  them,  and  require  of  them 
a  course  of  willing  and  doing  which  is  naturally  and  neces- 
Mtily  Jk  and  proper  for  them,  their  ilatures  and  relations 
being  what  they  are  ?  Or  does  he  publish  a«i  arbitrary  edict 
which  is  not  naturally  obligatory  upon  them,  but  which  is 
rendered  obligatory,  merely  by  his  willing  it?  This  is  the  1, 
question,  /no  more  believe  than  he  does,  that  man  in  his 
present  blinded  state  would  perceive  in  multitudes  of  in- 
stances, what  his  nature  and  relations  require  of  him,  or 
what  is  fit  and  proper  for  him,  seeing  he  possesses  this  na- 
ture and  sustains  these  relations,  without  a  revelation  and 
an  Injunction  from  God.  Man  needs,  to  say  the  least,  to 
have  the  true  ajyplication  of  the  great  principle  of  moral 
law  revealed  to  him  through  the  expressed  will  of  God. 
But  the  question  is,  whcU  is  the  iaw  when  it  is  revealed  ?  Is 
it  an  arbitrary  enactment  sustaining  no  natural  and  neces- 
sary relation  to  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  agents, 
and  whose  obligation  or  authority  is  founded  in  the  sove-^ 
reign  will  of  God  ?  Or  is  it  a  law  founded  in  the  eternal  na-' 
lure  of  God,  and  in  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral 
agents,  and  enforced  by  the  authority  or  command  of  God, 
uot  *8&  an  arbitrary  enactment,  but  as  a  rule  necessarily 
growing  out  of  and  founded  in  his  own  nature  and  the  na- 
ture and  relations  of  his  subjects?  Will  Doctor  D.  and  will 
the  Synod  of  Michigan  affirm  that  the  moral  law  is  any 
thing  else  than  that  rule  of  action  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  and  relations  of  God  and  of  his  moral  sub- 
jects? Remember  the  question  is  not,  whether  man  needs  a 
revelation  of  this,  at  least  in  its  specific  applications*  but 
what  is  this  law  and  on  what  is  it  based  ?  Is  it  founded  in 
the  sovereign  and  arbitrary  will  of  God?  Or  in  the  eternal 
and  immutable  nature  of  God,  and  in  the  nature  and  rela- 
tions of  moral  agents?  This  is  the  question.  Will  Doctor 
D.  6t  the  Synod  answer  it?  It  is  perfectly  impertinent  to 
quote  scripture  as  Doctor  D.  has  done  to  settle  this  question. 
Wlto  doubts  or  denies  that  God's  expressed  will  is  law  and 
imposes  obligation?  /do  not  doubt  this,  as  the  Doctor  very 
well  knows.  But  this  Is  all  the  passages  prove,  which  he 
has  quoted.  T^ere  is  no  issue  between  us  on  this  point. 
The  que^on  is  not  whether  God's  revealed  will  is  law* 
Ti^s  is  cottoeded  on  ftB  hanck    Th»  the  ffible  eyery  where 


affirms  and  implies.  Btit  the  tjuestioti  i»,  vfhy  fa  €k»d*8  n^ 
Yaaled  will  law?  Is  it  simi^y  because  G^  wilb  tome^t^f 
or  because  he  wills  what  he  doeg  t  Would  his  wUl  be  hm 
If  he  willed  in  every  instance  the  opposite  of  what  he  does? 
This  is  the  question.  Is  it  upon  condition  that  God  wills  m 
accordance  with  the*  nature  and  relations  <^  moral  agests, 
that  his  revealed  will  is  moral  law?  Or  would  his  will  be 
moral  law  if  he  willed  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God  and 
to  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  agents?  If  the  Doctor 
admits  the  former,  this  is  what  I  have  taught.  If  he  msists 
upon  the  latter,  let  him  say  so.  But  will  me  Synod  go  with 
mm  T  We  shall  see. 
3.  Again,  pages  23,  24,  25,  the  Doctor  says: 

**  The  actual  doing  of  what  the  moral  law  requires,  and  that  too  out  of  nt- 
pect  to  the  divine  command,  is  that  alone  which  the  Savioar  accepts  as  obodi- 
enoe.  *  Ye  are  my  friends/  says  he, '  If  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  yra,^ 
In  like  manner  we  are  explicitly  assured,  that  he  alone  is  accepted  *  that  doeik 
lie  wiU  of  our  Fadier  which  is  in  Heaven  ;'  that  <  not  the  hearers  of  the  lav 
mte  just  hefore  God,  but  the  doert  of  the  law,  shaU  be  jugtifi^/  It  is  only  *  he 
that  doeth  riffhteousness  is  righteous.'  But '  cursed  is  every  one  thi^  eootiB* 
ueth  not  in  3\  (he  lMng$  whi^  are  written  in  the  book  of  (he  law  to  do  tto-' 
Tlie  intention  or  will  to  do  is  of  v«lne  fn  estimating  our  obedience,  bnt  it  it 
not  all.  The  law  of  God  goes  beTond  the  will,  and  looks  also  to  the  action  ,- 
nor  is  obedience  to  it  complete  ttii  that  is  consummated. 

<'  In  opposition  to  this,  the  error  we  condemn  teaches  that  *  meial  ^ligatioD 
respects  ultimate  intention  OYiZy,  that  the  law  of  God  requires  otdy  consecn- 
tien  to  the  rig^t  end.'  By  the  ultimate  Intention  is  meant  the  choice  of  aa 
end  for  its  own  sake,  and  by  consecration  to  that  end,  the  sufpemeeontFoffing 
choice.  The  highest  possible  aim  of  a  rational  creature  is  affirmed  to  be  the 
greatest  good  of  the  universe.  The  choice  of  this,  for  its  own  intrinsic  val- 
ue, that  is,  *  choosing  every  interest  according  to  its  value  as  perceived  by  the 
mind,'  it  teaches  Is  the  law,  is  the  sum  and  perfection  of  obedience  to  the 
moral  law.  This  it  calls  holiness,  which  it  defines  *  to  consist,  in  the  supreme 
ultimate  intention,  choice  or  willing  of  the  highest  well-being  of  6<m  and 
the  highest  good  of  His  kingdom  :  and  noting  else  than  ^is  is  virtue  and 
holiness.'  This,  too,  is  what  it  calls  the  love  which  Christ  says  is  *  tiie  fulfill- 
ing of  the  law.'  It  avers  that  sincerity  of  choice,  or  honesty  of  inteotiont 
here,  *  is  moral  perfection  ;'  '  t^  is  obedience  to  the  law  ;'  and  *  insists  that  the 
moral  law  requires  nothing  more  than  honesty  of  iiitentloii.'  But  the  BiUo 
teaches  that  sincerity  in  error,  good  intentietn  In  wrong  deeds*  eiumspanotlhe 
character  of  the  acv' 

With  reference  to  these  paragraphs, 

1.  I  would  inquire  whether  Doctor  D.  measus  to  asi«t 
that  the  Bible  does  not  regard  the  m&Um  or  iMenium  of  die 
agent  in  any  given  act?  If  he  does,  I  affirm  that  thif  is 
as  great  a  heresy  as  ever  was  tav^hl:.  But  if  the  Doctor 
does  not  mean  this,  what  does  he  mami,  and  wheze  is^tiiK 
bsue  between  us?  He  insists  that  the  BiUe  i^tifes  the  ib- 
ing  a«  well  as  liie  iidending.  So  do  I,  aBd  heikaews  itftA 
w^.    I  ioiist  that  the  outwai4  act  feUowa  {torn  <te  wttfi- 
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tokbjrmlmo^f  a#cai%.  This  the OocdwkMw*.  ili<d4 
that  wlien  tbe  Bible  requires  d^ing^  it  requires  that  the  spe- 
cified act  shall  be  done  with  a  benev€iemt  intention  ;  that 
the  spirit  of  the  requirement  regards  the.  inientvm ;  that 
God  does  not  accept  the  outward  doing  unless  the  mtenttoa 
is  right  But  if  the  intention  is  right,  God  accepts  the  uiS 
as  Uie  deed  where  the  outward  act  or  deed  is  impossible. 
The  doing  will  and  must  follow  the  willing  unless  something 
read^is  Uie  outward  act  impos^ble.  But  where  Uiere  is  a 
right  willing  or  intending^  and  the  outward  performance  is 
nHodered  impossible,  God  accepts  the  intention  as  obedience. 
So  of  sin — ^if  the  willing  or  intending  evil  exists,  God  re* 
gtods  the  crime  as  alreMy  committed  although  the  outward 
performance  or  doing  should  be  prevented.  What  reader 
of  the  Bible  does  not  know  that  this  is  every  where  taught 
in  it  ?  Does  Doctor  D*  deny  this  ?  He  appears  to  do  so.  Jiky 
if  he  does  not  do  so,  why  does  he  fifid  fault  ?  Where  is  the 
issue  between  us  upon  this  point?  What  does  the  Doctor 
mean  hy  doing  when  he  says  that  this  doing  alone  is  accepted 
as  obedience.  Does  he  mean  ihe  muscular  action^  or  the  will* 
ing^  or  both  ?  If  he  means  the  first,  I  deny  it  and  call  for 
proof.  Does  the  Doctor  really  intend  to  teach  that  the  Bi- 
ble represents  God  as  accepting  as  obedience  nothing  but 
the  doings  and  that  he  does  accept  the  doing  as  distinct  from 
the  intending?  I  deny  that  the  Bible  does  teach  this,  and 
^^rm  that  if  it  did,  the  human  intellk^eace  would  and  mi]^ 
reject  its  divine  authority,  by  a  law  of  necessity. 
2.  The  Doctor  says; 

**  But  the  Bible  teaches  that  sincerity  hi  error,  good  hitention  in  wrong 
<le8di change  not  the  character  of  the  act'* 

To  this  I  reply  that  the  Bible  no  where  teaches  or  implies 
that  wrong  deeds  can  proceed  from  ffood  intentions^  or  that 
go9i  deeds  can  proceed  from  wrong  intentions.  But  the  Bi- 
We  every  where  teaches  that  the  character  of  the  deed  is  as 
the  intention  is.  The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  that  the  inten- 
tion gives  character  to  the  deed ;  that  good  fruit  can  not 
grow  upon  an  evil  tree,  nor  evil  fruit  upon  a  good  tree  ;  that 
the  intention  is  known  by  the  deed ;  that  the  outward  Hfe 
reveals  the  nature  of  the  intention.  What?  Does  Doctor  D. 
and  does  the  Synod  of  Michigan  believe  that  the  outward  or 
mosK^dar  act  can  be  right  or  wrong  jocr  se  in  opposition  to 
the  intention  ?  Certainly  you  will  not  gravely  assert  this. 
And  yet  the  Doctor  has  chained  this  absurdity  \xpon  the 
MbsfledBiUbl 


I  otbit  quotafioQS  from  seriptare^  <m  peiDlssor  j^uailo' 
savo  space,  and  because  every  reader  of  weBiUe  will  iea«b- 
ly  supply  them  from  memory. 

But  can  it  be  that  a  D.  D.  should  eravely  assert  that  the 
Bible  teaches  or  hn|dies  that  moral  character  belongs,  not  to 
the  intentWHf  but  to  mere  muscular  action,  in  such  a  sense 
that  the  muscular  action  can  be  right  or  wrong  irrespective 
of  or  contrary  to  the  intention  ?  Keally  such  teaching  mer- 
its  the  deep  rebuke,^  rather  than  the  sanction  of  a  Synod. 
And  the  churches  must  be  gravely  warned  against  the 
dreadful  error  that  moral  character  belongs  to  the  intention 
Uiat  necessitates  muscular  action,  and  not  to  the  muscular 
action  itself!  If  much  of  the  teaching  of  this  "Warning 
against  Error**  be  not  itself  the  most  pernicious  error,  I  luiow 
not  what  it  is. 

But  the  Doctor  labors  to  show  that  the  Bible  requires 
more  than  good  intention,  that  it  requires  good  deeds.  Now 
does  the  Doctor  mean  or  expect  to  make  the  churches  be- 
lieve that  I  deny  this  ?  He  knows  that  I  do  not  deny  it,  but 
that  I  hold  it  as  strongly  as  he  does.  I  repeat  that  I  hold 
that  good  deeds  or  outward  actions  are  connected  with  good 
intention  by  a  law  of  necessity.  If  I  will  or  intend  to  move 
my  muscles  and  to  do  a  certain  thing,,  the  action  follows  by 
nec^sity  unless  the  established  connection  between  willing 
and  muscular  action,  is  by  some  means  suspended.  When 
the  Bible  requires  outward  acts,  the  spirit  of  all  such  re- 
quirements is  that  the  subject  shdl  will  that  which  he  is  re- 
quired  to  do,  and  if  the  outward  or  muscular  action  does  not 
follow  the  act  of  the  will,  but  fails  on  account  of  inability 
in  the  will  to  cause  the  outward  act,  God  in  this  case,  accepts 
the  will  for  the  deed.  "  If  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it 
is  accepted  according  to  what  a  man.  hath,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  what  he  hath  not."  If  the  will  or  intention  exists,, 
the  outward  act  follows  of  course  and  of  necessity,  unless 
it  has  by  some  mieans  become  impossible  for  the  will  to  cause 
or  perform  the  outward  act.  In  all  such  cases  the  act  of  the 
will  or  the  intention  is  regarded,  as  complying  with  the  sff^; 
it  of  the  requirement.  Similar  things  are  true  of  sinful  ill' 
tention.  Does  the  Doctor  dei^  this  ?  Who  does  n«t  knaw 
that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  of  common  law,  of  ep- 
ty,  of  all  schools  of  philosophy  and  of  theology!  I  amdiS' 
tressed  with  the  Doctor's  affecting  to  prove  so  oftea  by 
scripture,  either  what  nobody  denies  or  what  no  bod^  be- 
lieves..  If  the  Doctor  does  not  really  deny  wbal  lh«» 
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taught  in  this  paragraph  and  the  same  in  my  <heologj% 
What  does  he  mean  by  pretending  to  differ  with  me  up- 
on this  point?  I  should  lose  all  respect  for  the  Doctor's 
theological  ability  and  even  for  his  common  sense,  if  I  sup- 
posed that  he  really  held  that  moral  character  belongs  to  the 
outward  act  as  distinct  from  and  opposed  to  the  intention. 
But  if  he  does  not  hold  it,  but  admits,  as  he  must  or  deny 
both  reason  and  revelation,  that  the  commands  of  God  res- 
t  directly  in  their  spirit^  the  intention,  why  does  he  pro- 
to  differ  with  me  and  cry  heresy  ? 
V.  The  fifth  issue  which  the  Doctor  takes  is  as  follows, 
pp.  27,  28: 

The  spirituality  and  extent  of  the  moral  law. 

"  The  system  of  error,  against  which  we  warn  you,  teaches,  *  that  moral  law 
requires  nothing  more  than  honesty  of  intention,'  and  *  that  sincerity  or  hon- 
es^ of  intention  is  moral  perfection.'  By  this  rule  it  graduates  the  claims  of 
the  law  of  God,  so  as  to  make  it  a  most  convenient  sliding  scale,  which  adapts 
Itself  to  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  men.  It  utterly  perverts  men's  no- 
tioiis  of  that  high  and  absolute  perfection  which  the  law  demands,  and  makes 
moral  perfection  a  variant  quantity,  changing  continually,  not  only  in  differ- 
ent persons,  but  in  the  same  individual.  It  reasons  as  follows,  namely — Mor- 
«1  law  respects  intention  only.  Honesty  of  intention,  or  sincerity,  is  moral  per- 
fection. But  light,  or  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  end,  is  the  condition  of  mor- 
al obligation.  Consequently,  me  degree  of  obligation  must  be  just  equal  to 
the  mind's  honest  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  end! !  Thus,  to  love  God  with 
>U  the  heart,  soul,  mind  and  strength,  means  nothing  more  than  *  that  the 
thoughts  shaU  be  expended  in  exact  accordance  with  the  mind's  honest  judg- 
ment of  what  is  at  every  moment  the  best  economy  for  God.* 

"But the  Bible  teaches  plcunly,  that  the  law  of  God  reaches  further  than 
the  ultimate  intention,  even  to  the  actings  of  the  moral  agent,  in  the  exercise 
of  all  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind,  in  all  the  purposes,  choices  and  pur- 
poses of  the  will,  in  all  the  inclinations  and  desires,  the  passions  and  affections, 
of  the  heart,  and  in  all  the  members  of  the  body.  So  far  from  making  obli- 
gation to  vary  with  light  or  knowledge,  and  the  moral  ability  of  the  individ- 
md,  the  law  and  word  of  God  hold  men  responsible  for  their  ignorance ;  and 
iittribute  the  deeper  degrees  of  depravity  and  obnoxiousness  to  punishment^ 
to  those  who  have  blinded  their  minds  and  hardened  their  hearts,  so  as  to  have 
destroyed  or  lost  all  power  of  perceiving  and  feeling  the  truth.  *  It  is  a  people 
of  no  understanding,  therefore.  He  that  made  them  will  not  have  mercy  on 
them,  and  He  that  formed  them  will  shew  them  no  favor.'  *^That  servant 
which  neither  knew,  nor  did  his  Lord's  will,  was  beaten,  it  is  true,  with  few- 
er stripes,  than  was  he  who  knew  it  and  did  it  not,'  but  he  was  beaten.  His 
ignorance  did  not  render  him  inpocent.  *  The  weapons  of  our  warfore  are 
not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds, 
<»sting  down  imaginations,  and  every  high  tning  that  exalteth  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obe- 
dience of  faith.'  " 

I  ^m  up  my  teachings  upon  this  subject  as  follows : 

1.  The  Bible  requires  no  natural  impossibilities: 

2.  Honesty  of  intention,  with  those  states  of  mind,  and 
those  outward  acts  that  are  by  a  natural  law  connected  witl>> 
and  consequently  flow  from  it,  is  all  that  is  naturally  possible. 
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3w  All  acts  and  nantal  states  thai  are  directly  or  indirect- 
ly under  the  control  of  the  will,  are  proper  subjects  of  com- 
mand or  prohibition,  and  are  accordingly  either  commanded 
or  prohibited. 

4.  But  no  act  or  mental  state  is  either  required  or  protib- 
ited  by  the  Bible,  which  in  no  sense  is  either  directly  or  in- 
directly under  the  control  of  the  will.  These  truths  I  hav€ 
argued  at  length  in  the  work  reviewed ;  but  upon  this^  as 
on  most  other  points,  the  Doctor  takes  no  notice  of  my  a^ 
gument.  He  finds  it  convenient  to  pass  my  proo&  and  ar- 
guments by  in  silence  and  keep  his  readers  in  ignoranoe  of 
my  reasons  in  support  of  my  opinions,  and  even  treats  my 
opinions  as  if  they  were  mere  dogmatical  assertions  without 
even  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  support  them  by  reason  or  scrip- 
ture. He  merely  quotes  some  single  sentences  and  paits  of 
sentences  from  my  work,  and  seldom  more  in  any  one  place, 
^md  then  aflfects  to  array  the  scriptures  against  me.  But  la 
no  instance  does  he  show  that  my  opinions  as  I  hold  and 
teach  them,  are  inconsistent  with  the  Bible. 

But  does  the  Doctor  deny  the  truth  of  the  above  proposi- 
tions ?  If  he  does,  let  him  say  so.  But  if  he  does  not,  why 
does  he  profess  to  disagree  with  me  and  cry  heresy?  But 
as  is  usual,  the  Doctor  quotes  the  Confession  of  f^th.  He 
quotes  from  your  Confession  as  follows,  page  25 : 

"  Good  works,  or  holy  obedience  are  only  snchas  God  hath  commanded  in 
hi»  holy  word  ;  not  such  as,  without  the  warrant  thereof,  are  devised  by  men, 
out  of  blind  zeal,  or  '  upon  any  pretence  of  good  kUenttom,* " 

I  "have  italicized  this  just  as  I  find  it  in  the  pamphlet  before  me. 
In  reply  to  this,  I  would  say  that  I  fully  accord  with  this 
sentiment,  as  I  do  with  most  of  the  sentiments,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Confession  of  Faith.  But  what  does  it  teach  on 
this  point  ? 

1.  Not  that  the  Bible  has  no  regard  to  the  intention. 

2.  Not  that  the  character  of  an  outward  act  can  be  op- 
posed to  the  intention. 

3.  Not  that  the  character  of  an  act  is  not  invariably  as 
the  intention  is. 

4.  But  it  does  teach  that  good  works  are  not  those  that  are 
devised  by  men  without  a  warrant  fixwa  the  word  of  God  un- 
der the  pretence  of  good  intention?*  Now  why  does  not 
the  Confession  say,  as  the  Doctor  will  have  it,  that  good 
^orks  are  not  always  such  as  flow  fiwn  good  intentioofl,  in- 
stead of  carefully  saying  a  pretence  of  good  int^itioBs  ? 
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The  framenr  of  the  Oonfesskm  knew  that  good  works 
must  flow  from  good  intention,  but  that  evil  works  flow  from 
a  mere  pretence  of  good  intention.  The  plain  teaching  of 
the  passage  is  this :  Works  to  be  good  must  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  not  a  mere  pretence  of  good  inten- 
tions. Have  I  taught  that  b,  pretence  of  good  intentions  caa 
jus^  any  course  of  conduct  whatever  ?  No  hideed,  but 
as  far  from  it  as  possible.  This  the  iJoctor  knows.  What 
then  has  his  quotation  from  the  Confession  of  Faith  to  d^ 
With  my  teaching?  I  hoM  that  intention  must  be  honest, 
tkat  is,  that  it  must  be  such  intention  as  God  reqidres,  and 
that  when  the  intention  is  as  God  requires  it  to  be,  the  outward 
deed  must  follow  by  a  necessary  law  unless  something  is  in- 
terposed that  renders  the  outward  act  impossible,  in  which 
case  God  nivartably  acx^pts  th^  will  or  intenticm  for  the 
deed.  I  might  support  this  teaching  by  abundant  quotations 
from  scripture  and  from  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  as  the 
Doctor  ought  to  know.  It  is  truly  remarkable  that  the  Doc- 
tor should  so  often  quote  scripture  and  the  Confession  of 
Faith  with  no  just  application  to  the  point  hi  debate.  In  the 
present  insjlance  the  Confession  does  not  at  all  support  bis 
position,  but  implies  the  position  which  I  hold-  To  hold 
his  position  it  dhiould  read,  "  good  works  are  only  such  as 
God  has  commanded  in  his  holy  word,  not  such  as,  without 
the  warrant  thereof,  are  devised  by  men  out  of  blind  zeal  or 
from  good  intentions.^  But  instead  of  this  it  says,  "  upo^ 
ppetence  of  good  inUnti^ns/^  plainly  implying  that  works 
that  have  not  a  warrant  in  the  word  of  God  can  only  pro- 
ceed frompretended  good  intentions.  This  is  what  I  teach. 
Does  the  Doctor  deny  this?  If  so,  let  him  say  so'.  If  not, 
why  does  he  pretend  to  differ  with  me  ? 

VI.  The  Doctor's  sixth  objection  is  as  follows,  pp.  29,  30: 

The  sovereignty  op  god. 
"  By  the  divine  sovereignty,  the  supreme  authority  *and  right  of  God  to 
govern,  has  been  generally  understood  by  Presbyterians.    The  entire  consti- 
.tution  of  nature  is  referred,  by  the  Bible,  to  the  sovereign  will  of  God  as  its 
proper  cause.     It  is  as  it  is,  because  God  so  ordained  it  should  be ;  *  who  work-*' 
eth  all  things  after  the  comnsel  of  his  own  will.'    Why  angels  and  men,  and 
other  creatures,  with  all  their  varied  powers,  exist,  is  to  l^  resolved  into  the  , 
sovereign  will  of  God.    *  Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  plefisuse 
they  are  and  were  created.'    Why  this  man,  wise  and  prudent,  perceives  not, 
iUid  is  lef t  to  reject  the  truths  of  mhration  and  the  overtures  of  mercy,  and  the 
other  man,  simple  and  ignorant  as  a  child,  receives  them,  believes,  and  is  sa-  , 
ved,  is  referred  by  our  blessed  Redeemer  to  the  same  adorable  sovereignty  of  ] 
God.    « In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit  and  said,  I  thank  thee  oh  Father, 
Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  amh 
prudent,  and  hast  roveale^  theiB  unto  babes,  even  ao  Father,  for  bq  it  seemodi 
good  in  thy  sight.' 


But  tlilt  wnwietoity,  te  ■3r>lflin  of  error  we  eoAdemn*  doniM.  For  il 
teaches,  that  the  obligation  of  moral  Uw  it  *  entirely  independent  of  the  will 
of  God,'* — *  does  not,  and  cannot,  originate  in  (His)  will' — ^waa  not  created 
by  Him — binds  God  Himself,  is  as  entirely  independent  of  His  will  as  His 
own  existence,  is  necessarily  and  aelf-eyidently  obligatory,  grows  out  of,  and 
consists  in  what  is  fit,  proper  and  suitable  to  the  nature,  relations  and  circum- 
stances of  moral  beings,  and  that  <  eyery  thing  else  that  claims  to  be  law,  and 
to  Impose  obligations  upon  moral  asents,  from  wbaterer  source  it  emeaatos, 
is  Bot,  and  cannot  be  law,  but  most  be  an  in^>osition  and  a  thing  of  nougbt" 

The  Doctor  seems  to  be  so  horrified  at  the  denial  that  the 
arbitrary  will  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation 
that  he  does  little  else  than  repeat  the  objection  over  and 
over.  Here  we  have  his  objection  again.  I  have  fully  dis- 
cussed this  subject  in  the  work  reviewed  and  showed  con- 
clusively that  God's  sovereign  will  can  not  be  the  foundation 
of  obligation.  I  have  also  shown  it  fully  in  the  preceding 
pages,  but  by  no  means  so  fully  and  to  so  great  length  as  in 
my  Theology.  The  Doctor  takes  no  notice  of  my  argument 
nor  apprises  his  readers  that  I  have  any  in  support  of  my 
position,  but  only  professes  to  be  shocked  at  the  impiety  of 
such  teaching.  But  does  the  Doctor  himself  believe  that 
(Jod's  will  is  the  foundation  of  obligation  T  Does  he  believe 
that  God's  will  would  impose  obligation  did  he  will  the  con- 
trary of  what  he  does?  Does  he  believe  that  God's  will 
would  impose  obligation  if  He  had  no  good  reason  for  will- 
ing as  he  does,  or  if  He  willed  contrary  to  right  reason! 
Does  he  denv  that  God  wilfs  as  he  does  because  there  is  the 
best  reason  for  his  so  willing?  But  if  God  wills  as  he  does 
because  he  has  good  reasons  for  so  willing,  how  is  his  will 
the  foundation  of  the  obligation  ?  God  wills  good,  and  re- 
quires us  to  will  good.  Is  He  under  an  obligation  so  to  will 
and  so  to  require?  If  so,  how  can  his  will  be  the  foundation  of 
the  obligation?  I  have  shown  that  moral  law  is  founded,  not  in 
the  will  J  but  in  the  reason  of  (rod;  that  he  is  as  truly  under  ob- 
ligation to  be  benevolent  or  to  obey  the  moral  law  as  we 
are.    Does  the  Doctor  deny  this?    If  so,  let  him  say  so. 

Under  this  head  again,  the  Doctor  insists  that  the  nature 
and  relations  of  things  must  be  ascribed  to  the  severe^ 
will  of  God.  I  admit  this  in  some  sense.  But  in  what 
sense  ? 

1.  Not  in  the  sense  that  God  had  a  right,  or  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  have  created  moral  ageats  in  such  a  way 
that  benevolence  should  have  been  vice,  and  selfishness  vir- 
tue. It  was  not  possible  for  God  to  create  a  universe  of 
moral  agents  and  render  any  other  than  the  law  of  beriev* 
olence  obligatory  on  them.    He  might  have  abstained  from 


^^eatl&ff  iBoml  agents,  but  if  H«  did  create  tkam^  or  haviM 
created  them,  he  could  give  them  no  other  law  than  that^ 
benevolence  which  his  reason  imposed  upon  himself.  Nor 
could  He  posribly  Juive  so  created  ika^m^tsmor^d^tgenU  that 
another  law  could  have  been  binding  upon  them.  His 
eternal  reason  from  eternity  affirmed  the  law  of  all  possible 
moral  agents,  and  God  can  never  by  willing  it  change  this 
ordinance  of  his  own  intelligence.  Does  Doctor  D.  deny 
this?  If  not,  why  does  he  pretend  to  diffeir  with  me  upon 
this  point  and  continue  to  ring  changes  upo6  different  state* 
ments  of  this  objection  which  I  have  so  fully  and  so  often, 
answered! 

If  I  am  guiky  of  repetition  In  my  reply  it  is  only  because 
I  have  to  tollow  the  Doctor* 

In  volume  second  of  my  published  Theology,  in  lectures 
live  and  nine  I  have  considered  fully  the  question  of  the  sove- 
reign will  of  Gk)d  being  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  reader  of  those  lectures  wil^  if  he 
duly  considers  them,  be  convinced  that  the  heresy  lies  on 
the  Doctor's  side  of  this  question,  and  that  it  is  a  most  inju-, 
rious  blunder  in  theology  to  hold  that  the  sovereign  will  of 
God  is  the  foundatioij  of  moral  obligation.  Will  the  reader 
consult  also  what  I  have  written  in  volume  third  on  the  pur- 
poses and  sovereignty  of  God. 

VII.  The  Doctor's  seventh  head  is  as  follows — pages  31, 
32,33. 

The  nature,  and  'ground^,  or  REUiON  of  justification. 

"  Justification  is  the  acquittal  from  ^ilt,  and  acc^tance  as  righteous,  of 
^n  individual,  either  en  the  part  of  man  or  of  God.  Among  men,  it  is  found- 
ed OB  the  in^vidnal's  innocence  or  freedom  from  crime.  The  justification  of 
a  sinmer  can  never  take  place  on  this  ground.  He  has  oSended,  and  there- 
fore the  sacred  scriptures  declare^  *'  By  the  deeds  of  the  law.  (that  is,  our  per- 
sonal obedience,)  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  His  sight'  If  ever  a  sinner  of 
the  human  race  shidl  be  treated  and  accepted  as  righteous'  or  justified  before 
God,  it  muat  be  by  an  act  of  grace  ;  that  is,  it  must  be  an  act  of  unmerited 
favor.  The  ground  or  reason  for  God's  doing  this  in  any  case,  is  not  because 
of  the  sinner's  return  to  obedience  ;  nor  because  of  his  repentance ;  nor  be- 
cause of  any  moral  perfection  or  virtue  in  l^m  ;  nor  because  he  is  in  any  sense 
morally  ^rfect ;  bnit  simply  aad  solelyon  aecount  of  the  obedience  unto  death 
of  Jesus  Christ 

''  It  is  not  the  dnner's  own  personal  obedience  to  the  law,  nor  the  believer's, 
wiiich,  properly  speaking,  ferms  ike  eo«idttum  of  justification  before  God.  By 
condition,  we  understand  and  mean,  that  which  is  to  be  perfbrmfed  previous- 
ly by  one  party,  in  order  to  entitle  to  something  promised,  stipulated,  or  en- 
gaged to  be  done  by  another  In  return.  It  is  in  this  sense  the  word  is  com- 
monly understood  and  employed,  in  the  ordinary  transaoHons  of  life.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  another  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  some  theologians — ^its 
philosophical  meaning — who  express  by  it,  simply,  the  state  or  position  in 
which  thing!)  stand  connected  with  each  other,  as  when,  having  said  that 
faith  and  holiBew  are  Ae  mtMmn^  of  talirati^ii,  and  when  called  to  ezf^aia 
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tbiemselTei,  affinn  iStaX  they  by  no  mcims  ptHaod  that  thaw  are  th«iDsrit«rioM 
grrounds,  but  merely  that  they  will  be  found  iKvariably  connected  wit|i,  as 
they  are  indispensable  evidences  of,  a  state  of  salvation.*' 

1  have  defined  gospel  sanctificatioa  to  be  pardon  x>f  sin, 
and  acceptance  with  God,  as  if  the  sinner  had  not  sinned. 

I  make  a  broad  distinction  between  the  corifiitions  of  jus- 
tification and  the  ground  or  foundation  of  justification.  I 
.  use  the  term  condition  in  the  sense  of  a  sine  qua  nifn,  a  not 
without  which.  The  ground  or  foundation  of  justification! 
regard  as  that  to  which  we  are  to  ascribe  our  justification. 

The  following  I  hold  to  be  conditions  of  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance or  of  gospel  justification  in  the  sense  just  explained,, 
that  is,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  grouTid  or  foundation  of  jus- 
tification, but  in  the  sense  that  justification  can  not  take 
place  where  these  are  wanting.  Men  are  not  justified  for 
these  things,  but  they  can  not  be  justified  without  them,  just 
as  men  are  not  justified  by  good  works,  but  can  not  be  justi- 
fied without  them.  I  regard  this  distinction  as  fundamental 
I  regard  and  teach  the  following  asco»di^i(m5,butnotasthe 
ground f  of  justification. 

1.  The  atonement  of  Christ. 

2.  Repentance. 

3.  Faith  in  the  atonement. 

4.  Sanctification,  or  such  reppntance  and  faith  as  imply 
present  obedience  to  God,  or  present  entire  consecration 
to  Him.  I  make  a  distinction  between  present  and  contin- 
ued and^na/ justification. 

]  conditionate  present  ip^rdon  of  past  sin,  and  acceptance 
or  justification,  upon  present  fdith  and  obedience„and  future 
acceptance  upon  future  faith  and  obedience.  The  Doctor 
denies  this  and  maintains  that  one  act  offaitk  introduces  the 
sinner  into  a  state  of  unalterable  justification.  We  shall  at- 
tend to  his  teaching  soon,  but  for  the  present,,!  must  pi«sent 
my  own. 

I  have  just  said  that  I  hold  perseverance  in  faith  and  obe- 
dience to  be  a  condition  of  conttTiva^j  justification. 

With  regard  to  the  groiSSid  or  foundation  of  justification^ 
I  hold  and  expressly  teach,  as  the  Doctor  well  knows,  that 
the  following  are  not  grounds  of  justification. 

1.  Not  the  obedience  of  Christ  for  us. 

2»  Not  our  own  obedience  either  to  the  law  or  gospeL 

3.  Not  the  atonement  of  Christ. 

4.  Not  any  thing  in  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ. 
&•  Not  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  us. 
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These  are  all  conditions  of  our  justification  in  the  sense 
that  we  can  not  be  justified  without  them. 

Bui  the  ground  or  fundamental  reason  of  our  justification  i9 
the  disinterested  and  infinite  love  of  God. — ^"  For  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  ev- 
erlasting life." — John  3 :  16. 

Now,  how  does  the  the  Doctor  treat  this  teaching?  Whjr, 
he  knows  that  I  make  the  important  distinction  between  the 
conditions  and  ground  of  justification,  and  admits  that  some 
writers  make  this  distinction,  but  he  does  not  say  that  / 
make  it  and  treat  me  accordingly,  but  proceeds  to  take  issue 
with  me,  and  to  rejpresent  me  as  if  I  did  not  make  it. 

But  the  Doctor  perfectly  misrepresents  me  upon  this  sub- 
ject.    Page  39: 

*<But  the  system  of  error  against  which  we  warn  you,  plainly  and  ayow- 
edly  makes  justification  b^ore  God  to  be  on  the  ground  and  condition  <^ 
man's  personal  obedience  to  the  law." 

Here,  as  all  along,  the  Doctor  confounds  the  conditions 
and  ground  of  justification,  and  represents  me  as  teaching 
that  obedience  to  the  moral  law  is  both  the  ground  and  con- 
dition  of  justification.  Let  any  one  read  my  lecture  on  jus* 
tification,  Vol.  3d,  beginning  page  96,  of  my  Systematic  The- 
ology, and  then  say  whether  the  Doctor  has  fairly  represent- 
ed my  views. 

Prom  what  the  Doctor  says  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
justification,  it  appears  as  if  his  charge  against  me  on  this  : 
point  was  not  an  oversight.  It  seems  ?is  if  he  saw  clearly  that 
I  made  the  distinction  above  explained,  between  the  condi- 
tions and  the  ground  of  justification,  and  it  also  seems  as  if 
he  intended  to  cover  up  this  distinction  and  keep  the  fact  that 
I  had  made  it,  out  of  view.  It  is  plain,  that  the  distinction 
in  the  sense  above  explained,  is  an  important  one,  and  too  ob- 
vious to  be  reasonably  disputed.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  on- 
ly appearance  of  error  in  my  teaching,  as  it  respects  the 
ground  ofjustificatton,  is  found  in  the  overlooking  of  this  dis- 
tinction. I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  distressed  with 
the  apparent  dishonesty  of  this  writer  in  this  and  several 
other  parts  of  his  review.  There  is,  in  this  review^  as  a  whole,, 
so  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  spirit  of  fault-finding,  as  al- 
most to  agonize  me.  But,  as  I  said^  I  must  not  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  his  intention,  but  leave  him  to  the  judgment  of  God. 

Dear  brethren,  will  you  consider  the  injustice,  I  may  hope 
unintentionally  dk>ne  to  me  and  to  the  cause  of  truths  in  this. 


cross  mistake  made  by  Doctor  D.^  a&d  endorsed  by  yout 
I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  I  never  for  a  moment,  at  any 
period  of  my  christian  life^  held  that  man's  own  obedience 
or  righteousness  was  the  ground  of  his  justification  before 
God.  I  always  held  and  strenuously  maintained  the  direct 
opposite  of  this.  In  my  published  theology  I  have  msisted 
upon  it  at  large,  and  yet  Doctor  D^  has  charged  me  with 
that  which  is  as  untrue  as  possible,  and  you  reiterate  the 
charge.    ^  Tell  it  not  in  Gath." 

Do  not  understand  me  as  accusing  the  Doctor  of  designed 
misrepresentation.  I  make  no  such  charge.  I  am  aware  of 
the  power  of  habit  as  well  in  thought  as  in  other  things. 
The  Doctor  has  so  stereotyped  his  trains  of  thought  and  m 
80  long  been  accustomed  to  a  certain  way  of  thiii^ing  and  to 
a  certain  phraseology,  that  he  does  not  readily  understand 
what  is  said  when  it  varies  much  from  his  accustomed  track. 

VIII.  But  let  us  attend  to  the  Doctor's  teaching,  pp.  40, 
41,  42,  34, 

Tia  IMHUTAIILITY  OV  J0STIFIOATIOIf,    OE  ADOI^ION  INTO  OOD'S  F^HILT,  ARD 
PERSKVSIIANCE  UNTO  LIFE. 

**  The  eternal  continaance  of  the  true  believer  in  a  state  of  justiBcation  be- 
fore God,  and  his  perseverance  in  the  wav  of  faith  and  holiness,  so  as  Bsver 
to  c*nie  under  the  damnatory  sentence  of  the  law  of  God,  as  a  hrokea  cov- 
enant of  works,  are  essential  points  of  faith. 

'*  The  sacred  Scriptures  clearly  teach,  that.  God,  by  one  mcioas  act, 
once  passed,  and  forever  immutable,  releases  the  sinner  wh«  b&eifes,  so  el* 
fectually  and  fully,  from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  that  he  is  removed  from  un- 
der its  cmminion,  and  never  more  comes  into  condemnation. 

"  But  the  system  of  error,  against  which  we  vrarn  you,  utterly  repudiates 
such  a  release  from  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  and  such  a  filial  relatioBto 
God,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  oxi^  simultaneouriy,  and  only  in  connectioD, 
with  what  it  calls,  at  one  time,  *  present  full  obedience,' at  another,  'entire 
sanctification,'  and  again,  *  morsu  perfection.'  It  affirms  that  the  christiaB 
*  is  justified  no  farther  than  he  obeys,  and  must  be  condenned  when  he  diso- 
beys, or  antinomianism  is  true.'  It  does  not  distinguish,  between  the  o£S»nd- 
ing  christian's  displeaanff  God  as  his  heavenly  Father,  and  the  condemnation 
'  of  the  Impenitent  sinner  oy  God  as  his  Lawgiver  and  Judge  ;  between  God's 
parenUU  disdpUno  adndaistered  to  his  erring  children,  ittd  the  infliction  of 
the  penalty  of  the  law  as  moral  governor  upon  the  guilty — ^between  forgiveness 
B8  a  Father,  and  pardon  as  a  Prince.  A  system  of  parental  chastisement  which 
is  disciplinary,  reforming,  and  not  penal,  is  very  difi^rent  from  a  moral  gov- 
ernment armed  with  penal  sanctions.  Chastisement  aims  to  reform  and  save: 
penalty  does  not ;  but  to  protect  sodety  and  promote  the  public  good.  This 
distinction  is  very  important ;  but  it  is  wholly  lost  sight  ta  in  the  erroneous 
theory  which  we  condemn.  It  identifies  these  things,  ami  confounds  all  ths 
ffraeious  relations  and  ofiices  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  with  that  of  tks 
high  executive  functionary  or  moral  governor  of  the  universe,  boldly  affirm- 
ing, that  •*  when  the  christian  sins,  he  must  repent  and  do  his  first  woAs,  or 
he  wiU  perish — until  he  repents  he  cannot  be  forgiven.'  '  Whenever  hs  stesiiB 
must,  for  the  lime  being,  cease  to  be  holy— -he  miut  be  eondeumed — ho  mM$t  «»- 
cur  Ihe petuUty  of  the  law  of  God." 

"Justification  is  an  act  of  God's  free  grace,which  takes  immediate  eflect  in  this 
mortal  lif«(,aBd  by  which  ^r^ation of  thtsiMMisvho  beUefw  enitmrnChaMt 
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ifl  10  therengMy  diang^ed  to  &e  law,  that  tl^ough  the  acting  of  his  Mth,  kt 
passes  from  under  the  condemnation  and  penalty  of  the  law  ;  and  being  ac- 
cepted as  righteous,  only  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  is  aidopted  into  the 
fiimily  af  God^s  children.  It  is  one  act  of  God,  once  done  and  forever,  and 
begins  immediately  to  produce  its  fruits." 

Here  then,  we  have  the  Doctor's  views  of  justification. 

1.  That  one  act  of  faith  so  changes  the  relation  of  the  sin- 
ner, that  he  never  again  comes  under  condemnation,  however 
much  he  may  sin  ! 

He  is  removed  from  under  God's  mjoral  government,  and 
is  only  under  ^jparental  government  In  this  state  he  may 
sin,  but  the  law  does  not  condemn  him.  God  no  longer  sus- 
tains to  him  the  relation  of  moral  governor,  but  only  that  of 
a  father.  Now  I  should  like  to  know  where  the  Doctor  gets 
all  this  ?  Indeed !  is  a  Christian  no  longer  a  subject  of  mjor- 
d  government  1  How  does  the  Doctor  know  this  ?  But  what 
is  z, 'parental  government?  Is  it  not  a  moral  government? 
Has  God,  as  a  father,  no  law,  no  rule  of  action  1  If  He  has 
not,  what  ia  virtue  in  his  children  ?  If  He  has,  what  is  this 
law?  Has  it  any  penalty?  If  the  Doctor  says,  No,  then  I 
affirm  that  it  is  no  law.  Penalty  is  an  universal  attribute  of 
law.  That  is  not,  c€uinot  be  law,  whiph  has  no  penalty.  It 
is  only  counsel  or  advice. 

Kthe  Doctor  admits  that  the  law  of  God's  children  has  a 
penalty,  I  would  ask  whether  his  children  incur  this  penalty 
when  they  sin  ?  If  the  Doctor  says  no,  1  ask  why  then,  do 
they  need  pardon,  or  how  can  they  be  pardoned,  if  not  con- 
demned? If  he  says  yes,  1  inquire  how  this,  that  is,  pardon, 
is  consistent  with  the  doctrine  that  Christians  are  justified, 
that  is,  pardoned,  "  once  for  all?  "  If  justification  consists 
in  pardon  and  acceptance  or  a  restoration  to  favor,  how  can 
it  be  "  once  for  all,^^  or  perpetual,  and  yet  pardon  for  subse- 
quent sin  be  necessary  or  possible  ?  Will  the  Doctor  inform 
us  ?  In  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  Doctor  has  found  it  con- 
venient to  pass  in  silence  my  whole  argument  against  his 
views  of  justification,  with  ail  the  scriptures  I  have  quoted 
to  sustain  my  position. 

To  go  into  a  full  refutation  of  the  Doctor's  errors  upon 
the  points  at  issue,  were  but  to  re-write  the  entire  lecture  to 
which  I  have  referred  the  reader.  I  ask  only  that  the  read- 
er may  read  and  understand  that  lecture,  and  I  cheerfully 
submit  the  points  now  at  Issue  to  his  judgment,  without  fur- 
ther argument. 

But  think  of  it,  reader^  Christians  not  under  the  morcJ 
j^OTemment  of  Gkxl !    So  &r  from  it,  that  they  can  commit 
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any  number  or  degree  of  sins  without  condemnation— mar 
backslide  and  not  be  condemned — might  apostatize  and  stilt 
not  be  condemned  by  the  law !    If  this  is  not  dangerous  er- 
ror, what  is  ? 
But  the  Doctor  says,  page  83 : 

**  The  aeceptaace  and  appropriation  of  a  |rift,  can,  in  no  propet  sense,  be 
called  a  condition*  The  sinner  is  '  freely  justified  by  grace.'  He  is  not  ask' 
ed,  or  required,  by  God,  to  do  any  thing  with  a  view  te>  a  fiiture  jnstifieation ; 
but  to  accept  of  a  fre«  jsatification  at  present  offered." 

But  is  not  this  accepting  of  a  free  justification,  a  doing 
something,  and  doing  something  not  as  a  ground  ^  but  as  a 
condition  of  justification?  In  confounding  the  ground  with 
the  conditions  of  justification,  the  Doctor  blunders  at  every 
stQp.  What,  are  there  no  conditions  of  justification?  Noth- 
ing for  a  sinner  to  do  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  his  justification? 
I  affirm  that  the  Bible  every  where  represents  perseverance 
in  obedience  as  a  condition  of  ultimate  justification.  The 
Doctor  represents  me  as  teaching  that  this  perseverance  is 
the  ground  of  ultimate  justification.  In  this  he  greatly  errs. 
What  can  the  Doctor  mean  by  the  assertion  that  **  the  ac- 
ceptance and  appropriation  of  a  gift  can  in  no  proper  sense 
be  a  condition**  ?  Is  it  not  a  condition  of  possessing  the 
thing  given  ?  Is  it  not  a  sine  qua  nen  of  justifieation  ? 
Perhaps  in  reply  the  Doctor  will  give  us  a  learned  essay  on 
the  etymology  of  the  term  condition.  .If  so,  I  will  not  dis* 
pute  about  the  meaning  of  a  word,  while  the  sense  in  which 
I  use  the  term  is  plain. 

There  are  three  points  at  issue  between  the  Doctor  and 
myself  upon  the  subject  of  justification. 

1.  I  hold  that  we  are  to  ascribe  our  justification  before 
God  to  his  infinite  love  or  grace  as  its  ground  or  founda- 
tion. The  Doctor  holds  that  the  atonement  and  work  of 
Christ  is  the  ground  of  justification.  I  hold  that  the  atone- 
ment and  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  arc  conditions,  but  not 
the  ground  of  justification. 

2.  I  hold  that "  breaking  off  from  sin  by  righteousness  and 
turning  unto  God"  is  ^  condition  of  justification ;  that  re- 
pentance and  faith  that  implies  whole  hearted  consecration 
to  God,  that  a  ceasing  from  present  rebellion  against  God  is 
a  condition  of  the  present  pardon  of  past  sin,  or  of  prtsnt 
justification.  The  Doctor,  it  would  seem,  (for  he  professes 
to  differ  with  me  upon  this  point,)  holds  that  a  present  Cas- 
sation from  rebellion  is  not  even  a  condition  >Df  pardon  and 
acceptance  with  God,  but  the  sinner  is  pardoned  and  just^ 
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ed  upon  the  first  net  of  a  faith  that  does  not  imply  present, 
eatire  renuaciatioa  of  rebellion  against  God.  Thus  the  Do»c- 
tor  holds  that  a  sinner  maybe  justified  while  he  continueis  his 
rebellion.  If  he  does  not  mean  tins/ where  is  the  diffei^nce 
between  us  upon  this  point  ?  If  the  Doctor  denies  that  a 
sinner  can  be  pardoned  and  accepted  until  he  ceases  from 
present  rebellion,  let  him  say,  that  upon  this  point  he  agrees 
with  me,  for  this  is  what  I  hold.  I  admit  that  the  Christian 
is  jiistifi^  throi:^h  faith,  but  I  also  hold  that 

**  'Tis  faith  that  ehanres  all  the  heart, 
,  'Tis  faith  that  works  by  love, 

That  bids  all  siirfuljoys  depart. 
And  Hfta  the  thenghls  abvve." 

But  it  seems  that  the  Doctor  denies  this,  and  of  course 
considers  Watts,  in  the  above  stania,  as  teaching  heresy. 

I  hold  that  this  purifying  faith  is  a  condition  of  present 
justification.    The  Doctor  denies  this.    Who  is  right? 

Is  the  Doctor  old-school,  or  new  school,  cwr  of  no  school 
at  all  upon  the  subject  of  justification  t  Does  he  hold  stric't- 
ly  to  the  impttted  righteousness  of  Christ  as  the  ground  of 
justification?  I  can  not  telL  Upon  this  as  upon  sundry 
other  points  he  seems  to  be  so  loose  in  his  phraseology,  and 
so  indefinite  m  his  use  of  las^uage  that  he  may  be  under- 
stood as  being  cme  thing  or  another,  or  nothkigf  as  you 
please.  This  whole  review  is  cfaaractenzed  by  such  loose^ 
ness  and  ambiguity,  of  language  as  to  preclude  a  rational 
b<^  of  ever  ooncludiBg  controversy  with  the  writer,  except 
upon  the  condition  that  I  consent  to  let  him  have  the  last 
word  and  say  what  he  pleases* 

3.  A  third  point  of  difference  respects  the  perpetuity  of 
justification.  I  hold  that  the  Christian  remains  justified  no 
longer  than  he  continues  in  faith  and  obedience ;  that  per- 
severance in  faith  and  obedience  is  a  condition  oi  continued 
and  ultin^te  justification.  I  support  this  in  mv  theology  at 
great  length  by  scripture  and  reason.  This  the  Doctor  de- 
nies, and  holds  that  one  act  of  faith  forever  changes  the  rela- 
tion of  tlie  Christian,  insomuch,  that  from  the  first  act  of 
faith,  he  is  justified  ^  once  for  ally  However  much  then, 
a  Christian  may  sin,  he  is  not  condemned,  and  of  course 
needs  no  pardon.  For  pardon  is  nothing  else  than  setting 
aside  the  execution  of  an  incurred  penalty  of  law.  Why 
then  do  Christians  pray  for  pardon,  and  why  should  they 
oflTer  the  Lord's  prayer? 

Is  not  this  teaching  of  the  Doctor  as  plainly  contrary  to 
tht  Bible  as  possible.— ^^  But  when  the  righteous  tumeth 
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«way  from  his  righteousness,  and  commltteth  iniquity  and 
tloeth  according  to  all  the  abommations  that  the  wicked  man 
doeth,  shall  he  live  T  All  his  righteousness  that  he  hath  done 
shall  not  be  mentioned ;  in  his  trespass  that  he  ba^  trespass- 
edy  and  in  his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned,  in  them  smil  he  die.^ 
— Ez.  18 :  24.  "  When  I  shall  say  to  the  ri^teous,  that 
he  shall  surely  live ;  if  he  trust  to  his  own  righteousness,  and 
commit  iniquity,  all  hjs  righteousness  shall  not  be  remember- 
ed ;  but  for  his  iniquity  that  he  hath  committed,  he  shall  die 
for  it.*' — 33 :  13.  **  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth 
as  a  branch,  and  is  withered ;  and  men  gather  them,  and  cast 
them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned." — John  15:  6. 
"  Who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds ;  to 
them»  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for 

flory,  and  honor,  and  immortality,  eternal  life*" — Rom.  2  '.^6, 
.  "  For  we  are  made  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  be- 
f  inning  of  our  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end." — Hebmcs 
•  14. 

IX.  The  ninth  issue  which  the  Dof^ior  prof  esses  to  take, 
is  upon  the  subject  of  Perfection,  or  Entire  Sanctification. 
He  $ays„  page  ^ : 

PnFBCnONOB   *•  EIiniB  aAKOTWICAWOW.*' 

<*.We  belkrre,  nee^tUng  to  tbe  word  of  God,  aiMT^nr  gtanduds,  tiat  <  tlen> 
m  nttt  a  just  man  upoA  earth,  that  doeth  eeod  and  sinneth  not/  that  *  if  we  say 
we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us,'  and  *  that  no 
mere  man,  since  the  fall,  is  able,  in  this  life,  perfectly  to  keep  &e  commMnl- 
ments  of  God  '    We  mean  not,  that  the  true  christian,  will  or  can,  delflMr- 

.  ately  make  choice  of,  and  allow  himself  to  do^  what  he  knows  to  he  siafiil, 
or  refuse  to  do  what  he  knows  to  be  his  duty.  The  consecration  of  mind  and 
heart  to  God,'  *  with  fall  purpose  of  and  endeavor  after  new  obedience,'  are 
what  we  look  for,  and  amrm  to  be  among  the  very  first  indk»itionB  of '  af- 

.  fectual  calling,'  and  a  reg enerate  state,r— not  an  attainment  which  i»  or  mxj 
be  made  in  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  christian  life.^ 

Upon  this  passage  I  would  inquire,  whether  tbe  Doctor 
means  gravely  to  maintain  that  a  person  once  regenerated 
does  not  and  can  not  choose  and  do  what  he  knows  to  be 
-wrong,  or  refuse  to  choose  and  do  what  he  knows  to,be 
right?  This  he  afiSrms.  But  does  he  really  meali  itlaod 
.  does  the  Synod  of  Michigan  hold  this  too  ?  Did  not  DuTid 
ehoose  to  do  what  he  knew  to  be  wrong  in  the  seducticm  of 
Bathsheba,  and  the  consequent  murder  of  her  husband  t  Wilt 
the  Doctor  say  that  he  was  not  a  regenerate  man  ?  Or'triU 
he  say  that  he  did  not  act  intelligently  or  "  dehberatekV^ 
If  so)  what  does  he  mean  by  "  deliberately  ?  "  Will  the  Doc- 
tor inform  us  ? 

Again^  the  Doctor  says,  pp.  46, 47 : 
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•f  pedbetfon  in  this raortei  Ii&,  in  erder  to  akn  at  it,uid  to  stioinkte  to 4 


lir  it»  which  it  the  main,  popular,  and  plamiblo  argoment,  by  which  this  ajv* 
iMn  of  orror  adyocaloo  porfeotion  in  this  world.  Tho  artist  and  tradoenuyi 
aim  at  perfection  in  their  profesBion»-^the  painter  hat  a  hemi  ideml  constantiiy^ 
ia  Tiew,  and  skill  and  improvement  eontlnttally  rssnli  irom  their  efforts  afltr 
perfection ;  but  their  constant  imperfections,  and  failures,  and  yet  co^iscloiitf 
adTancement,  iLoep  them  humble,  perseyerinff ,  and  diliffent,  erer  pressing  on 
toward  it" 

1.  I  was  not  aware  that  this  was  the  "  iraatn,  popular,  an^ 
plausibk  argument  by  which  the  advocates  of  christian  per- 
fection endeavor  to  sustain  their  position." 

2.  I  was  not,  and  still  am  not  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  this 
argument.  The  Doctor's  illustration  will  show  the  fallacy, 
not  of  the  argument,  but  of  his  answer.    He  says,  page  47 : 

"  The  artist  and  trM^smnn  aim  at  peifcetion  in  thehr  professions— 4he  pain* 
ter  has  a  hemu  ideal  constantly  in  Tiew,  and  skill  and  Improvement  oontinually 
Mittlt  from  their  efforts  after  perfection."  ^ 

It  is  <*  altogether  a  fallacy**  to  assert  that  the  painter  aims 
^Xperfection.  He  knows  it  to  be  impossible,  and  all  that  can 
be  truly  said  is  that  he  intends  to  go  as  far  as  he  can,  and  to 
reach  as  high  an  elevation  in  his  art,  as  is  possible  to  him. 
But  he  never  for  a  moment  intends  or  expects  to  attain  to 
perfection.  Nor  does  nor  can  a  Christian  really  intend  to  be 
or  do,  what  he  knows  or  believes  to  be  in^^osstble  to  him. 

But  I  must  now  attend  to  the  pretefided  issue  vrhich  tin 
Doctor  takes  with  me  upon  this  subject.  I  must  first  get  at 
his  definition  of  Perfection  or  Entire  Sanctification.  He  says, 
pp.45,  46: 

'"Hiere  is  a  deterioration  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  as  wefl  as  of  our 
physical  powers,  consequent  on  the  fell,  so  that  the  most  exact  obedience  any 
it^tal  man  eror  rendered,  comes  hi  short  of  tho  demands,  which  the  law  oaf 
6ed  made  of  our  great  progenitor,  who  was  created  in  the  image  of  Qod,  in 
knowledge,  righteousness  and  holiness,  and  in  the  full  developement  and  per- 
lection  of  all  his  moral  powers.  Uninterrupted  obedience  is  the  only  obedi- 
ence that  can  satisfy  the  claims  of  tho  Uw.  To  continue  In  his  obedience,  as 
perfect  as  God  had  made  him,  agreeably  to  the  test  which  He  had  instituted,  was 
the  condition  required  for  his  justification,  and  to  which  tlie  promise  of  eter- 
md  life  was  annexed.  This,  then,  is  the  standard  by  which  we  are  to  judge 
ef  moral  perfecUon,and  not  the  fluctuating  ^andard  of  the  different  degrees 
of  moral  power  in  different  indiridnals  the  endlessly  deteriorated  Tarietlea 
of  human  ability,  developed  in  man's  fallen  nature.  Whoever  is  thus  per- 
fsct,  as  Adam  was  required  to  be,  will  be  justified  by  his  own  obodienco 
to  the  law,  and  entitled  to  eternal  life,  as  having  perfectiy  kept  tho  com- 
loandments  of  God.  This,  and  this  only,  is  perfection  in  the  eye  of  God 
tndof  His  law." 

Again  j— pp.46, 47. 

'<  It  is  altogether  a  fellaey  that  men  must  believe  in  the  actual  attainability 
»f  perfection  in  this  mortal  life.  In  order  to  aim  at  lt,and  tostimulate  toeflbrt 
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for  it,  wUeh  to  the  main,  pop«hur,  mdpkvilUe  arraneBttby  wMi  tiyftyt* 
tMA'of  tmt  advoofltei  pemetloii  id  thto  worid.  TIm  arttot  mud  tradennu 
9km  ti  perfeetion  it  their  prdfeitioiw— tlie  painter  liaa  a  heoM  idetd  comtantly 
im  TlMTt  atid  Aill  and  indproTement  contiiiiMdly  result  from  their  eflbrts  after 
peribetion  ;  but  thete  eonatant  ImperfiKtieiia,  and  ftdlnret,  and  yet  eonscioni 
adfftneement  keep  tiMm  iMonble,  penarorinf ,  sad  diligent,  ever  preMinf  oi 
toward  it'* 

Again, — page  53 : 

**  To  afBrm  perfect  hoUneaa,  or  entire  sanctificatioB,  tlierefere,  to  pertaiD 
to  an  individual,  becauie  of  an  ultimate  intention,  or  purpose,  or  ffOTerniir 
act  of  will,  or  faith,  which  iiai  not  been  subjected  to  tests,  nor  been  trM 
without  foUnre  or  interruption  through  an  ent^e  life,  U  greatly  to  dishonor 
God's  law,  and  to  magnify  human  vanity  and  pride.** 

Agaii^pageSG: 

<*  Whit  is  *  entire  obedience,'  *  entire  sanctification,*  if  these  phrases  mean 
any  thing  distinct  and  definite  7  and  what  else  can  it  be,  but  perfect,  absolute 
oonfSsrmity  in  thought  and  word,  in  will  and  deed,  in  purpose  and  affection, 
in  heart  and  habits,  to  every  requirement  of  the  divine  nw,  from  the  very 
first  moment  of  our  moral  existence,  and  without  the  least  failure  orintermp- 
tion  7    This  was  had  only  by  our  first  parents  in  their  state  of  innocence. 

In  these  passages  we  have  all  that  I  can  gather  of  the 
Doctort  idea  of  what  constitutes  perfection  or  entire  sancti- 
fication.   In  reply,  I  remark, 

1.  That,  as  has  been  usual,  the  Doctor  makes  a  totally 
false  issue  with  us.  He  has  given  altogether  a  different  d^ 
nitioB  of  entire  sanctification  from  tiiat  which  I  have  given 
and  defended,  and  that  too,  notwithstanding  my  solemn  pro- 
test upon  this  subject  as  follows:  {Sys.  Theol.,,  pp.  198, 199.) 

**  Here  let  me  remark,  that  a  definition  of  terms  in  all  diacussioos  is 
of  prime  importance.  Especially  is  this  true  of  this  sabject.  I  hsve 
observed  thi^  almost  without  an  exception,  those  who  have  written  on 
this  subject  dissenting  from  the  views  entertained  here,  do  so  u|K)n  the 
ground  that  they  understand  and  define  &e  terms  Sanctification  and 
Christian  Perfection  differently  from  what  we  do.  Every  one  gires  Ms 
own  definition,  varying  materially  from  other^  and  from  what  we  un* 
derstand  by  the  terms ;  and  tiien  they  go  on  professedly  opposing  the 
doctrine  as  inculcated  Aiere.  Now  this  is  not  only  utterly  unfair,  but 
palpably  absurd.  If  I  oppose  a  doctrine  inculcated  by  another  muif  I 
am  bound  to  (^pose  what  he  really  holds.  If  1  misrepresent  hissend- 
ments,  *  I  fight  as  one  that  lieateth  the  air.'  Iliave  l>een  amsaedat  tfas 
diversity  of  definitions  tliat  have  l>een  given  to  tlie  terms  Quristian  Fs^ 
fection,  Sanctification,  &c. ;  and  to  witness  the  diversity  of  opinion  u ' 
to  what  is,  and  what  is  not  implied  in  these  terms.  One  objeoti  whol^ 
to  tiie  use  ci  the  term  Christian  Perfection,  because  in  his  esttmatfon  n 
implies  this  and  tbat  and  the  other  thing,  which  I  do  hot  suppose  are  it 
all  implied  in  it  Another  objects  to  our  using  the  term  Sanctifici^iP>> 
because  that  implies  according  to  his  understanding  of  it,  certain  ^liBjp 
tiutit  render  its  use  improper.  Now  it  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  ^ 
puts  about  the  use  of  words.    I  must,  however,  use  some  tenas ;  9iA 
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I  odgfat  to  be  avowed  to  use  Bible  language  in  its  Scriptural  senset  as  I 
understand  it  And  if  I  should  sufSiciently  explain  my  mel^ullg  and 
define  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  terms,  a!nd  the  sense  in  which 
the  Bible  manifestly  uses  them,  this  ought  to  suffice.  And  I  hee 
that  nothing  more  or  less  may  be  understood  by  tiie  language  I 
use  than  I  profess  to  mean  by  it  Others  may,  if  they  please,  use 
the  terms  and  give  a  dififerent  definition  of  them.  But  I  have  a 
ri^htto  hope  and  expect,  if  they  feel  called  upon  to  oppose*  what 
I  say,  that  they  will  bear  in  mind  my  definition  of  the  terms,  and  not 
pretend,  as  some  have  dc»ie,  to  oppose  my  views,  while  they  have  only 
difibred  from  me  in  their  definition  of  the  terms  used,  giving  their  own 
definition  varying  materially  and,  I  might  say,  infinitely  from  the  sense 
in  which  I  use  the  same  terms,  and  then  arraying  their  arguments  to 
prove  that  according  to  their  definition  of  it,  Sanctification  is  not  real- 
ly attainable  in  this  life,  when  no  one  here  or  any  where  else,  that  I 
ever  heard  of,  pretended  that  in  their  sjsnse  of  the  term,  it  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be  attainable  in  this  life,  and  I  might  add,or  in  that  which  is  to  come." 

Now  hear  what  the  Doctor  says  to  all  this,  page  56 : 

"We  warn  yon  against  its  deceptive  and  Jesuitical  use  of  tenns,  as  it  makes 
the  phrases '  enthre  obedience,'  *  inlt  present  obedience,*  '  honesty  of  inten- 
tion;' *  sincerity,'  *  entire  sanctification' — ^its  novel,  peculiar  and  sophistical 
teelmicfl,  synonymous  with  moral  perfection  or  perfect  holiness — perfection 
of  moral  character  and  condi^ct.  The  phrases  are  actually  unmeaning,  and 
ambienous — ^mere  vehicles  for  the  most  dangerous  sophistry,  and  eminently 
calculated  to  mislead  and  deceive.  What  is  *  entire  obedi^ice,'  <  entire  sanc- 
tification,' if  these  phrases  mean  any  thing  distinct  and  definite  ?  and  what 
else  can  it  be,  but  perfect,  absolute  conformity  in  thought  and  word,  in  will 
and  deed,  in  purpose  and  affection,  in  heart  and  habits,  to  every  requirement 
of  the  divine  law,  from  the  very  fiist  moment  of  our  moral  existence,  and 
without  the  least  failure  or  interruption?" 

I  will  not  remark  upon  tne  characteristic  langudge  of  this 
last  paragraph.  ' 

I  supposed  I  had  a  right  to  use  such  terms  as  I  chose,  to 
define  my  own  position,  if  I  was  careful  to  define  the  sense 
in  which  I  used  them,  especially  to  use  Bible  language.  I 
took  much  pains  to  say  what  I  did  not  and  what  I  did  mean 
by  the  terms  I  used,  and  protested  against  any  one*s  overlook- 
ing my  own  definitions  and  substituting  a  totally  different 
one  of  their  own,  and  thus  setting  up  iht  pretence  of  opposing 
my  views,  when  they  were  only  assailinff  a  position  which  I 
did  not  occupy.  But,  after  all,  this  is  the  identical  course 
which  the  Doctor  has  taken.  His  definition  of  perfection  or 
witire  ganctification  does  not  even  pretend  to  be  that  of 
christian  perfection  or  oi  christian  sanctification.  It  is  on- 
ly a  definition  of  what  would  constitute  perfection  m  a  being 
mho  had  never  sinned.  My  definition  designates  perfec- 
tion or  entire  -  sanctification  in  one  who  has  been  a  sinner. 
The  Doctor  well  knows  that  there  is  no  issue  between  us  up- 
on the  aittaiHaWlity  of  perfection  in  this  life  in  his  sense  of 
the  terrfi  perfection.    I  no  more  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
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attaiming  potetion  in  this  life  in  Ai#  smte  of  the  tern,  than 
hedoes. 

Have  our  opponents  no  vray  to  oppose  us  but  to  cavil  at 
our  definitions  and  make  false  issues  with  ml  It  would 
seem  not 

But  what  are  the  elements  of  the  Doctor's  ideal  of  per- 
fectibnT    Hear  him,  page  56 : 

<«WlMtU<«itlw«bdl)loM*,>  <«iitli«MaMlidQittoo»' if  tbMepkrtMMtt 
aay  thing  dlttinet  and  definite?  and  wluLtelee  ean  it  b««  bat  perleet  ibMlnle 
conformUy  in  thought  and  word,  in  will  and  deed,  in  porpoe*  and  affection, 
in  heart  and  liabits,  to  every  reqnirement  of  the  divine  law,  firom  the  very 
fint  moment  of  onr  moral  exiitence,  and  without  the  least  iailare  or  iatarrop- 
tient    Thie  was  had  only  by  our  first  parents  in  thdr  state  of  innocence." 

Here,  then,  he  lays  it  down  that  entire  sanctification  in 
his  use  of  the  term,  implies  uninterrupted  andpetfed  obedi- 
ence from  iht  first  moment  of  moral  agency.  That  is,  to  be 
sanctified  in  his  sense  of  the  term,  one  must  have  never  sin* 
ned.  If  any  moral  agent  has  sinned,  he  can,  according  to 
this,  never  in  this  nor  any  other  world  be  entirely  sanctified. 
No  saint  in  glory  can  be  entirely  sanctified,  because  he  has 
sinned.  He  can  never  at  anv  period  of  his  existence  per- 
fectly obey  the  law  of  God,  because  hfa  obedience  has  not 
**always  been  perfect  frpm  the  first  moment  of  hi^meralezis' 
tencey  Marvelous  I  Brethren  of  the  Synod,  do  you  accept 
and  endorse  this  definition  of  entire  sanctification  ? 

A^n,let  us  hear  wHat  constitutes  a  second  element  in  bis 
ideal  of  entire  obedience  to  moral  law  or  entire  sanctifica- 
tion.   He  says,  pp.  45 : 

'*  Tliere  is  a  deterioration  of  our  moral  and  infeUectna]  as  well  as  ef  our 
physical  powers,  consequent  on  the  foil,  so  that  the  most  exact  olMdieneeaay 
mortal  man  ever  rendmd,  comes  far  short  of  the  demands,  whkk  the  bnr  of 
Ood  made  of  our  great  profsattwr,  who  was  created  in  the  Irai^  ef  God,  in 
knowledge^  righteousness  and  holiness,  and  in  the  full  development  and  per- 
fection of  all  his  moral  powers.  Uninterrupted  obedience  is  the  only  obMti- 
enoe  that  ean  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  law.  To  eontinue  in  his  obedieBce,  m 
perfect  as  God  had  made  him,  agreeably  to  the  test  which  he  liad  Instituted, 
was  the  condition  required  for  hisjustmcation,  and  to  which  the^mieeif 
eternal  life  was  annexed.  This,  then,  is  the  standard  by  which  we  aze  te 
judge  of  moral  perfection,  and  not  the  fluctuating  standard  ef  f^  diftreat 
delfrees  of  meraipower  in  different  indlfiduahi— 4he  endlesriy  deHrlsMted  n- 
rieties  ef  human  ability,  developed  in  man's  lallen  nature." 

it  here  a{^ears  that  all  mankind,  whatever  their  i^e  or 
education,  or  circumstances^or  ability  may  be^  are  acooarang 
%9  him  required  by  the  law  of  Grod  to  render  the  verr  same 
service  to  Grod  both  in  kind  and  degree  that  wasreyiWof 
Adam,  ««created  as  he  was  in  the  image  of  God^  ia  l&owl* 
ed^  and  righteousness,  and  true  holiness*  in  the  fiiB  devel- 
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opment  and  perfection  of  all  his  moral  powers."  Notwith- 
standing that,  "there  is  a  deterioration  of  our  moral  and  in- 
teflectual,  as  well  as  of  our  physical  powers  ;'*  so  that  the 
same  obedience  is  impossible  to  us,  yet  the  law  still  demands 

•this  impossible  obedience  of  us  all.  And  how  does  the  Doctor 
know  this  ?  He  has  not  informed  us.  Does  the  Bible  teach 
it?  No,  indeed  ;  that  informs  us  that  **if  there  be  first  a 
willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  what  a  man  hath 

'  {upcoiAmg  to  his  aj^lit}*)  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath 

not "    The  very  language  of  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Christ 

restricts  requirement  to  ability,  whatever    that  may  be. 

I  Thou  shah  love  the  Lord  thy  Gfod  with  all  thy  heart,  with 

.all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy  might,  and  with  all  thy  strength* 
Now  every  one  can  see  that  the  Doctor  has  taken  no  issue 
with  me  in  respect  to  the  attainability  in  this  life  of  a  state  of 
entire  sanctification  in  my  sense  of  the  term.  And  I  take  no 
Issue  with  him  on  the  attainability  of  such  a  state  either  in 
this  or  in  any  life  in  his  sense  of  the  term.  Nay  it  is  im- , 
possible  for  one  who  has  ever  sinned  to  attain  in  this  sense  en- 
tire sanctification  as  we  have  seen.    The  only  point  at  issue 

•between  us  upon  this  subject  respects  the  spirit  of  the  re- 

-^quirement  of  God's  law.  He  maintains  that  it  requires  of 
man  in  his  present  state  a  natural  impossibility ;  that  it  re- 
quires a  degree  of  obedience  that  is  no  more  possible  to  him 
than  to  undo  all  he((has  done  or  to  make  a  world ;  that  it 
threatens  him  with  eternal  death  for  not  rendering  this  im- 
possible obedience.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Doctor  vehe- 
mently opposes  the  idea  that  **moral  law  is  a  rule  of  action 
suited  to  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  agents.^^  Should 
he  admit  this,  which  reason  and  revelation  equally  affirm,  he 
must  of  course  give  up  his  old  school  dogma  that  God  re- 
quires of  his  creatures  natural  impossibilities.  Brethren  of 
the  Synod,do  you  hold  with  Doctor  D.the  doctrine  of  natural 
mability  ?  I  supposed  you  did  not*  But  it  seems  I  am  mis- 
taken. Will  all  the  peW  school  Presbyterians  go  beck  with 
Doctor  D.  to  all  the  absurdities  of  old  achoolism  to  escape 
from  oiJf  conclusions  ?    We  shall  see. 

Since  the  Doctor  has  given  a  definition  of  entire  sanctifi- 
cation and  of  entire  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  differing 
toto  ciseh  from  mipe  and  indeed  from  any  other  I  have  ever 
heard  br  read.  I  will  not  follow  him  nor  trouUe  you  with^a 
reply.  It  will  be  time  enoi^h  for  me  to  reply  when  he  un- 
dertakes to  show  that  entire  sanctification  in  my  sense  of  the 
term  is.unattainable  in  this  life. 
*  36* 
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The  Doctor  does  indeed  almost  rail  at  my  idea  of  entire  sanc-^ 
tification.  He  vehemently  urges  that  that  is  no  entire  sane- 
tification  at  all.  But  on  what  ground  does  he  insist  upon 
this  ?  Why,  on  the  grounds  above  explained,  namely,  that 
the  moral  law  requires  impossibilities  of  man,  and  that  na 
one  can  ever  be  justly  said  to  be  entirely  sanctified  who  has 
ever  sinned.  Well,  I  will  leave  the  Doctor  quietly  to  enjoy 
his  opinion. 

X.  The  Doctoi^s  next  head  is  as  follows,  pp.  57,58,59,65: 

The  naturi  of  moeal  defravitt. 

«In  the  langnage  of  common  aense,  men  attribute  to  the  moral  being,  whose 
general  state  ofmind  manifests  itself  in  uniform  choices  and  prevalent  govern- 
ing emotions  and  passions,  the  same  character  they  do  to  these  its  manifesta- 
tions. Both  the  general  state  of  mind  and  its  specific  manifestatioii8,--89 
well  in  uniform  or  habitual  choices,  as  in  occasional  ascendant  passions,  afiec* 
tions  or  propensities — are  regarded  as  developments  and  attributes  of  char- 
acter, which  are  to  be  predicated  of  the  person  or  moral  agent — strictly  speak- 
ing of  the  rational,  responsible  mind  or  soul  in  which  they  exist,  either  as  hab- 
itudes or  as  acts  or  events,  rather  than  of  the  specific  faculties,  sasceptibili' 
ties,  affections  or  passions.  Thus  we  denominate  this  one  or  the  other,  'the 
debauchee  and  the  glutton,  (and  the  clrunkard,)  and  the  gambler  and  the  mis- 
er, and  a  host  of  others,  each  in  his  turn  giving  striking  and  melancholy  proof 
of  the  man's  moral  depravity,  rather  than,  as  it  is  affinned  by  this  theory, '  of 
the  jnonstrous  development  and  physical  depravity  of  the  human  sensibility.' 
l^iis  man  and  the  other  is  called  revengeful,  malicious,  lewd,  lascivious,  ae- 
ceitful,  covetous,  avaricious  and  the  like,  aecordiiig  to  the  ascendant  pasaoa,. 
affection,  propensity  or  habit  of  mind,  which  determines  his  choices  and  con- 
duct, and  in  so  doing,  develops  his  moral  character.  Hence  it  is  common 
to  speak  of  sinful  dispositions,  sinful  affections,  sinful  words,  sinful  conduct, 
as  well  as  sinful  choices,  not  as  sinful  perse,  that  is,  in  themselves,  by  a  mere 
necessity  of  bein?,  but  as  related  to  sinful  choice,  that  is  to  say,  the  disposi- 
tions, affections,  &c.,  influencing  the  sihfui  choices  of  sinful  beings." 

"  Hence  it  has  been  customary  to  predicate  moral  depravity  of  what  lies 
back  of  choice  or  ultimate  intention,  that  is,  of  whatever  state  of  mind  or 
feeling  or  both  exists  anterior  to  choice, .  and  tends,  inclines,  impels  and  pre- 
vails to  determine  the  moral  and  accountable  being  to  sinful  choice." 

But  a  few  pages  back  we  hear  the  Doctor  affirm  that  the 
moral  excellence  of  God  determines  his  will.  Here  he 
comes  forward  with  the  theory  that  moral  depravity  also 
"lies  back  of  choice,  and  tends,  incMnes,  impels,  and  prevails 
to  determine  the  moral  and  accountablb  being  to  sinful 
choice."  Here  then  the  Doctor  defines  his  position.  Moral ier- 
pravity  is  involuntary.  It  is  not  an  action  or  voluntary  at- 
titude of  the  will,  but  is  something  back  of  voluntary  action 
which  prevails  to  determine  sitiful  choice. 

This  is  indeed  ripe  old  sclioolism.  To  reply  to  this  were 
to  re- write  my  whole  volume  on  moral  government,  aad  to 
repeat  what  has  been  said  in  reply  to  this  noosensii^al  {^^ 
©phy  a  hundred  times^ 
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Under  this  head  the  Doctor  forgets  air  the  protests  he  has 
filed  against  philosophising  and  plunges  into  a  dense  fog- 
bank  of  old  school  metaphysics,  and  assumes  with  the  ut- 
most assurance  the  truthfulness  of  all  that  has  been  so  often 
refuted  by  new  school  writers.  Most  that  he  says  under  this 
bead  is  high  old  schoolism.  But,  as  is  usual  with  him,  he  is 
often  very  ambiguous.  Sometimes  he  speaks  of  disposition 
as  distinct  from  the  will  and  as  determining  its  choices,  and 
then  again  he  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  or  might  be  a  volun- 
tary state  of  mind.  Brethren  of  the  Synod,  do  you  under- 
stand the  Doctor  upon  this  subject  and  believe  in  his  posi- 
tions ?  For  myself  I  can  do  neither.  But  since  to  reply  to 
him  upon  this  point  were  but  to  re-write  all  that  myself  and 
others  have  written  to  expose  the  errors  of  this  philosophy^, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  in  this  reply  I  should  attempt  it. 
Why  does  he  dogmatically  assume  as  true  what  has  been 
shown  to  be  false,  and  that  too,  without  once  attempting  a 
reply  to  what  his  opponents  have  said  ?  This  miffht  do  for 
laymen  and  women  who  are  not  expected  to  have  read 
much  and  entered  into  this  controversy  ;  but  that  he  should 
succeed  in  gaining*  the  sanction  of  a  new  school  synod  to 
his  old  and  exploded  positions,  is  surely  marvelous.  Breth- 
ren,! cannot  believe  that  you  had  opportunity  to  understand 
this  pamphlet  before  you  adopted  it.    But  we  shall  see. 

XI.  The  Doctor's  next  head  is  as  follows,  pp.  73,  74,  75 :. 
The  nature  of  regeneration  and  of- the  spirit. 

"Theaystem  of  error,  against  which  we  testify,  teaches  that  regeneration 
is  *  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  will,'  and  that  it  consists  in  the  sinner's 
changing  his  *  ultimate  choice,  intention,  preference.'  A  resolution,  or  pur- 
pose, or  choice,  or  ultimate  intention  to  seek  the  well  being  of  God  and  of  the 
universe,  is  the  whole  of  it  This  it  calls,  *a  change  from  entire  sinfulness  to 
entire  holiness.'  *  Regeneration  is  nothing  else  than  the  will  being  duly  influ- 
enced by  truth.'  The  agency  of  the  Spirit  i»  regeneration,  is,  indeed,  theoret- 
ically acknowledged,  and  the  passivity  of  the  sinner,  also.;  but  the  former  is 
represented  to  consist  fn  presenting  the  truth,  and  the  latter  in  being  a  *  per- 
cipient of  the  truth  (so)  presented  by  the  Spirit,  at  the  mement,  and  during 
the  act  of  regeneration.'  An  efficient  determining  influence  upon  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  sinner ^  causing  and  enabling  him  to  renounce  the  world 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  to  make  choice  of  God,  and  Christ,  and  holiness, 
is  denied  and  denounced.  T\m  perception  of  truth  on  the  sinner's  heart,  ac- 
cording to  the  error  against  which  we  warn  you,  foilo^rs  the  law  of  necessity 
that  governs  intellect.  The  Spirit's  presentation  of  the  truth,  it  is  admitted, 
is  necessary  ;  but  only  as  a  prerequisite  to  such  perception.  That  percep- 
tion, is  but  *  the  condition  and  the  occasion  of  regeneration.'  The  sinner, 
himself,  is  *  the  sovereign  and  efficient  cause  of  the  choice'  of  his  will.  He 
solely  originates,  in  a  sovereign  manner,  his  choices.  Any  other  influeBce^, 
^than  light  poured  upon  the  intelligence,  or  truth  presented  to  the  mind,'  be- 
ing beyond  consciousness,  this  theory  affirms,  *  is  and  must  be  physical ;'  and 
that  the  Spirit  exerts  any  other  influence  in  regeneration,  than  tluit  •f  dhrinv 
iUamination,  it  affirms  to  be  a  *  sh^r  asvomption,; 
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<«  I A  ■nttihthig  tiMM  Ttowt,  this  tkooiy  vflbaii,  thtt  tW  word  bewt,  m  OMd 
in  this  oonneellsn  la  the  asered  Soriptoras,  doec  notmaut  the  fBelingi*  tk6 
aenilbilitiet,  or  raaceptlbilitlee ;  bit  only  the  uUimate  Intention :  and  that  of 
the  latter  alone,  never  of  the  former,  can  moral  eharacter  be  predicated.  A 
change  of  heart  is  simply  a  ohanjre  of  will.  This  Tiew  is  directly  eppond 
to  the  Ungoageand  spirit  of  the  Bible.  In  it»  the  word  heart  is  sometinfli 
used  to  denote  the  sensibilities  and  feeHncs,  the  affections  and  passions,  th« 
Sttseeptibilities  and  emotions,  and  net  exclusiTely  the  snpreme  ulUmate  inten^ 
Ikon  or  gorerning  porpose.** 

In  remarking  upon  this  extract  I  would  say, 

1.  That  I  nowhere  maintain,  as  the  Doctor  represents,  that 
the  term  heart  is  used  in  the  Bible  exclusively  to  mean  the 
ultimate  intention  or  controlling  preference  of  the  mind.— 
This  is  sheer  misrepresentation,  for  I  expressly  assert  the 
contrary. 

2.  I  would  inquire  what  the  Doctor  means  by  "an  efficient 
determining  influence  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  sinner 
causifig  and  enabling  him  to  renounce  the  flesh''  T  Now  in 
what  sense  does  the  Doctor  use  the  term  heart  in  this  sen- 
tence ?  What  does  he  mean  by  efficient  influence  ?  What 
does  he  mean  by  causing  the  sinner,  &c.?  He  has  not  told 
us  what  he  means.  The  heart  it  would  seem  with  him  must 
be  the  sensibility,  or  something  distinct  from  the  will  or  from 
ultimate  preference  or  intention. 

Again  he  says,  page  76 : 

'*  No  bald  purpose  or  resolution,  or  will  to  seek  the  well  being  of  God  ad 
of  the'oniTerse,  wiU  s«ffice  as  evidenoe  of  regeiieration«  mt  oI  that  obaafi 
which  takes  place  when  the  rinner  renounces  sm  and  self,  and  begins  to  )m 
»  new  and  holy  life.  It  mu8tt>e  such  an  entire  consecraUon  to  God,  as  bean 
along  with  it,  mind,  will,  affections,  and  places  oTory  power  of  the  body,  soul, 
mad  spirit,  under  direction  and  control.*' 

Here  the  Doctor  gives  his  views  of  what  is  implied  in  re- 
generation. This  also  is  what  I  hold  to  be  implied  in  re- 
generation, and  hence  I  hold  that  regeneration  implies /ww- 
ent  entire  obedience  to  God.    Does  not  the  Doctor's  Ian- 

uage  heri  imply  present  entire  obedience  to  Gk)d  ?    If  it 

lOes  not,  what  language  would  ? 

The  Doctor  ought  to  know  that  I  no  where  maintain 
that  a  "bald  purpose  or  resolution  or  will,  &c."  constitutes 
all  thai?  is  implied  in  regeneration.  I  hold  that  a  chanse  in 
the  ultimate  inteution  or  ruling  preference  of  the  mina  n6- 
ceanajly  carries  with  it  the  whole  man ;  that  the  affectiotti 
emotions,  outward  life,  are  all  <5arried  and  controHed  dirad* 
ly  or  indirectly  by  the  will  and  hence  a  cha&ge  in  the  sb* 
preme'prei^rence  or  uHimate  intention  of  the  wfll  necetfafi^ 
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ly  carries  with  it  a  change  o{  feelingy  purpose,  desiret  afiec- 
tion,  eflTort  and  makes  the  regenerate  man  a  "new  creature." 

The  difference  between  us  on  this  head  does  not  respect 
the  greatnessof  the  change  implied  in  r^eturmUoH^  but  sim*- 
ply  respects  the  quo  modo  of  the  change. 

Again  the  Doctor  says,  pp.  76,  77 : 

<<WhtiethetiikBertoaeaT6»aiidaotsfrMljiatiii8COBwcralloiiof  himMlf 
toGodyheisBefrerUieleesacted  on.  Motive  inflneiice,  eztflrnai  to  the  mind 
Hntf,  most  be  brongrht  to  bear  upon  it,  to  induce  it  to  exercise  iti  free  wlU 
in  fucli  eonMcration  to  God.  Tliis  is  the  weric  of  the  Spirit  It  is  the 
prorince  <^  the  spirit  of  God,  and  His  office,  as  provided  for  in  the  gra- 
cious scheme  of  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  help  our  infirmitlesi, 
to  come  in  with  the  aid  of  His  motive  power,  to  induce  us  to  renounce 
oir  selfishness,  and  make  choice  of  God  and  holiness." 

I  must  confess  myself  unable  to  understand  the  Doctor 
upon  this  subject.  He  seems  to  hold  that  the  sinner  is  active 
and  free  in  this  change,  and  yet  he  insists  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit's  exerting  upon  him  a  ^^mUive  power**  inducing  him, 
&(i  Now  what  does  the  Doctor  mean  by  this  ^^motivepouh 
ert"  Not  the  influence  of  motives  or  of  moral  considerations 
or  truths  presented  to  the  intellect  and  consci^ice  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  T  This  view  he  repudiates.  What,  then,  does 
he  mean  by  **motive  powerV*  Not  surely  moral  power  or  a 
persuasive  influence.  It  must  be  a  physical  influence^  for 
what  else  can  it  be !  But  the  Doctor  seems  to  repudiate  the 
idea  of  a  {^ysical  influence  exerted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
regeneration.  But  is  it  neither  moral  nor  phvsftcal  ?  What 
is  it  ?  Will  the  Doctor  explain  himself?  If  he  will,  I  can 
then  say  whether  I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
influence  or  not  The  Doctor  is  really  so  loose  and  ambig- 
uous that  I  can  not  understand  him.  It  really  seems  as  if 
the  Doctor  often  intended  to  be  non-committal  and  hence  so 
expresses  himself  that  he  can  be  understood  in  either  of  sev* 
eral  ways.    But  perhaps  this  is  unintentional. 

Sometimes  the  Doctor  speaks  as  if  he  agreed  with  me 
that  regeneration  consists  in  a  change  of  choice.  He  says, 
pp.  78,  79: 

'*  But  this  He  does  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  whobriogsthe 
mind  and  heart  into  that  0ta4;e,  which  disposes  and  inclines  It  to  make 
choice  of  Grod  and  holiness,  to  come  to  Jesus  Christ  for  ^mee  and 
strength  to  help  in  every  time  of  need.*  In  doing  so,  the  I^Mt  em- 
Dleys  the  truth  is  His  instrument;  and  that,  not  at  maa's  ymk  tal  of 
asm  own  will.  His  office,  in  this  respect,  is  more  than  the-  nMs  pre- 
sentation of  the  truth.  As  a  teacher.  He  does  indeed  enllditen; 
b«t  he  does  more.    He  renders  the  truth  <quick  and  powc^lfliL^It  is 
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nlM  sword  of  the  Sj^rit,' and  nnii^  tiuroni^  Go4  to  te 
of  strong  holds.* 

In  what  waj  precisely  it  is,  that  the  Spirit  fflves  energy  to  the  truth, 
and  renders  it  ^cient,  so  that  he  hecomes  de  author  or  the  cause  of 
the  sumer*s  regeneration,  it  is  in  vain  for  vs  to  inqufre.** 

Here  as  elsewhere  he  seems  to  bold  that  regeneration  is  a 
voluntary  change  and  consists  in  choosing  God,  in  coining 
to  Christy  &C.  He  also  admit?  that  in  inducing  this  change 
the  Holy  SpirH  uses  the  truth  as  his  instrument ;  but  he  also 
insists  that  he  does  more  than  to  present  the  truth.  **  He 
renders  the  the  truth  quick  and  powerful."  It  is  admitted 
that  he  renders  the  truth  quick  and  powerftd.  But  how 
does  the  Doctor  know  that  he  does  any  thing  more  thanso 
to  present  it  that  it  shall  be  quick  and  powerful  ?  He  admits 
his  inability  to  explain  the  quo  modo^  or  to  tell  what  the 
Spirit  does  more  than  to  present  the  truth.  Why  then  does 
he  assume  that  he  does  any  thing  more  than  so  to  present  it 
as  to  give  it  the  requisite  power  ?  Why  this  assumption 
without  proof? 

I  hav«  endeavored  to  show  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  upon 
this  subject,  and  why  does  the  Doctor  assume  the  contrary 
without  noticing  my  proof?  He  all  along  does  this  with  as 
much  assurance  as  if  he  were  inspired.  Is  this  right?  But 
I  will  not  further  reply  to  the  Doctor  upon  this  point,  for  re- 
ally I  can  not  be  certain  that  I  at  all  understand  him.  If  you, 
brethren  of  the  Synod,  are  edified  by  what  he  has  said  upon 
this  subject,  certainly  you  possess  a  happiness  that  is  denied  to 
me ;  for  to  me  he  seems  to  say  upon  this  and  sundry  other 
subjects  things  totally  inconsistent  with  each  other.  I  will 
not  say  the  mult  is  not  in  the  obtuseness  of  my  intellect. 

Thus  much,  brethren,  in  reply  to  what  the  Doctor  has 
written  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  throughout  his  "  Warn- 
ing," **  a  system  of  error. ^^  I  am  sorry  to  be  laid  under  the 
necessity  of  replying  to  such  a  production,  by  the  fact  that 
the  venerable  Synod  of  Michigan  have  endorsed  it,  and 'thus 
committed  themselves  for  its  truthfulness,  to  God  and  the 
church.  But  for  this  fact,  as  I  have  said,  I  should  have  made 
no  reply. 

Had  I^  time  and  room,  I  should,  not  satisfy  myself  with 
standing  on  the  defensive,  but  should  go  over  and  assail  some 
of  the  Doctor's  positions.  Brethren,  are  you  satisfied  with 
his  teafikings  in  this  pamphlet?  If  you  are,  I  shoiild  like  to 
meet  "\?eith,some  of  you,  and  have  a  fraternal  conference  up- 
on certain  points.    If  the  Doctor  has  not  laid  down  errone- 
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ousaiul  prqpottennis  aad  self-contnidictory  poiitioiui  in  Ab 
pamphlet,  I  am  surely  very  dull  of  apprehension.  But  I  must 
for  the  present  close.  And  may  I  not  hope,  dear  brethren, 
if  any  great  man  feels  called  upon  to  nuse  the  cry  of  heresy, 
that  before  you  again  suffer  yourselves  to  be  prevail^  upon 
to  endorse  for  him,  you  will  hold  him  bound  to  at  least  un- 
derstand  and  fairly  represent  me ! 

Your  brother  in  the  Lord, 

C.  G.  PiNNBy. 

P.  S.  I  have  seen  Doctor  Duffield's  review  of  my  thedoffy 
ia  tke  April  No.  of  the  KbHcal  Repository*  That  is  litUe 
else  than  a  repetition  of  this,  as  far  as  thought  is  concerned. 
AU  I  need  to  say  in  reply  to  such  a  production  is,  that  if  he 
has  enlightened  any  one  by  what  he  has  written,  I  shall  be 
hai^y  to  know  it  CL  GL  F. 


ARTICLE   LXDt. 
<(ComE-oiJTi8un[  AJto  coniE-oinrKRS.'^ 

BY  WILLIAM  GOQDELL  OF  HONEOTEi  ONTARIO  CO.,  N.  T. 

The  question,  whether  or  no,  the  Christians  of  a  given 
locality  or  region  of  ccjintry  should  "  come  out"  of  the 
churches  with  which  thejnare  connected,  must  be  decided  in 
view  of  the  answers  thfit  shall  be  given  to  two  other  ques- 
tions :  namely, — (1.)  What  is  the  distinctive  and  essential 
idea  of  a  christian  chi^rch  ?  (2.)  Do  the  particular  churches 
in  question,  answer  to  th«t  idea  ?  Are  they  churches  of 
Olirist?  .     - 

The  word  church  means  assembly.  A  christian  church 
is  an  assembly  of  Christians.  The  character  of  the  church, 
in  a  moral  and  spiritual  view,  is  nothing  •  distinct  from  the 
character  .  of  the  members  of  whom  it  is  composed.  No 
creeds,  nor  forms  of  worship,  nor  of  organization,  no  regular 
succession  from  pious  ancestors  or  predecessors  can  make 
an  assembly  a  christian  assembly,  unless  the  membership, 
for  the  time  being,  are  Christians. 

A  church,  or  asssembly  cannot  claim  the  character  of 
Christian,  on  the  ground  that  some  of  its  members  are  Christ- 
ians. In  the  darkest  period  of  the  Romish  church,  and  at 
the  present  time,  some  of  its  members  were,  and  are,  Christ- 
ians. So,  probably,  of  most  heretical  and  semi-skeptical 
churches.  But  this  does  not  prove  the  churches,  as  such,  to 
be  Christian.  Churches  disowned  by  God  contain  some 
Christians,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  place  for  tfee  admo*- 
nition — ^*VCome  out  of  her,  mypeopk"  Yet  most  persons 
seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  a  church  is  not  to  be  aban- 
doned, so  long  as  a  portion  of  its  members  are  Christians^ 
a  sentiment  which  condemns  the  Protestant  secession,  as  well 
as  tho^e  of  the  Waldenses  and  Puritans. 

Under  the  former  dispensation,  God,  saw  j&t  to  set  apart 
the  family  of  Abrahakn,  in  the  line  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  ot 
whom  he  made  a  great  nation,  wad,  constituted  it  his  chiirchy 
in  a  sense,  until  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  Godly  men  could 
not  come  out  of  that  church,  as  thus  organized,  however 
37 
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corrupt  it  might  be,  imtil  the  new  dispensation  arriTed,  and 
hence  their  responsibilities  differed,  in  this  respect,  from  those 
of  members  of  christian  churches.  It  was  no  expression  of 
religious  fellowship  with  wicked  Israelites  to  belong  to  the 
same  family  and  nation  and  national  church,  along  with 
them.  The  case  is  otherwise,  now.  Under  the  New  Test, 
ament  polity,  the  ties  of  family,  of  nationality,  and  of  lo- 
cation, give  no  claims  to  the  privileges  of  Church  member- 
ship. Trite  as  these  truths  are,  tk^y  need  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  but  are  often  overlooked. 

In  the  distinctive  and  essential  idea  of  a  dirtstian  church, 
namely,  that  it  is  an  assemUv  of  Christians,  it  Is  implied  that 
the  members  of  theee  churches  do  mutui^y  recognise  sad 
fellowship  each  other  as  Christians.  Otherwise,  church  dis- 
cipline and  excommunication  would  be  unmeaning  and  worse 
than  frivolous.  The  Idea  of  a  Christian  churai  knjdies  a 
distinction  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  a  disti]ietio& 
which  denies  church  membership  to  all  who  do  not  givecied- 
ItaUe  evidence  of  christian  character.  To  admit  or  to  re- 
tain a  member,  is  to  say  hy  acts  mei^e  significant  than  words, 
that  we  sive  credit  to  the  religious  professions  of  tiiat  mem- 
ber, and  hold  fellowship  with  him,  as  a  Christian.  Were  it 
not  for  some  remaining  consciousness  of  this  truth,  the 
churches  would  feel  no  aense  of  shame,  before  the  wchtU,  m 
view  of  the  characters  of  their  members,  however  disrepu- 
tably they  might  conduct  th^siselves.  A  denial  of  th^  truth 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  any  essential  distinction 
between  the  churdi  and  the  world,  and  the  propriety  of  si- 
ting up  imy  barriers  between  them.  And  i£this  be  not  "dis- 
organization,'* and  "  no-church-ism" — ^by  what  marks  shall 
they  be  distinguished  or  made  manifest  ?  Not  only  the 
honor,  but  the  very  existence  of  christian  institutions  hugs 
suspended  on  the  practical  preservation  of  this  idea.  Admit 
that  christito  churches  may  knovringly  receive  or  retmn  on- 
godly  men  in  their  membership,  and  the  distinction  betwecai 
the  church  and  the  world  vanishes  at  once.  In  other  words, 
the  CkriMian  church  disappears. 

We  have  said  that  a  church  is  not  proved  to  be  christian, 
because  some  of  its  members  are  Christians.  We  now  ad- 
vance a  step  farther,  wnd  say,  as  Paul  doee,  moat  emphati- 
cally and  eloquMtly,  in  1  Cor.  v.  that  a  church  that  know- 
ingly retains  an  ungodly,  unrepentant  member  in  its  feSow- 
shlp,  becomes  itself  contaminated  aad  coiropted  l^  the  pio- 
cess.    In  direct  reference  to  the  incestuous  pmnon  whomhe 
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Mbaooniihed  the  CoriatUaa  chufdb  lo  exdvde,  i»  d^nanib — 
^Kmnv  ycBOt  that  alitlla  leavm^  ksrvnetfa  the  whole 
Imapf'  tfaatc<»nmiuiioQ  and  feUowdbip  trith  one  ^wicked 
person'*  taiats  and  deatfoys  the  whole  body  t 

Thus  it  must  be,  if  fellowship  with  wickedness  be  wicked. 
Blot  out  ikis  feature  of  ehurch  organization,  and  you  dis- 
band the  whoJe.  The  constrtK^tive  pruicifde  is  vkdated,  the 
barriers  are  broken  down,  and  the  church  no  longer,  <'  dis- 
cerns between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between  him 
that  serveth  Grod,  and  him  that  serveth  him  not." 

A  christian  church  c»r  assembly,  is  a  duirch,  or  assembly, 
that,  as  41  body^  is  engaged  in  doing  Christie  work,  in  which, 
thus  nudi,  at  least,  is  induded,  the  work  of  **  binding  up 
the  broken  hearted,  setting  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised, 
proclahning  deUveranee  to  the  captive,"  and  *<destroying  the 
works  of  the  devlL"  As  all  Christians  are  doing  Christ's 
work,  so  all  diristian  ehurchunxt  doing  the  same  work ;  not 
merely  tolerating  in  their  membership  some  who  are  doing  it. 

If  any  one  thinks  this  rule  a  stringent  one,  let  him  con- 
sult, with  the  help  of  any  commentator  he  pleases,  such 
passages  of  scripture  as  Isaiah,  chap.  1 ;  chap«  a:  1 — ^7;  dmp. 
58 ;  and  Jeremiah,  chap.  7 : 1 — 16.  Let  him  notice  what 
class  of  sins  were  the  occasion  of  these  declarations,  and 
then  ask  whether  New  Testament  church  poHty  requires  less 
than  the  practical  application  of  this.  Then  let  him  listen 
to  the  Savior,  when  he  says-^**  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
but  if  the  salt  hath  lost  its  savor,  it  is  thenceforth  good  for 
nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  muler  foot  of  men.^' 
*^  Down  with  the  churches,"  comes  then,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Christian  churches  are  assembli^  of  Christians,  assocm- 
ted  together  on  the  prind}^  of  equal  brotherhood.  When- 
ever £at  equal  brotl^iood  is  essentially  perverted  or  vio- 
lated, the  constructive  principle  of  the  organization  is  vida- 
ted,  of  course,  and  it  ceases  to  be  what  it  professes  to  be. 
To  remun  in  such  assemblies  it  not  to  remain  in  the  assem- 
blies instituted  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  To  remain  in 
such  churches  is  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  honor 
Ckrist^a  institutions  by  becoming  members  of  them.  Now, 
suppose  a  church  vic^tes  this  equal  brotherhood,  and  sets 
up  a  hierarchy  contrary  to  God's  word,  or  comes  under  sudi 
an  anti-christian  yoke,  does  it  remain  a  christian  church  ? 
And,  if  not,  may  a  Christian  remain  in  such  a  churdi  ?  Did 
the  Puritan  seeeders  err  in  taking  the  practical  negatives  of 


these  qoefltkmsT  Yeaf  or  nay  t  Or  tuppoee  a  diorok^ets  v^ 
f)iker  tests  of  church  membership  besidu  ercliitdbie  evidoice 
of  christian  faith  and  character,  thus  shnttii^  out  those  who 
are  ^acknowledged  to  be  Christians^  separatmg  GhnstiaBs 
from  eadi  other^BXidaw^kerUatively  perpetuating  the  schism: 
Is  not  this  an  essential  vldation  of  equal  broth^hood?  And 
if  so,  has  a  Christian  w1m>  sees  and  knows  all  this,  a  right  to 
participate  in  the  violation,  by  remaining  all  his  life  long,  a 
member  of  such  a  church  7  Can  any  man  op  body  of  meo, 
effect  a  schism  between  Christians,  establish  usages  perpetu^ 
ating  the  schism,  and  thus  bind  Christians,  for  c^itories  af- 
terwards, to  perpetuate  the  schism  by  remainii^  in  such 
churches?  May  they  not  **oome  out"  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  christiem  churches,  instead  of  secta$nan  churches, 
(Methodist,  Baptist,  or  Presbytenen,)  without  beii^  justly 
charged,  for  so  doing,  with  the  sin  of  schism?  Are  we  shot 
up  to  the  necessity  oS  sustaining  schism  by  retaining  mem- 
bership in  schismatic  churches,  or  ebe  of  incurring  the  charge 
of  schism,  by  comii^  out  of  them  to  re-organize  churches  on 
christian  principles?  What  authority  is  it,  that  thus  ties 
up  our  hands,  and  places  us  under  a  necessity  of  sinning? 
C^n  sect  makers,  (as  some  dream  of  our  first  parents,)  com- 
pel all  thdr  posterity  to  sin  ? 

To  meet  the  case  as  it  is,  in  this  country,  (as  understood 
by  thousands  of  Christians,)  we  must  bring  these  suppositions 
together,  along  with  some  additional  features.  Suppose 
most  of  the  churches  virtually  disorganized,  so  far  as  the 
original  *and  essential  idea  of  church  organization  is  concern- 
ed, by  the  known  admission  or  retention  of  ungodly  and 
worldly  members,  not  merely  the  "  little  leaven"  .  of  one 
member  in  a  church,  but  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cripple  the 
diurch  and  control  it,  at  their  pleasure — a  membership  un- 
sound, not  on  the  slave  question  merely,  but  on  other  vitol 
questions,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  world  around 
them  in  any  important  particulars — suppose  these  churches, 
for  the  most  part,  to  have  come,  in  some  shape,  under  the 
control  of  hierarchal  arrangements,  and  with  scarce  an  ex- 
ception, to  maintain  usages  which  violate  the  equal  brother- 
hood of  Christians,  compelling  them  to  hold  ecclesiastical 
connection  with  some  of  the  very  worst  of  m^n,  while  shut 
out  from  church  fellowship  with  many  whom  they  consider 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  i 

The  problem  for  solution  is,  what  is  the  duty  of  co6scicn- 
tious  Christians,  under    circumstances    like   these?    And 


iuMaag  these  news,  are  they  to  be  held  back  from  or- 
ffanjoing  christiaa  churches  on  adoutted  christian  prindpks^ 
by  the  dread  of  **  an  inharmoaious  name,"  by  any  clamor 
against  ^  oome-4Mitism  and  come-outers"  that  may  be  raised? 
As  for  *\  come-outism  in  a  modified  form" — separating 
irom  an  acknowledged  christian  church,  on  ininor  issues,  and 
not  for  the  preservation  of  christ^m  freedom,  and  the  essen- 
tial and  distinctive  idea  of  a  christian  church,  we  leave  the 
vindication  of  it  to  those  who  better  comprehend  its  propria 
ety,  and  who  *'  have  no  controversy  with  iL"  By  most  of 
that  class  of  *'  come-outers"  whom  we  would  hope  to  vin- 
dicate ^lurA'seceflsicms,  except  when  houses  are  over  crowd- 
ed, or  local  inconveniences  are  to  be  avoided,  would  be  acr 
counted  of  doubtful  propriety,  and  savoring  of  schism.  It 
is  on  no  such  l^ht  grounds  that  thef/  have  been  driven  to  se- 
cede, nor  until  all  rational  hope  of  relief  has  failed. 

Nor  have  we  occasion  to  vindicate  that  **  species  of  come- 
outism  which  rests  upon  hostility  to  all  organizations,  even 
that  of  the  local  church."  The  disorganization  that  denies 
the  propriety  of  any  church  organizations,  springs  so  direct- 
ly from  that  which  consents  to  let  the  world  into  the  church, 
for  want  of  strict  church  discipline,  excision,  or  withdrawal, 
and  carries  with  it  so  many  of  the  saihe  moral  features,  that 
we  repudiate  them  together,  scarcely  tfiscrimipating  between 
them.  The  one,  only  says  in  words  what  the  other  says  in 
deeds ;  namely,  that  a  wicked  world  cannot  be  distinguished 
and  separated  from  the  christian  church — ^that  they  are  es- 
sentially one  and  the  same — that  men  habitually  guilty  of 
the"  highest  kind  of  theft,"  are  good  enough  to  hold  spiritual 
union  and  co-operation  with  Christians  I  Devoutly  repudi- 
ating the  sentiment,  we  take  the  position  of  "Come-outers" 
from  all,  whether  in  the  sects  or  oat  of  them,  who  express 
the  sentiment,  either  in  word  or  in  practice. 

The  distinctive  and  essential  idea  of  a  christian  church, 
settles  the  question  of  membership — the  question  of  ex-cpm- 
munication—the  question  of  withdrawal,  or  secession.  The 
three  questions  are  but  one.  Those  who  ffive  and  continue 
to  give  creditable  evidence  of  christian  diaracter,  by  their 
faith,  piety,  and  good  works,  these,  and  these  only  have  a 
i^ht  to  come  into  c^iristian  churches,  or  to  remain  in  them. 
With  such,  and  with  such  only,  have  Christians  a  right,  by 
die  laws  o(  Christ,  to  hold  church  relations.  Sweeping  as 
this  doctrine  may  seem,  ^is  the  doQtrine  of  the  Puritan  sece- 
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AerUi  of  co&«btent  Pltnestaots,  and  of  the  grent  tody  of 
those  who  have  withstood  the  Mmet  of  8hi^  te  past  ages' 

Christiaii  churched  are  asMmbiles  of  ^Uri  iMrethfen^  ma- 
tualiy  recogtilrfng  each  othef  as  such.  The  resj^ftsibkitie^ 
#f  church  discl{4Hiei  rest  on  each  aad  06  aH  of  them.  Christ 
hever  gave  them  liberty  to  tiaiisfer  these  resptmsflblUt^  to 
a  churdi  seeeioii,  to  a  ruMbytery,  to  a  Sjh^ed^  to  i,  Gonso- 
eiatiofi^  to  a  Goufereucer  to  an  Assocfa^a^  to  a  Geheial  As- 
sembly, to  a  Bt^hop,  to  a  Gardlftai^  or  even  to  a  Fope.  £ttdr 
Christian  is  himself  responsible  to  Golf  for  the  dnm^  reh- 
tlons  he  holds,  and  for  the  discharge  0f  the  duti^  ^^^^ 
out  of  these  relations^  It  was  to  the  *•  church  of  Ged^  at 
Corinth** — "  called  to  be  saints*'— ^•'when  fathered  tegetf^ 
er"  in  the  local  assembly^  that  Paul  addressed  the  acbncm^ 
tion  lo  **  put  away  from  unong  themselves  that  widted  per- 
son," extending  the  rule  to  '^  any  matt  that  is  te^lkd  a  h^- 
er»"  and  who  was  nevertheless  ^a  fornicator,  a  €0vet9m  oi" 
an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkcNrd,  or  an  tg^rniimati' 
*'  not  to  keep  company  with  such  an  onoy  no»  ttft  to  eai!*^ 
Here  was  no  proviso  that  the  offender  had  wimSmiXtigU! 
No  implication  of  a  moral  distinction  betwe^  Uie  sm  ud 
the  sinner^^  the  act  and  the  aactor,  to  the  condenwatioa  (il( 
the  one>  and  the  excuse  of  the  other :  no  discussion  whe^- 
er  or  no  the  sinfulness  of  the  SK^t  were  self  evid^it — ^wfaeth- 
er  a  man  might  commit  an  act  without  knowing  it,  might 
claim  property  without  knowii^  that  he  claimed  11,^  aor 
whether  the  sin  lay  in  the  character  of  the  rela^on  er  is 
*'  other  considerations."  For  such  a  critical  <^  analysis  of 
character"  the  tent  maker  appears  to  hava  had  no  teckucs 
and  little  taste.  Perhapehe  agreed  with  JohB)  that  *^he 
that  doetb  righteoumess  is  righteous^"  that  **  he  that  caiMQit^ 
teth  sin  is  (^  the  de^,"  or  Whh  the  modem  Come^outeiSr 
that,  as  the  act  is,  so  is  the  aotor^  as  the  deeds  are>  so  l»  tbe 
doer,  as  the  fruit  is,  so  is  the  tree,  **as  slavery  is,  so  is  the 
slaveholder,"  as  extortion  is,  so  is  the  extiortloner.  Peiiaps 
he  might  have  gone  as  far  as  Jonathan  Edwards  the  youn- 
ger, had  he  lived  m  our  times,  and  in  the  «se  of  equally  ef' 
tensive  language,  in  making  the  statements  whidfc  other  the- 
ologiafag  "  affirm"  to  be  «  fundamentaBy  fidse.** 

Be  this  as  it  may,  he  did  tu>t  invite  the  attenftion  of  fte 
Christian  at  Corinth  to  the  question  whether  **  the  diaxw^^ 
tet  ^f  the  relation  "  held  by  the  Corinthian  oifcaida-  l^tfe 
"father's  wife"  could,  •* exclusively  crf^ottasr  cotisideratioiK, 
determine  the  character  of"  ton  who  **  held  that^relatob'* 
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Nor  did  he  itttimtU  that  his  **  diaracter  was  determined  by 
tke  Hgkl  which  he  had  or  might  have,  and  dso  by  his  hav- 
ing or  not  having  reason  in  ex^tsise/*  Educated  as  the  of- 
fender had  been,  in  the  depths  of  heatheniim,  Paul  seems  to 
have  taken  for  granted  that  he  must  have  had  sufficient  li^t. 
And  many  Mw  are  fanatical  enough  to  believe,  as  Edwards 
evidently  did,  that  the  siafuln^sa  of  slaveholding  Is  as  self-' 
evident  as  the  DecktratiM  of  Independence  makes  it  to  be ; 
as  self-evident  and  as  eg^vated  as  that  of  licentiousness. 
Nor  did  Pltul  Intimate  that  the  off<Hider  was  not  to  be  <^  put 
avray ''  until  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  In  a  state  of  '*  ir- 
reclaimable corruption  **— •*  kopeks^  corrupt " — ^**  deliver- 
ed over  by  Grod  to  fierce  pfogues  "--^-one  '*  whose  cup  of  in- 
iquity had  long  been  full  J*  Of  most  impenitent  sinners  this 
Is  not  to  be  ascertained  nor  affirmedf  but  they  may  not  there- 
fore have  a  place  in  tiie  church,  in  the  vague  hope  that  they 
will  be  fit  subjects  for  chumh  membership,  some  time  or  oth- 
er !  It  was  sirtScient  for  Paul  to  know  that,  with  more  or 
lees  light,  and  with  more  or  less  guUt,  he  had  ^  done  this 
deed  *'-^that  he  had  not  repented  of  it  or  forsaken  it — that 
the  church,  instead  of  mourning  over  the  sin  and  putting 
away  the  tran^ressor,  was  **  pimed  up  ^'  with  the  vain  no- 
tion tiiat  the  ^  lump  "  couM  survive  the  presence  of  the 
^  leaven.**  Pad  knew  that  while  hnpenitent,  the  oiender 
could  give  no  creditable  evidence  of  being  ajC^stian.  He 
therefore  directed  that  he  should  be  ^*  put  away  " — Twt  be- 
cause Grod  had  ^  irrevocably**  doomed  him,  but  in  order  that 
he  might,  peradventure,  be  snatched  from  Uiat  doom,  by  the 
startmg  and  humiliating  re{Mroof,  «ad  his^splrit  saved  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord."  And  it  would  seem,  from  the  second 
epistle  to  that  church,  that  the  process  succeeded  in  that  in- 
stance, thoi:^h  **^judioious  reformers,**  it  is  said,  have  prefer- 
red the  policy  of  renMuning  in  fellowship  with  transgressors 
to  rtehdm  tbem«  This  may  be  **  <mly  a  question  of  policy  "^ 
with  some;  but  Paul's  languag^e  towards  the  Coiinthian 
church  shows,  that  with  him  it  was  a  question  of  life  or 
death--^f  the  preservation  or  ruin  of  the  church. 

T%iB  is  the  {Mtocom  of  exoommimication,  and  the  whde  of 
it ;  a  work  that  belongs  to  each  hidivldual  dMirch  inember,. 
whenever  the  proper  occasion  occ^irs. — The  psocess  of  ex- 
efefonv  Secession,  coming  out  frem  a  tnmsgresskig  and  im- 
penitait  church,  is  plredsely  the  simie  thii^*  It  is  nothing: 
more.  It  Is  nolh&feg  lettEk  The  occasion  Is  the  same,  the 
work  is  the  same^  wed  llm  object  atid  effect  aie  the  same. 
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it  bears  the  same  testimony  for  God,  for  CSmstiuiity,  aod 
for  Gkristian  Institutions.  There  is  no  more  room  for  deliqr 
and  indefinite  procrastination  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  The  mere  incident  of  minorities  or  majorities,  of  offi- 
cial or  private  members,  does  not  alter  the  matter.  It  de- 
mands uttie  if  any  more  time  for  a  minority  or  for  an  indi- 
vidual, to  determine  the  fact  of  transgression,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  transgressors  are  penitent  or  impenitent, 
on  a  representation  of  meir  wickedness,  in  the  case  of  large 
numbers  of  transgressors,  banded  together,  than  in  the  case 
of  a  single  individual.  And  the  case  is  vastly  more  urgent 
If  a  little  leaven  soon  leavens  the  whole  lump,  how  promptly 
must  the  little  fraction  escape,  when  the  whole  lump  itseU^ 
has  become  oorrupt ! 

If  it  be  said  that  extensive  and  complicated  ecpleslastical 
connexions  increase  the  difficulty  of  this  action,  beyond  that 
encountered  in  the  simple  local  church,  then  we  demaQd— 
What  right  have  Christians  to  be  bound  down  and  hampered 
with  these  obstacles  to  Christian  duty,  which  Christ  and  Iub 
apostles  never  instituted,  nor  authorized  any  body  else  to 
institute  ?  An  additfonal  ground  of  necessity  for  secession  is 
ifound  in  all' cases  of  this  sort. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  New  Testament  wiU  corrob- 
orate our  identification  of  secession,  or  *'  come  out-ism,"  (if 
people  choose  thus  to  term  it,)  with  the  process  of  church 
discipline.  Quite  as  frequently,  if  we  mistake  not,  occur 
such  terms  as  **  withdraw  " — ^  come-out "— &c.,  as  suc^i  ex- 
pressions as — ^'*put  away.*' — ^There  is  no  Intimation  that 
numbers  or  official  station  alter  the  position  of  the  parties,  at 
all.  So  Luther  understood  it,  when  he  exconununlcated  the 
Pope  and  his  adherents.  The  messages  to  the  diurcbes  of 
Asia,  show  the  same  thing.  Christ  reproved  some  of  them, 
for  their  coatinued  fraternity  with  evil  doers,  without  any 
reference  to  minorities  or  majorities,  and  reason  and  com^ 
mon  sense  commend  this  view  of  the  ca^e. 

It  is  truly  marvelous  that  i^t  this  late  day,  it  should  be 
claimed,  among  American  Protestants,  that  the  policy  d 
remaining  in  fellowship  with  transgressors  in  the  cnurdi  to 
reform  them,  has  generally  succeeded  best,— i-When,  where, 
and  with  whom,  did  it  ever  succeed  ?  Was  it  in  the  old 
Jewish  church  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles  t  Was  it  in  the 
christian  churches  of  the  second,  third,  or  fburyi  centoiei^ 
whib  corruption  was  gradually  creeping  in?  Was  it  with 
the  Eoinish  cbmrch  $,  few  cesituri^  i^rw^ds^  whmi  9lie  w^ 


^*  foolishly  "  deserted  by  the  Paulicians,  the  Alblgensee,  the 
Waldenses  ?  Was  it  in  the  Lutheran  period  T  Or  in  the 
JM'evious  age  of  W.icklifre>  of  John  Huss,  of  Jerome  of 
I*rague  ?  Was  it  witnessed  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
times  of  the  Puritan  Seceders?  Were  these,  and  their  pre- 
decessorst  already  mentioned,  and  so  back  to  the  time  of  No- 
vation.and  his  fellow  sufferers  in  the  middle  of  1;Jie  third 
century,  so  many  'specimens  of  the  superior  wisdom  of  rer 
maining  in  the  bosom  of  worldly  and  declining  churches  to 
reform  them  ? 

"  The  presumption  " — says  Pro£  Thome,  "  is  in  favor  of 
the  course — [that  is,  "of  remaining  in  a  body  to  reform 
abuses  in  it,'*!  since  mankind  universally  pursue  it,  and 
.  since,  especially,  it  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  judicious  reformers  of  every  age,  the  ex- 
ception, if  f«iy,  being  very  rare." 

"  Mankind  universally  "  are  not  much  famed,  we  believe, 
for  pursuing  the  wisest  course  in  religious  matters.  We  ven- 
ture, however,  to  reverse  the  statement,  so  far  as  "  the  most 
distinguished  and  judicious  "  and  successful  reformers  are 
concerned.  From  the  age  of  Novation,  A.  D.,  251,  to  the 
^present  hour,  Christianity  and  christian  institutions  have  sur^ 
vived  the  general  apostasy,  mainly  by  a  series  of  secessions. 
During  the  whole  period  the  process  of  "  Come-out-ism  "  has 
been  going  on,  in  response  to  the  command — ^**  Come  out  of 
her  my  people."  Secession  churches,  under  various  names- 
have  existed,  all  that  time.  The  "  succession  "  has  been  un- 
broken. The  Novationists  reached  on  to  the  Donatists, 
these  to  the  Paulicians,  these  run  into  the  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses,  these  into  the  Wickliffeites,  the  Lpllards,  the 
Lutherans,  and  so  into  the  Puritans.  Among  these  last, 
the  seceders  alone  retained  their  integrity.  The  rest  were 
absorbed  and  lost  in  the  corrupt  body  to  which  they  adher- 
ed. And  New  Englan4  Puritanism  expired  in  the  act  of 
going  back  into  fellowship  with  the  Church  of  England. 

A  few  bold  reformers  have  indeed  suffered  martyrdom 
without  a  formal  secession.  But  did  they  do  any  thing 
towards  reforming  the  old  church  ?  Was  their  object  reach- 
ed by  their  successors,  without  secession  ?  Whitefield  left 
his  converts  in  the  old  churches^-and  what  became  of  them? 
Did  they  purify  the  church  of  England — or  the  churches  of 
New  England  1  Weslev  organized  a  church  within  a  church. 
His  successors  were  obliged  to  complete  the  secession.  Bax- 
jter,  among  the  Puritans,  did  not  secede,  and  lived  to  take  a 
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well  for  his  naymgtolerated  the  seoediog  Indepesd^te,  the 
progenitors  of  the  rlymouth  Rodk  diindi*  Such  are  amcor 
the  best  specimens  we  can  recall  to  mmd,  of  ^distmgvusbed 
and  judicious  r^ormers  of  every  age,**  who  did  not  seeede. 
Akmffwith  these»  we  must  place  tte  thousands  whoy  for  six- 
teen hundred  years  past  have  remained  in  the  Remish  aad 
Episcopal  churches  to  reform  them.  Who  are  they,  2umI 
what  and  where  are  their  trophies? — ^the  wiser  ones,^^ 
remained  in  the  old  church  to  reform  it,  while  Novaticm  and 
his  successors,  the  Waldenses,  the  Alb^nses  and  the  Pro- 
testants seceded? 

D'Aubigne  has  preserved  the  names  and  characteisof 
some  of  these  **  .most  distinguished  and  judidous  refintmen  " 
— such  as  Erasmus — ^Briconnet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  pjnA  mwiy 
other  prudent  gentlemen  who  m^t  be  named  ?  What  be- 
came of  them,  and  where  are  the  fruits  of  their  wfedom? 
They  saved  themselves  much  persecution.  Some  of  them 
saved  their  lives.  But  did  they  save  the  chcurch — or  eveft 
themselves  ?  Some  of  them  we  may  hope  were  **saTed, 
yet  so  as  by  fire,*' 

Perhaps,  along  with  Baxter,  Whitefield,  and  Wesley,  we 
should  have  mentioned  Fenelon,  Massill(m,  andlliofflasft 
Kempis.  Well,  add  them  to  the  catalc^ue,  and  let  them 
have  all  due  praise.  But,  were  they  more  **  distoguWied 
and  judicious  reformers,''  remaining  in  the  RoHush  churob, 
than  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuingle,  Melancthon,  Lefevre  and  Fard 
were  in  coming  out  of  it  ?  No  marvel  that  **  Tendinaas  m 
Latium  "  fWe  are  moving  towards  Rome)  is  inscribed  on  the 
banners  of  every  Protestant  sect,  when  sentiments  like  ttese 

f)revail  and  are  issued  from  all  the  high  places  of  Protestant 
earning.  If  it  be  true  that  the  ^  most  distinguished  and  jn- 
dicious  reformers  of  every  ace,  the  exception,  if  any,  beiof 
very  rare,"  have  followed  the  "  policy  of  remainii^  in  a 
body  in  order  to  reform  abuses  in  it,"  then  Puritan  secessicm, 
Protestantism,  and  the  previous  kindred  secessions,  are  very 
likely  to  have  been  sad  mistakes.  How,  in  fact,  couki  it 
have  been  otherwise  ?  By  these  movement  the  question  of 
secession  or  of  "remaining  in  a  body  in  order  to  reftHrra  abuses 
in  it,*'  has  been  present^  to  the  friends  of  refoimatioii  "rf 
every  age"  and  the  statement  says  that  the  "most  distm* 
guished  and  judicious  reformers  "  have  chosen  the  policy  of 
"  remaining,"  "  the  exceptions  being  very  rare,"  .  Of  cowse 
we  are  to  look  for  these  "  most  distinguished  and  jodkiom 
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reformers  "in  the  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  and  Romish 
Communions.  And  the  present  state  of  reRgion  in  those 
*•  bodies  *'  vindicates  the  sound  wisdom  of  their  policy. 

But  Prof.  Thome  could  not  have  intended  to  include  these? 
We  presume  he  did  not.  Of  course,  we  must  seek  for  his 
*^  most  distingiushed  and  judicious  reformers ''  some  where 
eke.  Whoever  they  may  be,  they  are  nx)t  the  Puritan  or 
the  Protestant  seceders — nor  those  of  the  Albtgenses,  the 
Waldensesy  the  Paulicians^  the  Donatists,  the  Novationists. 
And  consequently  they  must  be,  (If  not  Romanists  nor  An- 
^ican  EjMscopalians,)  a  very  lean  minority  of"  reformers'* 
of  any  description — "  from  age  to  age." 

Marvelous,  we  have  said,  is  all  this.  The  marvel  van- 
ishes, when  we  consider,  that  the  writer  had  undertaken  the 
task  of  persuading  men  to  "  de  no  such  wicked  and  foolish 
thing  "  as  to  **  come  out  immediately,  and  have  no  more 
connection  with  churches  "  and  eccIesiasHcal  bodies  **  called 
pro-slavery,  because  they  are  composed- in  part  of  slave- 
holders." If,  after  a  fourteen  years'  agitation  of  the  subject,  it 
is  not  time  to  come  out  of  such  bodies,  where  else,  but  to  the 
Romish  and  Anglican  Churches  can  we  look  for  the  right 
kind  of  **  distinguished  and  judicious  ref€»rmers  "  to  guide  us  ? 
And,  since  it  wiU  not  do  for  Puritans  and  Prote^ants  to  look 
exactly  there,  we  are  left  to  hunt  after  our  exemplars  where 
we  can  best  find  them !  Shall  we  recognize  them,  in  the 
scores  of  prominent  anti-slavery  dergjrmen  who  have  so 
long  **  remained  in  pro-slavery  bodies  to  reform  their  abuses" 
as  to  swim  down  the  current  with  them,  to  cease  pleading 
for  the  slave — to  apologize  for  the  slaveholder? 

That  bad  men^  eluding  detection^  might  "creep  into" 
christian  churches,  and  hide  themselves  there,  we  do  not 
deny.  A  Judas  was  among  the  twelve,  and  Christ  did  not 
ihen^  any  more  than  he  new  does,  supersede  the  vigilant 
watch-caure  of  his  disdj^es,  by  revealing  to  them  aniracdous- 
ly,  the  character  of  their  associates.  He  means  they  shall 
learn  to  know  the  tree  by  Its  fruits — the  man  by  his  deeds 
— {not  by  what  they  think  Ms  deeds  would  be,  if  he  only  had 
as  much  Sght  as  the  heathen!)  Had  Judas  survived  his 
apostasy,  and  had  the  brotherhood  still  retained  him  in  their 
fellowship,  with  the  divine  sanction,  a  precedent  adverse  to 
excommumication  and  secession  might  have  been  made  out 
from  his  ease,  (so  often  cited  for  the  purpose,)  though  it 
would  have  been  in  harsh  discord  with  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament    "The  lares  and  the  wheat"  might  be  cited  W 
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the  8am6  end,  more  plausibly  than  they  now  are,  if  Christ 
hod  said — **  the  field  is  the  church  " — instead  of  saying,  ""the 
field  is  the  world.**  That  "  Judas  and  the  tares,"  so  availa- 
ble to  the  Romanists  in  Luther^s  thne,  and  to  the  church  of 
England,  in  the  times  of  the  puritans,  should  be  called  upon  for 
similar  services  now,  seems  a  matter  of  course.  We  miss 
them  from  the  argument  of  Prof.  Thome.  He  did  not  mean 
probably,  to  occupy  exactly  the  ground  of  those  who  daily 
adduce  them.  Yet  without  a  passing  notice  of  them,  in  thfe 
connection,  we  should  fear  our  readers,  or  some  of  them, 
would  suspect  us  of  incivility  to  those  potent  champions  of 
the  churches — *^  Judas  and  the  tares."  Rid  us  of  these,  or 
let  it  be  understood  and  felt  that  Christians  have  no  right, 
with  their  eyes  wide  open,  to  sit  down  quietly  at  the  com- 
munion table  with  these,  and  there  will  be  no  farther  trouble 
with  the  naughty  "  Come-outers  "  and  their"  Come-outism.'' 
These  will  have  done  their  work,  or  rather,  the  only  species 
we  care  for  will  have  quietly  taken  possession  of  the  field, 
and  that  without  resorting  to  any  **  ex  post  facto  laws."  The 
Christian's  statute  book  was  completed  eighteen  centuries 
ago,  and  no  church  member  should  be  arraigned  for  any 
thing  not  prohibited  therein,  nor  tried  by  any  other  court 
than  is  there  constituted,  or  by  any  other  rules  than  are 
there  laid  down,  or  ascertained  by  reported  precedents,  it 
the  same  volume. 

With  these  views  of  the  doctrine  and  duty  of"  Come-out- 
ism  "  as  ascertained  in  the  light  of  New  Testament  church 
order,  and  the  essential  idea  of  a  christian  church,  let  ts 
next  approach  the  churches  of  this  country,  in  general,  aiid 
ask  how  they  compare  with  that  constructive  principle,  that 
essential  idea  ?  Are  they  in  the  main  on  the  model  1  Or  so 
near  it,  that  they  can  be  made  to  square  with  it  without  a 
breaking  up  and  re-organizing  ?  If  so,  very  good.  We  shaH 
thus  be  saved  no  little  labor.  If  not,  we  must  either  **  come 
out"  of  them,' and  re-organize  or  contrive  ta  do  without 
christian  churches,  the  best  way  we  can.  The  questJwi  is 
that  of  church  or  no  church.  To  cling  to  bodies  that  arc  no? 
christian  churches  is  to  be  out  o/"  christian  churches.  It  is' to 
occupy  **  no  church  "  ground.  Many  who  retam  a  nonfttiii 
connection  with  their  old  churches  understand  this  to  be 
their  position.  They  say  they  have  no  confidence  fflAcBr 
churches.  They  expect  no  benefit  from  theiii.  Thtf  en- 
derstand  that  whatever  they  do  for  66d,  f6)t  hijW»tflty,  ^^ 
for  their  own  souls,  must  be  done  against  the  mftitifctee  tf 


their  diurcby  and  in  spite  of  it.  They  do  not  pretend  that, 
morally  or  spiritually  speaking,  they  have,  any  church, — 
Nay,  they  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  perhap,  to  protest 
that  the  connexion  is  a  mere  nominal  one—- that  they  have 
no  re%iai«  fellowship  with  those  to  whom  they  are  ecclesi' 
asticaUyhovokdl  And  this  is  their  excuse  for  not  being 
"  come-oiiters."  This  is  the  case  with  many  professedly 
anti-slavery  mmisters  over  pro-slavery  churches — ^**  person- 
allv  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  slave,"  but  most  unchar- 
itably charged  with  being  "  ex  relaii&ne  pro-slavery,"  and 
contending  in  defense,  that  ^'  ecclesiastical  connection  will 
never,  in  a  sane  mind,  be  construed  into  sympathy  with  the 
body  on  the  question  of  slavery,  or  any  other ^  when  sympa- 
thy is  disclaimed."  Such  an  one,  if  he  knows  his  own  posi- 
tion and  is  an  honest  man,  understands  that  for  the  time 
being,  he  occupies  a  "  no-church  "  position,  in  practice.  He 
has  only  to  continue  in  that  positicm  till  practice  ripens  into 
theory,  (the  way  most  theories  are  formed,)  and  he  comes 
out  an  open  and  above  board  ^  no  diurch  "  man.  Thus  it 
c^oaes  to  pass  that  our  most  prominent  and  zealous  apostles 
of  "  no-churdiism  "  are  commonly  men  who  have  been  anti- 
slavery  ministers  or  church  members,  attempting  to  stand  up 
straiffht,  in  pro-slavery  churches.  We  know  a  number  such, 
and  haye  in  our  mind's  eye  many  more,  who  are  in  the  j^'ocess 
of  trainix^,  and  making  pn^ress.  In  conversation,  a  year 
or  two  since,  with  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  faithful  and 
influential  anti-slavery  ministers  in  the  country  that  can  be 
found,  (as  he  is,)  pastor  over  a  pro-slavery  and  part  anti- 
slavery  church— a  man  far  enough  from  favoring  our  ideas 
of  secession  and  re-organization,  we  found  himr,  unconscious- 
ly to  himself,  perhaps,  very  far  over,  in  his  feelings,  and  hab- 
its of  thinking,  towards  the  "no  church"  ground.  He 
thought  there  was  little  use  in  attempting  to  maintain  any 
church  discipline — did  not  care  to  know  exactly  who  among 
the  members  of  bis  congregation  belonged  to  the  church, 
and  had  entirely  given  up  the  idea  of  ever  having  the  church 
become  a  reformatory  or  even  a  reformed  body.  The  work  of 
human  progress  must  be  done  up  by  the  voluntary  societies, 
composed  of  Christians  and  worldling,  and  by  political  action! 
An  hundred  ministers,  perhaps,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  laymen,  are  nearly  on  the  same  ground.  Political  abolition- 
ists, connected  with  churches  not  actively  anti-slavery,  rais- 
ing a  higher  moral  standard  for  the  state  than  thev  attempt 
(Mrexpect  in  the  church  and  seeking  to  christianize  pontics  with- 
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out  any  help  from  the  institutions  of  rel^on,  wlmt  can  these 
men  be  preparing  themselves  for,  but "  no-ctmrch  "  men?  The 
minister,  unconseiously  influenced  by  hb  8upport--^the  lay- 
man dreading  the  odium  of  secession,  or  not  knowing  how 
to  meet  the  expenses  and  sacrifices  of  a  new  churdi  organi- 
zation,  may  hold  on  to  their  old  church  organizations  for  a 
time,  and  in  many  cases  till  the  bad  example  bdbre  them 
constantly,  has  led  them  to  look  on  all  religious  institutions 
in  an  organized  form,  with  more  than  indifference — ^with  db- 
trust.  This  process  has  been  going  on,  rapidly  for  the  last 
three  years,  especially  in  regions  wnere  secession  and  re«or- 
ganization  have  not  been  commenced  or  in  cont^cnplation. 

This  question  of"  church  or  no  church  "  has  got  to  be  met 
and  settled  in  some  way*  Only  three  alternatives  present 
themselves  to  our  mind.  Abolitionists,  ministers  and  lay- 
men, may  continue  in  their  pro-slavery  ecdesiastical  con- 
nections and  thus  be  led  to  give  up  all  their  abolitionism,  as 
so  many  thousands  have  already  done*  Or  they  may  told 
on  a  while,  and  come  out  "  no  church  "  abolitionists.  Or 
they  may  promptly  secede  and  honor  christian  institutions 
by  re-organizing.  We  see  no  other  possible  course,  so  for  as 
abolitionists  are  concerned. 

As  for  retaining  anti-slavery  principles  or  activity  much 
longer,  in  the  bosom  of  pro-slavery  churches,  it  is  out  of  the 
question.  Equally  futile  is  the  notion  nmo^  of  staying  in 
pro-slavery  churches  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  reiorm 
them.  Thos@  who  exhort  us  to  that  measure,  should  be 
respectfully  informed  that  all  that  ground  has  been  gone  over 
long  ago — that  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  in  thousands 
of  instances,  and  has  almost  uniformly  failed — that  the  pros- 
pect in  that  direction  has  been  growing  more  hopdess,  for 
four  years  past — that  thousands  and  thousands  who  three 
years  ago,  were  prosecuting  that  experiment,  have  given  it 
up  in  despair — that,  of  these,  large  numbers  have  now  ceased 
to  manifest  any  activity  for  the  slave,  that  many  oth^, 
either  with  or  without  retaining  ncaninal  church  connections, 
are  in  reality  becoming  "  no  church  "  men.  No  arguments 
from  any  man  living,  can  convince  them  that  churates  not 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  reformation  and  the  cause 
of  freedom,  are  christian  churches.  The  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, pro-slavery  as  well  as  anti-slavery,  rum  drinkers  as 
well  as  temperance  men,  do  not  and  cannot  believe  it,  in 
large  sections  of  the  country.  The  time  for  earnestly  be- 
lieving this,  with  thinking  men,  is  rapidly  going  by,  if  not 
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dreadf  g<me.  What  is  to  be  done,  by  such  Christtans  ? 
And  what  is  to  be  done  for  such  a  community?  That  is 
the  question.  Churches  or  no  churches  is  the  problem. — 
Those  who  most  hate  abolitionists  and  most  dread  anti-slave* 

?r  churches,  have  no  confidence  in  pro-slavery  churches, 
heir  consciences  and  common  sense  will  not  suffer  them  to 
be  thus  <i(eceived.  While  learned  ministers  are  just  b^ny 
ning  to  discuss  this  question,  the  community,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  commonly  understood,  have  decided  it  already 
in  their  own  minds.  The  Report  of  the  American  Boards 
its  defenses  of  "  organic  sin  " — the  "  least4)f  two  devils  "  sys- 
tem of  ethics — the  common  consent  of  the  churches  to  one 
or  both  of  these,  or  the  like  of  them  have  been  rapidly  edu- 
cating the  puUic  mind.  All  men  who  have  Bibles,  may 
know,  and  most  who  ever  read  them  do  know,  that  such 
churches  are  not  christian.  They  would  lose,  of  necessity, 
their  respect  for  Christianity,  could  they  think  otherwise. 

The  very  idea  of  a  christian  church  involves  a  distinction 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  And  here  are  slave- 
holders and  pro-slavery  voters  in  the  church.  Are  these 
righteous  men  ?  Who  believes  it  ?  The  majority  of  pro- 
slavery  voters,  perhaps,  out  of  the  diurch  do  not.  Ask 
them  to  vote  for  just  rulers,  as  Gk)d  bids  them.  They  will 
tell  you  that  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  Christians.  If  they  did, 
they  could  not  vote  for  a  slaveholder.  Hundreds  of  times  has 
this  been  said,  and  ^ousands  of  times  thought,  but  not  said. 
The  public  conscience  is  vastly  ahead  of  the  position  of  the 
churches. 

It  is  said  that  secession,  on  the  ground  of  anti-slavery,  aiid 
nothing  else,  is  the  **  fabricating  a  new  religion,"  that  its 
Christianity  has  nothing  but  "  devotion  to  the  slave" — that 
its  two  tables  of  the  law  are  love  to  the  slave,  and  hatred  to 
the  slaveholder.  Thus  is  "  anti-slavery  come-out-ism  "  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Thome. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  of  necessity,  that  secession  on 
the  account  of  any  one  sin  in  the  church,  be  it  intemper- 
ance, licentiousness,  or  slavery,  or  sheep  stealing,  would  im- 
ply a  new  religion  founded  on  nothing  but  hostility  to  that 
one  form  of  sin !  As  one  sin  indulged  in,  und  unrepented 
of,  will  destroy  the  soul  of  the  sinner,  so  one  known  sin 
cherished,  unrepented  of  or  sheltered,  in  a  church,  will  de- 
stroy the  spiritual  life  and  christian  character  of  the  church. 
For  he  that  keepeth  the  \*hole  law,  and  yet  offends  in  one 
point,  is  guilty  of  all    The  Corinthians  might  as  well  have 
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urged  this  objection  to  Paul,  and  on  equally  good  grocmi 
Excision  and  secession  are  the  same*  If  a  majority  of  that 
church,  or  all  but  one,  had  been  ffuilty  of  licentioosneM,  aoul 
reHued  to  repent,  the  one  faithral  digdple  would  have  had 
to  secede.  Woidd  that  have  been  fiibricathig  a  new  religion 
on  the  one  command  against  licentiousness?  Sorely  not 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  jpinority  of  a  church  who 
should  decline  to  secede  from  a  majority  of  haUtual  and  in- 
corrigible sheep  stealers,  on  the  ground  that  sheep  stealing 
was  only  one  sin — and  that  secession,  on  that  ground  only, 
would  be  the  fabricating  of  a  new  religion,  with  one  sote 
commandment  against  sheep  stealing? 

Or  why  should  it  be  taken  for  granted  t|jat  those  who  for 
conscience'  sake,  secede  from  men  stealers  and  their  support- 
ers, are  their  enemies,  and  **  hate  "  them  because  they  thos 
tell  them  the  truth,  which  they  must  receive  in  love,  or  lose 
their  souls  t  How  is  itr— that  it  betrays  so  much  worse  a 
"  spirit  **  to  excommunicate  pro-slavery  sinners  than  it  does 
to  excommunicate  any  other  impenitent  sinners?  What 
special  immunity  may  this  sin  claim,  over  profane  swearing 
or  any  other  sin? 

The  Come-outers  in  Luther's  time,  had  thehr  eye  on  cer- ' 
Imn  specific  sins.  Suppose  Doctor  Eck  had  drawn  up  a  list 
of  prohibitions  of  those  particular  sins  and  smd,  **  On  these 
commandments  hang  all  the  religion  of  the  Lutheran  Come- 
outers  " — Would  the  inference  nave  been  logical  ?  Would 
the  representation  have  been  just  ? 

But,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  not  true  that  secessions  from 
pro-slavery  churclies,  and  the  organization  of  new  diurches 
by  the  seceders,  as  a  general  fact,  have  been  solely  and  ex- 
clusively on  account  of  the  pro-slavery  position  and  diarac- 
ter  of  the  old  churches.  That  has  been  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  kindred  derelictions,  all  indicating  something  else, 
lying  back  of  them  as  their  cause,  and  revealing  by  tiieir 
several  yet  concurrent  testimony,  the  spiritual  deatii  that 
reigned  within.  Whereever  there  is  spiritual  vitality  in  a 
church  it  will  be  made  manifest  by  christian  inquiry,  activity 
and  vigilance,  and  these  wiU  secure,  among  other  things, 
some  approximation  at  least  towards  a  creditable  standi 
of  morality, "  in  the  sight  of  all  men."  Christians  and  clmst- 
ian  churches  have  as  rmich  moral  light  as  Mohammedans  ani 
Infidels.  They  have  more.  And  they  have  the  lig^  of  ho- 
ly hve.  It  follows  that  christian  churches  vnli  prrmott 
moral  reformations,  in  some  way.    At  least  they  will  nxfi 
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perseveriiKgly  and  habitually  set  themselves  against  reforoi* 
«tion,  and  discountenance  it,  when  attempted  by  the  virtu- 
ous portion  of  the  community  around  them,  by  their  own 
pernicious  example,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The 
application  is  easy.  The  adverse  position  of  most  churches, 
at  the  present  moment,  on  the  Temperance  question,  is  too 
well  known  to  be  misunderstood.  "  Resolutions  "  of  church- 
es and  ecclesiastical  bodies  can  not  rebut  the  accusation. 
^*  The  road  to  the  pit,"  as  said  the  old  divines,  "  is  all  paved 
with  good  resolutions"  The  PRACTICE  determines  the 
CHARACTER.  When  church  members  may  sell  rum, 
grant  licenses  to  sell  it,  vote  for  those  who  license  it,  and 
who  make  or  sustain  license  laws — when  thev  raise  grain 
for  the  distiller,  and  prefer  a  vile  compound  of  logwood  and 
alcohol  to  the  unfermented  fruit  of  the  vineat  their  commun- 
ion tables — to  say  nothing  of  the  frequent  use  as  a  bever- 
age— what  progress  can  be  made  by  the  friends  of  temper- 
ance except  in  opposition  to  their  influence  ?  We  know  of 
no  instance  of  secession  from  pro-slave.ry  churches,  in  which 
there  was  not  ample  grounds  for  a  secesson  on  the  single 
score  of  intemperance  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  other  vices. 

i  When  an  indignant  community  roused  itself  to  shake  off 
the  bloody  cable  tow  of  Free  Masonry,  with  its  names  of 
blasphemy  and  its  rites  of  obscenity,  where  did  the  monster 
find  shelter  but  in  the  sanctuaries  of  these  same  pro-slavery 
churches,  while  it  bade  defiance  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  rul- 
ing senates  and  courts  of  justice  at  its  pleasure  ?  And  now, 
when  similar  angels  of  darkness  are  rising  up  anew,  in  our 
midst,  as  in  mockery  of  the  recent  struggle,  where,  more  sue 
oessfully  than  among  the  members  and  ministry  of  these 
same  churches,  do  they  find  their  willing  dupes,  and  bola 
and  subtle  impostors  ?'  The  influences  that  crushed  McDow- 
all — the  presses,  the  Grand  Jurors  that  attempted  the  sup- 
pression of  his  testimony,  whence  came  they,  but  from  the 
hieh  places  of  the  same  churches  ?  Pray  tell  us,  against 
what  vicious  practice  can  we  bear  testimony  without  en- 

'  countering  the  frowns  of  the  churches  in  general,  of  the 
principal  ecclesiastical  bodies, 'and  the  leading  clergy  that 
control  them  ?  Is  it  gambling  ?  Ask  those  who  have  labor- 
ed to  suppress  lotteries.  Is  it  Sabbath-breaking?  Let 
Harmon  Kingsbury,  if  still  living,  answer  that  question. 
Who  expects  (with  few  exceptions)  more  honesty  from 
church  members  than  from  the  mass  of  citizens  in  general  ? 
Who  expects  more  magnanimity — ^more  benevolence — ^more 
38* 
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S6lf  denial!  First  imagine  ^e  penecnted  ^*  trouUars  in  Is' 
rael  **  to  hare  **  come  out  from  among  them/*  as  God  hUs 
them,  and  then  answer  these  questions,  with  &ose  that  fdl^ 
)ow. — ^What  proportion  of  lawyers^  of  mefchants^  and  of 
poUtieians,  belonging  to  churches,  wiU  even  profess  when 
catechised  on  that  subject^  to  be  governed  hf  any  higher  or 
holier  maxims  in  their  traffic,  then:  buiteess  or  ti^b  polrficsr 
than  prevail  among  lawyers,  merchants  and  potiUcians  in 
general?  Do  they  rise,  in  fact,  above  the  ondunary  usages 
of  the  Counting  House,  the  Law  Office,'  the  Court  Roon^,  the 
Exchange,  the  Legislative  Assembly^  in  their  activities,  as 
tliere  exhibited  7  Who  fhait  moves  among  men  will  pretend 
to  believe  it  ?  Go  to  our  commercial  towns  dind  cities.  Go 
to  Washington,  to  the  seals  of  our  State  LegtukstureSf  to  our 
county  towns— make  inquiry,  and  read  the  ainswer  in  the 
eyes  that  stare  at  four  rusticity  or  simf)licity^ 

The  spiritual  attainments  of  churdies  may  be  low,  while 
their  outward  morals  may  be  exemplary.  But  while  their 
groveling  ethics  make  them  a  by-word  am<Mig  moraUsts,^ 
while  their  corrupting  example  makes  them  the  dread  of  pru- 
dent parents,  and  theur  vices  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  a  de- 
cent community f  it  is  vain  and  absurd  to  inquire  after  their  ^ 
spiritual  condition !  A  sphritualify  that  can  quietly  nestle 
down  in  such  churches  and  deprecate  disturbance,  comes  un- 
der suspicion.  The  Protestant  assailants  of  Romanism,  in* 
this  country^  were  once  in  the  habit  of  advertii^  to  the  pro- 
verbial licentiousness  of  the  Catholic  priesthofHl^  in  i»poof  of 
the  corrupt  character  of  the  Romish  communion.  Thai 
Weapon  of  attack  has  now  to  be  used  more  cautiously.'  And 
no  marvel.  To  a  Protestant  Judicatory  was  it  reserved,  to 
shield  a  prominent  clergyman  charged  with  open  debauchery 
on  the  plea  of  trtoralf  (in  distinction  from  mental)  msanityr 
when,  in  no  other  respect  was  it  alleged  that  there  was  any 
apparent  derangement  of  his  powers.  The  gentleman's 
conscience  was  imfortunately  seared !  When  sii<£  an  ecclesi- 
astical body,  connected  with  an  entire  denomination  (the 
Presbyterian,)  can  publish  its  doings  without  eccletiastlcalre'' 
buke  or  loud  demi]ff  from  any  quiGrter,  it  is  fe»  to  ^eeme 
out "  from  sudi  a  communion,  or  cease  glorlfyii^  Martin  La- 
ther for  his  exposure  of  John  Tetzei  andsubfequent  secessi^^ 
It  was  the  corruption  of  mcMrah  hi  die  Romish  Chuieb  that 
first  arrested  the  attention  of  Luther.  Whwi  he  saw  the 
priesthood  apologize  foi^  the  comxptlonrhe  denouoeedtiiem. 
When  he  saw  t£e  ^b%best  court  of  appeai"  sustaia  the 


priesthood  be  anathematized  it— ^e  withdrew — he  exeam-^ 
municated  the  Pope-«>4)e  **  came  out "  oS  the  Romish  chui^# 
Had  Luther  been  an  American  Presby  terianf  hating  slavery 
as  aU  good  mem  do  hate  it^  would  he  not  have  e:kcommuni-» 
Gated  the  General  Atiemblyy  and  come  out  from  t^^Presb^r-^ 
teriaa  churchy  or  ceased  to  be  Martin  Luther? 

'^  Not  lor  a  reason  of  £uth^  but  on  account  of  impurity  of 
mannerBf  and  because  the  chijdrch  in  general  had  corrupted 
itself  by  unworthy  members^  and  was  no  longer  a  body  of 
godly  pernms  '^ — ^was  the  flag  of  christian  secession  raisedby 
Novation^  A.  D«  351,  and  just  there  and  for  that  reason  chief* 
ly,  has  it  been  floating^  ever  sinee#  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
mandate^  ^  Come  out  of  her^  my  people^  that  ye  be  not  par* 
takers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues."^ 
Let  us  Iteten  to  Thomas  Scott's  Conunentary,  on  this  pas-> 
sage. 

'*  This  summons  ealls  apon  tUpwtcns,  in  enersf  o^  tkey  wlio  believe 
in  Christ,  and  wotskip  CUkI  in  the  spirit,  shoold  SEPARATE  from  so 
corrupt  a  ehurcli,  and /rom  all  that  copy  her  example  of  idolatry,. 
PERSECUTION,  CRUELTY,  AND  TYRANNY,  and  avoid  being' 
partakers  of  her  sins,  even  if  they  renounced  her  communion,  or  els© 
they  may  expect  to  be  involved  in  her  plagues.** 

In  the  same  connection^  Scott  alludes  to  the  "  traffic  in 
human  souls  "  adverted  to  in  the  sacred  text,  in  connection 
with  the  foregoing  mandatey  and  adds : 

'<  It  would  be  gratifying  if  we  could  say  that  this  traffic  has  been  pe- 
culiar to  the  Ronii^  Anti-Christ**      *  ♦  *  * 

*^  The  vengeance  of  heaven  is  coming  upon  Rome,  not  for  gestures, 
garbs,  and  ceremonies,  though  multiplied,  ridiculous,  and  of  bad  cou'^ 
sequence  in  themselves,  but  for  idolatry,  OPPRESSION,  cruelty  to  the 
people  of  Grod,  imposturoi  AVARICE,  licentiousness  and  spiritual 
TYRANNY*  These  are  the  sins  whidi  have  reached  to  the  heavens, 
the  iniquities  which  God  remembers,  and  the  evils  F(m  which  we 
must  STANp  ixooF  fnm  her  communion,  and  THAT  OF  ALL  OTHERS 
RESEMBLING  HER,  or  we  shall  be  involved  in  her  destruction." 

There  are  no  neutrals  in  religicoit  and  morals.  '*  He  that  \s 
not  with  me  is  against  me,  and  he  tiiat  gathereth  not  with  me 
sd^tereth  abroi^«"  The  ^  chm'ch  north/*  so  long  ae  she 
persists  resolutely  in  holding  eodesiastkml  affinity  with  the 
*^  chundi  south,"  or  religious  eoK>peraticm  and  fellowship 
with  her,  is  part  and  parcel  of  her  in  the  sight  of  God^  and  of 
aU  seeing  mesi.  Thus  we  judge  of -the  Romish  churehy  as  a 
wiiole,  ajMl  condemn  it  <»  a  (^urdi,  whatever  eanseplions 
we  may  make  in  favor  of  individuals.  We  do  not  say  a  part 
of  the  chordi  is  corrupt^  and  a  part  is  notf  because  there  are 


somegood  neurit  We  take  the  body  at  a  Meho)e»  aad  d^ 
sGiibe  it  by  its  general  aad  preiwiUBg  ckaracter.  Thus  we 
judffe  of  the  cSeek  Chuich^  the  Sect  of  Umveisalists,  the 
Mcmammedaiifl,  the  MormoDS*  #r  aa^  other  rt^gioos  commu- 
ni^,  and  determine  the  character  of  the  body  accorcyngly. 

The  pro-slavery  chorckes  of  this  country,  northeni  ^ 
southern,  are  persecattng  churches,  and  refuse  to  repent 
Their  church  members,  in  Ohio,  and  all  over  the  coun^,  at 
the  polls,  in  the  State  Legislatures,  and  in  the  National, 
enact  and  sustain  the  **  Uack  laws  "  in  the  Federal  District 
and  in  the  States,  by  which  their  brethren  of  the  same  re- 
ligicnis  faith  are  bruised  and  crushed.  They  do  this  with- 
out church  remonstrance  or  rebuke.  When  the  State  L^is- 
latures  or  Constitutional  Conventioi^  are  asked  to  cease 
from  these  persecutions,  they  reply  that  they  cunnoi  do  it, 
so  long  as  the  churches  continue  to  maintain  their  ''  negro 
pew''  arraii^emmits :  and  they  tell  the  truth  1 

For  two  long  centuries  "  the  souls  under  the  altar  "  have 
been  crying,  "  How  long  t "    Members  of  the  body  of  Christ 
sold,  for  the  most  beastly  purposes,  babes  wrenched  from 
their  mothers,  the  Scriptures  withheld,  promiscuous  concu- 
binage ^iforced,  and  all  under  laws  framed  by  members  of 
the  church — apologized  for  and  defended  by  her  Doctors  of 
Divinity,  especially  and  primarily  those  of  the  North :  mob- 
law  invoked  by  her  leading  religious  journalists  and  without 
remonstrance  except  from  the  intended  victims — ^riots  raised 
by  inflammatory  hcurangues  from  titled  dignitaries  of  the 
church — our  Lovejoys  murdered— our  Torreys  incarcerated 
and  sacrificed  by  these  means ;  and  yet,  it  is  not  time  to  se- 
cede.   Not  quite  long  enough  have  we  lent  our  influence  to 
these  persecuting  churches  by  whom  the  principles  we  pro- 
fess to  honor  are  denounced,  and  fidelity  to  them  accounted 
an  ofiense.    The  first  clamor  against  any  agitation  of  the 
slave  question  came  from  the  high  places  of  the  Northern 
churches,  the  Congregational,  the  Methodist,  the  Baptist, 
the  PresbyteriaU'—by  meir  leading  Jounuds  was  the  "pop^ 
lar  indignation  ^  invoiced — by  these  were  the  first  inflaiBroa- 
tory  false  charges  circulated — ^by  these  and  by  their  ^rave 
quarterlies  was  legb^tive  as  well  as  eeolesiastical  proscrip- 
tion invoked,  ^*  i£d  highest  civil  penalties  and  ecdiesiastical 
censures,"  and  all  witnout  church  admonition  or  rebuke^ — 
TImt  mohs  have  grown  cmpopular,  that  legidative  proscrip- 
tion has  failed,  we  owe  to  the  fact  that  the  man  of  the  com- ' 
munity  was  not  c(»rrupt  enough  to  cany  out  the  maasures/of 


the  oMitralU^p  ififliieiicnr  of  the  ehtureh.  It  bis  not  bees 
owing  to  any  ch«nffeinti»  leaders  of  the  dnsnrch.  No  note 
of  repentance  or  of  retraction  has  eome  firom  that  quarter. 
The  ^  eeciefliaBtical  cearare"  has  not  been  wanting,  nor  has 
it  yet  ceased.  The  littie  finger  of  ecclesiafftical  proscription 
has  been  heavier  than  the  loins  of  the  legislators  and  the 
mobs.  While  the  latter  have  tired,  the  former  have  only 
been  gathering  frestmess  and  vigor.  The  ecclesiastical  pro- 
scription and  exdskin  of  such  men  as  Lewis  Tappan,  Le  Koy 
Sunderland  and  E.  W.  Goodwin,  at  an  early  period,  was 
only  the  fbrewmming  and  the  signal  of  the  work  that  has 
betxk  going  on,  ever  since.  Scarce  a  county,  perhaps*  in  the 
middte  and  Eastern  Sitates,  could  not  number  its  victims-^ 
obstfnre  men,  to  be  sure,  most  of  them^ — and  not  always,  nor 
frequen^,  perhaps,  has  the  pidblic  heaifd  the  sound  of  the 
bowHString.  In  most  cases  a  threat  has  sufficed  to  science 
the  offender.  When  leading  aboHtiomsts,  among  the  cler- 
gy, decry  secession,  it  is  no  time  for  rustic  laymen  to  have 
tongues.  The  terrors  of  excommunication  have  had  power 
to  crush  thoieands  of  generous  hearts.  How  few,  even  of 
those  who,  for  a  time,  have  seemed  to  breast  the  torrent  of 
proscription,  or  have  narrowly  escaped  the  torture,  have 
manifested  signs  of  courage  since ! 

If  within  two  or  three  years,  there  have  been  fewer  church 
persecutions,  it  is  because  there  is  little  left  in  the  churches 
to  be  subdued.  In  whole  regions  where  the  monthly  con- 
cert of  prayer  for  the  enslaved  was  once  well  attended, 
where  vigorous  anti-Slavery  activity  was  witnessed,  where 
anti-Slavery  minorities  in  churches  had  influence,  all  is  now 
silent  as  death.  "Ch-der  reigns  in  Warsaw,"  and  all  is  in 
quietness  now.  The  majority  of  anti-slavery  church  mem- 
bers have  known  little  of  all  this.  The  burthen  was  not 
upon  tkeir  backs.  The  masses  of  abolitionists  were  not,  in- 
deed, to  be  overborne  by  intimidation.  That  experiment 
would  not  do.  They  must  be  cajoled  and  wheedled.  On  a ' 
few  ring-leaders  and  tnrbulent  men  only  did  the  Inquisitors 
potmce — and  that,  not  for  their  abolitionism.  Oh,  no  I  **  We 
are  all  abolitionists."  Some  vexatious  and  lying  pretext  has 
been  used,  and  thus  the  sympathies  of  the  mass  of  reform- 
erer  withdrawn  from  their  most  fttithfcd  and  sharp-sighted 
associates.  Thus  it  has  been  in  **all  ages."  The  masses  of 
■**  judiclowB  reformers"  who  stay  in  the  corrupt  churches  to 
reform  them,  **partake  of  their  sms"  by  participating  In 
their  persecutions,  and  **ieceive  of  Iheir  plagues"  %  becom* 


ii^  inaensiUy  Minded  and  hardraed.  While  more  tfmn 
twenty  thourand  anti-shiTery  church  membeiB  in  the  single 
State  oi  New  Yoi^,  as  we  estifflate,  who  ^remained  in  their 
churches  to  reform  them/'  have  cei«ed  even  the  prdession 
of  abditionismy  in  any  distinctive  sense — never  vote  for  the 
slave,  nor  are  heard  to  pray  or  plead  fw  Aem — ^not  a  single 
church,  that  we  know  of,  has  yet  been  reformed.  And 
how  should  they  be  reformed  by  reformers  who  continue  to 
endorse  a  pro-sbvery  region  7  What  reformatory  power 
is  there  in  the  {process?  How  strangely  do  these  deluded  iften 
think  they  have  reformatory  power  when  their  fellow  diurch 
members  are  saying,  among  themselves,  (as  our  leadmg  reli- 
gious journalists  sa^,  years  a^o,)  **If  these  ranters  were  m- 
cere  in  their  tirades  against  skvery,  they  would  have  kittg 
ago  quit  the  churches  that  they  say  are  supporting  it!  If 
they  hated  the  **«n"  as  they  say  they  do,  they  would  cease 
to  walk  in  company  with  it !" 

Aside  from  all  these  reformatory  topics,  what  evidence 
do  the  majority  of  these  churches  give,  of  having  any  spir- 
itual life?  Twenty-five  years  ago,  our  revival  evangelists 
called  them  **dead  churches,"  and  the  pastors  of  them 
"dumb  dogs."  Have  they  improved  any  since?  One  of 
the  most  prominent  of  these  evangelists,  not  unknown  nor 
unappreciated  at  Oberlin,  has  said  in  print,  within  three  or 
four  years  past,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  the  majority  of 
converts,  in  times  of  revivals,'apostatized  in  the  very  act  of 
becoming  members  of  churches.  Is  the  suppcnrt  of  such 
churches  a  christian  duty?  Is  it  not  murderous  towards 
immortal  souls? 

If  any  credit  at  all  is  to  be  given  to  the  statements  of  ec- 
clesiastical bodies.  Continuously  promulgated  by  the  same 
leading  minister,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  so  freely,  their 
churches  contain  very  little  spiritual  life.  They  say  so 
themselvjes,  and  certainly  they  oi^ht  to  know.  If  they 
think  this  to  be  the  fact,  is  it  likely  that  they  have  drawn 
too  gloomy  a  picture?  If,  by  tkeir  standard,  this  is  true, 
how  much  mare  so,  by  the  standard  of  the  "ultra  reformers!" 
Among  their  standing  complaints  and  confessions,  the  gen- 
eral prevalence  of  a  worldly  spirit  is  a  stereoty|MMl  one. 
But  "if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  <rf  the  Father  Is 
not  in  him,"  If  any  church  loves  the  world,  the  love  of 
Gk)d  does  not  reign  in  and  control  it.  If  the  bve  of  tbo 
world  prevmls  in  the  churches  of  this  country,  in  g«iei«l> 
as  the  prmcipal  ecclesiastical  hodwB  of  the  country  say  it 
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does,  then  all  thd  speoMe  chai^ges  we  have  brought  ^^inist 
them. are  not  only  eradible,  but  inevitably  tme.  The  love 
of  the  world  coiiikl  not  characteme  the  churches,  under 
their  {H^esent  ciroumstanoes,  without  producing  just  such 
manifestations.  How  much  merit  was  intended  to  be  man- 
o&ctured  out  of  the  sorrow  and  humility  put  into  these 
confessions,  we  cannot  say.  But  we  do  say,  that  unless 
they  are  all  to  pass  for  mere  cant,  unless  they  are  grossly 
slanderous  and  abusive,  then  the  churches  thus  descri^i  can 
have  but  a  very  dubious  claim,  to  say  the  least>  upon  the 
character  of  churches  of  Christ* 

A  more  reliable  testimony  is  at  hand«  Lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  modem  and  agitating  questions.  Begin  back 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  before  any  of  these  exciting  top- 
ics were  broached,  and  come  along  down  to  the  present 
time.  *  Run  your  eye  through  the  churches,  and  single  out, 
of  male  and  female,  the  best  specimens  of  unobtrusive,  hum- 
ble, prayerful,  devoted  piety  they  contain.  Gould  you  ask 
them,  in  the  intimacy  of  private  friendship,  one  by  one 
— ^'^  What  portion  of  the  members  of  the  church  you  belong 
to,  and  of  the  churches  around  you,  so  far  as  your  acquaint- 
ance extends,  do  you  really  think,  in  the  judgment  of  a  wide 
charity,  shoijd  be  accounted  Christians?" — to  such  a  ques- 
tion, what  response,  do  you  judge,  wouid  have  been  com- 
monly given?  What  would  probably  have  been  the  answer 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago?  Twenty  or  fifteen  years?  What 
would  it  be  now?  Unless  we  greatly  mistake,  unless  our 
reminiscences  and  observations  are  very  erroneous,  the 
common  response  of  the  most  pious  portion  of  the  churches, 
by  common  consent  admitted  to  be  such,  however  reluc- 
tantly drawn  out  and  tremblingly  and  tearfully  given,  would 
scarcely  leave  us  the  tythe,  the  tenth,  as  the  estimate  of 
real  Christians,  How  can  such  churches  be  christian 
churches?  How  can  it  be  a  duty  to  sustain  them?  Or  why 
^uld  these  lambs  of  Christ  be  penned  up  in  such  dens  of 
wolves?  Should  the  question  be  asked  in  respect  to  minis- 
ters, the  proportion,  probably,  would  not  much  vary; 

Now  we  protest  a^nst  being  construed  as  prescribinff 
secession  as  the  sole  or  chief  remedy  of  all  this  spiritual 
death.  We  know  that  mere  secession  neither  proves  nor 
secures  spiritual  life.  It  did  not,  in  the  time  of  Luther^ 
It  has  not  in  any  age.  But  we  do  insist,  that  a  separation 
from  the  world,  a  separation  from  the  ungodly,  in  church 
relations,  is  the  oondi^on— the  sine  guano§im»fkntml  life  and 


holjftogt^m.  SolbeMlure<tf theciteteadies.  S^duiicb 
hktory  provaa.  So  th«  divine  mndaie  adnwiisbea  us.  Be 
it oum  to  obey  God» implicitiyt whenever  He  epeeksebariy, 
and  leave  h  for  otfabrs  to  find  out^  by  tbeir  eetimatesy  mat 
Goivectly,  if  tliey  can,  **what  policy  will  be  beet** — ^^hat 
coiueewUlaecomplieh  the  oooet  good.''  ^Be  oot  deouved.*' 
^£yil  cemmuDicatioas  corrupt  good  maaBeri'' — ^Kkn  a  mas 
take  coab  in  his  bosomy  and  not  he  burned?"  Shall  ibb 
oling'to  the  churchf  as  to  the  *^fold  of  Christ"  when  we  see 
k  under  the  C4»itrol  of  its  enemies?  Can  we  afford  to  ex* 
change  the  christian  watch-eare  of  the  disciples  for  the  con- 
taminating influence  pf  the  worldly?  .  Can  we  pray,  ^Lead 
us  not  into  temptation,"  and  tun  into  it  and  continually  re- 
main there?  What  seductions  can  be  more  ensnaring  than 
those  of  a  worldly  church?  If  we  consent  to  be  led  by  the 
blind,  shall  we  not  fall  into  the  ditchj?  Are  we  stronger  or 
more  sharp-sighted  than  the  milUonSy  who  in  this  way^have 
been  wrecked? 

There  are  exceptions  to  these  sweeping  representations, 
it  may  be  said.  Then  treat  the  exceptions  cu  exceptions, 
and  rememb^  the  general  £eict*  And  nee  to  it  that  the  ex- 
ceptions are  exceptions  and  revuxi*  such,  if  you  cast 
in  your  lot  there.  Can  a  diurch  remain  fiedthful  that 
holds  fraternity  with  unfaithful  churches,  and  thus  ^idoises 
their  x^hriatiaii  chfraotei?  Are  ecdesiasticd  tim  m^y 
nominal  and  unmeaning?  Then  ask  that  tliey  be  severed  or 
laid  aside  as  of  no  value.  You  shall  tien  find  whether  or 
no  they  are  unmeaning  1  It  would  be  so  ^Hul^^aritaUe"  to 
break  away  from  them!  What  does  this, mean  if  the  con- 
nection does  not  contain  a  profession  of  religious  fi^owship? 
If  there  be  sincerity  in  the  profession,  it  does  identify  the 
religion  of  the  two  bodies.  If  it  be  iTtrincere,  in  the  name 
of  common  honesty,  let  it  be  abandoned.  The  truth  i8,aK 
men  know,  and  can  not  help  knowing  that  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection does  imply  and  express  religious  fellowship.  Thm 
the  i^rorld  understands,  and  nuj^t  of  necessity  understand  it 
Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  see  no  palliations  nor  excuses 
for  delinquent  bodies,  on  account  of  their  want  of  l%ht 

One  church  holds  fellowship  with  another  ehurch'^by 
exchanging  letters  of  dismission  and  recommendation.'*  Ne 
one  can  dispute  this.  The  usage,  as  commonly  witnessed, 
aoQoimts  to  even  more  than  this.  It  determines  the  memfatf'^ 
ship  of  otte  chm'ch,  its  identity,  its  character,  by  thecbicact^ 
aad  standard  of  anatker  church.    Those  w^m  aae  church 
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ac^udge  to  be  Ghrh^ns,  another  ehurch  must  receive  as 
Christians  I  And  this  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
**coinity"  between  the  churches  I  A  wide  stretch  for  comity 
wlien  I  must  see  with  my  neighbor's  eyes  instead  of  my 
own !  Why  not  take  our  cree<te  as  well  as  our  members,  at 
the  discretion  of  othet  churches?  Were  there  no  pro- 
slavery  churches  hi  tibe  -  Ismd,  the  usage  cOuld  not  be  a  safe 
one.  As  it  is,  the  practice  must  place  a  prerfessedly  anti- 
slavery  church  in  an  awkward  position.  It  m^ht  as  well 
erase  antislavery  from  its  creed,  if  it  be  there,  unless  it 
would  receive  members  on  recommendation  from  Roman 
Catholic  churches  in  the  same  manner. 

If  Churches  and  Church  members,  in  this  coimtiy,  do  not 
know  that  "He  that  ruleth  over  man  must  be  just,  ruling 
in  the  fear  of  God" — if  they  have  not  learned  the  duty  of 
choosing  such  in  all  their  gates,  to  "rule  the  people  with 
just  judgment" — nor  the  impiety  of  setting  up  the  workers 
of  inqiuity — if  they  have  not  learned  that  slave-holders  are 
not  "just  men,"  and  do  not  rule  with  "just  judgment" — to 
what  teachers  shall  they  go  for  "more  light  ?"  Christian 
Churches  are  not  only  the  salt  of  the  earth,  but  the  light  of 
the  world.  Shall  reformers,  with  a  "loveless  light,"  and  a 
"Christless  zeal,"  be  invited  as  brethren  to  "come  down"  and 
teach  them  ?  If  they  have  Christian  Churches  deserving 
confidence  and  support,  why  not  find  light  and  instruction 
from  them  ?  Is  the  light  of  the  world  waiting  for  light/rcwi 
the  world  before  it  can  get  out  of  darkness  ?  Prom  the 
landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  rlymouth,  our  American  clergy 
have  been  politicians,  especially  the  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian,  and  the  politics  of  Church  members,  nay,  of 
the  country,  mainly,  have  been  shaped  and  moulded  by  them.- 
In  political  sermonizing  they  have  been  great  proficients.- 
That  ministers  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  civil  affairs,  that 
politics  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  has  been  no  doctrine 
of  theirs,  till  recently  asked  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  en- 
slaved. Up  to  that  moment  they  had  abjured  all  such  dog- 
mas as  infidel.  Their  Beechers  and  Waylands  had  been  el- 
oquent  in  exposing  the  folly  and  atheism  of  the  sentiment. 
Whence  comes  the  change  ?  And  where,  if  not  to  Chris- 
tian churches  and  ministers,  are  the  community  to  look  for 
the  needed  light?  If  such  a  Church  and  ministry  are  not 
in  the  field,  is  it  not  high  time  to  set  about  the  work  of  ob- 
taining them? 
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EMmtiIi*  tgl^fiowi cwmBMtty  kumUm Btcmtiiy  Bght 
<AtiMMittbj«clihore}teth««MMof  tlHit  ligln  tetm|ii  tke 
uttefiM^MipeteiieyMduiitruMrai^^  thifttstitvtkw 

IfaejriMtvebeMoonidaigiD,  ai  CHnfsltei;  IVtie  Ctenete 
«r»  th%  depoiimiiM of  OhiiflAiiii  trttds  afad  cbt nH  wait  lo 
be  anligliteiMd  by  irohmtory  aaaociaHotia,  tCiodiiig  ^ulndb 
<3f  Ilia  Ohureb.  Thi^the  aaMiig  Chardiei  mA  mistMy 
undaastaaflU  for  the  moit  parly  ai^  tbarcifoiiaitti^iitid&  tiudr 
prataiMkuM  by  lefosiag  to  ba  tboataii^ 

The  Churches  are  either  sinning  Stgalnst  light  <iT  else  they 
are  in  the  depths  of  moral  darkness,  without  "the  light  Aat 
must  precede  loveJ**  How  can  such  churches  be  Cimstian? 
Or  what  can  the  support  of  tfiem  be,  bttt  ^^empirtdsm  and 
charlatanry  f* 

If  responsibility  be  in  proportion  to  light— if  the  South, 
and  if  the'  daricer  portions  of  the  North  are  to  be  bofnc 
with,  because  they  lack  light,  how  great  must  be  the  respon- 
sibility resting  on  those  who  harm  the  most  light!  And  why 
should  it  then  be  incredible  that  the  Northern  Church  mem- 
ber who  casts  a  pro-slavery  vote,  especially  if  his  churdi 
belongs  to  the  "light  of  the  world,**  is  more  guilty  than  the 
slave-bolder — that  the  anti-slavery  Church  that  maintains 
pro-slavery  relations,  notwithstantfing  all  its  light,  is  as  giul- 
ty  as  even  3ome  slave-holding  Chun^es  may  be,  that  enjoy 
so,  little  light?  This  doctrine,  so  much  insisted  on,  that  the 
want  of  l&it  is  an  excuse  or  palliation,  is  a  two-edged  sword 
to  be  hanoled  carefully  by  those  who  are  confident  of  Walk- 
ing in  the  light.  Those  can  already  see  that  the  time  has 
now  come  to  withhold  religious  fellowship  from  slave-holders, 
and  that  the  time  will  come  to  withhold  fellowship  firom 
those  who  hold  ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  slave-hoMerSf 
and  they  should  be  careful  (walking  in  their  awn  %ht,  and 
not  in  the  darkness  of  o^Aer^^  to  hdd  no  ecclesiasticdMftyW- 
ship  with  ungodliness,  now. 

^  Ccmie-onters''  who  read  tfaa  last  page  of  PioH  .ThaoM'i 
artiele  will  be  likely  to  coigmtulate  UieJliBelvea  with  the 
prospect  that  since  ^'refonna  are  propre8siye''--Hhal  which 
is  ^porelv  a  feaatiical  and  a  diaOrnuuzb^  movi^iiieiit''  aoWt 
will  ba  altogether  wan^autabk  and  proper,  by  aad  hgr»  T^ 
admonition— ^<  Be  patieiit,iriaQds,  and  kiiKi"«-*4h8  maatataoa» 
^^Oomie  down  and  teach  ua,"  will  strike  tham  aa  qaitaie^ 
markaUe,  when  addressed  to  persons  ^'impelled  by  hiHA^'^ 
sustained  by  <K)hriitle88  zeal  I** 


tnt^tided  to  say.  We  wai^ted  to  inqittre  oa  what  jpriiifiipte 
soiiiaiiy«bdlMo»iataai«iHtuitiQg«a  an^^iriaveiy  viiuvened 
9immdt4mnim\oBaityffoxmAf  vdiHetliey  eaa»t  ixmn  ti^ 
-pixMltTery  Churehea  at  hfiam^  Cb  the  cloelim^  that  theve 
mmt  be  «o  auiah  feriiainaiQatowaMbi  tii^se  wbohave  so  little 
Ikhtywe  i^^tddifte  tokae^  wl»y  tbeChootaw,  aaii  Cherokee 
CSMsrdieaandpeqiiifed  tooon^  up  te  a  hig^«r  standard  tha^i 
Churches  aia<teg  oimelvea»  ae^t  ex^rtiog  taai^y  of  the 
Ctorches  to  Which,  those  bdiODg  lai^bo  are  iasistiiig  oq:  this 
bidi  stwd  anM)i^  the  Choctaws  md  the  dkttaat  aeathea? 

We  sh9uld  \j]fj^  to  ioqaire  iuto  the^  probability  of  succes^t 
in  s^E^ug  an  autir^hvery  gospel  to  the  heathen  while  sus- 
taining eo^lesiastical  relations  or  holding  religious  co-opera- 
tion, with  a  pro-slavery  gospel  at  home?  A^d  whether  the 
logic  and  ethics  of  the  far  fas^  Report  of  the  A*  B.  C,  F^ 
M.  are  any  the  less  fallaciojos  and  unsoundi  when  worked 
over  again  aud  applied  to  prc^esaors  of  religion  in  ^Ai^  coun- 
try, than  when  applied  to  new  converts  in  foreign  knde  W - 
If  there  imy  be  Christians  and  Church  mancNBrs  holding 
slaves,  or  casting  pro-slavery  votes^  for  wwt  of  more  light 
among  ourselves,  why  not  be  "patient,"  and  allow  the 
same  privilege  to  meoibers  of  the  mission  Churches,  as  the 
American  Board  e^dn^rts  us? 

Another  thing  we  are  puzzled  about*  We  must  be  pa- 
tient with  those  who  want  light.  Shall  we  carry  out  this 
.maxim  by  concluding  that  abolitionists  in  f^lowship  wit^ 
pro-slavery  Churches  lack  light? 

To  lack  l^ht-^what  is  it,  but  to  ladi  the  kwwledge  of 
Christian  princijdes— pr  to  lack  holy  love? 

Would  it  be  "charitable''  to  imply  th?.t  our  brethren  lack 
these?  As  to  Xh^facts^  theoWects  that  the  light  must  shine 
upon,  we  suppose  they  are  sufficiently  understood,  already. 

We  know  of  no  abolitionists  who  account  infants  and  mi- 
nors to  be  slaveholders.  The  community-— the  laws— ex- 
oe|>t  prospectiv^y  ajid  by  ai^io^tiimv  do  not  so  consider 
them.  What  4hen  4s  gMsed  to  Prof.  Th<MBe's  arginnent,  by 
proving  the  abswriity  of.  coAdefludug  these? 

What  if  it  be  sOf  that  ^*9&w  aocessions  of  light  are  new 
»evelati<Hi»  of  unsuspected  depmvi^t"  What  u  "self-pro- 
gvess  betbeni^alior'seMirfnroserfp^  What  if  ^^onepcnnt 
gaittedf  the  pareeeding  (Mt  be  lost?"  Or  as  Paul  hatii  it-^ 
^AJRoi^gett^  the  things  that  are  behhitfl,  and  reacUng  forth 
to  the  tiU^^that  are  before?"    b  it  not  wise  topray*^ 
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^♦Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faoltsf  Is  Christian  pr<v 
gression  in  holiness  to  be  otherwise  made? 

Prof.  Thome's  allusion  to  the  progress  of  the  Temperance 
-cause,  was  an  unfortunate  one.  The  facts  were  the  revem 
of  what  he  supposes  them  to  be.  The  first  pledges,  in  183S-4, 
were  against  •♦*  all  intoxicating  liquors."  "By  great  man- 
agement** (but  not  "wisdom,")  the  standard  was  lowered 
down  to  "only  distilled  liquors."  The  pioneers  found  Aem- 
selves  in  the.rainority  and  a  "hard  struggle  ensi»d."  Not  an 
inch  did  they  gain,  but  lost  almost  eirerything,  tilt  the  dwin- 
dling remnant  of  "anti-wine  men  fermM  a  party,  on  the 
principles  of  come-outism,"  and  from  that  moment  the  move- 
ment went  forward.  Until  the^'old  Temperance  Societies" 
were  shaken  off,  nothing  could  be  done.  We  speak  of  the 
local  Societies,  in  which  the  battle  was  fought  and  won.  The 
State  and  National  Societies  were  only  the  spectators,  and 
weather  vanes  of  the  contest.  In  regions  where  the  "old 
pledge"  had  never  been  carried,  the  anti-wine  pledge  went 
better  than  where  the  old  Societies  had  operated.  It  was 
harder  work  to  displace  the  old  error,  than  to  introduce  the 
truth  on  entirely  new  ground. 

"Truth  is  progressive."  "Reforms  are  progressive."  Bat 
this  is  because  true  men  live  up  to  all  the  knowledge  they  ob- 
tain. There  is  no  occasion  to  lag  behind  our  knowledge,  for 
fear  Reforms  will  not  be  sufficiently  gradual.  Nor  may 
we  walk  in  the  daricness  of  others,  instead  of  our  own  light, 
in  order  to  keep  company  with  them.  In  order  to  "draw" 
communities,  we  must  be  careful  to  keep  before  them,  a  max- 
im sadly  forgotten  by  most  of  the  ministers  of  our  times. 
A  half-truth  can  never  have  the  power  of  a  whole  truth. 
Half-truths  are  the  parents  of  the  most  mischievous  errors. 

We  had  intended  to  press  more  directly  the  inquiry— 
"What  peculiar  circumstances  should  make  American  Chris- 
tians so  much  more  excusable  than  all  other  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  on  the  score  of  their  destitution  of  light! 
In  our  former  article  we  asked  why  they  were  moreexcusa- 
We  than  the  Egyptians?  We  demanded  whether  the  most 
ignorant  among  us  would  not  know  the  duty  of  others,  if  he 
were  himself  enslaved?  We  asked  how  good  men  could  be 
content,  without  "searching  ouf  the  cause  "they  knew 
not?"  We  have  since  asked  whether  or  no  they  have  reMa- 
ble  Christian  institutions  to  educate  them,  and  if  not,  what 
is  the  remedy?  We  add,  tuAy,  if  they  hated  not  the  light,  be- 
•cause  it  revealed  their  evil  deeds,  do  they  so  resolutely  rei 
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lect  the  nght,  Md  sltettc^  iiid  i^ersecut^  those  #b6'  Would 
foifig^it  to  them?  Was  it  fof  want  of  light  that  th6  I^fesby- 
teiaii  Chafdi,  itf  1818  blotted  out  hef  own  tesfimdny 
against  slavery  f  The  Methodist — the  Congfe^ationca 
©hiirches^  with  the  testimonies  of  Weiriey,  of  iSwtard^,  of 
Hopkins,  the  most- disagreeable  truths  of  "modern  ttbolitlon- 
feni'*---are  thfey  also  witnout  %ht  f  Compare  iJife  mfeans  used 
to  ^lighten  them,  for  the  last  sixty  yeatrfe-^^ilay  fbl"  only  the 
last  fourteen,  with  the  mieiaas  u^ed  to  enlight^'  th^  ]^p- 
tkms  d^tfiffg,  piki^Mtbly  a  few  isionthi  befoi^  thciir  t^riUe 
ovteitterow^  No  Dd^ractiilous  plagues  hitv^'b^€»ti  ^nployed,  to 
be  sure^  But  did  these  Conveiy  i&ot^  ligM  than  tile  Bible 
and  all  our  religious  teachers?  The  Egypti€^i^s  hiBtd  tteMy&t 
{dinting  presses  nor  mails;  Nor  were  hundreds  of  l^ctuiers 
sent  into  all  accessible  parts  of  the  kingdom;  Were  the  fanv- 
iltes  who  shrieked  at  midnij^t,  at  the  loss  of  their  firat^'boni, 
in  possession  of  more-  li^t  than  is  now  found  in  our  Ghurc^ 
es?  Are  our  communion:  tables  shrouded  with  deeper  mor- 
al dai^ess  tha&coVored  the  nands  of  thehostsof  Pharaoh, 
when  he  entered  the  Red  Sea?  Have  the  wonderful  Proviw 
dences  of  God,  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  shed  no  corrob- 
orating light  on  the  testimonies  of  reformers?  What  fur- 
ther testimony,  short  of  secession,  can  they  give?  Be 
it  so— (and  who  disputes  it  ?)  that  all  slave-holders  and  pro- 
slavery  voters^  are  not  mvolved  in  the  same  degrees  of  guilt, 
as  the  perishing  J^yptians  were  not — how  does  that  con- 
sideration affect  the  decision  we  are  now  called  to  me^e? 

We  cannot  be  confident  of  hayings  at  all  points,  or  even 
in  respect  to  the  main  drift  of  his  argument,  apprehended 
correctly,  the  position  of  Prof.  Thome.  ^  It  may  be,  that  he 
would  differ  from  us  leas  than  would,,  at  first,  seem  to  be  the 
case.  He  probably  had  partly,  in  his  ey^  aclassof "  Corae- 
outers"  wbom  we  have  no  occasion  nordewe  to  defend-*- 
the  class  who  would  "  down  with  the  churches*'  for  tiieir 
corruption,  biit  would  organize  no  better,  nor  other,  church- 
es in  their  steadf  some  of  his  remarks  could  apply  only  to 
these.  Yet  he  was  led  into  a  course  of  ai'giament  that^efn; 
sweeping  enough,  in  some  portions  of  if^  to  overthrow  the 
**  Come^utism"  we  -defend — ^the  very  saibe  that  in  some  of 
his  paragraphs,  he  admits  to  be  scriptural.  It  would  be 
eaty  to  sejioet  fsom  hi9tW6  arttctes^  jt^n^^mdni^  enough,  if 
^eihay  erilt  theM  Sttbhi  V&  WiittJant  sUbstetiiiaHyi  ottrcoft- 

1.  **  There  cannot  be  strictly,  a  lightless  love.** 
39* 
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We  infet  that  the  churches  and  their  members  cannot  be 
defended,  or  excused^or  held  in  fellowship  on  the  ground  of 
their  want  of  light,  without  convicting  them  of  a  want  of 
love.    And  what  sort  of  Christians  are  these  ? 

2-  There  is  a  "  Scripture  doctrine  of  Come-outism"  that  is 
"  holy,  just,  and  good."  Let  us  be  cautious  then,  and  dis- 
crimmating  in  our  satires  upon  "  the  kingdom  and  dispensa^ 
tion  of  Come-outism." 

3.  "  Slavery  is  the  sum  of  all  villainies."  What  then  is 
the  character  of  the  determined  and  unpenitent  slaveholder? 
Of  Churches  composed  of  such  ?  Of  Churches  that  can  not 
be  dissuaded  from  religious  fellowship,  fraternity,  and  co-op- 
eration with  them  ?" 

4.  "  The  pro-slavery  spirit  exists,  exiennvely  throughout 
the  free  states,  and  is,  if  possible,  more  shameful,  more  diar 
>bolical  than  slavery  itselL"  Then  "  Come-outers"  ou^t 
not  to  be  derided  for  acting  acccM-dingly. 

5.  "  The  churches  are  the  bidwarks  of  Slavery."  Then 
they  are  not  the  bulwarks  of  Christianity — ^''  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  truth." 

6.  "  An  intelligent  pro-slavery  minister,  in  a  free  state,  is 
a  pre-eminently  wicked  person."  **Iie  is  a  pro-slavery  min- 
ister who  writes  Bible  arguments  in  favor  of  slavery." 
[Who?  Hodge,  Graham,  Stuart,  Spring,  Hedding,  and 
Wisner?]  And  **he  is  apro-skvery  minister  who -shields 
such  an  one  from  ecclesiastical  discipline."  What'  can,  or 
does  shifeld  them,  if  holding  continued  ecclesiastical  connex- 
ion with  them  does  not?  The  spirit  and  pith  af  this  conces- 
sion extended  to  laymen  as  well  as  ministers,  and  applied  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  would 
make  a  broad  sweep  among  the  churches,  including  their 
anti-slavery  members.  We»  almost  shrink  back,  ourselves, 
from  the  seemingly  inevitable  conclusion  I 

7.  "  There  is  now  light  enough  upon  the  njiain  question  of 
slavery,  to  warrant  us  in  withholding  fellowship  from  tJie 
slaveholder."*  (pp.  187.)  "  The  time  will  come,  and  come 
soon,"  when  **  voting  for  a  slaveholder  must  be  deemed  aa 
immorality  of  such  a  nature  as  to  exciude  a  person  from  the 
Church?"  (pp.177.) 

*  But  how  ia  this  to  be  done,  if  it  be  <*  foolish  and  wicked"  to  <*  come 
out  immediately ^  and  have  no  more  cpnnexipn  with  churches  andec*. 
elesiastical  bodies,  called  proislavery  because  they  are  composed  in  pwt. 
of  slavehol^rs?"  .  ^ 
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We  may  then  ask — "  What  man  or  set  of  men  is  author-^ 
ized  to  announce  to  the  world  that  the  day  has"  not  "  dawn- 
ed ?"  And  who  shall  deny  to  those  who  are  convinced  that 
it  has,  the  right  to  express  their  convictions,  and  act  in  con- 
formity with  them  ?" 

If  "  Come-outism"  be  perceived,  by  its  opponents^  to  be  so 
nearly  correct,  now,  and  destined  to  be  altogether  correct,  so 
very  soon,"  perchance  it  may  be,  aitogether  correct  now ;  at 
any  rate,  a  truth  that  is  to  be;  a  truth  in  the  future  tense,  and 
rapidly  hastening  to  be  present,  should  be  treated  with  a  good 
degree  of  toleration  if  not  respect,  by  the  advocates  of  "  JUght 
and  love,"  and  the  friends  of  "  progressive  reform^?' 

In  conclusion,  this  is  a  great,  a  momentous  subject,,  andi 
the  prayerful  and  earnest  consideration  of  it  should  be  no 
longer  postponed.  The  friend's  of  evangelical  religion,  of' 
an  elevated  standard  of  christian  hofiness,  of  trustworthy 
christian  institutions,  not  less  than  the,  zealous,  and  possibly, 
sometimes  extravagant  or  impatient  advocates  of  specific 
"  one  idea"  reformations,,  have  an  interest,  deep  and  broad 
as  eternity,  in  the  proper  settlement  of  this  question..  The 
times  requite  and  miLst  have^  the  restored  New  Testament 
Church.  Por  this,  the  work  of  a  world's  renovation  is  lin- 
gering, while  Atheism  and  the  Man  of  Sin,  are  stalking  over 
Emmanuel's  promised  possession,  unrebuked.  The  whole 
creation  groans,  and  travels  in  pain,  until  now,  for  the  de- 
liverance that  is  to  come  through  the  instrumentality  of  a^ 
pure  church. 


ERRATA. 

February  number  :-^Article  "  Light  and  Ltoye/'  page  289,. 
third  line  from  bottom,,  instead  of  "a// may  be  bold  to  affinn," 
read  "ujemay,"  &c.  Page  293^,.  t^nth  fiije  from  bottom,, 
instead  of  "  manly  rfojEao-,"  read  "  manly  rfarin^."  Page 
2J95,  eleventh  line  from  top,,  instead  of  ^^quietness^  read 
^*  gentleness  J*  Page  302,  eighteenth  line  from  bottom,  in-, 
stead  of  "  obstruse,*^  read  "  abstrnseJ*  Page  306,  ninth  Viu^e 
X  from  bottom,  instead  of  "  to  have,*^  read  "  to  fot?e."  Page 
307,  topKne,  instead  of  "j:?reci<m5  light,"  read  '^jyTetHom^ 
light." 


ARTICLE   LXX. 
jBXPOwrneif  of  bimba.  its  it. 

vr  J.  B.  jbBnmVf  PAStoR  oi'  fHsooimitfiGAnaiiAt  <^tmc&,  ii^icici,  itf . 

«<£pliraii&  if  joined  to  id^:  lUJM  9hiie.^^ 

Wheii  we  examine  a  portion  of  the  Bible^anJ  propose  to 
test  some  popular  and  long  established  exposition,  we 
thust  gtiard  against  extremes.  We  must  be  cautious  that 
our  nlinds  shall  not  be  so  influenced  by  a  prior.habitof 
thought,  that  we  shall  hastily  reject  all  evidence  which  op- 
poses our  former  view  of  the  text  We  must  also  be  equal- 
ly on  our  guard  against  a  spirit  of  rash  innovation,  which, 
joined  with  some  degree  of  originality,  and  an  ostentatious 
afiectation  of  more,  and  abo  with  a  desire  for  novelty  and 
notoriety,  may  induce  us  to  reject  common-sense  views  of 
scripture,  eagerly  grasping  after  the  phantom — transcendea- 
talism:  or,  we  niay  adopt  most  confidently,  such  a  method 
of  ex^unding  the  ISth  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians,  as  ^1 
not  permit  it  to  teach  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead ! 

/.  We  toill  itate  the  popular  exposition  of  Hosea  4: 17. 

"  No  means  should  be  used  to  bring  them  to  repentance. 
Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols,  is  in  love  with  them,  and  addicted 
to  them,  and  therefore,  let  him  alone,  as  in  verse  4th.  See 
■v?hat  their  end  Will  be — Deut.  33 :  ^,  It  is  a  sad  and  sore 
judffttlent  for  any  man,  to  be  let' alone  in  sin :  conscience, 
let  nlrii  alone ;  minister,  let  him  alone ;  providences,  let  him 
alone.  Let  nothing  awake  him  till  the  flames  of  hell  do  it 
The  father  corrects  the  rebellious  son  no  more,  when  he  de- 
tertttines  to  disinherit  him.  (Matthew  Efenry  in  the  Coiiap. 
Com.) 

tL  Does  this  exposition  eocpress  a,  serUiment  whithU aStttf 
riance  with  reason  ? 

We  can  discover  nothing  of  the  kind.  God  has  a  right  to 
abandon  the  wicked  to  their  own  way.  If  Grod  himsetfgive 
them  up,  be  can  consistently  Require  all  other  benevdj^t 
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4)eings,  and  reproving  influences,  to  abandon  them.  He  may- 
give  the  universal  command — ^^  Cease  all  eflbrt  to  rescue 
them  from  their  deep  and  hopeless  degradation,?  If,  there- 
fore, we  should  ultimately  reject  the  popular  exposition  of 
this  text,  it  will  not  be  because  of  its  promulgating  any  un- 
reasonable sentiment, 

UI.  This  exposition  eontains  nothing  tuhich  is  inconsistent 
mth  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 

The  Bible  frequeatly  teaches  the  sentiment,  that  God  may 
abandon  the  wicked  to  destruction.  "There  is  a  sin  unto 
death :  I  do  not  say  that  ye  shall  pray  for  it."— 1st  John,  5: 
16.  Here  is  a  plain  intimation  that  the  sinner  may  be  so 
far  given  up  of  God,  that  it  may  be  the  duty  of  good  men 
to  cease  to  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sin.  The  case  of 
the  Amorites  is  familiar  to  all  of  our  readers.  So  God  ma¥ 
give  up  others  to  fill  wp  the  measure  of  their  iniquity.  IISb 
may  make  the  proclamation  that  He  has  thus  given  them  up, 
and  may  require  corresponding  manifestation  on  the  part  of 
His  people.  The  popular  exposition  of  this  text,  therefore, 
is  not  to  be  rejected,  because  of  its  being  opposed  do  other 
parts  of  the  Bible. 

/F.  There  is  nothing  in  tket:entext  which  requires  us  to 
<idopt  the  popular  eaposition. 

Henry  refers  to  the  fourth  verse — "  Yet  let  no  man  strive 
or  reprove  another."  But  Bishop  Newton  translates  it, 
thus :  **  Yet  no  man  contendeth,  and  no  man  reproveth." 
And  he  adds — ^**This  is  a  natural  rendering,  and  gives  a  very 
usual  sense  to  the  Hebrew  future."  That  it  is  a  "natural 
rendering,"  in  accordance  with  the  context,  is  apparent,  if 
we  read  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  verse  inclusive :  "  HeaT 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  children  of  Israel :  for  the  Lord 
hath  a  controversy  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  because 
there  is  no  truth,  nor  mercy  nor  knowledge  of  God  in  the 
land.  By  swearing,  and  lying,  and  killing,  and  stealing,  and 
committing  adultery,  they  break  out,  and  blood  toucheth 
blood.  Therefore  shall  the  land  mourn,  and  every  one  that 
dwelleth  therein  shall  languish,  with  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven  ;  yea,  the  fishes  of  the  sea  also 
shall  be  taken  away.  Yet  no  man  contendeth,  {remonstra- 
teth)  nor  reproveth  ;  for  thy  people  are  as  they  that  strive 
with  the  priest.V 

"Yet  no  man  contendeth  nor  reproveth;"  the  degrada- 
tion is  so  m^iversal,  and  so  complete,  that  none  are  found 
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mho  have  pietj  and  d#cirioa  enoii^  to  resin  the  desionB- 
aiog  deeolatioB. 

F.  TA^  cmUext  requires  en  exposition  wiicA  udittind 
from  the  popular  one. 

See  Tenes  15, 17:  «' Though  thou  Israel,  {Ephromy  phy 
the  harlot,  yet  let  not  Judah  offend ;  and  come  not  ye  xmto 
Gilgcd,  neither  go  ye  up  to  Bethown,  norvwear.  The  Lord 
liveth.  For  Israel  (Ephraim)  eMeth  ba^  as  a  baekaBcfieg 
Iwifer:  now  the  Lord  will  teed  then  aaabanb  in  alaige 
place.  Er^iraim  is  joined  to  id(ds:  is^Jkm  «2(Mie.''  Jadu, 
ffonot  with  Ephrato-->'y^  kt  notJudakofendJ'  The  Lc^ 
m  wiWoff  to  feed  J^rtirann  aaa  lambia  akurge  plaoe,  but  he 
18  joined  to  idols-*-4herefore9Judah«  beware  I  keep  dear  of 
eudi  a  company:  shun  such  a  fearful  destiny.  Theteit 
teaches  tUs  sentiment,  namely:  Stamd  aioov  mox  cfxtwrn- 

WULCV  Wim  THQBB  WHO  ASK  JOIHBD  TO  tDQI^* 

This  interpratation  accords  with  our  Sarior^s  instnictibns 
in  tiie  15th  diapter  of  Matthew,  He  flave  instractions 
which  count^ticted  the  wrong  teachings  m  others.  ^  Then 
came  his  disdples  and  said  unto  him,  Knowest  thou  that  the 
Pharisees  were  offended  after  they  heard  this  saying?  Bat 
he  answered  and  siidt  Every  plant  which  my  honTenly  Fa- 
ther hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up.  Ltt  them  time: 
[withdraw  firom  them,]  they  be  Umd  leaders  of  the  bKnd. 
And  if  the  bfind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  faB  into  the 
ditoh.** 

DKBiTonoirs. 

If  the  exposition  of  which  we  have  given  of  Hesea  4 :  17, 
is  correct,  wen, 

1.  We  ought  not  to  remun  in  conneotipn  with  tteise  po- 
litical parties  wfaidi  sustain  Slavery.  Whatever  anti-»Siawry 
Tesolutions  ih^  may  oecanoDally  pubttsfa,  they  8«Kitata  flb- 
very,  if  they  voite  for  8Iave*holders  for  otvil  office,  otfer 
those  w^o  vote  for  such«  There  iMy  have  btoi  Mcote  jte^ 
siUe  arguments  in  days  viAich  are  past,  ackipled'  to  ^uiel  4ie 
consdences  of  honest  anti^icvery  men,  who  yem^ned^llth 
pTo-9averv  poMtical  parties,  for  the  eadce  of-  reietv^g^tilea; 
but  all  such  arguments  have  now  vanldMd.  Hotfi  ^%d 
great  national  politiodi  parties  of  Ihe  United  Stlie^aie^nM^ 
joined  to  idols.  They  vie  with  eaoh  other  to  MeHi^hicfevffl 
make  the  most  acceptable  obeisatioe.  We  hate  tio  mattf 
of  calcdating  vrinch  will  cdtimately  exoe}*    Kis^.truefhit 
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sKHnetiotes  ia  a,Stat»»  as  in  Venuont,  MMaclmsettft»  Pi^im* 
sylvania,  New  York,  &c.,  we  find  in  the  recorded  doings  of 
tbese  parties,  some  indicatiots  of  the  reaiainltiglife  of  fuee- 
dom.  But  in  the  national  oouncils,  however  much  pmdf 
some  ifidiTiduals  may  give,  that  their  hearts  yet  yearn  lor  a 
better  state  of  Uungs^  these  parti%!s,  as  siidi,^s^ttnndiy strive 
to  rivid  ^Etch  otixar  in  io'mg  hofin^e  to  the  greft  Amettoam 
Idol— Slavbey.  Po^  its  glory  they  now  V^r^Misly  prose* 
ct^  an  invading  war  upon  Me:doeL  By  this  crowning  act 
of  abomim^oB,  they  demonstrate  before  the  universe^  tiMt 
they  are  joined  to  this  detestible  idol« 

^£Br  ntax  Ai.offK.'* 

Do  not  cease  to  pray  for  them,  nor  to  remonstrate  with 
them  by  the  way-side,  and  by  the  fire-side»  at  home  and 
abroad,  by  night  and  by  day^  at  the  family  altar,  and  at  the 
Ixa^Jot-box,  from  the  press,  and  from  the  pulpit.  But  if  you 
vrould  unequivocally  and  effectually  bear  your  testimony 
against  their  idolatry, "  let  thfem  alone  ;•*  that  is,  leave  them. 
TC  not  joined  with  them  in  sympathy  and  action.  This  re- 
monstrance they  will  understand  and  feeL  If  you  stay  with 
them,  as  yon  may  be  disposed  to  plead,  to  do  them  good, 
you  sanction  their  idol  worship. 

The  influence  of  tbis^  your  8anction»  Is  the  more  debteif-^ 
OBs,  m  pr^pcH-tion  as  y<Mi  have  the  reputation  of  being  an 
anti-Slave^  man.  For,  if  such  a&  one  as  you,  with  all  your 
love  oi  hmaah  rights,  ia  yoi^o:  natioiiial  politics  bow  down  to 
Slavery — the  leg^ieMite  retort  of  its  determtaed  sapportew* 
and  eoq^edient  apok^ists,  will  spontaiieously  burst  fortii  ia 
this  scorching  question — ^  Aiter  all,  do  you  think  Slavery  so 
very  bad  ?*' 

3.  tf  tha  Goftstitution  of  the  United  States  la  pro-Slaverj;, 
thitti  nm  9«gki  not  to  n^old  the  go veznoMnt  which  is  based 
upon  it.  If  tile  Coastitution  is  iUdf  pro^lavery,  tiusi  an 
oalh  to  rappart  it^  is  am  oalh  to  support  Slavery.  MU^SIa*- 
v^ry  taen  cadi  not  take  Mi^oa^  nor  o^ugfat  they  by  their 
votBS  to  ^aea  their  faUiew  men  where  they  will  be  reqgi^ 
to  take  thiMu  JLoMUi  nay  as  well  do  the  horrid  woik  «m^ 
salf,  as  by  his  t^te  t»  «ledt  aniatha:  maif  to  do  it.  Tbosa^ 
tharafiniat  are  coaA(tent  wi&  theoMielvos,  vtAioBay,  that  be*^ 
<:attae  they  n^Mri  ik^  Constitatiiim  as  being  pro-^avery, 
they  cam  not  aid  in  its  supqport,  ami  coaasquently,  om 
nat  accept  of  office,  nor  assist  in  electing  others  to   ^ 
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under  that  Constitution.  We  do  not  admit  that  sih^  are 
right  in  their  premises :  we  only  say,  these  act  consistently 
with  their  conclusions.  The  pWnciples  which  we  deduce 
from  the  expression,  "  Ephraimr  is  joined  to  idols,  let  him 
alone,"  does  sustain  the  consistency  of  those  who  argue,  that 
as  the  Constitution  and  the  government  are  tx>th  pro-Slavery 
in  their  fundamental  principles — both  thus  joined  to  the  idol^ 
therefore,  our  duty  is,  **^let  them  alone." 

Though  it  may  be  deemed  by  some  an  objectionaUe  di- 
gression, yet  the  writer  can  not  consent  that  this  article 
should  pass  from  his  hands,  at  this  critical  time,  in  the  afiaiis^ 
of  bur  country,  without  distinctly  recording  his  own  clear 
and  deliberate  conviction,  thai  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  not  pro-Slavery,  but  is  a  noble  anti-SIaveiy 
charter;  and  if,  as  some  claim,  it  does  contain  some  implied 
concessions  to  Slavery,  yet  the  prominent  and  indisputable 
principles  of  the  preara^le  are  such,  that  an  oath  to  regard 
these,  is  infact  an  oath  to  utterly  disregard  any  construction 
of  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  which  construction  gives 
the  least  countenance  to  infringement  on  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man. 

3.  We  should  not  remain  in  such  ecclesiastical  relations, 
as  at  this  day  of  light,  continue  to  give  countenance  to  Sla- 
very. They  sanction  the  system.  If  they  extend  christian 
fellovvrship  to  slaveholders.  Thiis  endorsing  of  the  church, 
is  the  strongest  support  which  Slavery  can  receive.  In  a 
sermon  preached  in  1845,  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  says— 
**That  will  be  a  slow  work  of  reformation  which  will  be  un- 
dertaken against  any  thing  that  has  the  sanction  of  the 
church  of  the  living  God,  for  God  meant  that  the  church 
should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  every  effbrt^  to  deliver 
the  world  from  sin."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when 
church  organizations  continue  to  fellowship  llie  supporters 
of  Slavery,  and  thus  exhibit  that  in  their  organized  capacity 
they  are  joined  to  this  idol,  it.  is  our  duty  to  let  them  alone— 
that  is,  to  withdraw  from  such  perverted  organizations.. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Clark  says,  (Sermons,  Vol.  I,  p  133,) 
•*  Fast  as  any  vice  shall  cease  to  have  its  abettors  in  the 
hoiWef  of  God,  it  must  go  down.  And  when  the  church  shall 
use  her  whole  inAxxefhce  she  will  be  able  to  control  the  manners 
of  the  world,  and  make  and  rectify  the  public  conscience.** 

4.  We  are  to  sustain  no  relations,  nor  sentiments,  nor 
practices,  by  which  we  shall  countenance  those  who  ohstih 
nately  deave  to  sin.. 
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The  fact  that  many  good  men  have  done  so,  or  even  are 
now  doing  so,  is  no  excuse  for  us.  If  a  man  has  evidence  to 
satisfy  his  own  mind,  that  a  specific  course  is  sinful,  let  him 
not  encourage  it  by  maintaining  approving  relations  to  it, 
though  he  may  have  the  precedent  of  respectable  usage  for 
centuries. 

5.  This  subject  warns  all  to  beware  of  being  joined  to 
idols,  for  destruction  awaits  such.  If  any  are  so  joined  to 
idols:  that  God  in  faithfulness  and  mercy,  warns  all  good  men 
not  to  have  participation  with  ihem,  it  is  because  their  over- 
throw is  at  hand.  We  must  sever  ourselves  from  every  spe- 
cies of  idolatry,  relinquishing  self^  that  idol  of  the  unsancti- 
fied  heart,  and  then  will  the  Lord  feed  us  as  a  lamb  in  a 
large  place. 
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ARTICLE    LXXI. 

%&BTCntt    OP    TknS    TXFE    OF    RET.    WlH.    OOCKRAIV, 
fwitn'ly  Smmkmt  BdiMr  of  the  Ohcrlin  QmmrUatij  Reriew. 

BT   REV.   8.  D.    OOCH&AN,   HIS   BROTHER. 

Rev.  Wm.  Cochran  was  bom  in  Westmoreland  County^ 
Pennsylvania,  May  4th,  1814.  When  about  a  year  old,  our 
parents  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and  settled  near  Fredericktown, 
Knox  County,  where  our  mother  still  resides. 

From  a  very  early  period  in  his  history,  he  evinced  the 
possession  of  those  superior  endowments,  which,  although 
still  in  the  morning  of  their  development  when  he  died,  had, 
notwithstanding,  already  displayed  a  power  and  brilliancy 
possessed  by  few.  There  was  a  readiness,  a  point,  a  spirit, 
a  peculiarity  in  his  remarks,  his  questions,  and  his  replies, 
which  elicited  general  attention  and  numerous  predictions  of 
future  distinction. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  although  his  earliest  in- 
tellectual developments  were  so  marked,  and  he  was  taught 
to  read  at  a  very  early  age,  yet  it  was  not  till  about  his  14th 
year  that  he  assumed  a  love  for  books.  Previous  to  that  pe- 
riod, he  seemed  almost  wholly  indifferent  to  any  kind  of 
reading,  and  spent  most  of  his  leisure  time  in  constructing, 
or  attempting  to  invent  various  kinds  of  mechanism.  About 
that  time,  a  Lyceum  was  organized  in  Fredericktown,  of 
which  I  was  a  member.  My  brother  accompanied  me  to 
its  meetings  but  two  or  three  times  till  he  began  to 
feel  the  stirring  of  his  genius  within  him.  One  evening  he 
heard  a  young  friend  of  mine  declaim  Phillip's  Speech  on  the 
Character  of  Napoleon.  As  soon  as  the  Lyfeeum  was  ad- 
journed, he  went  directly  up  to  the  young  declaimer,  who 
had  a  volume  of  Phillip's  Speeches  with  him,  and  purchased 
it  on  the  spot,  paying  for  it  about  all  the  money  he  had  in  the 
world.  For  weeks,  this  volume  was  literally  his  vade  me- 
cum^  it  was  in  his  hands  late  and  early ;  it  went  with  him  to 
the  fields,  and  was  read  and  re-read  till  it  was  nearly  all  coim 
mitted  to  memory.  As  we  used  to  thrash  in  the  bam,  the 
end  of  which  stood  directly  against  the  road,  hundreds  of 
times,  long  before  they  arrived  opposite,  an^Pkfter  they  had 
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:one  past  the  bam»  did  those  who  went  along  the  road  hear 
^hillip's  Speeches  thundered  within.  From  the  evening  re* 
ferred  to,  he  was  always  an  insatiable  reader ;  everything 
else  was  abandoned  for  knowledge.  He  and  some  other  boyd 
about  his  own  age,  forthwith  organized  a  Lyceum  of  their 
own,  which  they  sustained  wish  great  interest  and  improve* 
ment,  declaiming,  debating,  speaking  extempore,  until-,  per-' 
haps  about  two  years  afterwards,  they  disorganized  and 
joined  the  original  Lyceum*  Here,  his  keen  insight  into  the 
various  questions  discussed,  his  logical  ability  and  skill,  his 
facility  of  expression— all  beyond  ordinary  for  his  years — • 
sodn  gave  him  rank  among  the  most  interesting  and  valued 
of  its  members. 

In  reflecting  on  the  influence  and  results  of  that  Ly- 
ceum, I  cannot  refrain  from  pausing  to  express  my  convic- 
tion respecting  the  utility  of  such  associations.  Of  those, 
at  that  time  connected  with  the  one  referred  to,  a  majority 
of  the  young  men  have  since  become  educated  and  highly 
valuable  members  of  society-  Four  at  least  of  them  became 
ministers,  one  of  whom  was  my  brother ;  four  or  five,  law- 
yers ;  two  or  three,  physicians ;  while  the  other  members 
generally  are  highly  intelligent  and  worthy  citizens.  But, 
beyond  the  circle  of  its  own  members,  its  influence  extended 
to  the  general  community,  stimulating  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, and  habits  of  inquiry,  reading  and  reflection.  I  be- 
lieve that  Lyceum  still  continues.     Let  it  be  perpetual. 

But  to  return ;  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  my  broth- 
er's mind  began  to  taka  a  critical  direction.  Made  aware  of 
his  powers,  he  soon  beffan  to  cherish  high  aspirations.  He 
believed  himself  capable  of  the  highest  attainments,  and  the 
eye  of  his  youthful  ambition  rested  on  nothing  lower  than 
the  summits  of  political  eminence.  Dazzled  by  the  gor- 
geous glories  which,  to  such  an  eye,  crown  those  summits, 
it  was  not  long  that  he  had  gazed  on  them,  before  he  resolved 
to  reach  them.  Being  under  the  necessity  of  laboring  on 
the  farm  for  at  least  two  or  three  years  longer,  he  devoted 
his  spare  time  principally  to  study  and  reading  in  reference 
to  his  chosen  career,  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  he 
would  be  at  liberty  to  give  himself  wholly  to  its  prosecution. 
But  ere  that  day  arrived,  he  had  substituted  for  it  an  infinite- 
ly nobler  pursuit. 

From  the  period  when  Jhie  determined  on  pursuing  the 
course  referred  to,  he  almost  wholly  discarded  reading  the 
Bible,  aiid  rushed  rapidly  into  scepticism.    This  waSfdoubt-* 
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less,  partly  the  result  of  wishing  to  disengage  himself  firom 
the  restraints  and  hindrances  in  reference  to  his  chosen  courset 
which  an  acknowlodgment  of  its  authority  and  inculcations 
might  help  to  keep  in  his  way;  and  partly  for  other 
reasons.  One  tlun^  Is  certain,  it  was  not  to  prepare  the 
way  for,  or  justify  himself  in,  any  sensual  or  ^cious  conduct, 
us  is  generally  the  case ;  for  he  had  already  prescribed  for 
himself  a  life  of  high  morality,  at  least  so  far  as  outward 
exhibitions  were  concerned*  His  ideal  manifestly  was  deri* 
ved  from  the  Bible,  but  pride  was  the  basis  on  which  he  con- 
structed it  He  literally  scorned  any  thine  low,  passionate, 
or  vicious ;  he  resolved  to  evolve  a  fairer  character  than  he 
saw  exhibited  by  professed  christians.  In  this,  as  in  his  cho- 
sen pursuit,  he  aimed  as  high  as  those  who  aimed  highest; 
and  except  that  he  refused  to  read  the  Bible,  and  sp^t  his 
Sabbath  hours  in  reading  other  books,  not  comporting  with 
their  sacredness,  he  clothed  himself  with  as  spotless  an  exte- 
rior as  the  most  saintly  around  him.  It  was  for  other  rea- 
sons, therefore^  that  he  became  a  sceptic  The  ultimate 
reason,  as  in  all  such  cases,  was  the  perversity  of  his  heart ; 
but  this  was  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  validity  of  his  in- 
tellect. Our  father  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  as  able  a  defender  of  its  tenets,  as 
most  of  its  adherents  that  I  have  known,  lay  or  clericali 
He  had  taught  us  the  Shorter  Catechism  in  our  childhood, 
calling  us  and  the  rest  of  the  family  together  every  Sabbath 
evening  to  examine  us  in  \U  But  the  arUtrary  and  partial 
aspect  of  the  doctrines  it  contains,  revolted  our  reason  and 
common  sense,  and  we  often  used  to  protest  against  them* 
Of  course,  when  we  did  so,  our  father  would  quote  the  pas* 
sages  of  Scripture,  (and  few  could  quote  morfe  of  the  Bible 
than  he,)  and  present  the  arguments  which  seemed  to  sup 
port  the  tenet  in  question.  Thus  had  we  often  discussed 
over  every  characteristic  point  of  the  catechism.  We  were 
never  indoctrinatedy  that  is,  we  WBre  never  satisfied  that 
those  doctrines  could  comport  with  the  justice^  benevolence, 
and  impartiality  of  God ;  but  still  Aey  were  identified  in 
our  minds  with  the  actual  inculcations  of  the  Bible — a  .sad 
evil !  There  were  but  two  courses  that  minds  in  such  a  di- 
lenmia  could  take:  one  was,  to  assume  that»  probably,  after 
all,  such  were  not  the  real  doctrines  taught  in  the  Bible,  to 
suspend  a  final  decision  respecting  them  till  after  future  tx* 
amination,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  yield  allegiance  to  those 
inculcations  and  truths  which  eonstiUited  the  mom  current 
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to  assume  that  these  absurd  and  opprobrious  dogmas  are 
actually  taught  in  the  Bible,  that  they  are  inconsistent  with 
the  Divine  character  and  government,  and  that  therefore 
the  Bible  is  not  of  Divine  origin.  The  latter  Was  the  atti- 
tude assumed  by  my  brother ;  and,  had  not  God,  in  his  all- 
gracious  Providence,  brought  things  to  pass  that  he  might 
hear  the  doctrines  alluded  to,  presented  according  to  what 
is  called  the  New  School  Theology,  he  probably  would  have 
lived  and  died  an  infideL  Alas  I  how  many  have  been  im- 
pelled to  adopt  infidel  sentiments  by  behxg  taught  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  on  the  points  referred 
to,  are  those  of  the  Bible,  and  have  lived  and  died  in  the  de- 
lusioii !  Alas,  that  men  will  not  see  the  tendency  of  such 
doctrines  on  minds  of  a  vigorous  and  independent  mould  I 
flas,  that  any  human  being  should  pretend  to  believe  them! 
In  1832,  a  new  measure  was  adopted  by  a  number  of 
resbyterian  ministers  in  some  of  the  interior  counties  of 
Ohio,  namely,  the  holding  of  a  Camp-meeting  in  the  woods, 
in  August  or  September.  The  good  which  resulted  induced 
them  to  repeat  the  measure  in  1833,  and  again  in  1834. 
Having  attended  the  meeting  in  1832,  and  having  witnessed 
its  happy  results,  I  felt  extremely  anxious  that  my  brother 
should  attend  the  next  one,  which  he  was  persuaded  to  do. 
The  preactung  was,  in  general,  so  different  from  any  he  had 
ever  heard  before ;  it  appealed  so  much  more  to  reason  and 
conscience — it  was  so  much  more  direct,  and  free  frpm  ob- 
noxious doginas,  that  he  was  interested,  and  despite  his  ef- 
forts to  the  contrary,  compelled  to  evince  awakened  convic- 
tion and  deep  solemnity.  He  returned  home,  giving  indica- 
tions of  a  renewed  life ;  but  it  soon  proved  otherwise,  and 
he  seemed  more  confirmed  in  his  scepticism,  and  ambitious 
aims  than  ever.  The  next  fall,  he  was  with  difiiculty  indu- 
ced to  go  again ;  and  now  the  crisis  had  come.  He  had 
heard  several  sermons  without  seeming  at  all  specially  influ- 
enced by  them.  At  length  the  late  Benjamin  Higbee,  one 
evening  took  the  stand  and  preached  from  the  words :  "God 
is  love."  He  so  discoursed  on  the  subject,  as  to  develop  the 
true  conception  of  the  nature  and  end  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  divesting  it  of  all  aspect  of  arbitrariness  or  par- 
tiality, and  demonstrating  that  the  Divine  claims  originated  in 
the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  beings.  This  was  placing 
the  whole  matter  on  an  entirely  new  basis;  a  basis  which 
g^ve  it  its  full  power  over  a  mind  constituted  like  his.  No 
40* 
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sooner  was  the  true  eoaceptkm  kxi^ecl  in  his  imnd,  than  Ms 
rapid  li^ic  traced  out  its  main  and  magnificent  issues ;  Ms 
whole  intelligence  bowed  to  the  truth ;  h^  scep^cbm  ex- 
pbred.  Bat  now  came  the  question,  on  the  decision  of  whk^ 
nis  temporal  and  eternal  destiny  depended ;  the  questioii 
whether  he  would  consea*ate  his  heart  to  God,  accordt!^  to 
his  convictionsyor  prosecute  his  chosen  worldly  careen  Near- 
ly all  night  he  reirolved  it,  in  resUess  distress;  the  next  morning 
he  was  for  going  home,  but  was  prevailed  on  to  stay;  aU 
day  the  inward  struggle  went  on ;  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Hig- 
bee  agahi  preached ;  his  text  was :  **  The  harvest  is  past,  the 
summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved.^  At  the  close  of  the 
eermon  the  straggle  ceased — my  brother  was  a  CBmnriAK. 
May  H^ven  speedily  restore  the  day  when  ministers  shall 
preadi,  and  Christians  pray,  as  though  they  believed  the 
conversion  of  sinners  a  practicable  thing  I  and  that  the  faith- 
ful presentation  of  the  truth  is  adapted  to  secure  it! 

My  brother  undertook  and  prosecuted  nothing  by  halves. 
The  ardor  of  his  sensibility  fully  corresponded  to  the  farce 
of  his  intellect.  Accordingly,  he  had  no  sooner  devoted 
himself  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  than  all  his  energies  were 
concentrated  and  directed  to  its  promotion.  I  have,  in 
preservation,  a  regular  correspondence  with  him,  commenc- 
ing soon  after  his  conversion,  and  continuing  till  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  death.  It  would  give  interest  to  tins 
sketch  if  I  could  present  extracts  occasionally  from  his  let- 
ters, expressive  of  his  views  and  feelings ;  but  this  is  imprac- 
ticable as  our  correspondence  is  in  New  York. 

Very  soon  after  his  change,  he  was  informed  respecting 
the  Institution  at  Oberlin,  its  origin,  design  imd  tl^ologicai 
character ;  and  I  think  it  was  in  less  than  four  weeks  that 
he  was  there.  He  had  been  studying  under  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Kinney,  then  pastor  in  Fredericktovm,  previously,  so  that 
he  was  prepared  to  enter  Freshman,  which  he  did.  His 
connection  with  that  Institution,  as  student  in  both  the  Col-) 
legiate  and  Theological  departments,  and  afterwards  as  Pro- 
fessor, continued  until  sometime  towards  the  close  of  1845 
-r— about  11  years,  when,  in  consequence  of  some  mea- 
sures of  the  Trustees  which  he  believed  to  beobjectionaUe, 
be  resigned  his  Professorship. 

When  he  first  connected  himself  with  Oberlin  GoUc^iate 
Institute,  the  anti-slavery  movement  was  in  its  indpiecK^yi 
and  was  generally  embraced  througkoyt  the  Institution  and 
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community.  Every  cmo  knows  that  the  fouDdatioiis  of  tbm 
most  important  reformatory  mov«nent  of  the  age,  were 
laid  amidst  tumults  and  tempests,  and  that  it  demanded  a 
moral  courage  transcending  that  required  in  the  field  of  Imt- 
tle,  to  aid  in  their  construction,  despite  all  the  vehement  an- 
tagonism that  beat  upon  them.  Many  a  coward  shrunk 
from  the  struggle.  It  was  not  so  with  my  brother.  As 
socm  as  comprehended,  this  great  cause  commended  itself  to 
his  heart  and  head,  and  was  warmly  adopted.  He  subse- 
quently spent  two  winters,  those  of  1836  and  '38^  in  lectur- 
ing on  the  sulgect,  in  the  interior  of  Ohio,  several  timea 
amidst  perils  which  greatly  endangered  his  life.  On  two 
occasions  particularly  he  almost  miraculously  escaped  the 
grasp  of  infuriated  mobs.  His  services  thus  rendered,  did 
much  to  promote  the  spread  of  anti-slavery  sentiment 
through  the  sections  in  which  he  labored. 

In  September,1835, 1  returned  home  from  Florence  Acade- 
my, Pa.,  where  I  had  spent  a  year,  and  found  him  just  returned 
from  Oberlin.  We  spent  nearly  three  months  together  that 
fall.  During  that  period,  we  prayerfully  devoted  most  of 
our  time  to  an  examination  of  the  Bible  on  the  various  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  theology,  assuming  as  our  starting  point 
the  freedom  of  the  wiH,  which  we  recognized  as  a  funda- 
mental truth.  Our  investigations  conducted  us  to  a  full  con- 
viction th^t  moral  action  is  always  and  necessarily  simple. 
This  'was  to  us  a  discovery ;  for  although  Dr.  Emmons  had 
developed  and  maintained  the  same  crand  truth,  years  be- 
fore, yet  we  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  did  not 
know  that  the  position  bad  ever  been  assumed  or  advocated 
by  any  one.  Having  arrived  at  this  ground,  we  at  once  as-, 
sumed  the  implied  doctrine  that  perfect  obedience  to  the 
moral  law  is  not  only  to  be  admitted  as  a  possible  thing,  but 
as  a  thing  actuatiy  rendered  by  every  true  Christian^  as  of- 
ten, and  as  long,  as  he  renders  any  obedience  at  all.  The 
doctrine  of  the  practicability  of  moral  perfection,  or  entire 
sanctification,  was  adopted  at  Oberlin,  in  the  fall  of  1836,. 
but  in  entire  distinction  from  that  of  the  "  simplicity  of  mor- 
al action."  I  think  it  due  to  my  brother  to  ascribe  to  him^ 
a  very  prominent  part  In  the  developement  of  this  latter 
doctrine.  He  advocated  and  inculcated  it  frequently,  and  in 
various  ways ;  but  he  first  presented  it  publicly  before  the 
Society  of  Inquiry,  and  afterwards  in  an  address,  to  the 
Alumni,  in  18^,  which  was  published  in  the  Oberlin  Evan- 
gelist.   It  was  bis  constant  conviction  that  the  admissioa  of 
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this  doctrine  was  essential  to  correct  views  of  relimon,  and 
that  where  it  was  denied  or  overlooked,  there  comdbeno 
sound  basis  for  ethical  science.  It  was  the  strength  of  this 
conviction  that  induced  him  to  resume  the  subject,  and  give 
H  that  extended  bud  thorough  Investigation,  the  result  of 
which  is  the  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Oberlia  Quar- 
terly Review — a.  series  constitutinjg  one  of  the  most  able  and 
valuable  contributions  to  ethical  and  theological  science, 
which  has  appeared  in  our  times.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lament- 
ed, if  any  such  event  ever  is,  that  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete it  according  to  his  ideal  and  preparation.  Like  his 
fife,  it  Is  but  the  &agment  of  a  broken  column. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  College  course,  his  applica- 
tion to  study  was  entirely  excessive,  and  almost  precipitated 
him  into  the  grave.  So  much  was  his  physical  system  im- 
paired that  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  study  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  senior  year,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
year  following.  From  this  almost  fatal  injury  he  never 
but  partially  recovered,  and  it  probably  prepared  the  way 
for  his  early  exit.  His  nervous  excitability  was  so  great, 
that  the  least  sudden  noise  would  shock  and  start  his  whole 
body,  and  extort  an  outcry.  Very  little  excitement  during 
the  day  would  turn  most  of  the  night,  and  sometimes  all  of 
it,  into  a  wakefulness  which  defied  sleep.  Hour  after 
hour,  would  his  mind,  with  intense  energy,  grapple  with 
the  most  diflScult  questions,  or  range  the  universe  on  th^ 
win^  of  associated  thought,  till  sometimes  he  felt  himself 
on  the  very  verge  of  distraction.  Thus  his  disease  would 
often  aggravate  itself  until  exhausted  vitality  could  hold  out 
no  longer,  and  dayd  of  prostration  would  succeed  before  he 
could  safely  undertake  any  vigorous  mental  efforts.  Two 
or  three  times,  he  suspended  all  study,  and  endeavored  by 
relaxation  and  moderate  exercise  to  recover  his  healtL  But 
it  availed  little ;  for  his  love  of  study  was  so  intense,  and  the 
spontaneous  activity  of  his  mind  so  great,  that  he  experien- 
ced a  wear  and  tear  of  body,  little  less  than  what  would 
have  resulted  from  direct  application.  It  was  thus  that  his 
vitality  was  in  the  process  of  self-consumption,  when  he 
was  assailed  by  the  fever  which  so  unexpectedly  to6k  him 
away.  Had  he  escaped  the  fever,  he  might  haVe  survived 
for  years — possibly  to  a  moderate  old  age ;  but  he  hardly 
expected  it  In  several  letters  to  me,  during  the  four  or 
five  concluding  years  of  his  life,  he  expressed  a  strong  pre- 
sentiment  that  his  earthly  course  would  be  short,  and  tl»^ 
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lie  should  fail  lo  accomplish  more  than  a  fraction,  at  farthest* 
t)f  what  be  had  projected.  It  wad  this  presentiment,  doubt-^ 
iess,  which  led  him,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  final  sick- 
ness, while  thejpen  yet  trembled  in  his  faltering  grasp,  to 
fitter  .the  wish«  for  o^ie  half  day  nwre^  that  he  might  prepare 
what  he  had  then  in  hand  so  that  another  oould  readily  ar* 
range  and  publish  iU  Indeed,  it  had  been  long  manifest  to 
.himself  no  less  than,  to  others,  that  his  mind  was  entirely 
too  vigorous  for  his  body,  and  that  by  the  force  and  fire  of 
its  action,  it  was  jarring  to  pieces  «na  consuming  it.  The 
.assault  of  death,  therefore,  so  fer  horn  being  unanticipated, 
was  probably  but  slightly  startling  to  his  expectations. 

W  hilQ  the  intemperate  prosecution  of  his  studies,  towards 
the  close  of  his  College  course  was  so  essentially  impairing 
his  health  and  constitution,  it  was  also  accompanied  by^jt 
fearful  revolution  in  his  moral  history*  Hitherto,  since  his 
converdon,  he  had  prosecuted  his  studies  in  preparation  for 
^preachiag  the  gospel.  But  several  months  before  his  gradu- 
ation, he  began  to  evince  a  strong  repugnance  to  that  hat 
4owed  and  self-denying  office^  and,  as  the  time  wore  to- 
wards that  point,  the  manifestations  of  that  repugnance 
grew  more  and  more  emphatic,  assuming  occasionally,  when 
obligation  was  urged  upon  him,  and  he  was  somewhat  off  his 

fuard,  an  air  of  scorn  for  such  a  life.  Such  manifestations, 
owever,  were  carefully  secluded  from  the  puWic  eye,  and 
probably  made  to  myself  alone.;  and  altnou£;h  it  might 
be  seen  that  his  heart  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been,  yet  it 
was  known  only  to  himself,  till  he  afterwards  disclosed  it,  to 
how  great  an  extent  he  had  gone  in  aberration  from  ^the  truth  ^ 
as  it  is  in  Jesus."  It  then  appeared  that,  during  the  period 
referred  to,  and  some  months  foUowmg  his  graduation,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  spiritual  departure  from  God ;  and  much 
of  the  time  was  wandering  oewildered,  without  a  clue  in 
the  dark  and  tangled  labyrinths  of  a  profound  scepticism. 

His  mind  was  philosophical  from  constitution,  and  it  was  as 
4ndependentasit  wasphilosophioal.  It  naiturally  sought  for  the 
grounds  of  all  inculcations  and  tenets  presented  for  its  adop- 
tion. It  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  hin^  that  any  tenet  or 
belief  had  the  sanction  of  high  names,  or  extensive  recep- 
tion, in  its  favor ;  nor  that  it  was  banned  and  rejected  bv 
similar  authority.  He  must  examine  it,  and  see  for  himself 
that  it  rested  on  what  at  least  appeared  to  him  to  be  ulti- 
/mhie  principles,  before  he  could  give  it  his  assent ;  and  if,  on 
.investigation,  .it  seemed  to  confliot  with  such  principlesi,  ^ 
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he  would  hare  rejected  it»  if  all  the  workl  had  prodaimed 
It  true.    Impelled  by  his  strong  philosophical  temlency,  he 
had,  from  an  early  stage  of  his  education,  given  much  atten* 
tion  to  metaphysical  investigatiofis;  bntdHring  the  last  teni> 
<tf  his  senior  year,  while  completing  and  reviewing  the 
course  of  instruction  on  Intellectual  »id  Moral  Philosophy^ 
which  is  given  at  Oberlin,  all  the  energies  of  his  mmd  were 
mainly  find   intensely  devoted  to  these  favorite  pursuits. 
JHiis  absorbing  application   necessarily  involved  a  with- 
drawal of  his  attention  from  religious  obligations,  and  re- 
sulted in  backsliding.     It  &lso  secured  h^  philosophical  at* 
tainments,  of  which  he  was  by  no  means  unconscious.  What 
actually  occurred,  might  have  been  easily  anticipated.    He 
was  dazzled  by  what  he  perceived  imd  ima^ned  to  be  hi^ 
own  capabilities,  and  yielded  his  heart  to  the  iHusions  of 
ambition.    It  was  under  the  hallucination  of  those  illusions^ 
that  he  conceived  and  developed  that  repugnance  to  thec^ce 
of  preaching  the  gospel  which  I  have  already  noticed. 
Viewed  in  its  mere  worldly  aspects,  as  it  must  then  have 
stood  before  bis  eye,  what  else  could  k  elicit  but  aversioB 
and  scorn,  when  it  demanded  so  much  of  labor  and  self-de- 
nial ;  and  offered  so  low  a  stake  for  ambition  to  sfhiggle  fory 
and  so  restricted  a  scope  for  it  to  exert  itself  in  ?    Bat  whea 
this  function  was  contrasted  in  his  view  with  the  altitudes 
of  worldly  distinction^  seemingly,  especially  in  political  life, 
so  lofty  JCnd  resplendent,  to  which  his  eye  had  begun  to  turn 
and  his  feet  to  aspire,  it  could  seem  to  him  no  less  than  nameless 
folly,  to  dedicate  his  talents  to  its  unrecompensed,  honoris, 
spiritless  routine  of  service,  and  forego  all  he  might  gain 
of  honor  and  fame  and  power  and  emolument,  by  scaling 
those  dazzling  summits.     But  it  was  not  long  that  his  ambi- 
tious aspirings  and  complacencies  were  satisflSed  to  hover 
around  such  heights.     When  he  came  to  consider  by  what 
paths,  and  on  what  claims,  they  are  usually  attained — ^when 
he  reflected  how  the  power  and  tactics  of  party,  the  arts  of 
unprincipled  demagogues,  or  popular  prejudices,  avail  to 
keep  down  the  worthiest  and  exalt  the  basest — when  he 
saw  how  little  the  loftiest  stations  depend  on  real  worthi- 
ness, and  that  the  greatest  personal  merits  are  hindrances, 
instead  of  helps,  to  the  attainment  of  those  elevations,  hfe 
mind  revolted  from  the  career  to  which  they  had  attracted 
him,  as  one  of  actual  degradation.     He  had  then  reached 
the  point  where  all  the  ends  of  worldly  ambitioni,  bat  oaet 
assumed  a  contemptible  aspect:  That*  sole  remaining  ead 
was  knowledge. 
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It  was  before  bo  reacbed  thm  goal^  that  he  became  scep^ 
tical.  In  the  midst  of  his  metaphysical  investi^tioais,  proba- 
Uy  after  his  heart  had  wandered  from  God,  he  began  to 
dMKJover  what  appeajred  to  him  to  be  iQsurmountable  objec- 
tions to  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  of 
Divine  origin.  These  objections .  were  of  a  philosphical 
character,  and  were  in  fact  of  a  most  formidable  bearing; 
but,  had  his  heart  been  right,  they  would  never  have  led 
him  to  reject  the  Bible.  Scepticism^  in  ail  cases^  awes  its.ex* 
istence  to  a  vynmg  will.  A  truly  spiritual  mind  may  encoun*- 
ter  great  and  serious  difficulties,  relating  to  the  Scriptures 
and  the  religion  they  reveal,  but  it  will  find  on  every  page 
of  them  such  a  stamp  of  Divinity — an  air,  and  tone,  and 
tendency,  so  sacred,  that  its  realization  of  their  iwterTia/  ev- 
idences will  more  than  suffice  to  hold  in  check  all  specula- 
tive objections  that  can  arise,  until  more  extensive  study,  or 
deeper  thought  can  have  time  to  assail  and  dissipate  the  mena- 
chig  ilkeions.  So  strongly  was  he  himself  convinced  of  this^ 
after  his  restoration  to  truth  and  rectitude,  that  he  frowned 
dwidemnatory  on  ^all  sceptical  professions,  regarding  them 
as  demonstrations  of  perversity  of  heart. 

What  those  philosophical  difficulties  were,  which  occasion- 
ed his  rejection  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  of  course  of 
Christianity,  I  will  not  here  stop  to  state ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  to  him  they  seemed  real  and  insurmountable.  It  would  be 
of  immense  value  to  multitudes  if  they  could  know  the  actual 
history  of  his  mind  during  its  continuance  in  those  unillumin- 
ated  mazes — especially,  after  he  turned  with  contempt  from 
all  other  pursuits  but  that  of  knowledge.  Such  a  mind  as 
his  could  not  assume  a  bkmk  indifference  to  all  those  mo- 
mentous questions  which, relate  to  the  existence,  and  destiny 
of  man.  Having  discarded  revelisition,  it  must  attempt  to 
achieve  a  solution  of  them  ifor  itself.  With  his  usual  ardor, 
he  addressed  himsdf  to  the  task.  All  the  .elements  of  his 
moral  state  and  mental  constitution  conspired  to  urge  him 
on.  But  the  spirit  of  scepticism  used  a  terrible  proscription 
through  all  the  ranks  of  mere  probability.  It  was  inexora- 
ble in  its  demand  for  absolute  demonstrations.  Of  course  he 
entirely  failed  to  solve  satisfactorily  the  questicms  referred  to. 
As  might  have  been  foreseen,  he  was  agonized  by  his  fail- 
ures. Was  he  then  to  remun  henceforth  in  the  dark  resqpec* 
ting  these  mcmientous  matters  ?  Had  be  reached  the  ulti- 
matum of  knowledge  respecting  them  ?  With  all  its  strength, 
his  soul  repulsed  the  abhorred  conclusions,  andrq^oubied  its 
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eodwron  on  the  iatractable  proUenur ;  bat  stQl  Ae  orades 
were  dumb,  the  docHrs  to  truth  were  barred  and  bdted.  He 
feh  deeply  the  need  of  the  knowledge  he  sought;  all  hie  na- 
ture criecl  out  (or  it;  doubt  and  uncertamlr  became  the  rack 
and  the  torture, and  yet  from  them  he  ooufd  not  escape;  hb 
ambition  too  was  crossed,  and  liis  pride  outraged.  The  tbI- 
ue  which  he  set  on  that  knowledge  which  proved  so  unat- 
tainaUe,  made  all  that  he  already  knew,  or  believed  othen 
to  knowt  seon quite  contemptible;  and  be  began  to  entertain 
a  most  hearty  disgust  for  all  that  belongs  to  the  present 
slate.  He  e<mtempiated  his  own  material  nature,  and  db* 
pised  it  for  what  he  r^arded  as  its  low  and  degrading  adap- 
tations and  tradencies,  and  especially  for  its  dogging  efifect 
en  the  mhid.  He  surveyed  maiyund,  noting  tiieir  infirmities 
and  follies,  their  prejudices  and  pursuits,  and  such  like  things, 
and  contemned  thmn.  He  hated  life,  characterfaed  as  it  is 
**  in  this  pin-f(M  here,"  and  often  longed  for  a  release  from 
its  odious  conditions.  Nor  did  he  always  refrain  from  rac- 
ing his  thoughts,  and  occasionally  his  words  m  proud  j^e* 
sumption  against  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God. 
Nothrng  in  Uterature  pleased .  him  so  well,  as  the  glowii^ 
embodmieiits  of  piide,  and  misanthrt^y,  and  contempt  for 
our  physical  natare,  and  ceaseless  loi^mff  for  knowledge  im^ 
possiMe,  and  sceptical  premimption,  w^h  abocmdintho 
cmanati<ms  of  the  dacding,  but  vitiated  gemus  of  the  guilty 
Bjrron.  A  few  remaining  cords  of  afl^ttcm  stiU  strongly 
bound  his  heart,  and  ^y  were  miunly  b&  that  held  Inm  to 
the  world. 

But  his  redemption  came.  He  had  been  appointed  Tutor 
when  he  graduated,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  winter  he 
returned  to  Oborlin,  designing  to  discharge  the  trust  for  a 
few  months  only,  and  then  to  resign.  One  of  thoses^vons 
of  deep  rehgious  interest,  with  which  OberHn  has  becsi  so 
often  refreshed,  was  in  progress  when  he  arrived.  The 
Spirit  of  God  hovered  over  the  pkce»  and  deep  sbfennity 
pervaded  it  He  ccmld  not  q£-  course  avoid  attendbg  the 
meetings  without  avowing  his  sentiments,  wfaidh,  on  wsjoj 
accounts,  he  was  unvrilUng  to  do.  It  was  not  long  h^^m 
his  c(m8cienoe.b^an  to  respond  to,  tiie  truth,  m£i  to  ac- 
knowledge  the  clums  and  obligations  whk^  were  urged  on 
all,  although  his  soepticial  <Ufficulties  still  kept  th«r  fnt^wA 
At  ImEigth,  however,  he  resolved  withia  himself  to  be  psf* 
fectly  candid,  and  to  yield  \m  heart  up  to  all  he  saw  to  te 
true.    Foi^with,  h»  philoK)plncal  diffioulties  began  to^  tast^ 


ish,  imd  soott  disaf»peared.  His  own  words  were :  **  As  soon:  \ 
as  I  resolved  to  be  honesty  my  scepticism  was  gone."  Hi»  \ 
nxiB4  at  once  saw  throMgh^all  the  fallacies  of  heart  and  h^d 
by  which  he  had  been  governed;  and  in  a  short  time. he 
struck  out  one  of  the  most  origindi  and  able  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  that  has^  at  any 
time  been  developed*  It  was  b^ed  enth^ly  on  the  internal: 
evidences,  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  things  the  world  has  to 
regret  that  he  did  not  live  to  write  .out  and  publish  it,  as  he 
designed  to  do.  Respecting  this  argument  Prof.  Morgan 
says  in  some  remarks  published  after  his  death:  "He  had 
for  himself  attained  to  a  new  and  original  view  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity;  and  we  count  it  a  loss  to  the  church 
and  the  world  tl^p-t  he  never  put  his  views  into  a  suitable 
form  for  publication.'^ 

Such  is  substantially  the  history  of  this  critical  and  mo- 
mentous period  of  his  life.  I  have  detailed  it  thus  minutely 
on  account  of  the  moral  lessons  it  so  forcibly  inculcates.  I 
hope  the  detail  will  not  weary  the  reader.  lean  now  pro- 
ceed more  rapidly. 

Having  returned  to  the  truth,  he  inm>ediately  resmned  his 
purpose  of  devoting  his  life  to  preaching  the  gospel,  and  en- 
tered the  junior  theolc^ical  class.  But  his  religious  charac* 
ter,  during  some  ten  months  following,  was  fer  from  corres-^ 
ponding  with  what  it  should  have  been.  It  was  unstaUe,. 
and  was  interrupted  occasionally  by  a  revival,  not  of  his- 
sceptical  difficulties,  but  of  the  other  characteristies  of  his  ^a-^ 
son  of  departure  from  God  and  the  Bible.  Indeed,  the  de-^ 
velopments  and  indications  grew  more  and  more  ominous.. 
Would  he  continue,  or  abandon  his  theological  studies? 
Would  he  live  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mam, 
or  yield  himself  up  to  some  selfish  career?    Who  could  tell? 

We  had  a  sister  who  "walked  the  worid  with  such  a  winning 
loveliness,"  that  she  was  to  us  both,  well  nigh  as  dear  as  life. 
All  unexpectedly,  Frances  sickened  and  died,  Nov.  17,  I840« 
He  witnessed  her  intense  physical  sufierings;  he  marked  her 
naeek  and  patient  spirit;  h^  heard  the  utterances  of  her 
pure,  self-forgetting  benevolence ;  he  heard  her  speak  of  glo-' 
rioua  angds  in  waiting  for  her  spirit ;  he  saw  her  peacefully 
expire,  as  if  £Edling  ameep,  while  a  beai^cHis  smile  gathered 
over  her  face,  and  lay  there  significant  of  her  heavenly 
bliss;  he  passed  through  her  funeral  scenes;  and  while  hM 
heart  wa«  s^onized  with  Intterest  grief  under  the  immense 
afilictioU)  it  also  received  the  mor^  impre^ons,  "  tfie  bal* 
41 
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samic  truths  and  healing  sentiments,  which  such  a  scene, 
nnd  such  a  trial,  were  adapted  to  impart" 

^  *•  Smitten  firiends 

Are  angrels  sent  on  errands  full  of  lore ; 
For  us  they  languish,  and  for  us  they  die." 

At  her  bed-side,  and  over  her  cofBn.  renouncing  with  ab- 
horrence the  vanities  which  had  so  often  seduced  him,  he 
humbled  himself  in  the  dust,  he  solemnly  renewed  his  con- 
secration to  God.  That  stem  bereavement  dug  the  channel 
and  directed  the  current  of  his  following  life,  makmg  it  a 
stream  of  refreshment  and  spiritual  health  to  hundreds  of 
souls. 

I  cannot  here  attempt  to  recount  his  labors  in  public  and 
private,  in  the  praying  circle  and  the  pulpit,  at  Oberlm  and 
elsewhere,  from  that  time  onward.  They  will  be  eternally 
rehearsed  in  Heaven,  by  hundreds  saved  through  his  stren- 
uous agency. 

Nor  did  he  relinquish  his  ardent  love  for  his  former  dio- 
sen  studies,  but  he  pursued  them  to  the  permanent  gain  of 
pure  religion.  His  main  attention  was  directed  to  them  du- 
ring all  his  theological  course.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  in 
18^,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Logic,  and  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Intellectual  Philosphy^  in  Oberlin  Collegi- 
ate Institute.  He  was  already  highly  qualified  for  the  Ss» 
charge  of  his  functions  in  these  important  departments,  but 
he  spared  no  diligence  to  reach  the  ripest  excellence.  He 
perused  and  pondered  all  the  works  of  note  which  it  was  in 
his  power  to  secure,  French  and  German,  as  well  as  English; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  notwithstanding  he 
was  yet  so  young,  he  had  reached  a  maturity  of  acquain- 
tance with,  and  a  penetration  into  metaphysical  science,  be- 
fore he  died,  which  has  few  parallels  among  the  living,  and 
that  this  most  important  science  has  sustamfed  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  in  his  early  exit  He  had  projected  a  Treatise  on 
Logic,  which  must  in  iteelf  have  been  of  immense  value. 
He  also  designed,  ulthnately  to  develop  a  general  system 
of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  of  which  he  had  the  outKne  in 
his  mind.  I  have  already  mentioned  his  purpose  to  write  cm 
the  evidences  of  GhristiaDity.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  value  which  such  works  must  have  possessed.  But  the 
remorseless  grave  precludes  them  all. 

His  articles  on  the  SimpMdty  of  Moral  Action,  some  eight 
or  ten  sermons,  and  a  review  of  Byron's  Poetry,  constitute 
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the  sum  of  the  writings  he  has  left  worthy  of  publication* 
These  will  make  a  valuable  volume.  His  review  of  By^jon 
shows  the  light  in  which  he  constantly  regarded  his  works, 
after  his  return  from  his  moral  and  intellectual  wanderings 
from  truth. 

My  Brother's  main  avocation  was  teaching,  and  it  was 
one  to  which  he  was  most  happily  adapted.  He  loved  it ; 
he  possessed  a  most  ready  faculty  of  communicating  his  ideas 
on  any  subject,  and  of  course  in  giving  instruction  i  he  se^ 
cured  from  his  classes  a  full  exertion  of  their  powers  in  pre- 
paring for  recitation  in  the  studies  he  taught;  but  he  didity 
rather  by  the  control  he  had  over  them  through  their  affec- 
tionate regards  for  himself,  which  he  seemed  to  acquire  with- 
out  effort,  and  by  inspiring  them  with  his  own  enthusiastic 
love  of  learning,  than  by  any  direct  exercise  of  authority. 
He  deeply  felt  the  importance  of  a  high  standard  of  educa- 
tion, and  sought  in  every  possible  way  to  impress  the  same 
feeling  on  the  Institution  g^ierally. 

But,  he  excelled  in  another  sphere  of  usefulness ;  he  was 
a  powerful  preacher.  What  he  had  learned  in  his  own  his- 
tory of  the  subtleties  of  sin,  of  the  frightful  self-delusions  and 
infatuations  to  which  it  conducts,  and  of  its  fearful  power  to 
urge  the  soul  onward  from  stage  to  stage  of  iniquity ;  what 
he  had  experienced  of  the  workings  of  conscience,  that  Si- 
nai within  ourselves,  as  he  called  it ;  what  he  knew  of  the 
strong  yearnings  of  every  human  soul  after  an  immortality 
of  bliss — ^his  deep  acquaintance  with  all  these  made  him  a 
temble  dealer  with  the  selfish  heart.  Boldly  tearing  away 
all  disguises,  and  revealing  the  veiy  wheel-works  of  deprav- 
ity to  view,  his  preaching  to  the  impenitent  might  in  truth 
have  been  called  a  revelation  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
their  hearts.  Hundreds  of  them  bowed  to  1;he  truth  under 
his  ministrations.  His  great  facility  ofponveying  his  thoughts, 
of  laying  aside  scholastic  technicalities,  and  of  giving  to  top- 
ics the  most  common  or  abstract,  an  aspect  to  interest  and 
impress  the  most  ordinary  minds ;  his  easy,  but  earnest  de- 
livery, often  assuming  an  impassioned  character ;  his  con- 
vincing logic,  his  well-aimed  charges,  his  ironical  sallies,  his 
faithful  portraitures,  his  forcible  illustrations,  his  solemn 
warnings,  his  moving  appeals,  and  his  urgent  exhortations ; 
all  these  conspired  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
preachers. 
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But  the  shattered  state  of  his  physical  ^tem  was  such 
that  lie  seldom  preached  a  sermon  without  its  being  succeeded 
by  great  prostration,  more  or  less  internal  inflamma^n,  and 
sleepless  tossings  during  most  of  the  following  night.    Few 

Eersons  thought,  as  they  listened  with  fisiscinated  interest  to 
is  more  impassioned  discourses,  that  they  came  direct  as 
it  were  from  the  very  fountain  of  his  vitaRty,  and  were  fre- 
quenUy  succeeded  by  bodily  distresses  which  made  life  scarce- 
ly tolerable.  His  throat  often  became  so  inflamed  and  sore 
that,  for  weeks,  he  couM  not  speak  in  public  at  all.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  physical  conseque;ices  of  preaching,  he 
came  to  the  purpose,  several  months  before  his  death,  to 
abandon  it  entirely,  or,  at  least,  while  such  a  state  of  his 
system  continued,  and  to  pursue  some  less  wasting  avoca- 
tion. He  accordingly  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  and 
prosecuted  it  till  near  his  end,  but  his  heart  was  not  in  it,  and 
on  the  2d  of  July,  1847,  he  thus  wrote  me  in  the  last 
letter  I  received  from  him :  **  I  stu)uld  greatly  prefer  another 
kind  of  life,  better  suited  to  my  taste,  and  more  healthftd 
for  my  moral  nature :  I  mean  a  literary  one,  or  nearly  so." 
He  then  spoke  o^  a  pls^n  he  had  in  his  mind  in  reference  to 
the  adoption  of  this  preferable  pursuit  This  plan,  however, 
perished  with  his  life. 

As  an  item  of  importance  in  his  history,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
corded that,  while  he  so  strenuously  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  the  Simplicity  of  Moral  action,  and  believed  in  the  entire 
practicability  of  living  in  continuous  obedience  to  God^  he 
nevertheless  did  not  believe  in  the  attainment  of  a  state  of 
permanent  sanctification.  He  thought  the  ideas  attached  to 
DOth  the  terms — aitainmerit  and  state — highly  objectionable  : 
l)ecause,  in  the  first  is  implied  the  idea  of  securing  an  object, 
once  for  all,  at  a  given  time ;  whereas,  if  obedience  should 
be  in  any  case  perpetual,  it  miist  be  contintiously  exercised, 
as  much  at  one  time  as  another ;  and  in  the  second  is  im^ 
plied  a  fixedness  of  character,  resulting  from  one  past  at- 
tainment, of  which  it  is  unwarrantable  to  conceive,  either 
in  accordance  with  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  the  fluctua- 
tions and  changes  of  the  experiences  of  the  sensibility^  ow- 
inff  to  its  necessary  correllations.  He  objected,  further,  that, 
believing  in  the  attainability  of  such  a  state  led  multitudes 
to  spend  their  time  in  abortive  eflbrts  to  secure  it,  instead  of 
-committing  themselves  at  once  to  God,  and  engaging  direct- 
ly in  the  performance  of  his  will ;  and,  furthermore,  that 
Ihese  abortive  eflbrts,  sooner  or  later,  produced  in  most 
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minds  disastrous  discouragements  and  scepticism  as  to  the 
possibility  of  rendering  perfect  obedience  at  all.    For  thes^ 
and  similar  reasons^  he  regarded  the  advocacy  of  the  attain* 
ability  of  a  state  of  permanent  sanctification  as  decidedly  : 
objectionable.    I  deem  it  my  duty  to  say  in  this  place,  that^  • 
in  this  view  of  the  subject^  I  cordially  concurred. 

Mv  brother,  on  several  difierent  occasions,  subsequent  to 
our  dear  sister's  death,  was  the  recipient  of  those  special 
baptisms  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  so  essential  to  a  rich  religious 
experience,  and  have  such  a  powerful  effect  on  Christian  char- 
acter. His  letters  written  at  such  times,  abound  in  spiritual 
interest. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1846,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Helen 
C.  Finney,  eldest  daughter  of  Prof.  C.  G.  Finney,  whom  he 
has  so  soon  left  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  husbands. 

His  earthly  career  is  closed.  He  died  at  our  paternal  home 
near  Fredericktown,  Ohio,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1846, 
^ed  33  years,  3  months  and  9  days.  He  had  been  sick  10 
days ;  first,  with  the  Billions  fever,  which  his  physician  had 
succeeded  in  breaking  up;  and  afterwards,  yrith  the  Typhoid, 
which  set  in,  and  carried  him  off  in  two  days.  The  incidents 
of  his  death  are  already  before  the  public.  Suffice  it  here  to 
say,  that  the  shadows  and  gloom  which  his  sudden,  and 
seemingly  premature  departure  spread  over  his  friends,  were 
intermingled  with  luminous  points  which  shed  a  relieving 
light  over  the  darksome  scene.  His  physical  sufferings,  du- 
ring his  last  hours,  were,  at  intervals  extreme,  and  his  mind 
much  bewildered ;  but  when  he  first  saw  he  must  die,  he 
declared  himself  "perfectly"  willing  to  go,  seemed  perfectly 
happy  to  his  last,  never  uttered  a  murmuring  word,  and  in 
his  wandering  moments,  saw  heavenly  visions,  our  dear  sis- 
ter Frances,  and  a  world  of  splendors  ineffable.  Thus  his 
sun  went  down  on  earth,  but  blessed  be  God!  only  to  be 
transferred  to  a  fairer  clime,  where,  "with  new  spangled 
ore,"  it 

"  Flames  in  the  fore-head  of  the  morning  sky." 

I  forbear  protracting  further  this  biographical  sketch,  which, 
I  can  assure  the  reader,  has  been  prepared  under  no  slight  em- 
barrassment—an  embarrassment  arising  mainly  from  the  near- 
ness and  peculiarities  of  the  relationships  between  its  subject 
and  myself.  We  were  brothers  ;  we  differed  in  age  not  quite 
two  years  and  a  third ;  we  had  no  other  brothers  whose  ages 
41* 
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were  near  our  own ;  we  were  playmates  in  childhood,  com' 
panions  at  schoolf  co-laborers  on  the  farm,  and  for  six  yearsy 
classoMites  in  Collegiate  and  Theol<^ical  studies ;  we  had, 
in  general,  the  same  intellectual  tendencies,  the  same  tastes 
and  views ;  we  were  th^  counsellors  and  confidants  of  each 
other;  we  esteemed,  hcmored,  and  loved  each  other;  in  short, 
it  is  perhaps  seldom  that  the  bonds  of  fraternal  affinity  are 
stronger  than  they  were  between  us.  In  retracing  his  his- 
tory, ten  thousand  recollections,  many  of  them  fuU  of  pro- 
found interest  to  me,  have  revived  at  every  step.  When 
the  pen  moves  under  the  influence  of  such  relations  and  re- 
collections, it  is  no  easy  task  to  adjust  the  balance  between 
too  guarded  and  too  garrulous  a  detail  of  the  incidents  of  a 
life  such  as  my  brother's.  I  have  omitted  many  incidents 
and  facts  in  his  history,  which  I  shoidd  have  recorded,  but  for 
the  fear  of  seeming  to  have  forgotten  too  much  that  it  is 
natural  for  affection  to  eulogize  its  objects,  or  for  more 
weighty  reasons. 

It  is  less  than  three  years  since  he  wrote  the  uitroductory 
article  of  the  first  number  of  this  Review,  and  I  now  coa^ 
mit  to  its  pages  this  brief  memoHal  of  his  life. 

Mansfield,  Ohio,  January  8,  184S. 


ARTICLE  LXXII. 
PBINCIPI^E»  OF  CHURCH  DISCIPlilNE. 

BT  PREST.   A.   MAHAN. 

It  is  quite  common  for  individuals  to  assume  particular  dec- 
larations of  scripture  designed  only  to  be  applied  to  partic- 
ular  and  specific  cases^  as  giving  universal  rul^  to  be  applied  in 
all  cases  of  every  kind*     The  result  is  that  one  part  of  in- 
spiration is  placed  in  palpable  contradiction  to  others  equal* 
ly  important  and  sacred.    An  error  of  this  kind  has,  in  our 
judgment,  been  fallen  into  by  a  large  part  of  the  churchy 
in  the  assumption  that  the  directions  given,  Matt.  18:  15 — 17 
was  designed  as  law  universal  for  discipline  in  respect  to  all 
forms  of  offences  whatever,  whether  individual  or  public; 
when  in  fact,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  it  was  given  as  a  par- 
ticular rule  for  specified  cases,  to  wit,  individiud  and  pri- 
vate offences.    The  result  of  this  assumption  has  been  that 
directions   equally  sacred  pertaining  to  ofiences  of  other 
kinds,  have  been  totally  overlooked.*    The  church  has  also 
been  left  without  any  settled  principles  which  she  could  in- 
telligently apply  to  all  forms  of  offences  demanding  disci- 
plined   Suppose  for  example,  a  member  of  a  church  has 
gone  to  distant  regions  and  there  become  a  notorious  pirate, 
or  robber.    The  church  has  proof  the  most  absolute  of  his 
guilt.    Yet  she  can,  by  no  possibility  get  to  him,  so  as  to 
take  the  first  and  second  steps  with  him.     What  must  be 
done?    If  the  passage  under  consideration  be  assumed  as 
giving  law  universal  for  all  forms  of  offences,  the  church 
must  retain  the  wretch  in  her  bosom  till  his  dying  day.    She 
can  pass  no  vote  of  censure  or  suspension  in  respect  to  him. 
Indeed,  she  can,  as  a  body,  take  no  cognizance  of  his  crimes 
in  any  form  whatever.    For  the  offence,  according  to  this 
view  of  the  subject,  is  never  to  be  so  much  as  named  in  the 
church,  till  after  the  first  and  second  steps  have  been  taken. 
The  church  therefore  has  no  right  to  consider  any  offence 
in  any  form.    She  has  no  right  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
investigate  evil  reports,  or  to  take  the  steps  referred  to.. 
She  has  no  right  to  do  any  thing  about  the  offences  of  any  of 
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her  members,  till  after  the  case  is  submitted  to  her  adjudi- 
cation,  by  those  who  havct  as  individuals,  in  their  pirvate  ca- 
pacity, taken  these  steps  and  failed  to  bting  the  offenders  to 
repentance.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  set  as^e  a  part  of  the 
solemn  direction  of  our  Savior,  and  if  a  part  piay  be  thus 
set  aside,  why  may  not  the  whole  be? 

Further,  let  us  suppose  that  the  offender  above  referred 
to,  should,  every  time  the  church  is  engaged  in  celebrating 
the  Lord's  supper,  appear  in  her  midst,  and  at  the  close 
escape  without  the  possibility  of  individuals  taking  the  first 
and  second  steps  in  a  process  of  discipline.  The  church  in 
that  case,  would  be  bound  to  distribute  the  elements  to  him, 
as  a  brother  beloved,  and  continue  to  do  so  every  time  she 
celebrated  the  ordinance.  She  can  know  no  individiml  of 
her  body  in  any  other  relation,  till  after  those  steps  have 
been  taken*  Such  are  the  necessary  and  undeniable  ccmse- 
quences  of  assuming  this  passage  as  law  universal  for  disci- 
plme  In  respect  to  all  forms  of  offences.  More  <rf  this  here- 
after. 

Special  attention  is  now  invited  to  a  consideration  of  other 
passages  of  Scripture  bearing  upon  our  present  inquiries, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  the 
true  principles  of  discipline  to  be  applied  in  all  cases.  We 
will  introduce  the  subject  by  a  reference,  as  the  basis  of  our 
elucidations,  to  2  Cor.  vii;  0-^11. 

♦*  Now  I  rerjoice,  not  that  ye  were  made  sorry,  but  that  ye  aorrowed 
to  rapentance :  for  ye  were  Hiade  sorry  after  a  godly  manner,  that  ye 
might  receive  damage  by  us  in  nothing.  For  godly  sorrow  worketb 
repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of:  but  the  sorrow  of  die 
world  worketh  death.  For  behold  this  self-same  thing,  that  ye  sor- 
rowed after  a  godly  sort,  what  carefulness  it  wrought  in  you,  yea,  what 
clearing  of  yourselves,  yea,  what  indignation,  yea,  what  fear,  yea,  what 
vehement  desire,  yea,  what  zeal,  yea,  what  revenge !  In  all  things  ye 
bave  approved  yourselves  to  be  clear  in  this  matter." 

Here  we  have  the  form  which  true  repentance  for  a  sin 
with  which  the  apostle  had  charged  the  church  at  Corinth, 
in  the  preceding  epistle,  assumed,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
postulations contained  in  that  epistle.  An  indlvkkial,  a 
member  of  the  church,  had  been  guilty  of  marrying  the 
wife  of  his  own  father,  the  father  being  still  alive.  Compare 
verse  12  of  the  chapter  before  us,  with  1  CorHithi«UQs,5:  1. 
The  church,  instead  of  excommunicating  the  ol9fender,as  they 
were  bound  to  have  done  at  once,  had  not  even  commenced 
a  process  of  discipline  with  him  in  any  form.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  a  sin  persisted  in  on  the  part  of  tfcd^rtiiffchi 
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Hirould  be  the  des^iction  of  the  offender  himself,  in  tfie  first 
instance,  and  in  the  ttext,  the  fatal  corruption  of  the  church 
^ho  should  retain  such  a  criminal  in  her  bosom. 

"  For  I  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have  judged 
already  as  though  I  were  present,  concermng  him  that  halii  so  done 
this  deed,  in  the  name  of  our.Lord  Jesos  C^nst,  whmi  ye  are  gathered 
toffether,  and  m^  a^irlt,  with  the  fpower  ^f  our  Loud  Jesus  Christ,  te 
deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the 
spirit  may  1)0  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Your  glorying  is 
not  good.  Know  ye  not  that  a  Kttle  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump  1 
Purge  out  therefore  the  61d  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump,  as  ye 
are  unleavened.  For  e^en  Christ  our  Passover  is  eacnfictd  for  us."^-! 
Cor.  5:  a— 7- 

"  That  the  spirit  may  be  sav«ed  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  thtft  is,  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  offender  himself 
is  his  prompt  excommunicatien.  '**  A  little  leaven  leaveneth 
the  whole  lump,"  that  is,  y^u  will  yourselves,  if  you  do  not 
put  him  away  from  among  you,  become  as  corrupt  and 
guilty  as  he  himseM*  is*  The  reader  will  mark  particularly 
the  directions  which  inspiration  required  the  church  to  pur- 
sue in  the  case  referred  to.  It  was  not  that  they  should 
take  the  first  and  second  i^ps  in  discipline,  and  if  these, 
failed,  then  to  pponounce  sentence  of  excommunication.  It 
was  not  that  they  should  attempt  his. reformation  in  the 
church,  and  thus  failing  to  proceed  to  esrtremities.  One  direc- 
tion and  only  one  was  given,  and  that  was,  that  as  soon  as 
the  church  should  come  together,  te  pronounce  sentence  of 
excommunication  upon  him. 

<<  And  ye  are  puffed  up,  and  have  not  rather  mourned,  that  he  that 
hath  done  ibis  deed  mi^ht  be  taken  away  from  among.  For  I  verily,  as 
Absent  In  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have  judged  tilready  as  though  1 
were  present,  eoncemlng  him  t&at  hath  so^one  this  deed,  in  th»  name 
«f  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are  together,  and  my  spirit,  with 
the  power  of  our  Iiord  Jesus  'Christ,  to  deMver  such  an  one  unto  Satan 
lor  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Thereat  reason  urged  for  tlus  icourse  was,  as  we  have 
.  ffeen,  that  it  was  the  only  means  l^  which  the  individual 
<;ould  be  reclaijrned,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  church  saved 
firom  corruption  on  the  other. 

For  a  more  full  understanding  of  this  subject,  we  now 
turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
^church  at  Corinth,  by  the  reascmings  and  expostulations  of 
the  apostle.  The  first  result  was  deep  sorrow  and  regret  on 
-account  of  the  course  which  thej  had  pursued  relatively  to 
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tftar  a  godly  sort,"  inducdd  in  them  a  fofm  of  repentimee 
in  all  respects  approved  of  God,  a  Repentance  no  ^ao^ients 
of  which  they  had  occasion  to  repent  of«  This  repentance 
-WBM  followed  l^  a  course  of  conduct  in  all  i^espects  what  it 
■hodikl  have  been.  The  dittracteristics  of  the  repentance 
Ibdtioed  by  the  godly  sorrow  exercised  by  the  church,  as 
enumerated  by  me  apostle  are  the  following.  Carefulness. 
**  What  carefulness  it  [godly  sorrow]  wrought  in  you,"  that 
k,  what  haste,  promptitude^  earnest  effort,  forwardness  ta 
do  the  thing  reqij^red,  to  wit,  excommunicate  the  ofiender, 
**What  ckai^ing  of  yowrselvesi'*  that  is,  apologising.  Those 
who  had  not  partaken  of  the  sin  of  the  church  in  the  fla^^ant 
n^lect  of  duty,  exposed  the  fact,  amd  showed  to  Titus, 
Paul's  messenger,*  that  they  were  innocent  in  the  matter. 
Those,  on  the  other  baiMl,  who  had  sinned,  confessed  the 
fact,  and  condemned  aad  reprobated  the  sin  of  the  offender, 
and  their  own  conduct  relatively  to  it*  Whai  indignation, 
that  is,  what  deep  reprobation  of  the  sin,  and  the  sinner 
who  had  perpetrated  the  sin-.  "What  fear,"  that  is,  as  Mr. 
Barnes  says,  *'fear  lest  the  thing  should  be  repeated.  Fear 
lest  it  shoidd  not  be  entirely  removed."  It  implies  a  fear, 
that  the  entire  evil  might  not  be  corrected,  and  their  duty 
in  the  case  not  fiiUy  c^npUed  with*  "  W'hat  zeal^**  zeal  to  re- 
move the  sin  by  taking  the  offender  from  their  midst,  aad 
doing  all  that  duty  requk*ed  in  the  case.  What  reveiigt, 
that  is,  what  prompt  and  ready  execution  of  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  upon  the  offender.  "In  all  things  ye 
have  approved  yourselves  to  be  clear  in  this  matter ^  that  is, 
the  entire  state  of  mind  induced  by  the  godly  sorrow  whicn 
you  exercised,  and  the  course  pursued  under  Its  influence  is 
what  it  shoidd  have  been.  The  following  important  princi- 
ples pertaining  to  the  discipline  of  offenders  are  clearly  de- 
ducible  from  the  case  before  us,  as  binding  the  chujrch  in  all 
similar  cases. 

1.  The  first,  and  only  thing  for  the  chuFCh  to  do  in  all 
silch  cases,  is  to  excommuni<»te  the  offender,  his  gnUt  beag 
clearly  asoertatned. 

2.  Any  other  course,  in  such  cases,  tends  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  indivkltial,  and  the  corruptton  of  the  chureh,  and 
to  no  oilier  result  whatever. 

3.  No  church  is  in  a  state  which  God  fiilly  approves,  who 
is  not  ready  thus  to  avenge  all  such  ^fiences.  The  care* 
fiilness,   the  <Jearing  of  themselves,  the  indlgnlKtion^lto 
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fear,  the  vehement,  desire,  the  zeal,  the  revenge  exeercbed, 
by  the  Corinthian  church,  is  the  only  state  of  mind  and 
K^Qurse  of  conduct  which  Gk>d  approves,  and  will  sanction  in 
respect  to  all  similar  ofienders. 

Now  if  we  can  clearly  ascertain  the  characteristics  of 
the  offence  under  consideration,  we  shall  have  developed 
an  important  princ^ile  of  discipline  to  be  applied  in  all  cases 
of  a  given  character.  What,  then,  are  ttes  disthaguishing 
characteristics  of  this  case  ? 

One  thing  )b  quite  evident  in  respect  to  it  h  was  an  of<- 
fence  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  must  have  been  perpetrated 
with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it  was  sin.  No 
doubt  could  have  rested  upon  the  mind  of  the  offender  in  re- 
spect to  its  character  as  sin.  When  he  perpetrated  it,  he 
did  it  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  its  criminality* 

Equally  evident  is  the  fact,  that  it  was  a  deliberaste  offence^ 
The  individual  did  not  fall  in  consequence  of  having  come 
under  some  sudden,  unexpected  temptation.  The  act  was 
deliberately  performed  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  its  char* 
acter  as  sin. 

It  was,  finally,  a  crime,  perpetrated  under  such  circuDOi- 
stances  as  clearly  to  indicate  established  ckaritcter.  The 
man  had  entered  upon  his  career  of  crime  with  the  purpose 
distinctly  and  deliberately  formed  to  x^&utimue  m  -it  Such  a, 
case  differs  fundamentally  from  crimes,  however  aggravated 
in  themselves,  which  are  committed  under  the  influence  of 
some  sudden  temptation.  The  latter  may,  and  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  progress  of  this  article,  do  require  a  different  course 
of  treatment  from  the  former.  Now  if  we  suppose,  as  all 
christians  will  admit,  that  the  inspired  direction  of  the  apostle 
in  the  case  before  us  is  of  any  autnority  at  all  in  respect  to  the 
•church  at  the  present  time,  it  will  follow,  as  a  necessary 
-consequence,  that  whenever  a  case  occurs  bearing  the  same 
fundamental  characteristics  that  this  one  does,  the  same 
course  of  procedure  laid  down  for  this  one  case,  will  also 
bind  the  church  in  the  case  supposed.  To  deny  this  is  to 
assume  that  inspired  directions  for  specific  cases  are  not  law 
for  us  in  cases  precisely  similar.  This  would  render  entirely 
nugatory  a  vast  majoriifcy  of  the  precepts  of  the  Bible ;  for 
they  are  given,  in  this  precise  form.  Inspiration  affirma 
what  is  demanded  in  a  specific  case,  leaving  us  ta  a{>ply  the 
'  principle  thus  revealed  to  all  similar  cases. 

What,  then^  is  the  principle  or  law  of  discipline  revealed 
im  the  ifisplred  direelion  of  the  apostle  in  this  one  specific- 


ca§e,  tbe  law  whksh  binds  the  church  innfertnce  to  idl  of- 
fences bearing  the  same  fundamental  characteristics?  It  i» 
this.  Whenever  an  individual  professing  godliness,,  is  found 
in  the  ddiberatt  perpetration  of  known  crime^  whenever  he 
is  detected  in  carrving  out  a  plan  of  acknowledged  wicked- 
ness, so  that  hto  ^ancter  as  a  criminal  stands  revealed  a$ 
established,  as  would  be  true  in  the  circurnstances  supposed^ 
then  his  refonnation  is  not  at  all  to  be  sought  in  the  church. 
He  is  to  be  cast  out  of  it  at  once,  as  soon  as,  on  prc^r  trial, 
his  guilt  is  formally  established.  The  adoption  of  any  o^her 
course  in  such  a  case,  tends  not  to  the  reformation,  butde- 
'  structicMi  of  the  offender,  not  to  the  purity,  but  corruption  of 
the  entire  church  to  which  he  bdooffs.  If  any  use  at  all  is 
to  be  made,  as  law  in  cases  of  discij^ine,  of  the  inspired  di- 
rection relatively  teethe  case  under  consideration,  this  most 
be  it.    No  other  intelUgent  use  can  be  made  of  it 

I  will  give  one  or  two  cases  in  ilhistration  of  the  princitrfe- 
under  consideration,  as  I  understand  it.  A  superintendent 
of  a  sabbath  school  in  an  eastern  city  Masted  the  virtue  of 
one  of  his  teachers,  who  till  she  fell  a  victim  to  his  designs, 
had  sustained  a  most  unblemished  reputation.  Oa  examina- 
tion of  the  case,  the  churdi  found  that  that  fell  deed  had  been 
the  result  of  a  plan  sjrstematically  carried  on  for  many 
months.  What  should  be  done  in  such  a  case  ?  One,  and 
only  one  thing.  Prompt  and  immediate  excommunication. 
All  hope  of  saving  the  criminal  himself  from  death,  and  the 
church  from  corruption,  depends  upon  this  one  course  being 
adopted. 

An  individual  of  high  standing  in  the  church  and  commu- 
nity in  one*  of  the  towns  of  New  England,  had  been  accus- 
tomed for  many  years  to  spend  a  certain  portion  of  each  year 
abroad.  Before  leaving,  he  always  invited  the  church  to 
hold  a  special  prayer  meeting  at  his  house,  and  ever  took  his 
leave  of  them  with  a  solemn  admonrtion  to  be  all  found  walk- 
ing in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  on  his  return.  The  night  fol- 
lowing he  would  leave  with  one  or  more  stolen  horses  of  his 
neighbors,  and  all  the  treasures  he  would  bring  with  him  on 
his  return  were  found  to  be  the  fruit  of  crimes  renderhiff  him 
a  candidate  for  the  penitentiary,  \fhat  would  be  me  in- 
spired direction  of  the  apostle  to  that  church  in  respect  to 
such  a  case?    It  would  be  this,  and  this  only : 

1  Corinthians  5:  3 — ^7.  **  For  I  verily,  as  absent  in  the  body»  bat  present 
in  spirit,  have  judged  already  as  though  I  were  present,  concerning  hnn  who 
killi«odenBthto<toed,inthenanie  of  our  Lord  Jetus  CMst,  wilanyea* 
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Satbtred  tofethwr,  aad  my  ipirit,  wltli  th«  power  of  eiur  Lord  Jesus  CUrkl, 
to  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destrucflon.of  the  flesh,  that  the 
•pirit  may  he  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Your  glorying  is  Hot  good. 
Know  ye  not  that  a  littie  leaven  leaveneth  the  wholo  hunp .?  Forgo  out  theio^ 
fore  the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump,M  ye  are  unleaveaed.  For 
even  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us." 

What  carefulnessy  yea^  what  clearing  of  herself^  yea,  what 
indignation,  yea  wluit  fear,  yea,  what  vehement  desire,  yea, 
what  zeal,  yea,  what  revenge,  will  every  church  manifest  to- 
wards all  offenders  of  such  a  character,  found  in  her  bosom, 
— every  church,  we  say^  who  is  in  harmony  with  the'  spirit 
and  express  teachings  of  inspiration  relatively  to  sin.    The 
church,  as  constitute  and  designed  by  its  divine  founder,  is 
the  asylum  for  the  penitent,  the  poor  in  spirit  and  the  bro- 
ken hearted.    In  it,  the  bruised  reed  is  not  broken,  nor  the 
smoking  flax  quenched.    But  it  is  not  the  hidingrplace  of 
crime.    The  deliberate  perpetrator  of  foul  wronff  is  not  to 
have  a  place  there,  no,  not  for  a  moment  after  nis  crin^ 
h^ve,  through  proper  trial,  been  ascertained.    Nor  is  the 
-church  the  place  to  attempt  the  reformation  of  such  men. 
They  belong  to  the  world.    Among  them  therefore  they  are 
to  be  placed,  and  if  ever  re-admitted  to  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  they  are  to  be  received  as  those  who  have  been  con- 
verted from  the  world.    The  adoption  of  any  other  course 
in  such  cases,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  express  teachings 
of  inspiration,  but  its  tendency  is  evil  and  only  evil;  evil  to 
the  offenders  themselves,  and  evil  to  the  church.    If  the 
church  does  not  proceed  to  exercise  discipline  in  such  cases, 
she  becomes  a  partaker  of  the  sin  which  she  tolerates,  and 
her  real  moral  corruption  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  crim- 
inals whom  she  fellowships.    If  she  attempts  their  reforma- 
tion within  her  bosom,  she  presents  a  temptation  to  them, 
cdmost,  if  not  quite,  irresistibly  strong  to^nake  hypocritical 
professions  of  reformation.  An  individual  who  has  been  per- 
petrating crime  under  the  mask  of  religion,  will  be  irresisti- 
bly tempted  to  repeat  his  hypocrisy  in  the  form  of  profess- 
ed repentance,  if  the  church  will  hold  out  inducements  to 
it,  by  attempting  his  reformation  within  her  bosom.     Such  a 
course  has  no  tendency  to  purify  the  church  from  criminals, 
one  great  object  of  discipline,  but  to  fill  it  with  hypocrites. 
The  temptation  to  a  hypocritical  profession,  it  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind,  is  strong  in  exact  proportion  to  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  offense  of  which  the  criminal  has  been  guilty. 
The  same  is  true  also  of  the  feeling  of  remorse,  which  is 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  repentance.    The  tendency  then  of 
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sttempting  to  reform  offenders  witfiin  the  church,  is  to  gen- 
erate mod  then  retam  in  its  bosom  the  basest  hypocrites  on 
earth*  Such  a  course  tends  to  no  other  result  whatever. 
It  also  tends  to  divide  and  distract  the  church  itself.  Many 
members  will  assume  that  signs  of  remofte,  which  will  cer- 
tainly exist,  and  professions  of  repentance,  stich  as  practiced 
hypocrites  know  well  how  to  make,  and  certainly  will  make 
in  the  circumstances  supposed,  are  Indications  of  genuine 
repentance.  Others,  of  course,  will  judge  differently.  Part- 
ies will  be  formed  which  will  very  likely  bite  and  devour 
one  another,  until  they  are  consumed  one  of  another. 

Contrast  with  the  above  the  tendency  of  strict  adherence 
to  the  apostolic  injunction  under  consideration.  Such  a 
course  at  once  frees  the  church  from  all  unputations  from 
the  world,  on  account  of  any  crimes  perpetrated  by  her 
members.  Any  society,  and  above  all  the  church  of  the 
Living  God  is  honored  by  the  exclusion  of  crimmals  from 
their  association.  Prompt  exclusion  of  criminals  from  the 
church  also  tends  to  preserve  the  conscience  and  heart  of 
the  church  in  a  proper  state  towards  offences.  Offences  in 
the  estimation  of  all  her  members  become  fearful  things. 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  such  a  course  of  less  salutary  ten- 
dency upon  offenders.    Let  those  individtrals,  who,  by  prac- 
ticing  crime  under  the  doak  of  religion,  have  made  her  their 
refuge,  be  told,  that  no  professions  of  theirs  can  have  any 
influence  to  restore  them  to  the  confidence  or  fellowship  of 
the  church.     Nothing  will  do  this,  but  the  fruits  of  holiness 
in  lives  of  strict  obedience  to  Christ,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ 
thus  manifested.    All  motives  to  hypocritical  professions  of 
repentance,  the  great  sin  to  which  they  are  exposed  are 
taken  away,  and  they  are  thrown  upon  the  only  influences 
adapted  to  feecure  their  real  reformation,  to  wit,  the  idea  of 
restoration  to  a  standing  in  the  confidence  and  fellowship  of 
the  church,  through  a  life  of  "  rirfiteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness,"   The  entire  influence  of  the  church  is  thus  brou^t 
to  bear  upon  the  very  point  on  which  their  salvation  turns.^^ 
If  they  can  have  any  hope  of  restoration  to  confidence  hy 
professed  repentance,  such  professions  will  cettainly  bemadCf 
and  they  will  remain  hypocrites  still ;  yes,  if  possible  ten- 
fold more  the  children  of  hell  than  before.    Their  sahration 
depends  upon  this  temptation  being  taken  away.    Let  them 
be  at  once  put  out  of  the  church,  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  professions  of  repentance  will  not  avail  to  re- 
store them  to  conffdenee  or  fellowship,  either,  that  when 


they  shall  fay  their  lives  reveid  characters  worthy  of  qob6* 
dence  and  fellowship^  they  will  be  most  gladly  restored  to 
Ixfttht  and  this  temptation  is  not  only  taken  away^  but  they 
are  placed  in  circumstances  of  all  others  best  adapted  to 
secure  their  salvation.  The  strong  i*eprobation  manifested 
in  their  prompt  exclusion  from  the  chiirch,  tends  above  all 
things  else  to  break  the  power  of  their  sinful  propensities 
in  the  first  Instance,  while  the  hope  of  restoraticm  to  fuU 
and  cordial  fellowship  by  a  life  of  virtue  and  obedience*  ^ves 
to  all  the  motives  and  influences  of  the  gospel  the  greatest 
•efficacy  in  inducing  real  genuine  repentance.  This,  t  can  iH)t 
but  think  is  the  true  idea  of  the  apostle  in  the  declaration, 
*^  to  deliver  such  a  man  over  unto  Satan^*^  that  is,  exclude 
from  the  company  of  the  faithful,  and  place  among 
the  workU  the  followers  of  Satan  where  he  belones^ 
•**  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,"  (the  breaking  of  urn 
power  of  carnal  propensities,)  '^  that  the  spirit  may  be 
«aved  in  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ,"  by  lus  read  conversion. 
I  sincerely  question  the  fact  whetlier  the  real  reformation  ei 
a  confirmed  hypocrite  was  ever  secured  upon  any  othei' 
principles. 

An  objection  against  the  view  of  the  subject  presented 
above  may  by  some  be  drawn  from  Titus  3 :  10. 

'*  A  man  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admcmition,  re- 
ject" 

In  tins  case  the  reformation  of  the  offender  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  church.  He  is  to  be  twice  admonished,  and  thai 
without  reformation*  before  excommunication  is  to  be  resorted 
to.  The  reason  for  this  directi<m,  in  this  case,  is  obvious. 
The  simple  fact  that  important  error  has  been  embraced,  te 
not  in  itself  proof  of  total  subversion  of  character.  But 
remaining  in^  such  error,  after  proper  means  for  recovery 
have  been  used,  is.  Hence  such  means  are  to  be  used  until 
the  fact  of  moral  subversion  has  been  aincertained.  Then 
the  delinquent  is  to  be  rejected,  and  put  out  of  the  church. 
The  direction  of  inspiration  in  this  case,  as  contrasted  with 
that  given  in  the  case  of  the  offender  in  Cor.  5 :  1 — 5,  de- 
velopes  therefore  another  important  principle  of  discipline, 
namely :  when  an  offence  has  been  committed  which  in  it- 
self, and  under  the  drcumstances  of  its  occurrence,  does  not 
imply  total  subversion,  as  the  continued  deliberate  perpetra- 
tion of  crime  does,  then  the  reformation  of  the  offender  is 
to  be  sov^ht  within  the  church,  and  he  is  not  to  be  cast  out 
of  it,  till  resistance  to  admonition  proves  that  he  is  a  sub- 
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Torted  man*  To  this  dasf  belong  those  rs&rred  to  ntusS: 
10,  and  all  cases  of  offences  under  sudden  temptation,  h^ 
Gal.  6:  1,  the  church  is  directed  by  inspiration  to  reprove, 
rebuke,  and  exhort,  with  all  1<»^  suffering  and  doctrine, 
Biaking  a  difference  between  such  and  gross  deliberate  ci- 
fenders,  pulling  the  former  out  of  the  fire.  The  manifest 
tiftct  that  inspiration  makes  this  difference  between  these 
classes  of  offences,  demanding  immediate  excommunication 
in  one  instance,  and  patient,  persevering  efibrts  fdr  reform- 
ation, before  resort  is  had  to  extremities,  in  the  other,  shows 
clearly,  that  we  had  rightly  announced  the  principles  of  dis- 
cipline, thus  far. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  real  meaning  of 
our  Savior  in  Mat  18:  15 — 17.  The  class  of  offences  here 
referred  to  are  specific  ones,  to  wit,  indimdual  and  private 
(fences.  The  design  of  our  Savior  is  to  reveal  the  principle 
which  binds  us  as  law  universal  for  the  redress  of  such 
wrongs.  The  principle  here  revealed  was  never  designed 
as  a  law  of  discipline  for  the  church  in  resqpect  to  public 
offences.  The  design  of  the  Savior  was,  to  designate  a  line 
of  conduct  which,  as  individuals,  we  are  to  pursue  for  the 
redress  of  individual  and  private  ofiences.  This  I  argue 
from  the  following  considerations. 

1.  Thk  is  the  identical  case  specified.  ^If  thy  brother 
trespass  against  thee^  go,  tell  him  his  fault  between  him  and 
ttoe  alone.'*  The  case  is  a  definite  and  specific  one,  and 
specific  directions  are  given  for  its  adjustment.  Nothing  is 
more  contrary  to  all  correct  principles  of  interpretation, 
than  the  application  of  such  a  direction  as  law  universal  for 
all  offences  whatever. 

2.  On  the  supposition  that  this  is  the  principle  to  be 
applied  in  all  cases,  the  churchy  as  we  have  seen  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  this  »ssay,  can  t^e  no  original  jurisdiction 
of  any  offences  whatever.  She  cannot  even  appoint  a 
committee  to  investigate  evil  reports,  or  to  reclaim  offenders. 
This  would  imply  a  puUic  adjudication  of ^them,  m  some 
form,  and  in  the  case  last  named,  woidd  knply  a  positive 
judgment,  that  wrong  has  been  done*  l^e  why  ^point  a 
committee  for  the  reclamati<m  of  the  offender?  The 
church,  on  the  other  hand,  can  take  no  cogmxance  of  the 
conduct  of  her  members,  till  after  cases  are  subnutted  t0 
her  by  individuals  who  have  taken  the  first  and  sec<»id  steps 
widiout  redress.  Now  who  can  suppose  that  the  Head  of 
the  church  has  left  discipline  in  such  a  state  as  tbail    ht 
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t^ase  of  public  offences,  the  entire  chiuch  are  directly  ftg* 
^evedt  and  who  should  take  cognizance  of  the  east  if  she 
ices  not. 

3.  It  would^  as  we  have  also  seen,  be  perfectly  easy  for 
^e  grossest  offenders  to  put  then^telves  in  such  relations  to 
the  church,  as  to  render  discipline  absolutely  impossible,  if 
the  passage  before  us  be  underslood  as  law  H>r  the  adminis' 
tration  of  discijJine  in  respect  to  puUic  t>ffences.  Suppose 
a  member  of  a  church  has  become  a  notorious  pirate  upon 
the  high  seas%  Neither  the  church  nor  any  of  its  members 
can  get  to  him  t^  take  the  first  and  second  steps.  Nor  can 
they  communicate  with  him  by  letter*  What  must  be  done? 
Must  the  wretch  remain  in  the  bosom  of  the  church?  He 
must,  if  he  chooses  to  do  it^  according  to  this  view  of  the  pass- 
age under  consideration^ 

4.  But  suppose  that  the  church  is  permitted  by  this  pass* 
age  to  tcdce  up  public  offences,  but  is  required  to  take  the 
first  and  second  steps  before  proceeding  to  adjudicate  upon 
it.  This  makes  the  command  of  our  Savior  the  height  of 
absurdity.  The  precept  would  in  that  case  read  thus:— If 
an  individual  trespass  against  the  church,  (as  is  the  case  in 
all  public  offences,)  let  the  church  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  her  and  him  alone.  If  he  neglect  to  hear  the 
xihurchv  through  her  committee  if  you  please,  let  the  church 
take  with  hef  one  or  two  more,  that  is,  one  or  two  more 
churches.  If  he  neglect  to  hear  them,  let  the  church  tell 
the  thing  to  the  church,  that  is,  to  herself.  Such  is  the  real 
meaning  of  this  command,  unless  we  restrict  it,  as  its  lan- 
guage requires,  to  individual  and  private  offences. 

5.  The  case,  if  possible,  is  still  worse,  if  we  suppose  that 
public  offences  are  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  church  as  a  body,  but  by  individuals.  Accordmg  to 
this  view  of  the  subject,  -every  member  of  the  churra  is 
bound,  though  their  number  may  consist  of  thousands,  to 
commence  a  process  of  discipline.  I  cannot  ddegate  my 
duty  to  anotner.  The  duty  devolves,  if  not  upon  the 
•church  as  a  body,  upon  each  individual  in  particular*  Every 
one,  whatever  others  may  have  done,  or  be  doing,  is  bound 
to  commence  the  process  of  discipline.  Or  if  the  fitct  that 
one  is  before  the  rest,  binds  them  to  suspend  efforts,  those 
who  ought  to  be  the  last  to  interfere  are  most  likely  to  be 
the  first,  and  the  whole  process  to  be  conducted  as  badly  as 
it  can  be.  Who  can  suppose  that  the  Savior  has  given  such 
directions  as  that  I  . 
43* 


6.  Fiiidllyy  this  view  of  the  subject  places  the  command  of 
our  Savior  under  consideration  in  palpable  contradictioiv 
with  other  parts  of  scripture  given  also  by  inspiration  of 
God,  with  1  Cor.  5 :  l—5f  for  example^  Faul  certainly 
would  not  have  been  inspired  to  give  the  direction  he  did  in 
the  above  passage,  if  the  command  ef  eur  Savior  in  Matt 
18 :  15 — 17,  was  designed  for  law  universal  in  respect  to  all 
eases  of  disciplme  whatever^  I  conclude,  then,  that  this  pas- 
sage, according  to  its  obvious  literal  import/  has  to  do  with 
individual,  private  ofiences  only,  and  should  never  be  ap- 
phed  as  law  for  discipline  in  any  other  cases. 

The  following  then  may  be  laid  down  as  the  principles  of 
discipline  which  bind  fhe  diurch  m  all  cases  whatever. 

1.  Discipline  is  in  no  case  whatever  to  be  exercised,  but 
for  moral  offences.  Errors  in  doctrine^  and  external  acts 
are  to  be  subjects  of  discipline,  only  on  the  ground  of  indi' 
eating  moral  guilt.  Discipline  for  any  otner  purpose,  is 
usurpation  in  the  church  of  Christ. 

3.  For  the  adjustment  of  all  private  individual  ofiences, 
the  direction  in  Matt.  18 :  15 — 17  binds  us^  Excommunica- 
tion is  to  be  resorted  to,  only  when  the  efforts  of  the  indi^ 
vidual,  and  of  the  church  superadded,  have  failed  to  reclaim 
the  offender,  and  he  remains  incorrigible  under  thenx  all. 

3.  In  all  cases  of  public  offences  whidi  do  not  imply  es- 
tablished character  for  crime,  such  as  sin  committed  under 
sudden  temptation,  the  reformation  of  the  offender  is  to  be 
sought  within  the  church,  in  the  use  of  all  the  means  best 
adapted  to  secure  that  result*  Excommunication  is  to  be 
resorted  to,  only  when  the  offender  has,  by  resistance,  re- 
vealed the  character  of  incorrigibility. 

4.  In  all  cases  of  gross  offences  deliberately  committed, 
especially  when  individuals  professing  godliness,  are  detected 
in  carrying  out  plans  o(  known  wickedness  under  the  cloak 
of  reKgion,  they  are  at  once  to  be  put  out  of  the  church,  as 
soon  as  on  trial  had,  their  guilt  has  been  ascertained.  Trial 
is  then  to  be  held  for  one  object  only,  to  ascertain  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused.  DiscipUne  then  woidd  indeed  be 
a  terror  to  evil  doers. 

Such,  then,  are  th^  principles  of  discipline  in  the  house- 
hold of  faith,  as  revealed  in  the  scriptures  of  truth.  The 
whole  subject  thus  becomes  plain,  and  of  ready  applicationr 
The  want  of  such  an  understanding  of  the  subject  has  occa- 
sioned many  great  evijs  in  the  church^    Discipline,  in  the 
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first  instance,  is  commonly  exercised  for  offences  not  re- 
garded as  involving  sin  at  all.  Perfiaps  a  majority  of  cases, 
adjudicated  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  are  of  this  character,  aa( 
for  instance,  deposition  on  account  of  imputed  errors  in  doc- 
trine. All  such  acts  are  usurpation  in/ the  house  of  God, 
just  as  much  as  the  denial  of  the  scriptures  to  the  brother- 
hood is  in  the  Catholic  church. 

The  next  and  greatest  evil  is,  that  discipline  in  the  church 
has  ceased  in  a  Very  great  degree  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers, 
and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well.  This  will  continue  to 
be  the  case  until  the  true  principles  of  discipline  are  fully  set- 
tled in  the  estimation  of  the  church.  For  the  same  reason, 
excommunication  is*  almost  unresorted  to  for  any  offences  in 
some  churches.  Instead  of  being  regarded,  as  the  apostle 
affirms  it  to  be,  a  necessary  means  of  grace^  in  desperate 
casics,  excommunication  is  regarded  by  some  as  almost 
equivalent  to  the  finaLreprobation  of  offenders.  Hence,  sus' 
pension,  a  form  of  discipline  unknown  in  scripture  has  been 
substituted,  in  the  place  of  the  form  of  punishmen^t  directly 
prescribed  for  presumptuous  sins.  I  was  once  very  foi'cibly 
struck,  with  a  fact  that  I  witnessed,  that  clearly  indicated  how 
little  the  principles  of  discipline  have  been  fundamentally 
understood  in  the  church.  When  the  question  of  excommu-' 
nication  once  came  before  a  particular  church,  the  pastor, 
who  is  seldom  in  darkness  on  any  such  subject,  expressed  the 
greatest  conceivable  horror,  at  its  being  resorted  to,  even  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  positively  required  in  the  Bible.  He  spoke 
of  this  form  of  penaltVt  as  placing  the  criminal  in  a  state  of 
almost  hopeless  reprobation,  and  adduced  with  manifest  ap- 
probation, the  example  of  a  distinguished  pastor,  who,  for 
that  reason,  never  did  resort  to  this  fearful  expedient.  The 
case  recorded  in  1  Cor,  5:  1 — 5,  was  brought  up,  to  show 
that  inspiration  prescribes  the  infliction  of  this  penalty,  in  the 
cases  when  it  is  demanded,  as  a  necessary  means  of  grace  to 
the  criminal  and  the  church  both.  .  The  pastor  started  the 
inquiry,  how  delivering  an  individual  over  to  Satan  could 
be  a  means  of  his  reformation*  What  not  this  the  meaning  / 
he  asked.  As  God  and  the  church  both  have  failed  to  reform 
him,  now  turn  him  over  to  the  devil,  and  see  what  he  can  do 
with  him.  The  apostle  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  does  not 
refer  to  any  thing  done  after  the  offender  is  delivered  over, 
as  the  means  of  his  restoration,  but  to  the  act  of  the  church 
in  thus  delivering  him  over.  The  deep  reprobation  thiK  heap- 
ed upon  his  crimes,  operates  to'  break  the  power  of  the  flesh. 
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and  thus  secure  the  salvation  of  the  spirit  in  the  day  of  Jesos 
Christ  It  was  this  act  which  was  effectual  to  the  reformat 
tion  of  the  offender,  in  the  case  referred  to  by  Paul.  **  ^^* 
cient  unto  such  an  one  is  the  punishment  inflicted  by 
many.**  The  united  reprobation  ol  the  churdi  poured  upon 
his  crime  broke  his  proud)  rebellious  spirit,  and  that  to  such  an 
extent  that  Paul  subsequently  called  upon  the  chureb  to 
show  him  special  kindness^  **  lest  he  should  be  swallowed  up 
With  ovennuch  sorrow^"  Let  discipline  be  administelfed 
upon  pf  oper  prindples,  and  it  would  always  powerfully  oper- 
ate for  the  sanctification  of  the  church*  and  the  reforma- 
tion  of  offenders^  As  now  genei^y  administered,  it  is 
neither,  as  I  have  before  said*  a  tetror  to  evil  doers,  nor  a 
praise  to  them  who  do  Well. 

We  close  this  article,  with  a  remark  or  two,  on  the  man* 
ner  In  which  the  act  of  excommunication  should  be  perform- 
ed. On  this  point  we  have  heard  some  things  which  we  by  no 
means  approve.  A  series  of  Assays,  for  example,  appeared 
upon  the  subject^  some  years  since,  in  the  Oberlin  Evange- 
list. In  these  essays,  it  was  very  strongly  urged  that  when- 
ever such  act  was  performed^  there  should  not  only  be  the 
avoidance  of  haste  on  the  part  of  the  church,  but  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  should  be  held,  as  preparatory  to  the  actf 
end  as  a  means  of  giving  it  solemnity  and  power.  There  is 
no  question,  but  that  the  exclusion  of  an  individual  from  the 
communion  and  fellowship  of  the  church  should  be  regarded 
as  a  solemn  act,  and  should  be  performed,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  as  deep  an  impression  as  possible  upon  the  offend- 
er, the  church  and  the  world.  We  are  by  no  means  persuad- 
ed however,  thftt  the  expedient  above  referred  to,  if  generally 
adopted,  would  operate  to 'the  production  of  such  a  result 
Wicked  men  love  notoriety*  To  obtain  it,  they  will  even 
perpetrate  crime>  as  in  the  case  where  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world  was  destroyed  by  an  individual  for  the 
purpose  of  being  known  to  posterity.  Now  let  a  church  of 
many  hundred  members  come  togettier  to  hold  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  every  time  offenders  in  her  communion  be* 
come  Incorrigible,  and  it  would  operate  to  generate  in  them 
e  sense  of  self-importance.  Such  individiials  would  be- 
€unong  the  first  to  call  for  such  a  day  when  about  to  be 
put  out  of  the  church,  and  would  be  greatly  offended^  if  they 
should  not  receive  their  exclusion  through  such  ceremonies. 
Instead  of  being  ecclesiastically  buried  with  such  pomp  and 
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circumstance,  gross  offenders,  in  most  instances  should  rath- 
er be  "dragged  forth  to  the  burial  of  an  ass."  In  other  words, 
the  penalty  of  exclusion  should  be  promptly  executed,  as 
soon  as  the  offence  stands  revealed  before  the  church.  The 
highest  efficacy  of  the  act  depends  upon  this.  Thus  the  rep- 
robation expressed  for  the  crime  is  likely  to  be  felt.  If  the 
church  would  hold  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  on  account  of 
offences,  it  should  be,  as  a  general  rule,  on  account  of  their 
frequent  occurrence,  and  not  with  reference  to  specific  cases* 


ARTICLE    LXXIH. 
IDBA  OP  BfiTBIBmnONv 

BT  PKX9T.  A.   l^AHAlf. 

In  all  raticinal  minds,  whether  cultivated  or  not,  tfeere  ex^ 
Ists  the  idea  that  some  actions  are  morally  right,  and  others 
morally  wrong. 

Essentially  connected  with,  and  involved  in  the  same  idea, 
is  that  of  obligation,  and  consequently  that  of  moral  desert, 
or  of  merit  and  demerit.  From  this  last  arises  the  idea  of 
reward  and  punishment,  or  the  idea  of  retribution.  As  the 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  obligation,  and  moral  desert 
are  in  all  rational  minds,  so  there  is  no  idea  with  which  the 
human  mind  is  more  familiar  than  with  that  of  moral  retri- 
bution. No  man  ever  did  or  can  contemplate  an  act  of  man- 
ifest virtue  or  flagrant  wrongs  without  the  spontaneous  af- 
firmation, the  subject  otight  to  be  rewarded  or  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  intrinsic  merit  or  demerit  of  the  act  imputed 
to  him.  This  conviction  ariseai  alike  in  the  mind  of  the  child 
and  of  the  man,  of  the  savage  and  of  the  sage.*  All  men  too, 
when  performing  such  acts  themselves,  spontaneously  anti- 
cipate such  retributions,  from  intelligent  beings  around  them, 
and  especially  from  God,  the  Judge  of  all.    Says  Coleridge, 

'<  How  dereplr  seated  the  conscience  is  in  the  hnroan  soul  is  seen  in  the  ef- 
fect which  sudden  calamities  produce  on  guilty  men  eren  when  unaided  by 
any  determinate  notion  or  fears  of  punishment  after  death.  The  wretched 
criminal  as  one  rudely  awakened  from  a  long  sleep  bewildered  with  the  new 
light  and  half  recollecting,  half  striving  to  recollect  a  fearful  something  be 
knows  not  what,  but  which  he  will  recognize  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  namer 
already  interprets  the  calamities  into  jud^menU,  execntioos  of  a  sentence 
passed  by  an  invisible  judge  ;  as  if  the  vast  pyre  of  the  last  judgment  were 
already  kindled  in  an  unknown  distance,  and  some  flashes  of  it  darting  forth 
at  intervals  beyond  the  rest  were  flying  and  lighting  upon  the  face  of  his 
soul.  The  calamity  may  consist  in  loss  of  fortune  or  character  or  reputa- 
tion ;  but  you  hear  no  regreU  from  him.  Remorse  extinguishes  all  regret ; 
and  remorse  is  the  tntpZictf  creed  of  the  guilty." 

A  company  of  young  men  were  passing  one  morning  into 
a  city  in  an  omnibus  from  a  neighboring  village,  where  they 
had  spent  the  night  ui  dissipation.  They  were  of  course  ex- 
ceedingly noisy  and  boisterous,  a  thing  necessary  to  keep  up 
their  flagging  spirits,  and  hush  down  the  voice  of  that  in- 
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ward  monitor  with  whom  the  guilty  dread  to  hold  converse* 
As  the  vehicle  passed  along  by  the  abodes  ot  that  city's 
dead,  one  of  the  youth,  pointing  to  the  place,  exclaimed, — 
there,  boys,  is  what  I  hate;  soon  we  shall  be  there;  and 
where  shall  we  be  then  ?  The  words  I  quote  from  memory* 
The  precise  sentim^it  is  here  expressed.  The  question 
"  Where  shall  we  be  then  ?"  was  indeed  as  a  sudden  flash 
from  the  pjn:e  of  the  last  Judgment  upon  the  consciences  of 
those  young  men.  The  voice  of  revelry  was  instantly  hush- 
ed. AH  was  silent,  in  that  omnibus,  as  the  house  of  death* 
So  they  passed  on  until  the  narrator  of  the  incident  under 
consideration  left  the  vehicle.  This  was  nothing  but  the 
awakening  into  distinct  consciousness,  in  those  minds,  of  the 
idea  of  retribution-^an  idea  existing  alike  in  the  breasts  of 
all  intelligents,  and  which  continually  points  to  the  solemn 
future  for  its  full  realization. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  of  which  every  one  is  conscious  that 
when  we  have  done  right  or  wrong — when  we  have  obeyed 
or  disobeyed  the  law  of  justice,we  judge  that  we  deserve  re- 
ward or  punishment,  according  to  the  character  of  our  con- 
duct. **  It  is  moreover,**  in  the  language  of  Cousin, "  a  fact 
that  we  do  receive  reward  or  punishment, 

1.  In  the  approbation  of  conscience^  or  in  the  bitterness 
of  remorse, 

2.  In  the  esteem  or  blame  of  our  fellow  men,  who,  them- 
selves moral  beings,  judge  also  of  good  and  bad  as  we  do^ 
and  like  us,  judge  that  right  and  wrong  merit  reward  and 
punishment,  and  do  punish  and  reward  according  to  their 
notion  of  our  actions,  sometimes  by  the  sentence  of  their 
esteem  or  blame,  sdmetimes  by  physical  punishments  and 
rewards,  which  positive  laws,  the  legitimate  interpreters  of 
the  law  of  nature,  hold  ready  for  action ; 

3.  If  we  raise  our  thoughts  beyond  this  world — if  we 
conceive  of  God  as  we  ought,  not  only  as  the  author  of  the 

,  physical  world,  but  as  the  father  of  the  moral  world — as  the 
very  substance  of  good  and  of  the  moral  law,  we  cannot 
but  conceive  that  God  ought  also  to  hold  ready  rewards 
and  punishments  for  those  who  have  fulfilled  or  broken  the 
law." 

IMPORT  OF  THE  IDEA  OP  RETRIBUTIONS. 

Every  fundamental  idea  in  the  human  mind  implies  the 
actual  existence  of  a  corresponding  reality.  Else  nature 
herself  in  her  most  sacred  revelations  is  a  lie,  and  nothing 
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else.  The  question  which  here  arises,  is*  what  is  the  reality 
which  the  idea  under  consideration  incDcates  and  reveals! 
The  idea  is  that  the  virtuous  ofHglU  to  be  rewarded  and  the 
vicious  punished.  The  reality  which  tliis  idea  indicates  k 
that  they  will  be  rewarded  and  punished  according  to  their 
real  deserts.  The  question  now  before  us,  is,  what  is  this 
reality?  Various  theories  have  been  {Mroposed,  each  of 
which  professes  to  shadow  it  forth  as  it  is.  We  will  notice 
some  of  them. 

The  Doctrine  of  Natural  Consequences. 

The  first  that  we  notice  is  called  the  doctrine  of  Natural 
Consequences.    According  to  this  doctrine,  all  the  evil  that 
moral  agents  do  or  qan  deserve  for  the  most  flagrant  acts  of 
wickedness,  is  simply  and  exclusively  the  unhappiness  they 
experience  in  the  perpetration  of  tne  act  itself.     This  idea 
expresses  all  that  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  retribution  as  it 
lies  in  all  minds.    According  to  tins  idea,  if  an  individual 
should  perpetrate  any  act  or  series  of  acts  conceivable,  and 
should  the  next  moment  repent,  he  deserves  no  form  or  de- 
gree of  punishment  for  what  he  has  done,  and  can  be  de- 
prived of  no  privilege  or  immunity  whatever,,  without  fla- 
grant injustice.    If  he  should  continue  ^ever  so  wicked  also, 
no  punishment  can  justly  be  inflicted  upon  him,  no  privilege 
or  immunity  taken  from  him,  on  account  of  past  misdee£. 
Present  unhappiness  naturally  and  necessarily  resultingfrom 
present  nnsdeeQ3f  is  all  that  moral  agents  do  or  can  deserve 
for  any  forms  of  ill-doing  actual  or  conceivable.    It  enters 
also  as  an  essential  element  into  this  idea,  that  God  and  all 
other  beings  are  bound  to  treat  the  most  virtuous  and  the 
most  wicked  in  all  respects  alike,  and  to  continue  to  them,at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  same  facilities  for 
good,  or  happiness.    Any  departure  from  this  would  be  the 
infliction  of  retributions  other  than  natural  consequences. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  of  natural  consequences,  according  to 
its  necessary  and  essential  elements.    We  affirm  that  it  does 
not  express  the  idea  of  retribution,   as  it  lies  in  all  minds, 
and  aflirm  it  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  According  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  doc- 
trine, neither  God,  nor  any  intelligent  being  has  any  right 
to  express,  either  in  word  or  act,  any  disapprobation  or  ab- 
horrence of  the  character  or  conduct  of  wrong-doers,  what- 
•ever  their  crimes  may  be.  This  would  be  the  infliction  of 
positive  pain  upon  them,  over  and  above  what  they  suffer 
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9M  the  natural  consequences  of  their  crimes.  If  it  is  right 
and  the  duty  of  all  to  give  such  expressions  at  aH  of  their 
convictions  and  feelings  in  respect  to  wrong  doing,  it  must 
be  because  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  the  crime,  and  the  pub- 
lic good,  demand  it.  Now  If  these  reasons  permit  and  de- 
mand that  this  form  of  punishment  be  inflicted  on  wrong-do- 
ers, they  permit  and  demand  any  form  of  punishment  which 
intrinsic  merit  and  the  public  good  require ;  and  the  doc- 
trine under  consideration  is  and  must  be  false. 

2.  According  to  thi^  doctrii)^,  no  individuals  have  a  right 
to  expose  to  public  reprobation,  the  character  and  conduct 
of  any  class  of  wrong  doers,  ev^h  when  such  disclosures  are 
indispensable  to  save  multitudes  from  falling  into  fetal  snares 
which  they  are  deliberately  laying  for  the  destruction  of 
their  virtue,  peace  and  prosperity.  This  too  would  be  a  pos- 
itive infliction  upon  the  wrong  doer  over  and  above  the 
natural  consequences  of  his  crimes.  If  this  is  permitted  and 
demanded,  so  is  any  form  or  degree  of  punishment  which 
justice  and  the  public  good  require.  Who  would  dare  to 
take  the  ground  that  the  crimes  of  the' guilty  shall  not  be 
exposed,  even  when  the  salvation  of  the  innocent  demand 
such  disclosure? 

3.  According  to  the  legitimate  consequences  of  this  doc- 
trine, no  one  is  bound,  nor  has  God  or  the  public  any  right 
to  require  the  criminal  to  repair  any  injuries  which  he  may 
have  inflicted  upon  others.  Suppose  that  an  individual,  -who 
is  worth  millions  has  set  fire  to  the  dwelling  of  a  neighbor 
and  thereby  stripped  him  of  all  that  he  possesses.  According^ 
to  this  doctrine,  the  criminal  is  under  no  obligation  whatever^ 
nor  has  God  or  the  public  a  right  to  require  him  to  part  with  a 
single  farthingdf  his  great  estate  to  repair  the  injury  he  has 
done.  He  has  alrealy  endured,  in  the  very  act  of  crime,, 
all  the  evil  that  crime  deserves.  He  owes  the  injured  mani 
nothing  at  all,  and  to  compel  him  to  do  anything  to  repair 
the  injury  he  has  done,  is  to  inflict  a  positive  penalty  upoa 
hhn  over  and  above  the  natural  consequences  of  his  crimes,. 
an  infliction  which  would  justify  any  form  of  penalty  which 
justice  and  the  public  good  demand.  Who  is  pfrepared  to 
embrace  a  doctrine  legitimately  and  necessarily  fraught  with 
such  consequences  as  that  detailed  above  ?  .We  must  adopt 
them  or  abandon  the  doctrine  under  consideration.  If  we 
do  adopt  them,  we.  assume  that  necessary  intuitions  of  the^ 
universal  intelligence  on  the  subject  are  false.  For  that  in- 
telligence af&rms  that  the  wrong-doer  is  bound  to  do. all  he; 
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can,  and  may  of  right  be  constrained  to  bndure  all  that  si 
requisite  to  repair  injuries  which  by  crime  he  has  perpetra* 

4.  According  to  this  doctrine^  the  most  Virtuous  agents  in 
existence  enjoY»  and  the  most  criminal  eiidure,  at  every  mo* 
ment,  amid  all  the  circumstann^es  of  their  benign  all  that  they 
<leserTe.  The  martyr  while  actually  enduring  the  tortures 
of  the  inquisitiouy  and  Christ  himself  upon  the  cross,  enjoy, 
and  the  most  flagrant  criminal/m  the  very  act  of  debauchery 
endures  all  that  they  merit.  Who  can  believe  that?  Suppose 
that  the  virtue  of  the  martyr  and  his  torture  under  the  most 
fearful  rack  of  the  inquisition  were  to  continue  on  as  they 
are  forever.  Is  this  all  the  good  that  the  fkirest  forms  oi 
virtue  in  the  universe  really  deserve  ?  It  Is  so  according  to 
this  doctrine.  So  of  evil-doers  when  thetr  guilt  and  pfeas* 
ures  are  at  their  greatest  heigliti 

5.  If  this  doctrine  is  true^  God  and  all  other  bdnss,  as 
stated  above,  are  bound  to  do  all  they  can  to  render  S  the 
ch^umstances  and  facilities  of  the  most  virtuous  and  wicked, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  good,  in  all  respects  absolutely  equal, 
the  character  of  each  continuing  what  it  is.  Any  departure 
from  this  principle  would  imply  governmental  retributions, 
over  and  above  the  natural  consequences  of  good  or  ill-do- 
ing. Now  every  intelligent  being  can  not  but  know,  that 
any  doctrine  necessarily  involving  such  consequences  as  the 
one  under  consideration  does,  is  not  only  false,  but  infinitely 
impious.  Yet  no  one  can  consistently  hold  the  doctrine  of 
natural  consequences,  without  receiving  these  conclusions 
in  all  their  length  and  breadth. 

6.  If  this  doctrine  is  true,  conscience  also  should  never 
reproach  an  individual  for  any  past  act,  however  flagrant  it 
may  have  been.  The  individual  has,  in  the  act  itsdf,  re- 
ceived all  the  puaishment  tfaat  his  crime  deserved.  Not  a 
pangi,  from  any  cause  whatever,  should  be  inflicted  upon 
him.  In  accordance  with  this  principle  the  Most  High 
ought  to  have  constituted  the  human  conscience.  But  who  is 
not  aware  that  conscience  has  the  same  power  td  pierce  the 
soul  with  agony  for  a  crime  committed  many  years  ago,  as 
it  had  the  moment  after  the  deed  was  performed.  Every 
man  can  not  but  be  conscious  that  the  same  desert  of  pun- 
ishment attaches  to  the  criminal  now,  on  account  of  the 
crime,  that  did  attach  to  him  the  moment  after  it  wa^perpe* 
trated. 
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7.  If  this  doctrine  i9  true^  no  such  thing  as  real  oierit  or 
demerit  attaches  to  the  actions  of  intelligent  beings,  what-^ 
ever  they  may  be.  To  say  that  a  consequent  which  can 
not  but  follow  from  a  given  antecedent,  ought  to  follow '  it, 
is  merely  to  use  words  without  meaning.  To  say,  then,  that 
all  the  reward  or  punishment  that  right  or  wrong  doing  de- 
serves, is  the  happiness  or  i^ihappiness  which  can  not  but 
follow  from  its  commission,  is  to  say  that  real  desert  of 
good  or  ill  attaches  to  no  acts  of  intelligent  beings  what- 
ever ;  hi  other  words,  that  the  ideas  of  obligation  and  moral 
desert  are  chimeras^  and  nothing  else. 

8.  This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  the  intuitive  convictions  of 
the  race.  No  mdividual  can  contemplate  an  act  of  flagrant 
wrong,  without  affirming  the  right  and  duty  of  God  and  the 

^  world  to  inflict  corresponding  punishment  upon  the  offender, 
any  more  than  he  can  conceive  an  effect  without  a  cause» 
The  doctrine  of  governmental  retribution  according  to 
deeds  is,  if  any  is,  a  first  tn^h  of  the  universal  intelligence. 

9.  This  doctrine  also  is  as  palpably  opposed  U^  In^iration 
as  it  is  to  reason.  It  would  be  more  easy  to  pr^ve  from  the 
Bible  that  there  are  none  but  governmental  retributions,  than 
to  deduce  from  any  of  its  teachmgs  the  doctrine  of  natural 
consequences.  The  scriptures  do  not  overlook  either.  But 
the  former  is  the  aspect  of  the  subject  to  which  the  most  of 
its  teachings  manifestly  pertain.  If  this  doctrine  is  true, 
God.  can  legitimately  be  to  no  being  an  object  of  either  hope 
or  fear.  M\  that  deserves  regard  is  the  natural  conse^ 
quences  of  our  conduct.  How  opposed  to  this  are  the  en- 
tire teaching^  of  the  Bible. 

10.  Finally,  if  governmental  retributions  do  not  enter  as 
fundamental  elements  into  the  divine  government,  God's 
character  for  wisdom  and  goodness  can  hardly  be  vindi- 
cated. Man,  as  a  rational  being,  is  evidently  constituted  to 
be  influenced  by  such  considerations,  more  than  by  almost 
all  others.  I  do  not  here  refer  merely  to  the  principle  of 
hope  and  fear ;  but  to  the  ideas  of  merit  and  demerit,  and 
consequently  of  retributions  according  to  deeds.  Character 
developed  in  harmony  with  these  ideas  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  perfect  of  which  the  mind  can  conceive.  Consequently, 
no  ideas  so  strongly  influence  mind  as  the  hope  of  good 
and  fear  of  ill,  resting  upon  the  ideas  of  retributions  accord- 
ing to  deeds.  If  human  nature  demands  any  thing,  it  is 
such  a  form  of  government  as  this.  If  GU)d  has  failed  to 
institute  such  a  government,  He  has  failed  to  adapt  his  ad- 
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ministrttion  to  the  {undamental  laws  of  the  minds  to  i^ich 
He  has  given  existence.  How  can  his  character  for  wisdom 
and  ffoodness  be  vindicated  on  such  a  supposition  ? 

The  doctrine  that  punishment  should  ic  injlicfed  only  as 
a  means  of  reformatton. 

n.  Another  form  in  which  the  idea  of  retribution  has 
been  announced,  Is  this.  Retributions,  as  far  as  criminals  are 
concerned,  shall  have  a  fundamental  reference  to  the  reform- 
ation  of  the  offender,  and  shall  be  admtinistered  only  as  a 
means  to  this  end.  Whatever  the  crimes  of  the  offender  may 
have  been,  all  the  punishment  he  deserves,  all  that  God  or 
any  intelligent  beings  have  a  right  to  infli%t  upon  him,  is 
merely  wnat  is  necessary  to  restore  him  to  happiness  and 
virtue.  In  all  punishment,  according  to  this  theory,  neither 
the  intrinsic  demerit  of  the  criminal,  nor  the  interests  of  the 
public,  are  to  be  taken  into  the  I'eckoning  at  all,  but  simply 
and  exclusively  the  reformation  and  peace  of  the  offeuden 
If  the  former  ideas  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account  at  all, 
then  we  have  another  theory  than  the  one  under  considera- 
tion. Punishment  could  no  longer  have  even  a  primary 
reference  to  the  good  of  the  offender.  Intrinsic  justice  and 
the  public  good  involving  at  much  higher  interest  than  that 
of  the  Individual,  if  these  are  to  b^  taken  into  the  account  at 
all,  retributions  of  course  should  have  a  primary  reference 
to  them,  and  only  a  secondary  to  the  individual.  Further,  if 
the  former  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  then  all  that  in- 
trinsic justice  and  the  public  good  demand,  should  be  in- 
flicted, even  though  the  interests  of  the  individual  should 
be  wholly  sacrificed  thereby.  If  the  great  and  less  become 
Incompatible,  the  former,  of  course,  should  supercede  the  lat- 
ter. The  doctrine  of  retribution,  therefore,  for  the  good 
of  the  offender  can  be  consistently  maintained,  only  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  fundamental  reference  to  any  other  consid- 
erations. Against  such  a  theory,  we  urge  the  following,  to 
our  mind,  insuperable  objections. 

1.  This  theory  totally  excludes  the  idea  of  intrinsic  merit 
or  demerit,  as  attaching  in  any  form,  to  moral  action.  To 
ifiay  that  all  that  vice  in  any  form  deserves,  is  what  is  requi- 
site to  its  own  correction,  is  to  affirm,  that  it  deserves  no 
form  or  degree  of  punishment  as  such.  If  an  mdividual  is 
afflicted  with  disease,  and  any  remedy  exists,  it  ought  to  be 
administered.  What  if  we  should  say,  for  tljat  reason,  that 
the  subject  merited  the  remedy,  and  the  disease  deserved  it  ? 
We  should  certainly,  in  that  case,  use  words  without  meaih 


4ng.  fiqtially  idle  and  unmeaning  would  it  be,  on  the  theo- 
ry under  considferation>  to  talk  about  crime  as  rtieriting  its 
own  remedy,  and  the  ^^iminsd  deserving  to  be  restored  to 
virtue  and  happiness.  'Th^  ttilth  is,  that  -the  ftindamental 
element  of  the  idea  of  cleiAerit>  is^  intrinsic  desert  of  punish- 
itient  as  such^  Any  theory  *that  fundkment&,lly  Contradicts 
^this  idea?,  as  the  one  under  consideration  does,  stands  direct- 
ly opposed  to  the  iiecessfery  intuitions  of  the  universal  Intel- 
ligence. 

2»  Accotding 'tb  ^thi's  th^rys  If  the  offender  shotf  d  become 
perfectly  incori*igibIe-^reformatl6n  bdcorfie  hopeless,  no  pun- 
ishment iti  kny  fohn  or  degree^  could  be  justly  inflicted  upon 
him.  On  *the  other  ha^d^  he  should  be  treated^  in  all  re- 
spects as  if  hfe  v^ere  purejy  and  perfectly  virtuous*  Punish- 
ment according  to  this  theory  is  lA  Ptself  ^n  evlH  and  is  to  be 
inflicted  only  as  a  fneans  to  an  end>  the  Preformation  of  the 
offender.  If  th^  fend  ceases  to  be  an  ^object  of  hope,  this 
ceases  to  be  a  means,  and  cannot  riiitionaHy  be  employed  as 
such.  All  then,  who  are  CoAfii^rA^^  In  viirtue,  and  incorrici- 
ble  in  crime  should  be  'tre^te^  In  ^U  respects  dike*  If  the^ 
latter  should  be  treated  with  less  kiAdnesi^  than  the  former^ 
\his  would  be  punishment  inflidtedj  not  ii  a  m^ans  of  re- 
formation, and  therefore,  accordijig  to  the  theory  Under  con- 
sideration, unjustly  inflicted;  Need  we  ddd  thAt  any  the- 
ory that  in  its  necessary  logical  dOnsequences>  ^  this  one 
does,  requires  that  \he  best  and  the  worst  beings  that  do  or 
can  exist>  should  be  treated  in  aS  respe^Sts^  alikei  must  be 
false,  and  of  most  fa^al  mOrtl  tend«n€y  ? 

3.  Punishment  inflicted  according  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  theory,  csln  hive  no  reformatory  teindency 
whatever,  btit  must  possess^  ifl  all  respects  an  opposite  ten- 
dency%  Take  from  crimen  as  thid  theory  necessarily  does^ 
the  ideaoff*?n7t5i<i'  desert  oipdinshm^ni^  and  punishnierit  in 
the  estimation  of  the  subject  ^lid  publiO  alike,  becomes  noth-- 
ing  else  but  tyranny  and  opptes^on*  It  tan  have  no  reform- 
atory tendency>  whatever  ^  but  nlust^  iii  all  respects^  exert  an 
opposite  influence^ 

4  If  this  theory  is  true,  let  an  iildlviduial  com  mil  any  crim*^ 
conceivable,  And  the  nexl  montehl  repent  of  it,  he  neither 
deserves  any  form  C^  degree  of  pu^iishment  for  what  he  has 
■done,  nor  can  he  b6  |ii'stly  deprived  of  any  privileges  or  im- 
munity on  account  of  it,  RoW  mlich  soeter  intrinsic  justice 
^nd  the  public  interests  msty  require  it.  The  end  of  punish- 
ment in  evei^  form  and  degree^  has^  id  the  case  supposed^ 
43* 
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been  answered.  None,  therefore  is  deserved,  or  can  bs  jusdy 
inflicted.  Now  every  one  cannot  but  know,  that  the  ill  desert 
w|iich  attaches  to  crime,  pertains  exclusively  to  the  oc^  itself, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  conduct  of  the  criminal  after  the  deed 
has  been  perpetrated.  His  inability  to  puUic  justice  de- 
pends exclusively  on  the  former,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  lat- 
ter circumstance.  No  principle  in  moral  legislation  can  pos- 
sibly be  of  more  fatal  tendency  than  this,  mat  an  individual 
may  commit  any  crime  conceivable,  and  then  free  himself, 
by  an  act  after  the  deed,  from  all  desert  of  blame  or  pun- 
ishment, on  account  of  that  crime. 

5.  If  this  theory  is  true,  all  confession  of  ill  desert,  all  peti-^ 
tions  for  pardon  addressed  to  God  or  other  beings  for  any 
offences  Whatever,  when  real  reformation  has  been  aflPected, 
are  wholly  improper  and  criminal.  Ill  desert,  according  to 
the  theory,  does  not  exist,  after  reformation  is  completed. 
To  confess  it  when  it  does  not  exist  is  itself  a  crime.  All 
confessions  of  desert  of  punishment,  all  petitions  for  pardon 
therefore,  on  the  part  ot  those  who  have  truly  repented  are 
unlawful  and  ^iminal,  if  this  theory  is  true.  Now  who  is 
not  deeply  aware,  that  an  essential  element  of  true  repent- 
ance is  a  hearty  admission  and  confession  of  the  fact  of  ill 
desert,  ad  still  attaching  to  the  subject,  notwithstandmg  his 
return  to  virtue,  and  a  consequent  earnest  supplication  for 
pardon  ?  That  does  and  must  enter  as  a  fundamental  ele- 
ment into  reformation,  which,  according  to  this  theory 
is  rendered  unlawful  and  criminal  by  reformation.  A  theory 
involving  such  consequences,  must,  of  course  be  false. 

The  True  Theory  announced, 

III.  It  now  remains  to  announce  the  idea  of  retribution, 
as  it  lies  in  reality,  in  the  universal  Intelligence.  The  fdea 
will  be  found,  on  a  careful  analysis,,  to  contain  the  following 
elements. 

1.  It  has  its  basis  in  the  idea  of  merit  and  demerit,  as  in- 
trinsically attaching  to  right  or  wrong  moral  action.  The 
conception  of  such  action  is  always  attended  with  the  affirm- 
ation, that  Virtue  creates,  and  vice  or  sin  annihilates  a  right 
to  good  or  happmess.  No  one  can  contempfate  such  action,, 
without  such  conviction  arising  in  his  mind. 

2.  The  ill  desert  attached  to  wron^  doing  is  alwiiy^  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  the  knoum  claims  idoiatedf  and  the  known  in- 
terests disregarded,  ito  the  act.    This  principle  univeissially 
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obtains  m  the  judgments  of  all  men  in  respect  tQ  moral  ac- 
tion. Why  do  all  men  regard  it,  aa  a  greater  prime  in  a  child 
to  strike  its  parent,  than  a  brother  or  sister  ?  Because  they 
do  and  must  judge  that  the  claims  of  the  former  are  higher,, 
than  those  of  the  latter.  By  the  same  principle  we  judge  of 
the  guilt  attached  to  the,  violation  of  all  claims,  human  and^ 
divine. 

3.  The  ill  desert  attaching  to  wron^  doing  pertains  ^xclu-. 
sively  to  what  is  intrinsic  in  the  act  itsejif,  and  does  not  de-. 
pend  at  all  upon  the  conduct  of  this  subject  after  its  per-. 
2>etraiion.  The  act  in  itself  remaii:^^^  wh^t  it  is,  and  conse-/ 
quently  its  ill  desert,  whateveF  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  perpetrator  mav  be.  This  is  a  universal  prinpiple  in  all. 
systems  of  wise  and  righteous  moral  legislation.  No  pripci-. 
pie,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  conceived,  of,  of  more  fatal  and. 
pernicious  tendency,  than  the  idea,  that  the  criminality  of  an, 
act,  or  the  obnoxiousness  of  the  perpetrator  to  punishment,, 
can  be  done  away  with,  by  any  acts  of  his  subsequent  toits 
perpetration* 

4.  All  ^etribiition  shall  haye  a  primary  reference,,  not  to. 
the  good  of  the  criminal,^  but  ix^Jntrinsic  jtcsticie  and  the  in*. 
terests  and  rights  of  the  publid;  Whenever  the  cood  of  the 
individual  can  be  secured,  in.  consistency  with  these  latter 
and  higher  ends,  it  should  of  course  be  done.  These  latter 
however  are  the  higher  and  supreme  ends,^and  whenever  the 
former  are  incompatible  with  these,  it  must  be  sacrificed' en,- 
tirely.  Upon  such  principles,  we  cannot  but  affirm,  all  sys- 
tems of  moral  legislation  ought  to  proceed.  Thp  individual' 
that  wantonly  tramples  upon  sacred*  rights,  and  disregards 
and"  sacrifices  immortal  interests,  in  the  just  judgments  of 
all  men,  forfeits  all  the  good,  and  becomes  obnoxious  to  all 
the  evil,  the  infliction  of  which  iis  requisitjB,  to  guard  and' 
sanctify  those  rights  andinterests  in  public  estimation.  Such 
is  the  idea  of  retribution  as  it  lies  in  the  universal  Intelli^i 
ffence.  A  few  additional  remarks  are  deemed  requisite  to  its. 
lull  elucida^rouv 
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lu  We  now  perceive  w^hat  it  is  that*  distii^uishes  the 
idea  of  moral  law:  from^  all  other  ideas.  It  is  the  idea  above 
elucidated,  that  of  retributions.  Take  this  one  eleoiteBtifroia 
ipora}  la^.,  and  it  ceases  to  ibe  a  rule  of  duty,  a.  necessary 
conception  of  which  i8,,that  the  desert  of  good  or  ill  attadi^. 
^,^Q^  mu^t  attach. t^hipi^whp  obeys  or  disobeys. it.^ 


9.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  retributionsi  as  it  stands  re* 
Vealed  in  the  light  of  the  Idea  Above  ehicidated,  next  claiiiig 
our  attention!  This  doctrine  when  placed  in  the  light  of  the 
claims  of  Qod  upon  the  love  and  obedience  and  of  his  everlast- 
ing kingdom^  upon  the  virtue  t)f  eretttures>  is  a  first  truth  of 
the  universal  Intelligence^  When  God  feve&ls  ttimself  to 
rational  beings^  he  stands  revealed  as  nbSSessed  of  all  peg; 
stUe  perfections^  and  that  hi  adegfee  absohitely  kibite)  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  sustaining  t'elations  to  tnem  the  most 
sacred  of  whick  the  mind  can  conceive*  The  Claims  of  God 
to  their  love  and  obedience  must  be  as  l^s  known  and  rec^ 
ognized  perfections  and  relationsv  But  these  af  e  absolutely 
infinite*  The  violation  of  stich  claims  must  involve  degrees 
of  guilt  absolutely  infinite^  that  is>  the  forfeiture  of  aH  good) 
or  it  must  involve  no  ^utlt  at  alL  The  cldms  of  God,  and 
consequently  thegUilt  Inwlved  In  Violating  those  cltthns>  if 
He  has  any  claims  at  alU  must  be  as  his  known  perfections 
and  relations*  But  these^  as  said  beforei  are  Infinite.  The 
denial  of  the  infinite  ill-desert  of  sin^  in  other  wordsi  of  the . 
doctrine  under  consideration^  is  equivalent  to  a  denisd  that 
any  guilt  in  any  form  whatev^r>  attaches  to  sin» 

The  same  conclusion  We  necessarily  arrive  at  when  sin 
is  contemplated  In  the  light  of  God^s  everlasting  klugdomi 
The  intelTests  bvolved  in  that  kingdom  Cannot  but  be  recog- 
nized as  absolutely  infinite*  Sin  Involves^  In  all  its  forms^ 
a  disregard  of  sUCh  interests*  Its  guilt  must  be  as  the  inter- 
ests disregarded^  in  other  words^  infinite*  He  that  will  not 
respect  and  seek  as  an  end  interests  known  to  be  Infinite) 
must  himself  forfeit  all  claims  to  good*  To  denv  tbis,-ne- 
cesearily  involves  the  denial  that  any  degree  of  lll-desen  at- 
taches to  sin  in  any  form  whatever.  For  If  ilMesert  exfet 
at  all,  it  must  be  as  the  known  claims  violated^  and  the 
known  interests  disregarded.  We  have  no  ottiep  standaord 
by  wlxich  to  nieasure  the  ill-desert  of  sin. 

Nor  will  the  realization  of  the  Idea  of  etettftal  retHbutions 
und^  the  divine  admbistratbn  teikl,  as  some  aver^  to  reo* 
der  the  pure  amd  holy  unhappy.  In  all  such  ftrinds,  the  Ideas 
of  jttslice  and  the  ptblic  Weal  nste  fte  mo^t  sad^ed  of  afl 
others..  Any  dispensations  necessary  to  their  rfedfeatidu^ 
will  rk&vtcf  mm'  the  peace  of  such  tnincfe.  " 

3".  An  important  fact  connected  with  our  J^resfent  stlfej^t 
deserves  a  padSbig  notice  here.  It  ts  this.  Whenever  flie  idifl^ 
1^  retribution;  has  dropped  out  of  mea's  conceptions  of  thd 
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divine  government,  the  idea  of  the  divine  existence  itself  has 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  faded  from 
the  human  mind.  The  divine  existence  has  either  been  for- 
merly denied,  or  has  evaporated  into  certain  fonns  of  ideal- 
ism, pantheism,  or  nihilism,  in  which  all  conceptions  of  God 
as  a  real  substantial  existence  have  disappeared  altogether. 
I  state  this  as  a  striking  fact  which  the  history  of  human 
opinions  fully  verifies. 

If  an  inquiry  is  made  in  respect  to  the  reason,  or  ground 
of  this  fact,  we  would  present  the  following  suggestions  as 
deserting  consideration.  If  we  entertain  such  thoughts  df 
God  as  render  Him  worthy  of  our  esteem  and  veneration, 
we  can  not  but  conceive  of  Him,  as  in  the  language  of  Cou- 
sin, "  holding  ready  rewards  and  punishments  for  those  who 
have  fulfill^  or  oroken  his  law."  When  men  dissociate 
from  their  conceptions  of  God,  the  Idea  of  Retribution, 
they  of  necessity,  in  their  inner  being  cease  to  entertain  any 
sentiments  of  respect  or  veneration  for  Him.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  flagrant  crime,  to  lift  our  thoughts  to  the  throne  of 
the  Eternal  with  the  conception  that  He  will  not  render  de- 
served retributions  to  the  guilty,  is  so  abhorrent  to  the  inter- 
nal sense  of  justice  and  truth  which  exists  as  a  necessary 
law  of  universal  mind,  that  under  such  circumstances,  men 
will  either  wholly  deny  the  reality  of  the  divine  existence 
or  disrobe  the  Most  High  in  their  conceptions  of  Him,  of 
all  those  attributes  by  which  He  is  qualified  to  act  at  all  as  a 
moral  governor.  Reason  as  well  as  revelation  affirm  the 
the  great  truth,  that  when  men  entertain  the  idea  that 
God  will  not  require  of  creatures  according  to  their  deeds, 
they  will,  however  wicked  they  may  be,  contemn  Him  in 
their  hearts. 

4.  The  idea  of  Retribution,  instead  of  being  naturally 
abhorrent  to  the  mind,  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  change- 
less laws  of  rational  existence.  The  capability  of  conceiv- 
ing of  the  idea  and  of  the  action  relatively  to  it,  is  one  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  by  which  man  is  qualified 
to  take  his  place  among  the  great  intelligences  of  the  uni- 
verse. Great  virtues  can  exist  only  in  its  presence  and  un- 
der its  influence.  The  idea  of  merit — ^how  it  devates  and  en- 
nobles mind.  The  idea  of  r^ributions  too  for  evil  doing, 
all  men  love  to  entertain  in  respect  to  all  crimes  but  those 
which  they  themselves  peirpetrate,  so  congenial  is  this  idea 
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lo  universal  mind.  Any  system  of  philosophy  or  r^ligmi 
vhich  tends  to  obscune  this  iaea,  or  vireakeni  its  influeiice  over 
the  mind»  is  of  more  pernicious  tendency,  thai^  any  forms 
of  practioEil  wickedness  qan  be,  while  conscience  is  left  to  re- 
buke*^ and  shadow  forth  approaching  retributions  in  respect 
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